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J[|^H£R£  is  no  civilized  country  so  little  known  as  India 
.  beyond  the  Ganges ;  although,  even  in  Ftolemy^s  time,  it 
wa9  the  seat  of  comuierce,  and  now  comprehends  one  of  the 
greatest  empires  in  the  east. 

The  Birmans,  whose  ancient  capital  was  Ava,  midntained 
a  supremacy  over  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  throughout  the  last, 
and  during  the  first  40  years  of  the  18th  century,  when  the 
Peguers  revolted,  and  finally  subdued  their  masters.  But 
their  triuraph  was  of  short  duration ;  for  the  Birmans,  after  a 
pause,  flew  to  arms ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  bloody  war, 
completely  subjugated  the  people  of  Pegu.  Arracan  was  also 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  conquerors : 
and  the  Siamese,  with  difficulty,  preserved  their  independence 
over  part  of  their  ancient  territories.  Thus  the  Birmanft 
became  indisputably  pre-eminent  among  the  nations  inhabiting 
the  vast  peninsula  that  separates  the  gulf  of  Bengal  from  the 
Chinese  sea;  possessed  of  a  territory  equal  in  extent  to  the 
Vol.  IV.  A       * 
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German  empire ;  blessed  with  a  salubrious  climate,  and  a  soil 
capable  of  producing  almost  every  article  of  luxury,  convenience, 
and  commerce,  that  the  east  supply,  Miamnia,  or  Birmah, 
thus  happily  circumstanced,  enjoyed  the  pleasing  prospect  of 
a  long  exemption  from  the  miseries  of  war;  but  unbending' 
2>ride,  and  resentment  unjustifiably  prosecuted,  nearly  embroiled 
them  in  fresh  troubles,  before  they  had  time  to  profit  by  the 
advantages  of  peace,  and  threatened  to  raise  them  up  a  foe 
far  h.ure  formidable  than  the  Chinese,  Arracaners,  Peguers, 
Siamese,  and  Cassaycrs,  whom  they  had  conquered. 

The  trade  of  Arracan,  which  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  the 
eastern  ports  through  an  inland  navigation,  when  the  rivers 
are  swollen  by  the  rains,  had  suffered  repeated  interruptions 
from  piratical  banditti,  who,  infesting  the  Broken  islands, 
among  which  the  channels  wind,  that  are  the  usual  course  of 
boats,  not  only  committed  depredations  on  private  merchants, 
but  had  even  the  haidiness  to  attack  fleets,  laden  with  the 
royal  customs,  which  are  usually  received  in  kind,  viz.  1-lOth 
of  the  commodity.  These  robbers,  when  the  season  of  the 
year  did  not  admit  of  their  plundering  on  the  water,'^  sought 
adventures  by  land ;  and,  as  the  Birmans  allege,  conveyed 
their  booty  of  goods  and  cattle  aa'oss  the  river  Naaf,  into  the 
Chittagong  province,  where,  secure  from  pursuit,  being  then 
under  protection  of  the  British  flag,  they  disposed  of  their 
spoils  to  advantage,  and  lived  at  ease,  until  returning  want 
impelled  them  to  renew  their  predatory  inroads. 

The  river  NaaJ\  which  bounds  the  British  and  Birnian 
territories,  is  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town 
of  Chittagong,  the  seat  of  provincial  government,  and  residence 
of  the  English  magistrate.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  covered 
with  deep  jungles,  interspersed  with  scanty  spots  of  cultivation, 
and  a  few  wretched  villages,  where  dwell  the  poorest  class  of 
herdsmen,  and  the  families  of  roving  hunters,  whose  occupation 
it  is  to  catch  and  tame  the  wild  elephants,  with  which  these 
forests  abound.  The  asylum  that  such  unfrequented  places 
offered  to  persons  concerned  in  a  lawless  traffic,  rendered  it 
easy  to  be  carried  on  without  the  knowledge  of  the  English 
officers  of  justice ;  nor  could  it  possibly  reach  the  notice  of  the 
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supreme  bciard,  unless  a  proper  representation  wa»  made, 
either  by  tlie  individuals  that  were  aggrieved,  or  by  the 
governinpnl  of  their  country.  This,  however,  was  a 
condescension,  to  which  the  mighty  emperor  of  the  Birmans, 
who  conceives  himself  superior  to  every  potentate  on  earth, 
would  never  stoop.  To  ask  redress  was  beneath  his  dignity ; 
he  protceeded  by  a  more  summary  course  to  do  himself  justice. 
On  its  being  ascertained  that  three  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
robbers  had  sought  refuge  in  the  British  districts,  his  Birman 
majesty,  without  communicating  his  intention,  or  in  any  form 
demanding  the  fugitives,  thought  fit  to  order  a  body  of  5,000 
men,  under  an  officer  of  rank,  to  enter  the  company's  territories, 
with  positive  injunctions  to  the  commander  not  to  return,  unless 
he  brought  with  him  the  delinquents,  dead  or  alive ;  further, 
to  support  this  detachment,  an  army  of  20,000  men  were  held 
in  readiness  at  Arracan. 

So  unexpected  an  aggression,  offered  without  any  previous 
remonstrance,  or  the  assignment  of  any  plea,  lefi  no  room  for 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  Birmans  having  taken 
upon  themselves  to  redress  their  own  grievances,  it  became 
necessary  to  convince  them  that  they  had  mistaken  the  mode ; 
and  what  they  might  readily  procure  from  English  justice, 
they  could  never  extort  through  fear :  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  a  strong  detachment  was  formed  by  the  presidency, 
the  conduct  of  which  was  intrusted  to  major-general  Erskine ; 
the  troops  proceeded  from  Calcutta  to  Chittagong,  a  battalion 
of  Europeans  and  artillery  by  water,  and  the  native  seapoys 
by  land. 

Seree  Nunda  Kiozo,  the  Birman  chie  ',  to  whom  the  arduous 
task  of  reclaiming  the  fugitives  was  assigned,  acted  with  more 
circumspection  and  prudence,  than  the  government  from 
which  he  had  received  his  instructions.  After  his  army  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  encamped  on  the  western  bank,  he 
dictated  a  letter  to  the  British  judge  and  magistrate  of 
Chittagong,  acquainting  him  of  the  reasons  for  the  inroad; 
that  the  caption  of  the  delinquents  was  his  sole  object,  without 
harbouring  any  design  of  hostilities  against  the  English.  At 
the  same  time  he  declared,  in  a  style  of  peremptory  demand. 
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that  until  they  were  given  up,  he  would  not  depart  from  tlie 
company's  territories:  in  confirniation  of  this  menace,  he 
fortified  his  camp  in  the  Birman  manner,  with  a  stockade, 
and  seemed  determined  to  resist  uny  attempt  to  obhge  him  to 
retire.  These  matters  being  reported  to  government,  the 
governor-general  was  pleased  to  order  the  magistrate  of 
Chittagong  to  apprehend  the  refugees,  and  keep  them  in  safe 
custody  until  further  directions. 

On  the  approach  of  general  Erskine,  Se^ee  Nunda  Kiozo 
sent  u  Aug  of  truce,  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation, 
stipulating  for  the  surrender  of  the  fugitives,  as  the  basis  of 
the  agreement.  The  general  replied,  that  no  proposals  could 
be  listened  to  whilst  the  Uinnans  continued  on  English  ground; 
but  as  soon  as  they  should  withdraw  from  their  fortified  camp, 
and  retire  within  their  own  frontiers,  he  would  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  their  complaints;  notifying  also,  that  unless  they 
evacuated  the  company's  possessions  in  a  limited  time,  force 
would  be  used  to  compel  them.  The  Birman  chief,  in  a 
manly  confidence  of  the  English  character,  personally  waited 
on  general  Erskine,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  natupe  of  his 
instructions,  the  enormity  of  the  offences,  and  the  outrages 
they  had  committed.  General  Erskine,  whose  moderation 
and  judgment  on  this  occasion  cannot  be  too  highly  commended, 
assured  him,  that  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  British 
government  to  screen  the  delinquents,  or  sanction  in  their 
country  an  asylum  for  robbers ;  but  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  Birman  troops  had  entered  the  company's  district,  was  so 
repugnant  to  the  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  civilized  nations,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recede  from 
his  6rst  determination.  He  gave  hopes,  notwithstanding, 
that  if  the  ])irmans  peaceably  retired,  the  governor-general 
would  institute  a  regular  inquiry  into  the  charges  preferred 
against  the  prisoners:  adding,  that  instant  compliance  with 
the  conditions  prescribed,  was  the  only  ground  on  which  they 
could  expect  so  great  an  indulgence.  The  Birman  general, 
either  contented  with  this  intimation,  or  convinced  that 
opposition  would  be  fruitless,  professed  his  reliance  on  general 
Erskine,  and  agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops :  the  retreat  M'as 
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conducted  in  the  most  orderly  manner ;  and  so  strict  was  the 
suhordination  observed  in  the  Birman  uruiy,  tliat  not  one  act 
of  violence  was  committed  either  on  the  iKsrson  or  property  of 
British  subjects,  during  the  time  their  troops  continued  within 
the  company's  districts.  General  Erskine  was  nflerwards 
empowered,  by  the  governor-general,  to  investigate  the  charges 
against  the  refugees,  when,  after  a  formal  and  deliberate 
hearing,  their  guilt  being  established  on  the  clearest  evidence, 
they  were  deUvered  over  to  their  own  laws,  by  whose  sentence, 
two  out  of  the  three  underwent  capital  punishment. 

The  amicable  termination  of  this  difference,  afforded  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  acquire  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
than  had  hitherto  been  obtained,  of  a  people,  whose  situation, 
extent  of  territory,  and  commercial  connexion  with  British 
India,  rendered  a  liberal  intercourse  with  them  highly 
desirable.  The  trade  lietween  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Rangoon,  had  of  late  years  so  rapidly  increased,  as  to  become 
an  object  of  national  importance,  more  particularly  on  account 
of  teak  timber,  the  produce  of  Ava  and  Pegu,  whence  Calcutta 
and  Madras  drew  all  the'ir  supplies  of  wood  for  ship  building, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.  A  commerce  in  one  article 
so  essential  to  us,  and,  on  a  general  scale,  so  extensive  as  to 
require  an  annual  return  of  Indian  commodities  to  the  amount 
of  JslOO,000/.  sterling,  was  an  object  well  worth  cultivating. 
Representations  had,  at  different  times,  l)een  made  to  the 
supreme  board  by  private  merchants  and  mariners,  complaining 
of  injustice  and  oppression  at  the  port  of  Rangoon ;  the  recent 
inroad  of  the  Birmans,  which  originated  partly  in  pride,  and 
partly  in  ignorance,  would  probably  not  have  occurred,  had 
there  e  :i/j:ed  an  authorized  channel  of  intercourse  between  the 
respective  governments.  T()  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like 
misunderstanding;  to  form  a  commercial  connexion  on  equitable 
and  fixed  principles,  and  to  establish  a  confidential  and  authentic 
corresjoondence,  such  as  ought  to  subsist  between  two  great 
and  contiguous  nations;  sir  John  Sh(jre  (afterwai'ds  created 
lord  Teignmouth)  thought  proper  to  send  a  formal  deputation 
to  the  Birman  court.  Michael  Symes,  esq.,  major  in  his 
majesty's  76th  regiment  of  foot,  was  selected  for  this  service ; 
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and   the   following  hnef  Hketch   will   evince,   that  a   bt^tter 
selection  could  scarcely  have  lK?cn  made.  ..i  ..i,       /i. 

*  Having  reccivcil  my  commissions/  says  he,  •  from  the 
governor-general,  one  afVpointing  me  agent-plenipotentiary, 
with  powt-rs  to  treat,  in  the  name  of  the  suprcnte  government 
of  India,  with  the  emperor  of  Ava ;  the  other,  vesting  in  me 
authority  to  take  cognizance  of  the  comhict  of  British  subjects, 
trading  to,  or  residing  in,  the  countries  I  was  destined  to 
visit;  on  the  21  st  of  February,  1795,  I  embarked  at  Calcutta, 
on  board  the  Sea-horse,  an  armed  crui/er  belonging  to  the 
East  India  company,  captain  Thomas,  commander,  attended 
by  Mr.  Wood,  assistant  and  secretary,  and  Dr.  Buchanan, 
durgeon  to  the  mission.  A  haxnUUir  (native  Serjeant),  naick 
(native  corporal),  and  14  seapoys,  selected  from  a  battalion 
at  the  military  station  of  Barracpore,  formed  an  attendant 
guard;  these,  with  on  HindtK)  pundit  (professor  of  Hindoo 
learning),  for  whose  company  I  was  indebted  to  the  gcxKiness 
of  sir  Robert  Chambers,  a  numnhee  (a  mussulnian  professor 
of  language),  and  inferior  servants  of  various  descriptions, 
increased  our  numbers  to  more  than  70  persons."' 

On  the  5th  of  March,  major  Symes  landed  at  Port 
Comwallis,  a  new  nettlement,  established  by  the  company  tor 
the  reception  of  convicts,  on  the  Andaman  islands.  *  All 
that  voyagers,'  says  our  author,  *  have  related  of  uncivilized 
hfe,  seems  to  fall  short  of  the  barbarism  of  the  people  of  this 
island.  The  ferocious  natives  of  New  Zealand,  or  the  shivering 
half-antmated  savages  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  are  in  a  relative 
state  of  refinement,  compared  to  these  islanders.  The 
populati(m  of  the  Great  Andaman,  and  all  its  dependencies, 
does  not,  according  to  captain  Stokoe,  exceed  2,000  or  2,500 
souls ;  these  are  dispersed  in  small  societies  along  the  coasts, 
or  on  the  lesser  islands  within  the  haritjour,  never  penetrating 
deeper  than  the  skirts  of  the  forests,  which  hold  out  little 
inducement  ibr  them  to  enter,  as  they  contain  no  animals  to 
supply  them  with  food.  Their  sole  occupation  seems  to  be 
that  of  climbing  rocks,  or  roving  along  the  margin  of  the  sea 
in  quest  of  a  precarious  meal  of  fish,  which  during  the 
tempestuous  season  they  often  seek  for  in  vain. 
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*  The  Andanianers  ftre  not  inure  favoiirfHl  in  tli«  confomtat'ion 
of  tiioir  IxmIicm,  than  in  the  cndowmuntH  of  their  mind.  In 
fftature,  tiiey  scUioin  excee<l  Hve  f'ei't ;  their  HnibH  arv 
diipnipurtionubiy  Miendcr,  their  bellieu  protuberant,  with  hi^fh 
shoulders  and  large  heodH ;  and,  strange  to  find  in  this  part 
of'  the  world,  they  are  a  degenerate  race  of  negroes  with  woolly 
hair,  flat  noses,  and  thick  lips ;  their  eyes  are  small  and  red, 
their  skin  of  a  deep  Kooty  black,  whilst  their  countenances 
•exhibit  the  extreme  of  wretchedness :  a  horrid  mixture  df 
famine  and  ferocity.  They  go  quite  naked,  and  are  insensible 
of  any  shame  from  exposure. 

*  Having  passed  five  days  in  this  wild  sequestered  abode, 
where  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  friendly  attention  of  our 
entertainers,  captains  Kanisay  and  Stokoe,  would  have 
renflered  a  longer  stay  agreeable,  we  prepared  to  depart. 
The  Hindoos,  whose  religion  forbid  them  to  drink  water 
drawn  by  impure  hands,  had  filled  their  own  c  i  ks ;  and  the 
stock  of  our  numerous  company  w^as  replenished.  On  the  10th 
we  re-embarked,  and  stoiKl  to  sea :  next  morning  at  daylight 
made  the  island  of  Narcnndani,  about  SO  leagues  east  of  the 
Andanmns;  a  barren  rock,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  ocean, 
uninhabited,  and  seemingly  destitute  of  vegetation.  The 
wind  foul,  we  were  obliged  to  tack  ;  and  on  the  following  day 
we  hnd  advanced  so  little  to  the  northward,  that  Narcondam 
was  still  in  sight.  About  noon,  we  discovered  two  ships  and 
a  schooner,  standing  to  the  south-east :  they  hoisted  English 
colours,  and  we  kept  our  course.  On  the  13th  the  wind 
veered  ':o  the  southward,  and  became  fair:  on  the  16th  we 
found  ourselves,  by  a  meridian  observation,  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  the  roads  of  Rangoon,  but  by  our  recKoning  and 
time-piece  too  far  to  the  eastward:  after  steering  west  some 
hours,  we  anchored  for  the  night  in  five  fathoms,  and  plainly 
perceived'  lights  on  the  beach.  Next  morning  we  discoveried 
low  land,  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west.  Here  we  remained 
till  the  18th,  waitmg  for  a  pilot,  standing  off  and  on  with 
short  tacks  in  the  daytime,  and  at  anchor  during  the  night. 
Finding  that  our  signals,  by  firing  guns  and  hoisting  colours 
in  the  usual  manner,  were  not  answered,  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
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second  officer,  was  sent  in  the  pinnace,  with  instructions  to 
proceed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Rangoon,  in  case  he  did  not 
find  a  pilot  sooner.  On  the  ensuing  day,  the  wind  being 
moderate  and  fair,  captain  Thomas  ventured  to  stand  in ;  and 
■  steering  by  land-marks,  and  sending  a  boat  a-head,  crossed 
the  bar  without  a  pilot,  at  halt"  flood,  in  four  fathoms.  At 
12  o^clock  we  entered  the  Rangoon  river;  the  land  on  each 
side  appeared  low  and  swampy,  and  the  banks  skirted  with 
high  reeds  and  brushwood.  Four  miles  within  the  extremes 
we  came  abreast  of  a  small  village,  whence  a  boat  rowed 
towards  us:  it  proved  to  be  a  watch  boat,  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  to  send  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  vessels 
to  the  nearest  guard,  whence  it  is  forwarded  to  the  governor 
of  Rangoon.  The  Birman  officer  that  came  on  board  was  a 
mean  looking  man,  dressed  in  a  shabby  cotton  jacket,  and  a 
piece  of  faded  silk,  which,  after  twice  encircling  his  waist, 
was  passed  loosely  between  his:  legs  and  fastened  behind, 
covering  the  thighs  about  half  way  to  the  knees.  This 
personage,  in  his  own  opinion  of  no  insignificant  consequence, 
sat  down  on  a  chair  without  the  smallest  ceremony,  and  called 
in  an  authoritative  tone  for  his  implements  of  writing,  which 
were  produced  by  one  of  three  attendants  that  accompanied 
him.  These,  when  their  master  was  seated,  squatted  upon 
their  heels  on  the  deck  before  his  chair,  attentive  only  to  his 
commands,  in  an  attitude  and  manner  very  much  resembling- 
baboons,  although  they  were  well  proportioned  men.  The 
officer  inquired,  in  broken  Portuguese,  the  name  of  the  ship, 
whence  she  came,  what  arms  and  ammunition  were  on  board, 
and  the  name  of  the  commander :  being  satisfied  in  these 
points,  he  carefully  committed  ihem  to  writing.  Hearing 
that  we  were  not  provided  with  a  pilot,  he  desired  the  captain 
to  come  to  an  anchor  till  one  could  l)e  procured ;  as,  in  case 
of  any  accident  happening,  he  would  be  held  responsible  for 
permitting  us  to  proceed.  Just  then,  Mr.  Palmer  in  the 
ship'*s  boat  made  hih,  appearance.  He  had  been  to  Rangoon, 
and  brought  down  a  pilot  with  him :  our  cautious  visitor 
offered  no  farther  objections,  but  took  his  leave  with  us  liltl< 
ceremony  as  he  h.wl  entered. 
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'  About  two  o'clock  a  small  boat  from  Rangoon  met  the 
ship:  a  man  in  it  hailed  our  pilot,  in  the  language  of 
Hindostan,  and  desired  him  to  cast  anchor,  as  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  governor  of  Rancoon  to  come  down  and 
receive  the  British  deputation  in  person.  We  immediately 
complied  with  his  desire. 

'  The  place  where  we  brought  to,  is  12  miles  below 
Rangoon.  The  entrance  of  the  river,  and  the  banks  on  each 
side,  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ganges;  but 
the  navigation  is  much  more  commodious.  The  channel  is 
bold  and  deep,  from  6^  to  8  fathoms,  uninterrupted  by 
shoals  or  inequality  of  soundings.  Mr.  Wood  judged  the 
river  at  this  place  to  be  from  three-quarters  to  a  mile  in 
breadth.  We  continued  at  anchor  till  next  day,  in  expectation 
of  the  promised  visit.  About  noon  the  fleet  came  in  sight:  it 
consisted  of  ^'•om  20  to  30  boats ;  on  a  nearer  approach, 
only  four  out  of  the  number  seemed  to  belong  to  persons  of 
superior  condition;  these  were  not  unlike,  in  form,  to  the 
drawings. of  the  state  canoes  of  some  of  the  South-sea  islands: 
they  were  long  and  narrow,  with  an  elevated  stem,  ornamented 
with  peacocks'  feathers,  and  the  tails  of  Tibet  cows ;  each  boat 
bore  a  different  flag,  and  had  a  long,  flexible,  painted  pole, 
with  a  gilded  ball  at  the  extremity,  protruding  horizontally 
from  the  stern.  Three  persons,  apparently  of  higiier  rank, 
came  on  board;  they  meant  to  be  civil,  but  were  perfectly 
free  from  restraint,  and  took  possession  of  chairs  without 
waiting  for  any  invitation,  or  paying  the  smallest  regard  to 
those  who  were  not  seated ;  whilst  their  attendants,  seemingly 
as  much  at  their  ease  as  their  masters,  formed  a  semicircle 
around  them  on  the  deck,  in  like  manner  as  the  servants  of 
our  former  visitor.  Being  as  yet  unapprized  of  the  external 
forms  of  respect  among  them,  such  conduct  surprised  us  a 
gt)od  deal.  The  chiei'  of  the  three,  a  good  looking  young 
man,  of  short  stature,  I  understood  to  be  a  man  of  consideration. 
He  was  a  governor  of  the  province  of  Dalla,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  to  Rangoon,  which  he  held  on  the  part  of 
the  moiher  of  the  queen,  whose Jaghire,  or  estate,  it  is.  The 
wcond,   an  elderly  plain  man,   said  he  was  nak-haan-gee ; 
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literally,  tlie  royal  ear.     I  was  afterwai'ds  informed  he  was 
transmitter  of  intelligence,  or  reporter  to  the  imperial  court, 
an  office  of  much  confidence.     The  third,  a  serce,  an  inferior 
secretary,  was  a  man  of  Uttle  relative  importance  compared 
with  the  other  two.     We  conversed  for  an  hour,  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter  who  spoke  the  language  of  Hindostan: 
they  were  extremely  inquisitive,  and  asked  a  number  of  questions 
concerning  the  mission,  which  were  answered  in  friendly  but 
general  terms.     Having  paid  their  compliments,  they  arose  to 
depart,  and  returned  to  their  boats,  making  lavish  professions 
of  friendship ;  and  whilst  the  ship  sailed  before  a  gentle  breeze, 
they  rowed   with  great  velocity   round  her,    performing  a 
variety  of  evolutions,  and  exhibiting  considerable  skill  in  the 
management  of  their  vessels,  which  were  of  unequal  dimensions, 
from  28  to  40  oars:  we  judged  the  longest  to  be  between  60 
and  70  feet,  and  from  6  to  8  in  breadth :  in  this  manner  we 
proceeded  until  tlie  town  and  shipping  were  in  view.    The 
Princess  Royal  East  Indiaman,  that  had  come  from  Madras 
for  a  cargo  of  timber,  fired  a  salute  to  the  company''s  colours ; 
and  the  Sea-horse  paid  a  compUment  to  the  battery  on  shore, 
of  11  guns,  which  were  returned  by  an  equal  number:  the 
pilot  came  to,  below  the  town,  apart  from  the  other  ships 
about  half  a  mile.     xVs  soon  as  the  Sea-horse  dropped  anchor, 
all  the  boats  withdrew,  without  further  notice  or  explanation.^ 
Major  Symes  was  for  some  time  watched  with  the  most 
vi^lant  suspicion,  and  subjected  to  a  restriction  little  short  of 
imprisonment:  but  growing  impatient,  he  tlireatened  to  return, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  captains  of  the  English  ships 
were  to  have  free  access ;  his  attendants  liberty  to  purchase 
what  they  wanted,  and  to  go  where  they  pleased;  the  spies 
stationed  on  board  the  Sea-horse  were  to  be  removed;  and 
boats  suliered  to  pass  from  the  ship  to  the  shore  without  a 
Birman  centinel. 

The  suspicions  of  the  Birmans  had  been  excited  by  some 
designing  men,  who  were  jealous  of  the  English :  but,  when 
a  reconciliation  took  place,  the  major  was  urged  to  embark 
for  Pegu,  where  the  viceroy  resided,  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  annual  feast  at  the  great  temple  of  Pegu  was  about  to  be 
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celebrated  with  sumptuous  magnificence ;  and  the  viceroy  had 

;pressed  a  particular   desire    that  the  English  gentlemen 
-.lould  witness  the  rejoicings.  ,. /,      , 

Pegu,  calculating  all  the  >vindings  of  the  river,  is  alxmi 
90  miles  from  Rangoon.  Here  the  major  and  hia  suite  were 
kindly  received  by  Baba-Sheen,  a  clever,  intelligent  officer. 
Scarcely  was  their  baggage  arranged  in  the  house  appointed 
for  the  residence  of  the  embassy,  when  the  majjxvoon^  or 
viceroy,  sent  to  the  major,  inviting  him  to  wave  ceremony, 
and  to  attend  on  the  following  morning  at  the  great  temple  of 
ShoemadoOf  to  view  the  amusements  of  the  first  day.      '      '  ? 

*  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,'  says  he,  '  Babn-Sheen 
arrived,  in  order  to  conduct  us  to  the  teniple;  he  brought 
•\vith  him  three  small  horses,  equipped  with  saddles  and  bridle*, 
resembling  those  used  by  the  higher  ranks  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hindostan.  After  breakfast,  Mr.  Wood,  doctor  Buchanan, 
and  myself,  mounted,  and  attended  by  Baba-Sheen,  and  an 
Ackedoo,  an  officer,  belonging  to  the  maywoon's  household, 
also  on  horseback,  set  out  to  view  the  ceremony.  We  entered 
the  new  town  by  the  nearest  gate,  and  proceeded  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  the  principal  street  till  we  came 
to  where  it  was  crossed  at  right  angles  by  another,  which  led 
from  the  maywoon's  residence  to  the  temple:  here  our  progress 
was  stopped  by  a  great  concourse  of  people,  and  we  perceived 
on  each  side  of  the  way,  troops  marching  by  single  files  in  slow 
time,  towards  the  temple.  By  the  advice  of  Baba-Sheen,  we 
occupied  a  convenient  s]M)t  to  view  the  procession.  The  troops 
that  we  saw,  were  the  may  woon's  guard ;  5  or  COO  men  passed 
us  in  this  manner,  Avretchedly  armed  and  equipped ;  many 
had  muskets  that  appeared  in  a  very  unserviceable  state,  with 
accoutreuiciitis  not  in  a  more  respectable  ccmdition  ;  some  were 
provided  vith  »{)eais,  others  with  sabres;  whilst  their  dress 
was  as  motley  as  their  weapons.  Several  were  naked  to  the 
middle,  having  only  a  htmmerbmidt  or  waistcloth,  rolled 
roimd  their  waist,  and  passed  between  theii*  legs ;  S(mie  were 
dressed  in  old  velvet,  or  cloth  coats,  which  they  put  on 
•regardless  of  size  or  fashion,  although  it  scarce  covered  their 
nakedness,  or  trailed  on  the  ground :  it  was  finery,  and  finery 
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in  any  shape  was  welcome.  Some  wore  Dutch  broad  briiiniied 
hats,  bound  with  gold  lace,  others  the  crown  of  hats,  without 
any  brim  at  all :  the  officers  of  this  martial  band,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  Christian  descendants  of  Portugucze 
ancestors,  exhibited  a  very  grotesque  appearance.  The  first 
personages  of  rank  that  })assed  by  were  three  children  of  the 
maywoon,  astride  upon  mcn"'s  shoulders;  the  eldest,  a  boy 
about  eight  years  of  age ;  the  youngest,  a  girl  not  more  than 
five ;  the  latter  only  was  legitimate,  being  the  first  born  of  his 
present  wife ;  the  two  elder  were  the  offspring  of  concubines. 
The  maywoon  followed  at  a  short  distance,  mounted  on  the 
neck  of  a  very  fine  elephant,  which  he  guided  himself.  His 
dress  was  handsome  and  becoming,  he  had  on  a  dark  velvet 
robe  with  long  sleeves,  trimmed  with  broad  gold  lace,  and  on 
his  head  he  wore  a  conical  cap  of  the  same  material,  richly 
embroidered :  a  number  of  parade  elephants  in  tawdry  housings 
brought  up  the  rear.  As  we  had  not  been  formally  introduced, 
he  passed  by,  without  honouring  us  with  any  notice.  Trocceding 
to  the  foot  of  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  })agoda,  his  elephant 
knelt  down  to  suffer  him  to  alight.  Whilst  he  was  in  tlie 
performance  of  this  act,  the  parade  elephants  knelt  also,  and 
the  crowd  that  followed  squatted  on  their  heels.  Having 
ascended  the  flight  of  steps,  he  put  off  his  shoes,  and  walked 
once  round  the  temple  without  his  umbrella,  which  was  laid 
aside  out  of  reverence  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  When  he 
had  finished  this  ceremony,  lie  proceeded  to  the  scene  of 
amusement,  a  sort  of  theatre  erected  at  an  angle  of  the  area 
of  the  temple.  Town  saloons,  or  open  halls,  separate  from 
the  great  building,  formed  two  sides  of  the  theatre,  which 
was  about  50  feet  square,  covered  by  an  awning  of  grass, 
spread  on  a  fiat  roof  of  slender  cajies,  supported  by  bambcx> 
poles.  Beneath  the  projecting  verge  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
^saloons,  there  was  an  elevated  seat,  with  a  handsome  canopy 
of  cloth,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  maywoon  and  his  three 
children ;  and  on  a  bare  bench  beneath  him  .sat  the  principal 
officers  (»f  his  court.  On  the  left  .'^iJe  of  the  theatre,  a  similar 
canopy  and  chair  were  erected  for  the  maywoon  of  Martaban, 
•TV ho  kippened  at  this  time  to  be  passing  by  to  take  possession 
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%        of  his  government.     Opposite  to  him,  under  the  roof  of  the 

other  saloon,  seats  were  provided  for  the  English  gentlemen, 

cov   'ed  with  fine  carpeting,  but  without  any  canopy.     The 

diversions  of  this  day  tv)iisisted  entirely  of  boxing  and  wrestling. 

In  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  Ci'inmpions,  the  ground  had 

been  prepared,  and  made  soft  with  moistened  sand.     At  the 

latter  exercise  they  seemed  to  be  very  expert :  a  short,  stout 

man  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  superior  skill  and 

strength ;  we  were  told,  that  in  former  contests  he  had  killed 

two  of  his  antagonists.     The  first  that  encountereil  him  on 

the  present  (Kcasion,  though  much  superior  in  size,  was,  after 

a  short  struggle,  pitched  on  his  head,  and,  as  the  bystanders 

said,  severely  hurt.      Many  others  displayed  great  activity 

and  address ;   but  in  the  art  of  boxing  they  seemed  very 

deficient,  notwithstanding  they  used  fists,  knees,  and  elbows. 

The  battles  were  of  short  duration ;  blood  drawn  on  either 

side  terminated  the  contest;  and  even  without  it,  themaywoon 

would  not  suffer  them  to  contend  long.     At  the  end  of  an 

engagement    both    combatants    approached    the    maywoon's 

throne,   and   prostrated   themselves   before   him,    with   their 

foreheads  to  the  ground,  whilst  an  attendant  spread  on  the 

shoulders  of  each  two  pieces  ol*  cotton  cloth,  as  the  reward  of 

their   exertions,    wliich   they  carried  away  in  a  crouching 

position,  until  they  mingled  with  the  crowd.     The  places  of 

those  who  retired  were  immediately  filled  by  fresh  pugilists. 

This  amusement   lasted   for   three  hours,   until  we  became 

quite  weary  of  it ;  tea  and  sweetmeats  in  great  profusion  were 

afterwards  served  to  us,  in  the  nanie  of  the  maywoon.     We 

departed  without  ceremony,  and  got  home  about  four  o'clock, 

extremely  oppressed  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather. 

'  In  the  morning  an  early  message  came  from  the  maywoon,, 
intimating  that  he  hoped  to  see  us  that  day  at  the  government 
house.  Baba-Sheen  also  made  a  tender  of  his  services  to 
introduce  us  to  the  praw^  or  lord ;  who  being  ready  at  the 
hour  appointed,  we  set  out  on  horseback  to  pay  our  visit  of 
ceremony,  preceded  by  soldiers  of  the  guard,  and  our  personal 
attendants.  Six  Birmans  also  walked  in  front,  bearing  the 
articles  intended  as  a  present,  which  consisted  of  silks,  satins. 
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velvets,  gold,  flowered  and  .plain  muslins,  some  broad  cloth, 
and  a  handsome  silver-mounted  fowling  piece.  In  this  order 
we  marched  through  the  town',  the  objects  of  universal 
curiosity,  till  we  reached  the  gate  of  an  enclosure  surrounding 
lliD  mn»  woon's  dwelling.  It  was  made  of  boards  nailed  to 
posts  IJi  or  13  feet  high,  and  comprehended  a  spacious  square, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  governor's  residence.  There 
were  likewise  some  smaller  houses  irregularly  disposed, 
appropriated,  as  we  understood,  to  the  several  members  of 
the  niay  woon''8  family.  We  pulknl  off  our  shoes  at  the  Ixittom 
of  the  stairs,  and  were  ushered  into  the  saloon,  from  whence, 
turning  to  the  right,  we  ascended  three  steps  into  a  hall, 
where  a  number  of  persons,  ranged  on  each  side,  were  sitting 
with  their  legs  inverted,  waiting  the  entrance  of  the  maywoon. 
Instructed  by  Baba-Sheen,  we  took  our  seats  on  small  carpets 
spread  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  front  of  a  narrow  gallery, 
elevated  alwut  two  feet  from  the  floor,  and  railed  in;  with 
the  presents  ])laced  before  us  on  trays.  In  a  few  ntinutes  the 
maywoon  entered  by  a  door  at  one  end  of  the  gallery ;  we 
made  no  obeisance,  as  none  was  desired,  but  his  attendants 
crouched  to  the  ground.  He  sat  down,  and  silence  was  kept 
for  some  time,  which  I  first  interrupted,  by  telling  him, 
through  Uaba-Sheen,  that  the  governor-general  of  India, 
Iiaving  received  his  friendly  letter,  and  being  well  assured  of 
the  amicable  disposition  of  the  IJirman  government  towards 
the  English  nation,  had  charged  me  with  the  delivery  of  letters 
and  presents  to  his  majesty  at  Ava,  and  had  likewise  requested 
his  acceptance  of  a  few  articles  which  I  had  brought  with  me. 
I  then  rose,  and  presented  the  govcrnor-generars  letter ;  he 
laid  it  on  the  tray  before  him,  talked  of  indifferent  matters, 
and  was  extremely  polite  in  his  e;cpressions  and  manner,  but 
carefully  avoided  all  discourse  that  had  the  least  relation  to 
business,  or  the  objects  of  the  embassy.  After  half  an  hour's 
conversation,  chiefly  on  uninteresting  topics,  he  invited  us  to 
a  grand  display  of  fire^vorks,  which  was  .to  take  place  on  the 
following  day,  and  soon  afler  withdrew  unceremoniously :  tea 
and  sweetmeats  were  then  served  up.  Having  tasted  of  what 
was  set  before  us,  we  were  conducted  by  Baba-Sheen  to  the 
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outer  balcony,  to  view  the  different  companies  pass  by  that 
intended  to  exhibit  fireworks  on  the  following  day. 

«  It  is  the  custom,  on  this  occasion,  for  the  several  mious, 
or  districts,  whose  situation  is  not  too  remote,  to  select  and 
send  a  number  of  men  and  women  from  the  community  to 
represent  them  at  the  general  festival :   these  companies  vit 
with  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  fireworks,  and  on 
the  eve  of  celebration  pass  the  government-house  in  review 
before  the  maywoon  and  his  family,  each  company  distinct. 
A  small  waggon,  drawn  by  four  buffUloes,  profusely  decorated 
with  peacocks'  feathers,  and  the  tails  of  Tibet  cows,  led  the 
pnKession,  on  which  were  laid  the  fireworks  of  that  particular 
coni[)any ;   next  advanced  the  men  belonging  to  it,  dancing 
and  shouting;    the  females,  in  a  separate  troop,  came  last, 
singing  in  full  chorus,  and  clapping  their  hands  in  accuratel)^ 
measured  time.     They,  for  the  most  part,   appeared  to  be 
girls  from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  comely,  and  well  made,  but 
their  features  were  without  the  delicacy  of  the  damsels  of 
Hindostan,  or  the  bloom  of  the  soft  Circassian  beauties.     In 
every  company  of  young  women,   there  were  a  few   aged 
mati-ons,  probably  as  a  check  on  the  vivacity  of  youth ;  the 
seniors,  however,  seemed  to  join  in  the  festivity  with  juvenile 
spiTghtliness.     Refreshments  were  agahi  served  up  to  us,  and 
we  returned  home  alwut  two  o'clock. 

'  At  eight  in  the  morning  great  crowds  had  assembled  on 
the  plain  without  the  stockade  of  the  present  town,  but  within 
the  walls  of  ancient  Pegu;  three  temporary  sheds  were  erected 
on  the  middle  of  the*gi*een,  apart  from  each  other,  one  for 
the  reception  of  the  maywoon  and  his  family,  another  for  the 
Martaban  governor,  and  a  third  for  our  accommodation. 
Connnon  spectators,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  were 
scattered  in  groups  oyer  the  plain ;  each  division  or  company 
exhibited  in  turn  its  own  fireworks :  the  di-^splay  of  rockets 
was  strikingly  grand,  but  nothing  else  merited  attention. 
The  cylinders  of  the  rc^ckets  were  trunks  of  trees  hollowed, 
many  of  theiii  seven  or  eight  feet  loiigj  and  from  two  to  three 
I'eet  in  circumference;  these  were  bound  by  strong  ligatures 
to  thick  bamboos,  18  or  ^0  feet  in  length:  they  rose  to  a 
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great  hciglit,  and  in  descending  omitted  various  appeu  .•  .;e* 
of  fire  that  were  very  beautiful.  The  time  ap{)ointed  for  the 
amusement  considerably  diminished  the  effect,  but  it  was 
chi^sen  from  a  humane  apprehension  of  injury  to  the  people 
by  the  fall  of  extinguished  rockets,  whicii  must  have  rendered 
the  diversion,  during  the  niglit,  extremely  dangerous.-.^ 
Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  a  man  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  in  the  way  of  one  that  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
Each  company,  after  contributing  its  share  towards  the  general 
entertainment,  marched  past  the  maywoon,  to  the  sound  of 
musical  instruments ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to  our  shed 
with  songs  and  dances,  "  the  pipe  and  the  tabor,^  manifesting 
every  lively  demonstration  of  joy. 

^  It  was  a  s}iectacle  not  less  pleasing  tlian  novel  to  an 
European,  to  witness  such  a  concourse  of  people  of  all  cla8«e!#, 
brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  hilarity  and  sport,  without 
their  committing  one  act  of  intemperance,  or  being  disgraced 
by  a  single  instance  of  intoxication.  What  scenes  of  riot  and 
debauchery  would  not  a  similar  festival  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
capital  town  of  Great  Britain  inevitably  produce  !  The 
reflection  is  humiliating  to  an  Englishman,  however  proud  he 
may  feel  of  the  national  character. 

*  During  the  four  following  days  we  enjoyed  a  respite  from 
public  shows  and  ceremonials,  and  had  leisure  for  observation ; 
notwithstanding  our  hall,  in.  a  morning,  was  generally  crowded, 
as  every  person  of  distinction  in  Pegu  paid  me  the  compliment 
of  a  visit,  except  the  maywoon,  who,  within  the  precincts  of 
his  own  government,  where  he  represents  the  king,  never 
returns  a  visit.  Numbers  both  of  men  and  women,  prompted 
by  harmless  curiosity,  surrounded  the  paling  of  the  inclosure 
from  morning  till  night ;  those  of  a  better  class  usually  came 
in,  some  previously  asking  permission,  but  many  entered 
without  it.  Perfectly  free  from  restraint  among  themselves, 
the  Birmans  scruple  not  to  go  into  your  house  without 
ceremony,  although  you  ai'e  an  utter  stranger.  To  do  them 
justice,  however,  they  are  not  at  all  displeased  at  your  taking 
the  same  freedom  Avith  them.  This  intrusion  is  confined 
wholly  to  your  public  room ;  they  do  not  attempt  to  open  a 
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cl«x)r,  and  where  a  curtain  dropped  denotes  privacy,  they 
never  offer  to  violate  the  barrier.  On  entering  the  room  they 
immediately  descend  into  the  posture  of  lespect.  Of  all  our 
customs  none  seemed  to  surprize  them  more  than  the 
preparations  for  dining :  the  variety  of  the  utensils,  and  our 
manner  of  sitting  at  table,  excited  their  wonder ;  they  never 
took  any  greater  liberty  than  merely  to  come  into  the  room, 
and  sit  down  on  the  floor ;  they  meddled  with  nothing,  and 
asked  for  nothing,  and  when  desired  to  go  away  always  ol)eyed 
with  cheerfulness.  Had  untold  gold  been  placed  before  them, 
r  nm  confident  not  a  piece  would  have  been  purloined. 
Among  the  njen  of  rank  that  visited  us,  an  officer  called 
■scree  dogee  favoured  us  with  his  company  more  frequently 
than  the  rest ;  lie  held,  by  connnission  from  the  king,  the 
place  of  chief  i>rovincial  secretary,  and  junior  judge  of  the 
criminal  court ;  this  gentleman  often  partook  of  our  dinner, 
and  seemed  to  relish  our  fare,  l>ut  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  taste  wine  or  strong  liquors;  he  was  much  pleased  with  the 
English  mode  of  making  tea,  of  which  he  drank  copiously; 
indeed  it  is  a  beverage  highly  palatable  to  all  ranks  of  Birmans. 

*  The  solar  year  of  the  Birmans  was  now  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  three  last  days  are  usually  spent  by  them  in  merriment 
and  feasting ;  we  were  invited  by  the  maywoon  to  be  present 
on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  April,  at  the  exhibition  of  a 
dramatic  representation. 

*  At  a  little  before  eight  o'clock,  the  hour  when  the  play 
was  to  commence,  we  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  maywoon, 
accompanied  by  Baba-Sheen,  who,  on  all  occasions,  acted  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  The  theatre  was  the  open  court, 
splendidly  illuminated  by  lamps  and  torches;  the  maywoon 
and  his  lady  sat  in  a  projecting  balcony  of  his  house;  we 
occupied  seats  below  him,  raised  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground  and  covered  with  carpets ;  a  crowd  of  spectators  were 
seated  in  a  circle  round  the  stage.  The  performance  began 
immediately  on  our  arrival,  and  far  excelled  any  Indian  drama 
I  had  ever  seen.  The  dialogue  was  spirited  without  rant,  and 
the  action  animated,  without  being  extravagant :  the  dresees 
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of  tho  principal  performers  wore  showy  iind  l)ec()miii^.  F 
wan  told  that  the  best  actors  were  natives  of  Siuni,  a  nation 
which,  though  unable  to  contend  with  the  Itirmans  and 
Peguere  in  war,  have  cultivated  with  more  success  the  refined 
arts  of  peace.  Hy  way  of  an  interlude  Ixjtwecn  the  acts,  a 
clownish  buffoon  entertained  tho  audience  with  a  recital  of 
different  passagcnt,  and  by  grimace,  and  frequent  alterationR 
of  tone  and  countenance,  extorted  loud  peals  of  laughter  from 
the  spectators.  The  Binnuns  .seem  to  delight  in  raimickry, 
and  are  very  expert  in  the  ))ractice,  possessing  uncommon 
versatility  of  countenance.  An  eminent  practitioner  of  this 
art  amused  us  with  a  .s])ecimen  of  liis  skill,  at  our  own  house, 
and,  to  our  no  small  astonishment,  exhibited  a  masterly 
display  of  the  ))assions,  in  jiantomimic  looks  and  gestures :  the 
transitions  he  made  from  ])ain  to  pleasure,  from  joy  to  despair, 
from  rage  to  mildness,  from  laughter  to  tears ;  his  expression 
of  terror,  and,  nlK)ve  all,  his  look  of  idiotism,  were  performances 
of  first  rate  merit  in  their  line,  and  we  agreed  in  opinion,  that 
had  his  f«tes  decreed  him  to  have  Imjcu  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  his  genius  would  have  rivalled  that  of  ^ny  modern 
comedian  '^f  the  English  stage. 

*  On  the  12th  of  April,  the  last  day  of  the  Birman  year, 
we  were  invited  by  the  maywcon  to  bear  ^»  part  ourselves  in  a 
sport  that  is  universally  practised  throughout  the  Birman 
dominions  on  the  concluding  day  of  their  annual  cycle.  To 
wash  away  the  impurities  of  the  past,  and  commence  the  new 
year  free  from  stain,  women  on  this  dav  are  accustomed  to 
throw  water  on  every  man  they  meet,  which  the  men  have  the 
privilege  of  retorting ;  this  licence  gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
harmless  merriment,  particularly  amongst  the  young  women, 
who,  armed  with  large  syringes  and  flaggons,  endeavour  to 
wet  every  man  that  goes  altmg  the  street,  and,  in  their  turn, 
receive  a  wetting  with  jK'rfect  good  humour;  nor  is  the  smallest 
indecency  ever  manifested  in  this  or  in  any  other  of  their  sports. 
Dirty  water  is  never  cast ;  a  man  is  not  allowetl  to  lay  hold  of 
a  woman,  but  may  fling  as  much  water  over  her  as  he  pleases, 
provided  slic  has  been  the  aggrt'ss«)r;  but  if  a  vvoman  wurn.^ 
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a  man  that  she  does  not  mean  to  join  in  tlie  diversion.  It  i» 
considered  as  an  avowal  of  pregnancy,  ajid  she  passes  without 
molestation. 

*  About  an  hour  before  sunset  we  went  to  the  maywoon's, 
and  found  that  his  lady  had  provided  plentifully  to  give  us  a 
wet  reception.  In  the  hall  were  placed  three  large  China  jars, 
full  of  water,  with  bowls  and  ladles  to  fling  it.  Each  of  us, 
on  entering,  had  a  bottle  of  rose-water  presented  to  him,  a 
little  of  which  we  in  turn  poured  into  the  palm  of  the 
raaywoon's  hand,  who  sprinkled  it  over  his  own  vest  of  fine 
flowered  muslin;  the  lady  then  made  her  appearance  at  the 
door,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that  she  did  not  mean  to  join 
in  the  sport  herself,  but  made  her  eldest  daughter,  a  pretty 
child,  in  the  nurse's  arms,  pour  from  a  golden  cup  some 
rose-water  mixed  with  sandal-w(X)d,  first  over  her  father,  and 
then  over  each  of  the  English  gentlemen ;  this  was  a  signal 
for  the  sport  to  begin.  We  were  prepared,  being  dressed  in 
linen  waistcoats.  From  10  to  20  women,  young  and 
middle-aged,  rushed  into  the  hall  from  the  inner  apartments, 
who  surrounded  and  deluged  without  mercy  four  men  ill  able 
to  maintain  so  unequal  a  contest.  The  maywoon  was  soon 
driven  from  the  field ;  but  Mr.  Wood  having  got  possession 
of  one  of  the  jars,  we  were  enabled  to  preserve  our  ground  till 
the  water  was  exhausted ;  it  seemed  to  afford  them  great 
diversion,  especially  if  we  appeared  at  all  distressed  by  the 
quantity  of  water  flung  in  our  faces.  All  parties  being  tired, 
and  completely  drenched,  we  went  home  to  change  our  clothes, 
and  in  the  way  met  many  damsels  who  would  willingly  have 
renewed  the  sport ;  they,  however,  were  afraid  to  begin 
without  receiving  encouragement  from  us,  not  knowing  how 
it  might  be  taken  by  strangers ;  but  they  assailed  Baba-Sheen 
and  his  Biniian  attendants  with  little  ceremony.  No 
inconvenient  consequences  were  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
wetting ;  the  weather  was  favourable,  and  we  ran  no  risk  of 
taking  cold.  Having  put  on  dry  clothes,  we  returned  to  the 
may  woon's,  and  were  entertained  with  a  dance  and  puppet-show 
that  lasted  till  eleven."' 
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During  this  tiiiiu  tiiujor  Syines  und  Ii'ih  suite  were  pleiuifully 
supplied  with  provihions,  und  provided  with  horHCS  fur  excrcive. 
They  wore  permitted  to  visit  any  part  of  the  eity,  whieh  wai» 
tlien  rapidly  ret-overing  from  the  desolation  caused  by  I'ormer 
wars.  The  Htrects  are  spacious  an<l  paved  with  brick,  and 
the  houses  raised  from  the  ground  on  wo«»den  posts.  *  But 
the  object  in  Pei^u,"  says  our  author,  '  that  most  attracts,  and 
most  merits  notice,  is  the  noble  edifice  of  Shoeviadoo^  or  the 
Golden  Supreme.  This  extraordinary  pile  of  building  is 
erected  on  a  double  terrace,  one  raised  upon  another:  the 
lower  and  greater  terrace  is  about  10  feet  above  the  .i-.'.mal 
level  of  the  groimd,  forming  an  exact  paralle'g)  r. :  t'.u 
upper  and  lessor  terrace  is  similar  in  shape,  an<!  riws  about 
20  feet  above  the  lower  terrace,  or  30  nbo^  '  the  levc^  of  the 
country.  I  judged  a  side  of  the  lower  terrace  to  be  1,391 
feet ;  of  the  upper,  684. 

*  Shoemadoo  is  a  pyramidical  building,  com|)osed  of  brick 
and  mortar,  without  excavation  or  aperture  of  any  sort ; 
octagonal  at  the  base,  and  spiral  at  top ;  each  side  of  the  Imse 
measures  162  feel;  this  immense  breadth  dnninishcs  abruptly, 
and  a  similar  building  has  not  unaptly  been  compared  in  shape 
to  a  large  speaking-trumpet. 

'  A  ^^icat  variety  of  mouldings  encircle  the  building,  and 
ornaments  somewhat  resembling  i\\e  flcur-dc4ijs  surround  the 
lower  part  of  the  spire :  circular  mouldings  likewise  girt  it  to 
a  considerable  height,  above  which  are  ornaments  in  stucco 
not  unlike  the  leaves  of  a  Corinthian  capital,  and  the  whole  is^ 
crowned  by  a  tee^  or  umbrella,  of  open  iron-work,  from  which 
rises  a  rod  with  a  gilded  pennant. 

*  The  circumference  of  the  tec  is  56  feet;  it  rests  on  an 
iron  axis  fixed  in  the  buil<1;ng  and  is  farther  secured  by  large 
chains  <rongly  rivetted  to  t,  '  ..i  •♦>.  Rout^^l  fhe  lu\>c'r  rim  of 
the  tee  are  appended  a  ;  . '^r  i  bells,  which,  agitated  by 
the  wind,  make  a  continual  jingling. 

*  The  extreme  height  of  the  edifice,  from  the  level  of  the 
country,  is  361  feet,  and  above  the  interior  terrace,  331  feet. 

'  From  the  upper  projcclion  that  surrounds  the  base  of 
Shoenurdtto,    the   prospeit   of    the   circumjacent   country   i 
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cxtenHivc  and  pieturoNquc ;  but  it  i«  n  pr()«)M>ct  of  nature  in 
her  ru(i'  '  ntute;  thcM'c  aru  lew  inhubitantM,  uiid  ticarcely  any 
cultivation. 

*  Not  lieing  able  to  prociiru  any  HEtiHlrtctory  information 
respecting  tin'  antiquit*^  of  Slioemad(M),  I  paid  ft  vtwit  in  the 
siredaiL.,  or  nupei !  r  rfiafutan  (prie»»l)  of  the  cowntry  ;  his 
al)ode  wtu  situated  in  a  nhady  ^rove  of  tHinarirul  trees  almut 
five  miles  south  vant  of  the  city  ,  overy  obji  ot  set'inod  to 
correR[K>nd  with  the  years  jind  dig;nity  of  the  |)OKses8or.  He 
told  nie,  that  in  the  convulsionH  <>f  the  Pegu  empire,  mo«t  ai 
their  valuable  records  had  Iwen  destroyed,  but  it  was 
traditionally  believed  that  the  temple  of  Shoeniadoo  wis 
founded  2,300  years  ago,  by  two  iiiei-chants,  brothers,  v/hu 
came  to  Pegu  from  TallotvmivUy  a  district  one  day''s  journey 
east  of  Martaban. 

*  The  only  article  of  consequence  manufactured  in  Pegu  is 
silk  and  cotton  cloth,  which  the  women  weave  for  their  own 
and  their  husbands'*  use.  It  is  wn  ight  with  considerable 
dexterity;  the  thread  is  well  spun,  ./nd  the  texture  of  the 
web  is  close  and  strong;  it  is  nu>stl\  checquered  like  the 
Scotch  tartan.  They  make  no  more  tl  an  what  suffices  their 
own  ctmaumption. 

'  We  had  now  spent  nearly  three  weeks  at  Pegu,  and  seen 
every  thing  worthy  of  notice,  which,  in  a  place  so  Imicly 
rescued  from  desert,  could  not  be  very  inl^resting  or  various. 
Gathering  clouds,  and  a  gloomy  horizon,  for  told  the  approach 
of  the  south-west  monsoon ;  and  we  had  reason  shortly  to 
€xpect  the  arrival  of  a  royal  messenger,  to  noiity  his  majesty"'s 
pleasure  in  regard  to  our  further  progrcHs.  Having  also 
several  arrangements  to  make  at  Rangoon,  pvopai'atory  to  our 
departure,  it  became  expedient  to  appoint  a  lay  for  quitting 
Pegu ;  I  therefore  intimidated  to  the  may wo(  n  my  intention, 
and  fix,ed  on  the  25th  to  take  my  leave,  on  which  day  I  visited 
him  in  form.  After  half  an  hour's  cheerful  conversati(Hi,  he 
iisked  me  with  much  earnestness,  whether  we  were  pleased 
with  the  reception  and  treatment  we  had  received ;  in  return, 
I  gave  him  the  most  ample  assurances  of  our  entl.e  satisfaction, 
expressed  my  sense  of  his  past  kindness,  and  my  reliance  on 
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his  future  friendship ;  he  seemed  happy  to  find  that  we  were 
contented,  and  handsomely  apologized  for  the  restraint  and 
apparent  rudeness  we  had  sustained  on  ou.  first  coming  to 
Rangoon,  which,  he  said,  originated  in  misconception.  Thus 
we  parted  with  perfect  complacency  on  both  sides, 

*  Captain  Thomas  and  Dr.  Buchanan,  with  a  proportion  of 
the  baggage  and  servants,  left  Pegu  on  the  21st,  to  return  to 
Rangoon ;  Mr.  Wood  and  myself  were  ready  to  embark  on 
the  26th.  We  went  on  board  in  the  afternoon,  attended  by 
the  nakheen,  two  inferior  officers  of  government,  and  the 
public  interpreter ;  the  remainder  of  our  domestics  followed  in 
a  separate  boat.  The  heavy  rains  that  fell  during  the  night 
incommoded  the  rowers ;  and  retarded  our  progress ;  next 
morning  the  weather  cleared  up,  but  towards  noon  the  sky 
again  became  overcast,  and  seemed  to  proniise  a  stormy  night. 
At  two  oVlock  we  reached  a  village  on  the  east  bank,  called 
Deesa ;  at  this  place  we  found  two  commodious  houses 
unoccupied,  close  to  the  river.  Our  boatmen  being  fatigued, 
and  there  appearing  no  probability  of  being  able  to  reach 
Rangoon  by  the  nighty's  tide,  I  judged  it  most  advisable  to 
take  up  our  quarters  here  until  the  morning. 

*  Making  inquiries  respecting  what  game  the  country 
produced,  the  imon-gee,  or  chief  person  of  the  village,  told 
me  that  it  aboinided  in  various  kinds,  particularly  deer ;  and 
that  if  I  chose  to  walk  out  with  my  gun,  he  would  be  my 
guide,  and  undertake  to  shew  mc  a  herd  of  antelopes  at  no 
distance.  I  accepted  the  offer  with  pleasure;  we  went  through 
the  village,  which  did  not  contain  more  than  50  houses, 
comfortable  in  appeai'ance,  and  well  raised  from  the  ground : 
the  women  and  children  flocked  to  their  doors,  and  screamed 
with  astonishment  at  seeing  such  a  phamomenon  as  an  English 
officer  dressed  in  his  uniform.  Proceeding  to  the  eastward, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  we  came  on  an  extensive  plain, 
where  the  tall  rank  grass  had  been  consumed  by  fire,  to  allow 
the  growth  of  the  mon;  delicate  shoots,  as  pasturage  for  the 
cattle.  Here  we  soon  discovered  a  herd  of  deer,  but  so 
watchful  and  wild,  that  I  could  not  get  near  enough  to  fire  a 
random  shot  from  a  rifle,   which  did  not  take  effect.     In 
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I  endeavouring   to    approach    them    unperceived,    I   left    my 
servants  and  guide  at  a  considerable  distance,   and  took  a 
circuit  by  myself,  out  of  sight  of  my  companions.     A  drove 
7  of  buffaloes  belonging  to  the  villagers  happened  to  be  nigh  at 
%  the  time  that  I  discharged  my  gun ;  alarmed  at  the  noise,  the 
I  whole  troop  raised  their  heads,  and,  instead  of  running  away, 
?  seemed  to  stand  on  the  defensive.     I  walked  leisurely  from 
i  them,  when  two  came  out  of  the  herd,  and,  with  their  tails 
I  and  heads  erect,  trotted  towards  me,  not  in  a  straight  line, 
i   but  making  a  half  circle,  as  if  afraid  to  advance ;  they  were 
I  too  nigh  for  me  to  think  of  escaping  by  flight,  I  therefore 
ke[)t  on  at  a  moderate  pace,  in  an  oblique  direction,  stopping 
at  times,   with  my  face  towards  them,   on  which  they  also 
stood  still,  and  looked  at  me ;  but  when  I  resumed  my  way, 
they  immediately  advanced ;  in  this  circuitous  manner  one  of 
them  came  so  close  that  I  felt  my  situation  extremely  awkward, 
y  I  had  reloaded  my  rifle  whilst  I  walked,  but  reserved  it  for 
J  an  extremity.      As  the  beast  approached,   I  stopped  more 
frequently,    which  always  checked  his  progress  for  a  time; 
but  he  had  now  drawn  so  nigh,  that  I  expected  every  instant 
to  have  a  direct  charge  at  me :  fortunately  the  miou-gee  from 
a  distance  discovered  my  situation ;  he  hallooed  out,  and  made 
signs  b}/  taking  off  his  blue  cotton  jacket,  holding  it  up  in  the 
I  air,  and  then  throwing  it  down.    I  immediately  comprehended 
-^  his  meaning,  and,  whilst  I  edged  away,  slipped  off  my  scarlet 
§  coat,  which  I  flung,  together  with  my  hat,  into  some  long 
H  grass,  where  they  lay  concealed ;  the  buffalo  instantly  desisted 
I  from  the  pursuit,   and  returned  towards  the  herd,   quietly 
I  grazing  as  he  retired.     This  circumstance  proves  the  buffalo 
I  entertains  the  sa^ne  antipathy  to  the  colour  of  red  or  scarlet 
ijthat  some  other  animals  are  known  to  do.     The  miou-gee, 
'I when  I  joined  him,  seemed  quite  as  much  alarmed  as  I  was; 
he  said,  that  if  I  had  sustained  any  injury,  his  head  would 
have  paid  the  forfeit  of  the  accident. 

'  Next  morning  liefore  daylight  we  left  Deesa  with  the  first 
lof'  the  ebb ;  at  10  o'clock  we  reached  Rangoon,  and  landed  at 
lour  former  dwelling  below  the  town.  Baba-Sheen,  who  had 
|tj*avelled  all  night,  arrived  about  the  same  hour  from  Pegu. 
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<  How  much  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  country  we  had 
just  left,  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  healthful  on  the  globe, 
should  remain,  for  the  greater  part,  a  solitary  desert,  whilst 
so  many  of  the  human  race  are  condemned  to  languish  away 
life  in  noxious  regions,  or  extract,  by  incessant  labour,  a 
scanty  subsistence  from  a  barren  soil.  The  natives  of  the 
adjacent  islands  of  Nicobar,  whose  swollen  limbs  and  diseased 
bodies  evince  the  pestilential  atmosphere  they  breathe,  might 
here  prove  useful  members  of  general  society,  live  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  salubrious  climate,  supply  their  own,  and 
contribute  to  relieve  the  wants  of  others.  But  it  must  require 
a  long  and  uninterrupted  term  of  peace  to  renew  the  population 
of  Pegu.  Should  it  ever  be  so  fortunate,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Pegu  will  be  numbered  amongst  the  most  flourishing 
and  delightful  countries  of  the  east."* 

Having  reached  Rangoon,  the  major  again  found  himself 
treated  with  great  formality  and  caution.  The  population 
of  this  place  consists  of  about  30,000  people.  It  is  increased 
from  being  an  asylum  for  insolvent  debtors.  The  rhahaans, 
or  priests,  are  numerous.  They  live  by  beg^ng,  and  receive 
the  contributions  of  the  laity  ready  cooked,  as  they  hold  it 
derogatory  to  perform  any  of  the  common  functions  of  life. 

Near  the  town  is  a  village  wholly  inh.ihited  by  prostitutes. 
*  Prostitution,'  says  our  autlior,  '  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
countries,  is  the  ultimate  resort  of  female  wretchedness, 
but  here  it  is  often  attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar 
and  unmerited  misery.  Many  who  follow  this  course  of  life 
are  not  at  their  own  disposal,  or  receive  the  earnings  of  their 
unhappy  profession;  they  are  slaves  sold  by  creditors  to  a 
licensed  pander,  for  debts  more  frequently  contracted  bv 
others,  than  by  themselves.  According  to  the  laws  of  Pegu, 
he  who  incurs  a  debt  which  he  cannot  pay,  becomes  the 
property  of  his  creditor,  who  may  claim  the  insolvent  debtor 
as  his  slave,  and  oblige  him  to  perform  menial  service  until 
he  liquidates  the  debt;  nor  does  the  unhappy  man  always 
suffer  in  his  own  person  alone,  his  immediate  relatives  are 
often  included  in  the  bond,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  an 
liable  to  be  attached  and  sold,  to  discharge  the  obligation 
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The  wretchedness  into  which  this  inhuman  law  plunges  whole 

fam)lif>s  is  not  to  be  described.     Innocent  women  are  often 

dragged  from  domestic  comfort  and  happiness,  and  from  the 

I  folly  or  misfortune  of  the  master  of  the  house,  in  which  they 

I  perhaps  have  no  blame,  are  sold  to  the  licensed  superintendant 

[of  the  tackalk/,  who,  if  they  posses  attractions,  pays  a  high 

price  for  tiiem,  and  reimburses  himself  by  the  wages  of  their 

prostitution. 

'  In  their  treatment  of  the  softer  sex  the  Birmans  are 
destitute  both  of  dehcacy  and  humanity;  they  consider  women 
aB  httle  superior  to  the  brute  stock  of  their  farms.  The  lower 
class  of  Birmans  make  no  scruple  of  selling  their  daughters, 
and  even  their  wives,  to  foreigners  who  come  to  pass  a 
temporary  residence  amongst  them.  It  reflects  no  disgrace 
on  any  of  the  parties,  and  the  woman  is  not  dishonoured  by 
the  connexion. 

'  Teak,  the  most  durable  wood  that  is  known,  and  best 

adapted  for  the  construction  of  ships,   is  produced  in  the 

[forests  of  the   Birman  and   Pegu  empires  in  inexhaustible 

I  abundance :  and  nature  has  done  her  part  to  render  Rangoon 

!  the  most  flourishing  seaport  of  the  eastern  world. 

*  There  were  at  this  time  several  ships  from  600  to  1,000 

j  tons  burden  on  the  stocks ;  one  belonging  to  the  may woon  of 

[Pegu,  about  900  tons,  was  considered  by  professional  men  as 

a  specimen  of  excellent  workmanship;  it  was  entirely  wrought 

by  Birman  carpenters,  and  formed  on  a  French  model,  as  are 

most  of  the  ships  built  in  this  river,  the  Birmans  having 

[received  their  first  rudiments  of  the  art  from  that  nation. 

Three  or  four  vessels  of  burden  were  likewise  in  a  state  of 

forwardness,  belonging  to  English  adventurers,  and  one  still 

[larger  than  the  rest,  almost  ready  to  be  launched,  the  property 

of  the  governor  of  Maindu,  ll\e  town  on  the  opposite  side. 

I  If  this  ship  was  not  composed  of  prime  materials,  the  building 

I  at  least  was  well  attended  to;  every  morning  the  governor's 

jwife  crossed  the  river  in  her  husband's  barge,  attended  by 

jtwo  or  three  female  servants ;  after  landing  she  commonly 

[took  her  seat  on  one  of  the  timbers  in  the  yard,  and  overlooked 

the  workmen  for  some  hours,  after  which  she  returned  home, 
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and  seldom  missed  coming  back  in  the  evening,  to  see  that 
the  day's  task  had  been  completed.  Women  in  the  Birman 
country  are  not  only  good  housewives,  but  likewise  manage 
the  most  important  mercantile  concerns  of  their  husbands, 
and  attend  to  their  interest  in  all  outdoor  transactions:  they 
are  industrious  to  the  greatest  degree,  and  are  said  to  be  good 
mothers,  and  seldom,  from  inclination,  unfaithful  wives.  If 
this  be  a  true  character,  they  meet  with  a  most  ungenerous 
return,  for  the  men  treat  them  as  beings  of  a  very  subordinate 
order. 

'  Whilst  we  admired  the  structure  and  materials  of  these 
ships,  we  could  not  overlook  the  mode  in  which  the  work  was 
executed,  and  the  obvious  merit  of  the  artificers.  In  Bengal 
a  native  carpenter,  though  his  business  is  commonly  well  done, 
yet  in  his  manner  of  performing  it,  he  excites  the  surprise  and 
ridicule  of  Europeans;  he  cuts  his  wood  with  a  diminutive 
adze,  in  a  feeble  and  slow  manner,  and  when  he  wants  to  turn 
a  piece  of  timber,  has  recourse  to  a  coulee,  or  labourer,  that 
attends  him ;  numbers  there  compensate  for  the  want  of 
individual  energy;  notwithstanding  this,  they  finish  what  they 
undertake  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  Birman  shipwrights 
are  athletic  men,  and  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
vigour  which  distinguishes  Europeans,  and  gives  them 
pre-eminence  over  the  enervated  natives  of  the  east ;  nor  do  I 
imagine  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  are  capable  of 
greater  bodily  exertion  than  the  Birmans.' 

At  last  the  imperial  mandate  arrived,  ordering  the  maywoon 
to  accompany  major  Symes  to  the  capital.  On  the  30th  of 
May  they  departed  in  convenient  boats.  The  navigation  was 
found  difficult,  but  the  boatmen  worked  with  great  spirit  and 
address.  One  boat  was  wrecked  with  the  baggage,  by  the 
violence  of  the  current.  The  major  amused  himself  on  the 
voyage  with  shooting.  '  The  Birmans,""  says  he,  '  even  the 
common  boatmen,  are  fond  of  fowling  to  a  degree  of  childish 
delight ;  sooner  than  not  shoot  they  will  fire  at  sparrows.  I 
never  was  more  importuned  than  by  them  for  shot,  which 
they  do  not  know  how  to  fabricate.  No  schoolboy  could  be 
more  pleased  than  the  lecdegec,  or  steersman,  of  my  boat, 
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when  I  one  evening  lent  him  a  gun  to  shoot  wild  pigeoni?. 
In  this,  as  well  as  many  other  particulars,  their  disposition  is 
strikinoly  contrasted  with  tlic  habits  of  apathy  and  indolence 
that  characterize  the  natives  of  Asia  in  general.' 

The  party  halted  at  a  town  named  Prome.  *  The  buildings,' 
observes  our  narrator,  *  were  not  remarkable;  but  though  I 
saw  little  to  notice,  I  found  that  I  was  myself  an  object  of 
universal  wonder :  the  singular  appearance  of  an  English 
officer  dressed  in  uniform  was  a  phienomenon  perhaps  never 
before  seen  in  this  part  of  the  world.  My  attendants  also 
created  no  little  surprise ;  the  dogs,  numbers  of  which  infested 
the  streets,  set  up  a  horrid  barking;  the  men  gaped,  the 
children  followed  me,  and  the  women,  as  usual,  expressed 
their  astonishment  by  loud  laughter,  and  clapping  their  hands; 
yet  not  the  least  indication  of  contempt  was  manifested,  nor 
any  thing  done  that  could  be  construed  into  an  intention  to 
offend.  Whichever  way  I  turned,  the  crowd  respectfully 
opened,  and  the  most  forward  was  restrained  by  others.  The 
notice  I  took  of  a  little  girl,  who  was  alarmed  at  our  appearance, 
seemed  to  be  very  gratifying  to  the  parents,  and  the  mother 
encouraging  her  child,  brought  her  close  to  me.  Had  I 
entered  a  house,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  owners  would  have 
offered  me  the  best  of  what  it  contained.  Kindness  to  strangers 
is  equally  the  precept  and  the  practice  of  Birmans.' 

After  a  voyage  up  the  river,  which  occupied  nearly  seven 
weeks,  the  major  reached  the  envir'^ns  of  the  capital.  He  had 
been  met  by  a  deputation,  and  had  sailed  during  several  days 
in  a  magnificent  barge.  Leaving  Ava,  the  ancient  metropolis, 
which  is  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  the  river  Irrawaddy  bends 
to  the  northward,  *  when,'  says  our  author,  *  the  opposite  city 
of  Chagain^  and  the  spires,  the  turrets,  and  the  lofty  piasath 
(the  regal  spire  that  distinguishes  the  dwelling  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  temples  of  divmity,)  of  Uminerapowa,  create  an 
unexpected  pleasure,  and  exhibit  a  fine  contrast  to  the  gloomy 
1  and  deserted  walls  of  Ava.  Chagain,  on  the  north  side,  ov-^.^ 
too,  the  seat  of  imperial  residence,  is  situated  partly  at  the 
foot,  and  partly  on  the  side,  of  a  rugged  hill  that  is  broken 
into  separate  eminences,  and  on  the  summit  of  each  stands  a 
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spiral  temple;  these  temples,  rising  irregularly  one  above 
another  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  form  a  beautiful  assemblage 
of  objects,  the  eftect  of  which  is  increased  by  their  being 
carefully  whitewashed,  and  kept  in  repair.  As  we  sailed  near 
the  opposite  shore,  the  sun  shone  full  upon  the  hill,  and  its 
reflected  rays  displayed  the  scenery  to  the  highest  advantage ; 
in  addition  to  this,  the  swollen  state  of  the  river  gave  to  the 
waters  the  semblance  of  a  vast  lake,  interspersed  with  islands, 
in  which  the  fpimdations  of  Umnicrapoora  seemed  to  be 
immersed.  Numberless  boats  were  passing  up  and  down, 
and  the  houses  on  the  western,  or  rather  southern  shore, 
appeared,  from  their  iminterrupted  succession,  to  be  a 
continued  town,   or  suburbs  of  a  city. 

*  At  la  o'clock  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  channel  that 
communicates  with  the  lake  of  Tounzemahn,  through  which 
it  receives  its  waters  from  the  river.  The  situation  of 
Uramerapoora  is  fine :  the  southern  face  of  the  fort  is  washed, 
during  the  rahiy  season,  by  the  waves  of  the  lake,  and  the 
houses  of  the  city  and  suburbs  extend  along  the  bank  as  far 
as  the  extreme  point  of  land.  Across  the  lake,  'and  opposite 
to  tlie  fort,  stands  the  small  village  of  Tounzemahu,  near 
which,  in  a  tali  giove  of  mango,  palmyra,  and  cocoa-nut 
trees,  a  dwelling  was  prepared  for  the  British  deputation. 
On  entering  the  lake,  the  number  of  boats  that  were  moored, 
as  in  a  harl>our,  to  avoid  the  influence  of  the  sweeping  flood, 
the  singularity  of  their  construction,  the  height  of  the  waters, 
which  threaten  inundation  to  the  whole  city,  and  the 
amphitheatre  of  lofty  hills  that  nearly  surrounded  us, 
altogether  presented  a  novel  scene,  exceedingly  interesting 
to  a  stranger.  We  rowed  towards  the  grove,  whilst  the 
greater  part  of  the  fleet  went  to  the  ojiposite  side :  on 
reaching  the  bank,  I  perceived  a  war-boat  belonging  to  the 
maywoon  of  Pegu,  who,  I  understood,  was  at  the  grove 
\raiting  our  arrival.  I  was  received  on  landing  by  Baba-Sheen, 
and  some  inferior  officers ;  they  accompanied  me  to  the  house, 
which  was  situated  about  300  yards  from  the  brink  of  the 
lake,  overshadowed  by  lofty  trees,  that  completely  defended 
it  from  tlie  meridian  sun.     When  we  came  to  the  entrance  of 
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the  virando,  or  balcony,  the  may  woon  of  Pegu,  the  governor 
of  Bamoo,  a  province  bordering  on  China,  and  the  xooondoch 
(second  counsellor  of  state),  welcomed  me  to  tlie  capital. 
Being  seated  on  carpets  spread  along  the  floor,  the  conversation 
turned  on  general  topics,  and  particularly  on  European 
geography,  a  subject  on  which  the  governor  of  Bamoo  appeared 
very  desirous  of  information.  After  some  time,  the  wocmdock 
addressing  himself  to  me,  said,  that  his  Birman  majesty  had 
been  absent  a  few  months,  at  a  country  residence  named 
Meengcning^  where  he  was  erecting  a  magnificent  temple  to 
their  divinity  Gaudma,,  but  was  expected  to  return  s(K>n  to 
Ummerapoora ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  instructions  had  been 
given  to  his  ministers  to  provide  every  thing  requisite  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  English  gentlemen,  and  that  Baba-Sheen 
was  commanded  to  reside  near  us,  in  order  to  supply  our 
wants,  and  communicate  our  wishes :  to  this  the  maywoon  of 
Pegu  added,  that  the  two  inferior  serees^  or  provincial  under 
secretaries,  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Rangoon,  were 
likewise  directed  to  attend  to  our  orders,  and  being  persons  to 
whom  we  were  accustomed,  would  probably  be  more  agreeable 
to  us  than  entire  strangers. 

*  These  polite  and  hospitable  attentions  were  received  and 
Hcknowledged  by  me  with  real  satisfaction ;  nor  was  it  at  all 
diminished  by  the  freedom  with  which  the  w(K)n(lock  informed 
me,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  etiquett  '  the  Birman  court, 
for  a  public  minister  from  a  foreign  nation  to  go  abroad 
before  his  first  audience.  He  therefore  hoj)ed  I  would  not 
cross  the  lake  in  person,  or  suft'er  any  of  my  people  to  do  so, 
until  the  ceremonials  were  past ;  but  as  our  customs  differed 
from  theirs,  and  the  Europeans  habituated  themselves  to  take 
exercise,  I  was  at  full  liberty  to  walk  or  ride  in  the  country, 
or  over  the  plains  that  lay  between  our  dwelling  and  the;  hills, 
as  far  as.  I  thought  proper;  recouHnending  me  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  go  to  any  great  distance,  as  it  would  be  considered 
by  the  common  people  in  the  light  of  a  derogation  from  my 
consequence.  I  thanked  him  for  his  counsel,  which  was 
delivered  with  many  expressions  of  civility,  and  readily 
acquiesced  in  what  he  assured  me  was  an  established  custom.' 
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Major  Symes"'s  suite  was  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions. 

Indeed,    the  Birniaus,   in  this  respect,   behaved  with  great 

muniHeence.     Here  our  author  was  amused  by  observing  the 

solemn  and  affected  manners  of  the  persons  that  composed  a 

Chinese  deputation,  from  the  province  of  Yunan,  and  the 

industry  of  the  native  Cassaycrs  that  inhabit  the  neighbourhood 

of  the  capital.     *  They  are,'  says  he,  '  farmers  and  gardeners, 

who  cultivate  pulse,  greens,  onions,  and  such  vegetables  as 

Birmaus  use;  the^e  articles  they  transport  at  an  early  hour 

across  the  lake  to  the  city,   wlierc  they  retail  them  in  the 

market,  and  bring  home  the  |>ioduce  at  night ;  this  business 

is  mostly  performed  by  females ;  one  man,  commonly  a  person 

in  years,  accompanies  each  boat,  in  v/hich,  standing  erect,  he 

acts  as  steersman,  whilst  the  women,  usually  from  10  to  14 

in  number,  sitting  with  their  legs  across,  row  short  oars,  or 

use  paddles,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel :  when  they 

set  out  in  a  morning,  they  proceed  in  silence,  but  returning 

at  night,  they  join  in  jocund  chorus,  and  time  the  stroke  of 

their  oars  to  the  bars  of  their  sonjj.     We  were  serenaded  every 

evening  from  dusk  till  10  o'clock  by  successive  parties  of  these 

joyous  females,  whose  strains,  though  unpolished,  were  always 

melodious  and  pleasing.     The  Birmans,  both  men  and  women, 

are  fond  of  singing  whilst  at  work ;  it  lightens  their  labour : 

"  song  sweetens  toil,  hozv  rude  soever  the  sound.""    UnfortiAiately 

our  music  was  not  confined  to  these  passing  chantresses;  there 

were  other  performers,  less  agreeable,  nearer  to  us.      Our 

neighbours,  the  deputies  from  China,  unluckily  for  the  repose 

of  those  from  Britain,  happened  to  be  aniatures  in  their  way, 

and  had  amongst  their  dependents  a  select  band  of  musicians, 

such  as  I  certainly  had  never  heard  equalled ;  it  is  impossible 

to  describe  the  horrible  noises  that  issued  from  gongs,  drums, 

cymbals,  an  instrument  with  two  strings,  which  may  be  called 

a  fiddle,    and,  something  like  a  clarionet,    that  sent  forth  a 

sound  more  grating  to  the  ear  than  all  the  rest.     This  was 

their  constant  nocturnal  amusement,  which  never  ended  before 

midnight,    and   was  not  once   remitted,    till    the    principal 

personage  of  the   embassy  became   so   indisposed,    that  he 

.could  endure  it  no  longer.     Whilst  he  lingered  we  enjoyed 
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tranquillity,  but  after  his  decease  the  concert  recommenced, 
and  continued,  to  our  great  annoyance,  till  they  quitted  the 
grove  to  return  to  their  native  country. 

*  In  a  few  days  the  return  of  the  king  was  announced  by 
the  discharge  of  rockets,  and  by  the  general  bustle  that  so 
important  an  event  caused  among  all  classes  of  people:  we 
saw  nothing  of  the  display,  which  we  understood,  on  this 
occasion,  was  not  at  all  jwmpous. 

*  The  period  of  our  arrival  occurred  at  a  jur.cture  that 
supplied  the  Birman  court  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  postponing 
the  consideration  of  public  business,  and  delaying  my  formal 
reception,  as  well  as  the  delivery  of  the  letter  from  the 
governor-general  to  the  king.  It  so  happened  that  in  the 
ensuing  month  there  was  to  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  an 
operation  of  nature  which  they  ascribe  to  the  interference  of 
a  malignant  demon.  On  such  an  occasion  affairs  of  state, 
and  all  important  matters  of  business,  that  will  admit  of 
procrastination,  are  put  off  to  the  following  month.  The 
astrologers  were  assembled  to  consult  on  the  first  fortunate 
day  after  the  lapse  of  that  inauspicious  moon,  when  they 
discovered  that  the  17th  of  the  month  Touzelieny  corresponding 
with  the  30th  of  August,  was  the  earliest  that  would  occur, 
and  that  day  was  accordingly  appointed  for  the  pi^blic  reception 
of  the  English  embassy.' 

But  this  delay  was  occasioned  as  much  by  caution  and 
policy  as  superstition.  However,  Mr.  Wood  was  permitted 
to  make  his  astronomical  observations,  and  the  Bengal 
draughtsman  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  botanical 
drawings.  The  king  was  pleased  to  desire  a  specimen  of  his 
skill,  and  sent  over  a  painting  on  glass,  executed  by  a  Siamese 
artist  in  his  own  service,  signifyhig  his  royal  will  that  it  should 
be  copied  upon  paper.  This  picture,  which  was  a  tolerable 
performance,  represented  the  method  of  catching  wild  elephants 
in  the  forests — The  hunters,  mounted  on  tame  elephants 
that  are  trained  to  the  business,  by  lying  flat  on  their  backs, 
introduce  themselves  unnoticed  into  a  wild  herd,  and  take  an 
opportunity  to  cast  a  running  noose  in  the  track  of  one  that  is 
meant  to  be  secured.     The  other  end  of  the  rope  is  fastened 
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to  the  body  of  the  taiue  elephant,  who  immediately  thrown 
the  wild  one  down ;  a  battle  then  ensues,  in  which  the  trained 
elephant,  being  UHsistcd  by  its  usHociates,  soon  overpowers  the 
inhabitant  of  the  wtxxis,  who  is  deserted  by  all  the  others ;  it 
is  afterwards  borne  awuy  a  prisoner,  fast  l)ound  to  two  of  its 
captors,  whilst  another  moves  on  at  its  head,  and  a  fourth 
urges  it  behind.  In  a  few  weeks,  by  proper  discipline,  the 
animal  becomes  docile,  and  submits  to  its  fate.  Those  that 
are  taken  in  this  manner  are  for  the  most  part  females.  Male 
elephants  are  usually  enticed  by  the  blandishments  of  females, 
trained  for  the  pur))ose,  into  an  inclosure  or  keddahy  from 
whence  they  cannot  extricate  themselves,  and  are  easily 
secuiefl. 

The  English  embassy  during  this  time  enjoyed  good  health, 
while  a  general  sickness  prevaik'd  amongst  the  Chinese.  *  The 
governor  of  Bam(x>,'  says  major  ;'ymes,  *  explained  the  mattir 
very  sensibly,  by  observing,  that  the  sickness  under  which 
they  alone  laboured,  entirely  originated  in  their  own  indolence, 
and  in  the  pernicious  diet  they  used.  The  Chinese  are  said 
to  be  nationally  great  lovers  of  swine's  flesh,  and  these 
personages  possessed  all  the  partiality  of  their  country  for 
that  unclean  animcl;  they  had  erected  a  pigsty  within  th? 
inclosure  of  their  d'Aol'mg,  where  they  fed  pork  for  their  own 
table,  and,  as  a  matter  of  compliment,  sometimes  sent  a  joint 
of  meat  to  me ;  but  though  it  seemed  to  be  good,  we  could 
not  bring  ourselves  to  use  it.  In  addition  to  the  ill  effects  of 
such  gross  food,  they  took  no  exercise,  and  drank  immoderately 
of  shoiichowy  a  fiery  and  deleterious  spirit.  The  govenior  of 
Bamoo,  who  accounted  for  the  cause  of  their  ailment,  condemned 
their  sensuality,  \vl\ich,  he  said,  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  correct  by  advice  and  persuasion. 

*  On  the  29tli  of  August,  the  duy  preceding  that  of  our 
formal  introduction,  I  received  a  message,  desiring  to  know 
what  number  of  attendants  I  meant  to  take  with  me,  and  to 
specify  the  rank  they  lK)re,  particularly  that  of  the  pundit, 
the  monshee,  and  the  j)aintcr.  I  was  at  the  same  time 
acquainted,  ♦^hat  it  was  not  customary  to  admit  armed  men 
into  the  palace,  a  form  to  which  I  readily  assented.     Late  in 
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the  evening  another  message  was  brougi.  to  infon  me,  t)  \i 
the  profession  of  Dr.  Buchanan  was  held  by  the  Birinan^^ 
le^»  dignified  estimation  than  it  lx)re  among  us ;  and  tha  it 
was  unusual,  on  such  solemn  occasions,  to  receive  a  peritun 
of  his  station  into  the  lotoo,  or  great  council  hall.  I  took 
some  pains  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  profession  of  medicine,  and  explained  to  them, 
that  there  was  no  monarch  of  Europe  who  did  not  consider  a 
pliysician  as  worthy  to  hold  a  place  in  the  most  distinguished 
ranks  of  society.  This  diiKculty  was  at  last  conquered ;  they 
agreed  to  receive  the  doctor,  but  stipulated  that  he  should 
ride  on  Ivorseback  in  the  procession,  and  not  be  indulged  with 
an  elephant,  a  privilege  which,  they  said,  was  granted  only 
to  persons  of  tlie  higliest  consequence. 

'  Preparatory  to  our  visit,  the  presents  intended  for  hia 
majesty  were  carefully  assorted,  and  put  into  separate  boxes : 
they  were  both  handsome  and  (;ostly,  consisting  of  various 
kinds  of  Eun^^^an  and  Indian  articles,  such  as  mirrors , 
cut-glass,  fire-arms,  broad  clotlis,  embroidered  muslins,  and 
Indian  silks,  all  of  the  finest  quality  that  could  be  procured; 
among  other  things  there  was  a  Sanscrit  manuscript,  superbly 
idumined,  and  written  with  l)eautiful  minuteness;  it  was  a 
copy  of  the  Bagwaat  Gecta,  inclosed  in  a  case  of  gold,  and 
designed  as  a  personal  compliment  from  sir  John  Shore,  the 
governor-general,  to  his  Birman  majesty :  there  was  also  an 
electrical  niachine,  of  the  effects  of  w  hich  some  of  the  Birmans 
were  not  ignorant.  The  boxes  were  covered  with  red  satin,, 
and  fasteneil  to  poles,  for  the  convenience  of  being  carried  on 
men's  shoulders.  Every  matter  was  arranged  on  the  day 
before  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place. 

'  On  tlie  30th  of  August  we  took  an  early  breakfast,  and 
about  eight  o''clock  a  sere-dogee,  or  secretary  of  the  lotoo, 
came  to  acquaint  us  that  boats  were  prepared  to  convey  us 
across  the  lake.  Our  domestics  had  received  orders  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness,  dressed  in  the  livery  of  the  embassy, 
and  the  guard  was  paraded  witliout  arms.  The  presents 
having  been  sent  before,  we  walked  to  the  water  side,  attended 
by  Baba-Sheen,  the  sere-dogee,  and  several  inferior  officers; 
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at  the  same  time  the  two  junior  members  of  the  Chinese 
mission,  the  nenior  one  being  now  at  the  point  of  death,  came 
forth  from  tlie  gate  of  their  enclosure,  attendee!  by  a  retinue 
comparatively  very  small.     We  found  three  war-lx>at8  at  the 
bank   ready   to    receive    us ;    these    boats    were    sufficiently 
capacious  for  the  number  they  were  destined  to  contain :  the 
largest  was  of  50  oars,  but  they  were  not  above  one-third 
manned,  probably  with  a  view  to  our  accommodation,  an  the 
vessels  are  so  narrow,   that  persons  unaccustomed  to  them 
cannot  sit  between  the  rowers  without  inconvenience :  it  did 
not,  however,  escape  our  notice,  that  they  were  quite  plain, 
without  either  gilding  or  paint.     We  were  about  20  minutes 
in  rowing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  found  a  crowd 
of  people  collected  near  the  water's  edge  to  see  us  land.     The 
place  where  we  landed  appeared  to  be  nearly  a  mile,  in  a  direct 
line,  below  the  fort,  the  southern  walls  of  which  were  washed 
by  the  lake  when  the  waters  are  swollen.     Three  elephants 
and  several  horses  were  waiting  to  convey  us,  and  some  Birman 
officers  of  inferior  consequence  attended  at  the  bank,  dressed 
in  their  robes  and  caps  of  ceremony.     The  furniture  of  the 
animals  we  were  to  ride  was  far  from  being  superb.     Men  of 
rank  in  the  Birman  empire  always  guide  their  own  elephants, 
and  sit  on  the  neck,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  drivers,  or 
mohaats,    do   in    India :    owing   to    this    custom    they   are 
unprovided  with  those  commodious  scats  in  which  an  Indian 
gentleman  reposes  at  ease  on  the  back  of  this  noble  beast, 
whilst  the  government  of  it  is  entrusted  to  another  person. 
A  large  wicker  basket,  somewhat  resembling  the  body  of  an 
open   carriage,    but  smaller,   without  an  elevated  seat,   and 
covered  with  carpets  at  the  bottom,  was  fastened  on  the  back 
of  the  elephant  by  means  of  iron  chains  that  passed  under  his 
belly,   and  were  prevented  from  chafing  him  by  tanned  ox 
hides.     This  equipage  was  neither  comfortable  nor  elegant; 
but  as  I  had  not  learned  how  to  manage  an  elephant,  and 
ride  between  his  ears,  there  was  no  alternative ;  I  was  obliged 
cither  to  take  what  wa.s  provided,  or  submit  to  a  less  dignified 
conveyance.     The  drivers,  instead  of  making  the  beast  kneel 
down  to  receive  his  rider,  as  is  the  custom  in  other  countries, 
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drove  lilni  up  to  a  toiiiporary  nta^i.'  thai  had  hton  orwtid  for 
ihu  purpose  of  nunintitiii^.  I'lacli  of  tho  (  hiiusi'  dcputii's  was 
ulso  honoured  with  an  elephant.  Mr.  WcmmI  and  Dr.  Ihielianan 
rode  on  handson\e  spirited  horses,  of  the  sniall  l'e;;u  breed, 
ivliieh  had  been  prepared  for  then>,  and  were  eijiiipped  wllli 
^  much  better  furniture  thun  was  assi^rned  to  tlie  elephants. 
The  llirman  saddles,  however,  not  hein<(  well  ealcidated  i'or 
the  ease  of  an  Juu'opean  rider,  two  of  Kn/j^lish  inaiuifulure, 
wjiich  we  had  brought  with  us,  were  substituleil  in  their 
stead.  The  uuxinshee,  the  pundit,  and  the  painter,  wore 
,   likewise  permitted  to  ride  on  horsel)ack. 

§      *  The  servants  of  the  embassy  walked  on  caeii  side,  two  by 
'  two;  and  a  number  of  constables  attended,  with  long  white 
rods,  to  keep  o(f  the  populace. 

'  The  jirocession  being  arranged,  we  commenced  our  march, 

keeping  a  moderate  j)ace,  so  as  not  to  distress  the  bearers  of 

the  presents.     ^Vfter  })roceeding  a  short  way,  we  entered  a  wide 

and  handsome  street,  that  was  paved  with  brick  :  the  houses 

on  each  side  were  low,  built,  of  w(K)d,  and  covered  with  tiles; 

'  they  had  been  evidently  prepared  for  the  occasion,  being  fie.sh 

'■  whitewashed,    and  decorated   with  boughs  and  flowers;    the 

>(  shops,  which  are  usually  open  towards  the  street,  displayed 

I  their  best  goods.     In  front  of  each  house  was  a  slight  latticed 

I  railing  of  l)and)oo,  advanced  into  the  street,  to  the  distance  of 

f three  or   lour  feet;    over  this  space  was  spread  a  shade  of 

^bamboo  mats,  that  reached  from  the  eaves  of  the  houses  to 

'I  the  railing,  ibrming  a  sort  of  covered  l)alcony,  every  one  of 

which    was    crowded    with     spectators,     men     and     women 

s-^indlscriminatelv.      Boys  sat  on  the  tops  ol'  the  hon.ses,  and 

|tlie  streets  were  so  thronged  as  to  leave  (mly  a  sullicient  space 

,|for  the  ])roecssi()n  to  move  without  interruption ;    but  w  hat 

wendei'ed  tlu'  scene  most  remarkable  was,  the  posture  which 

ilhe  nuiltitude  preserved;  every  person,  as  soon  as  we  cu   le  in 

might,  s(juatted  on  his  hams,  and  wmtinued  in  that  a     tude 

Mjntil  we  had  passed  by:  this  was  an  indication  of  high  respect. 

i^l'lnoughout   the   crowd    there    was   no   disturbance   or   any 

extraordinary  noise;    the  jwpulace  looked  up  and  gazed  in 

||ilence,  nor  did  they  attempt  to  follow  us,  but  were  satisfied 
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with  a  transient  view.  The  pagxmats,  or  constables,  armed 
with  longj  rods,  sometimes  affkted  to  strike  those  who  were 
most  forward,  in  order  to  make  them  recede ;  but  in  this  act 
they  humanely  avoided  Iiurting  any  one,  generally  directing 
the  blow  to  the  ground  close  to  those  whom  they  intended  to 
remove.  Thus  we  passed  through  several  wide  streets, 
running  in  a  straight  direction,  and  often  crossed  by  others 
at  right  angles.  We  perceived  only  two  brick  houses,  and 
these  we  were  informed  belonged  to  foreigners.  Contiguous 
to  the  fort  was  a  small  street,  entirely  occupied  by  the  shops 
of  silversmiths,  who  exhibited  their  wares  in  the  open  balcony, 
and  displayed  a  great  variety  of  Birman  utensils  in  plate. 
The  distance  from  the  landing-place  to  this  street  we  computed 
to  be  two  miles. 

'  Immediately  after  we  crossed  the  ditch  of  the  fort,  which 
was  wide,  deep,  and  faced  with  brick,  but  had  little  water  in 
it :  the  passage  was  over  a  causeway  formed  on  a  mound  of 
earth,  in  which  there  was  a  chasm  of  about  10  feet  to  carry 
off  the  rain,  and  across  this  a  strong  bridge  of  planks  was  laid. 
The  fort  altogether,  considered  as  an  eastern  fortification, 
was  respectable,  but  insufficient  to  resist  the  approaches  of 
an  enemy  skilled  in  the  science  of  war.  The  Birmans, 
however,  believe  it  to  be  impregnable;  they  put  their  trust 
in  the  height  and  solidity  of  their  wall,  which  they  conceive 
to  be  strong  enough  to  resist  all  assaults,  independent  of  the 
cover  of  a  glacis,  or  any  other  advanced  work  than  the  ditch. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  mortify  tlieir  pride  by  telling  them  a 
disagreeable  truth,  that  a  battery  of  half  a  dozen  catmon 
would,  in  a  few  hours,  reduce  thc^r  walls  to  a  heap  of  ruins; 
and,  indeed,  if  I  had  told  them  so,  it  is  probable  they  might 
not  have  credited  the  infbrmatio'i. 

'  It  was  now  about  10  o'clock,  and  the  woondock  intimated 
that  we  miist  wait  until  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  family 
arrived,  before  it  would  be  proper  for  us  to  enter:  and  we 
had  sat  but  a  short  time,  when  the  prince  of  Pegahm,  the 
junior  of  the  king"'s  sons,  in  point  of  rank  though  not  in  years, 
being  bovn  of  a  different  mother,  made  his  appearance.  He 
Jtvas  mounted  on  the  neck  of  a  very  fine  elephant,  which  he 
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j^uided  himself,  sitting  on  a  scarlet  cloth  embroidered  with 
gold,  wliibt  a  servant  behind,  on  the  back  of  the  animal, 
screened  him  from  the  sun  with  a  gilded  parasol.  About 
50  musketeers  led  the  way ;  these  were  followed  by  a  number 
of  halberdiers,  carrying  spears  with  gilded  shafts,  and  decorated 
with  gokl  tassels.  Six  or  eight  officers  of  his  household  (each 
of  the  king's  sons  have  a  separate  establishment)  came  next, 
dressed  in  velvet  robes  with  embroidered  caps,  and  chains  of 
gold  depending  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right  side ;  these 
immediately  preceded  the  prince"'s  elephant :  another  body  of 
ibpearman,  with  his  palanquin  of  state,  closed  the  procession. 
On  entering  the  gate,  he  gave  to  one  of  his  attendants  a 
polished  iron  hook,  with  which  he  governed  his  elephant ;  as 
not  any  thing  that  can  be  used  as  a  weapon  is  suffered  to  be 
brought  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  not  even  by  his 
majesty's  sons.  The  prince's  escort  halted  without  the  gatej 
and  the  greater  number  of  his  attendants  were  stopped,  those 
only  being  admitted  who  Avere  of  higher  rank,  together  with 
the  men  who  carried  his  large  betle-box  of  gold,  and  his 
flaggon  of  water,  which  are  brought  rather  for  state  than  for 
refreshment.  When  the  prince  had  alighted,  his  elephant 
returned,  and  all  the  attendants  ranged  themselves  in  the  area 
between  the  rhoom  (which  was  a  lofty  hall)  and  the  palace 
gate.  Soon  after  the  prince  of  Pegahm  had  entered,  the 
prince  of  Tongho.  the  next  in  precedence,  appeared ;  he  was 
attended  by  a  suite  nearly  similar  to  that  of  his  brother ;  and 
in  succession  came  the  princes  of  Bassein  and  of  Prome :  the 
en^y  teekien,  or  heir  apparent,  came  last ;  when  he  arrived  it 
was  12  o'clock,  which,  the  great  drum,  that  proclaims  tlie 
hours,  sounded  from  a  lofty  tower  near  the  palace.  The 
state  in  which  the  latter  personage  made  his  public  entrance 
was  highly  superb,  and  becoming  his  elevated  station.  He 
was  preceded  by  a  numerous  body  guard  of  infantry,  consisting 
of  400  or  500  men,  armed  with  muskets,  who  marched  in 
regular  filts,  and  were  uniformly  clothed  and  accoutred ;  next 
came  a  party  of  Cassay  troopers,  habited  in  their  fanciful 
dress,  and  high  conical  caps  bending  backwards.  We  were 
told  that  through  respect  they  had  alighted  from  their  horses 
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nearly  at  the  same  place  where  he  had  dismounted :  20  or  30 
men  followed  these,  holding  long  gilded  wands;  then  came 
18  or  20  nulitary  officers  of"  rank,  with  gilded  helmets;  next 
the  civil  officers  of  his  household  and  his  council,  wearing  the 
tzaloe,  or  chain  of  nohility,  and  arrayed  in  their  robes  and 
caps  of  state,  vniied  according  to  their  respective  ranks.  The 
prince,  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  in  a  very  rich  palanquin, 
but  without  any  canopy,  followed ;  he  was  screene<l  from  the 
sun  by  a  large  gilded  fan,  supported  by  a  nobleman,  and  on 
each  side  of  his  palanquin  walked  six  Cassay  astrologers,  of 
the  Jiraminical  sect,  dressed  in  white  gowns  and  white  caps, 
studded  with  stars  of  gold ;  close  behind,  his  servants  carried 
his  water-flaggon,  and  a  gold  betle-box,  of  a  size  which  appeared 
to  be  no  inconsiderable  load  for  a  man.  Several  elephants  and 
led  horses  with  rich  housings  came  after ;  some  inferior  officers, 
and  a  Ixnly  of  ispcarmen,  with  three  companies  of  nuisketeers, 
one  clothed  in  blue,  another  in  green,  and  a  third  in  red, 
concluded  the  ])i-ocession. 

'  In  every  part  of  this  ostentatious  parade  p.Ttec^  regularity 
was  maintained,  which  considerably  increased  the  efl'ect.  All 
things  seemed  to  have  been  carefully  predisposed  and  properly 
arranged.  If  it  was  less  splendid  than  imperial  Delhi,  in  the 
days  of  Mogul  magnificence,  it  was  far  more  decorous  than 
any  court  of  Hindostan  at  the  ])rcsent  day.  The  rabble  was 
not  tumultuous,  the  attendants  and  soldiery  were  silent,  and 
every  man  seemed  to  know  his  own  plnce.  No  noisy  heralds, 
as  is  the  custom  in  India,  ran  before,  vociferating  titles,  and 
overturning  people  in  their  way.  The  display  of  this  day  was 
solemn  and  dignified,  and  I  doubt  nuich  whether,  in  any 
other  capital,  such  multitudes  could  be  brought  together  with 
so  little  confusion ;  as,  besides  the  attendants  and  the  military, 
there  were  many  thousands  of  spectators. 

*  A  few  minutes  after  the  cnffi/  teckicn,  "  prince  royal,  had 
entered,  we  received  a  sunnnons,  in  compliance  with  which 
we  proceeded  from  the  rlioom.  On  entering  the  gate,  the 
greater  part  of  <Mir  attendants  were  stopped,  and  not  permitted 
to  follow  us ;  and  we  were  desired  to  put  off  our  shoes,  with 
which  we  immediately  complied. 
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*  The  area  we  now  entered  was  spacious,  and  contmned  the 
lotoo,  or  grand  hall  of  consultation  and  of  audience,  where 
the  woongees  (or  the  first  counsellors  of  state)  meet  in  council, 
and  where  affairs  of  state  are  discussed  and  determined. 
Within  this  inclosure  there  is  an  inner  court,  separated  by  a 
brick  wall,  which  comprehends  the  palace,  and  all  the  buildings 
annexed  to  the  royal  residence.  Within  the  gate  a  troop  of 
tumblers  were  performing  their  feats,  while  dancing  girls  were 
exhibiting  their  graces  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the  bare  ground, 
to  the  sound  of  no  very  harmonious  music.  We  were  next 
ushered  up  a  flight  of  stairs  into  a  very  noble  saloon,  or  open 
hall,  culled  the  lotoo.  where  the  court  was  assembled  in  all 
the  pomp  that  Birman  grandeur  could  display.  On  entering 
this  hall,  a  stranger  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  at  the 
magnificence  of  its  appearance ;  it  is  supported  by  77  pillars, 
disposed  in  11  rows,  each  consisting  of  seven.  The  space 
between  the  pillars  I  judged  to  be  about  19  feet,  except  the 
central  row,  which  was  probably  two  feet  wider.  The  roof  of 
the  building  is  wmposed  of  distinct  stages,  the  highest  in  the 
centre.  The  row  of  pillars  that  supported  the  middle,  or 
most  lofty  roof,  we  judged  to  be  35  or  40  feet  in  height ;  the 
others  gradually  diminish  as  they  approach  the  extremities  of 
the  building,  and  those  which  sustain  the  balcony  are  not 
more  than  VZ  or  14  feet.  At  the  farther  part  of  the  hall  there 
is  a  high  gilded  lattice,  extending  quite  across  the  building, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  lattice  is  a  gilded  door,  which,  when 
opened,  displays  the  throne ;  this  door  is  elevated  five  or  six 
feet  from  the  floor,  so  that  the  throne  must  be  ascended  by 
means  of  steps  at  the  back,  which  are  not  visible,  nor  is  the 
seat  of  the  throne  to  be  seen,  except  when  the  king  comes  in 
person  to  the  lotoo.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lattice  there  is  a 
gill  balustrade,  three  or  four  feet  high,  in  which  the  umbrellas 
and  several  other  insignia  of  state  were  deposited.  The  royal 
cf)lour  is  wliile,  and  the  umbrellas  were  made  of  silk  of  that 
colour,  richly  bespangletl  with  gold.  Within  this  magnificent 
salfton  were  seated,  on  their  inverted  legs,  all  the  princes  and 
the  principal  nobility  of  the  Birman  empire,  each  person  in 
the  place  appropriated   to  his  particular  rank  and  station: 
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proximity  to  the  throne  is,  of  course,  the  most  honourable 
situation ;  and  this  station  was  occupied  by  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  the  woongces,  the  attavvoons,  and  great  officers  of  state. 
The  engy  tcckien  (heir  apparent)  sat  on  a  small  stool,  about 
six  inches  high ;  the  other  princes  on  fine  mats.  The  space 
between  the  central  pillars  that  front  the  throne,  is  always  left 
vacant,  for  this  curious  reason,  that  his  majesty's  eyes  may 
not  be  obliged  to  behold  those  whom  he  does  not  mean  to 
honour  with  a  look. 

*  After  we  had  taken  possession  of  mats  that  had  been  spread 
for  us,  it  was  civilly  intimated  that  we  ought  not  to  protrude 
the  soles  of  our  feet  towards  the  seat  of  majesty,  but  should 
endeavour  to  sit  in  the  posture  that  was  observed  by  those 
around  us.     With  this  desire  we  would  readily  have  complied, 
if  it  had  been  in  our  power,  but  we  had  not  yet  learned  to  sit 
upon  our  own  legs:  the  flexibility  of  muscles  which  the  Birmans^ 
and  indeed  all  the  natives  of  India,  possess,  is  such,  as  cannot 
be  acquired  by  Europeans.     A  Birman,  when  he  sits,  seldom 
touches  the  seat  with  his  posteriors,  but  is  suppoj^ted  by  his 
heels.     It  is  scarcely  practicable  for  an  European,  dressed  in 
close  garments,  to  place  himself  in  such  an  attitude ;  and  if 
he  were  able,  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  continue  long  in 
it.      We   inverted  our   legs   as  much  as  possible,   and  the 
awkwardne  s  with  which  we  did  this  excited  a  smile  from 
some ;  not  a  word,  however,  was  uttered,  and  our  endeavours, 
I  thought,  seemed  to  give  satisfaction.     In  a  few  minutes  eight 
Bramins,  dressed  in  white  sacerdotal  gowns,  and  silk  caps  of 
the  same  colour,  studded  with  gold,  assembled  round  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  within  the  balustrade,  and  recited  a  long  prayer 
in  not  unpleasing  recitative ;  this  ceremony  lasted  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.     When  they  had  withdrawn,   the  letter  from  the 
governor-general,   which  I  delivered  to  a  woondock  (second 
counsellor  of  state),  was  placed  on  a  silver  tray  in  front  of  the 
railing,  and  a  sandohgaan^  or  reader,  advanced  into  the  vacant 
space,  and  made  three  prostrations,  touching  the  ground  each 
time  with  his  forehead ;  he  then  read,  or  rather  chanted,  in 
a  loud  voice,  what  I  understood  was  a  Birman  translation  of 
the  letter.      When  this  was  done,    the  reader  repeated  hi? 
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•prostrations,  and  next  proclaimed  a  list  of  the  presents  for  the 
king.  These  several  readings  being  finished,  he  repeated  his 
obeisance  and  retired :  after  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  an 
officer,  entitled  nakhaangce^  advanced,  and  proposed  a  question 
to  me,  as  if  from  his  majesty;  on  receiving  my  answer  he 
withdrew,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  to  communicate  the  reply; 
and  returned  in  an  adequate  time  to  ask  another :  thus  he  put 
three  separate  questions  to  me  which  were  as  follows :  "  You 
come  from  a  distant  country;  how  long  is  it  since  you  arrived? 
How  were  the  king,  queen,  and  the  royal  family  of  England, 
y/mn  the  last  accounts  came  from  thence  ?  Was  England  at 
peace  or  war  with  other  nationt^  ?  and  was  your  country  in  a 
state  of  disturbance  ?" 

*  In  a  few  minutes  after  my  last  reply  had  been  conveyed, 
a  very  handsome  dessert  was  brought  in,  and  set  before  us ; 
it  consisted  of  a  variety  of  sweetmeats,  as  well  China  as 
Birman;  ia'pack,  or  pickk'd  tea-leaf,  and  betle,  formed  part 
of  the  entertainment,  which  ^were  served  up  in  silver,  Cliina, 
and  glass-wares :  there  ai)peared  to  be  not  less  tlian  a  hundred 
different  small  dishes :  we  tasted  of  a  few,  and  found  some  of 
them  very  palatable;  but  none  of  the  courtiers  partook,  or 
moved  fom  their  places.  About  half  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
when  we  were  informed  by  the  sandohgaan  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  us  to  remain  any  longer.  The  non-appearance 
of  his  majesty  was  a  considerable  disappointment,  as  I  had 
been  taught  to  expect  that  he  would  have  received  the 
governor-generars  letter  in  person :  it  was  not,  however,  until 
some  time  afterwards,  that  I  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
true  reason  of  his  absence. 

<  When  we  rose  to  leave  the  lotoo,  the  sandohgaan  desired 
us  to  make  three  obeisances  to  the  throne,  by  a  slight  inclination 
of  the  body  and  raising  the  right  hand  to  the  head ;  we  were 
then  reconducted  to  the  saloon,  where  we  were  informed  it 
was  necessary  we  should  remain  until  the  princes  came  forth 
from  the  palace,  and  had  got  upon  their  elephants,  as  their 
etiquette  did  not  allow  any  person,  on  such  (x-casions,  to  mount 
before  the  members  of  the  royal  fiimily ;  we  Hvcordingly  took 
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our  places  iu  this  hall  as  before :  shortly  after  the  court  broke 
up  with  as  much  form  and  parade  as  it  had  assembled. 

While  major  Symes  was  gratified  with  the  splendour  of  the 
court,   he  was  justly  ofl'eiided  at  the  little  artifices  used  in 
order  to  gratify  the  arrogance  of  the  Birmans.    On  complaining, 
however,  he  received  assurances  of  respect,  and  tliat  care  would 
be  taken  not  to  pff'eud  again.     On  the  next  day  he  visited  the 
lieir  apparent;  and,  on  the  same  day,  was  gratified  with  an 
audience    by   the  piother   of  the   principal   queen,    a  thing 
uncommon  among  the  jealous  nations  of  the  east.     '  At  tlie 
bottom  of  the  stairs,"'  says  our  author,  *  we  put  off  our  shoes, 
and  ascended  into  a  handsome  hall,  supported  by  several  lofty 
pillars ;  at  the  farther  end  a  portion  of  the  floor  was  elevated 
six  or  eight  inches,  and  separated  by  a  neat  balustrade  from 
the  rest  of  the  room ;  within  this  space,  under  a  white  canopy, 
was  placed  a  large  cushioii  of  blue  velvet  fringed  with  gold, 
on  a  carpet  covered  with  muslin.      There  was  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  both  sexes,    but  particularly   women,    sitting 
round  the  balustrade.     As  soon  as  we  entered,  a  space  was 
innnediately  vacated  for  us  to  occupy,    in  front  of  the  door 
and  opposite  to  the  cushion.     After  we  had  been  seated  a  few 
minutes,  the  old  lady  came  forth  from  an  inner  apartment, 
and  walked  slowly  towards  the  elevated  seat,  supported  by 
two  female  servants,  whilst  another  held  up  her  train ;  her 
long  white  hair  hung  loose  upon  her  shoulders,  but  she  wore 
neither  covering  nor  ornament  ujwn  her  head ;   her  dress, 
which  was  extremely  fine,  v,itl:out  being  gaudy,  became  her 
advanced  years  and  high  dignity ;  it  consisted  of  a  long  robe 
of  white  muslin,  and  over  her  shoulders  was  thrown  a  sash  of 
gauze,  embroidered  witli  sprigs  of  gold.      She  advanced  to 
where  the  cushion  was  placed,  and  took  her  seat  on  the  carpet, 
supporting  her  head  on  her  arm  that  rested  on  the  pillow, 
wliilst  the  two  female  attendants,   neatly  dressed,   kneeling, 
one  on  each  side,  fanned  her  with  long  gilded  fans.     Every 
person  seemed  to  pay  her  prolbuiid  respect,  and  when  she 
entered,  both  men  and  women  bent  tlieir  bodies  in  the  attitude 
of  submission.     I  had  brought,  as  a  token  of  my  veneration. 
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a  string  of  pearl  and  some  fine  muslin.  The  sanclohgaaii 
announced  the  offering,  and  enumerated  the  articles  with  a 
loud  voice,  entreating,  in  my  name,  her  gracious  acceptance 
of  them.  She  looked  at  the  English  gentlemen  with  earnestness, 
but  seemed  entirely  to  disregard  the  Chinese,  although  tjieir 
dress  was  much  more  showy  than  ours :  iier  manners  was  on 
this  occasion  extremely  complaisant,  and  she  asked  several 
questions,  such  as,  what  were  our  names.?  how  we  were  in 
health?  what  were  our  ages?  on  being  informed,  she  obligingly 
said  she  would  pray  that  we  might  attain  as  great  longevity  as 
herself;  adding,  that  she  had  reached  her  72d  year.  I  did 
not  perceive,  amongst  the  numerous  company  that  attended, 
any  of  the  junior  princes,  or  of  the  principal  ministers,  although 
there  were  several  personages  of  distinction.  After  she  had 
retired,  a  very  handsome  dessert  was  served  up :  the  fruits 
and  preserves  were  delicious :  whatever  China  could  yield, 
was  united  with  the  produce  of  their  own  country.  Having 
tasted  of  various  dishes,  we  withdrew  without  any  ceremony ; 
and  as  none  of  the  royal  family  were  present,  there  was  no 
necessity  to  delay  our  departure :  we  accordingly  returned 
home,  a  good  deal  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
wearied  by  the  repetition  of  tedious  formalities.' 

The  major  next  visited  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  entertained  in  the  most 
handsome  and  liberal  manner.  After  this  he  visited  the 
different  curiosities  of  the  capital.  In  the  imperial  library  the 
Jooks  were  deposited  in  elegant  cJiests.  '  They  were  regularly 
classed,'  says  our  author,  '  and  the  contents  of  each  were 
written  in  gold  letters  on  the  lid.  The  librarian  opened  two, 
and  shewed  me  some  very  beautiful  writing  on  thin  leaves  of 
ivory,  the  margins  of  which  were  ornamented  with  flowers  of 
gold,  neatly  executed.  I  saw  also  some  books  written  in  the 
ancient  Palli,  the  religious  text.  Every  thine;  seemed  to  be 
arranged  with  perfect  regularity,  and  I  was  informed  that 
there  were  books  upon  divers  subjects ;  more  on  divinity  than 
on  any  other;  but  history,  medicine,  music,  painting,  and 
[romance,  had  their  separate  treatises.  The  volumes  were 
disposed  under  distinct  heads,  regulai'ly  numbered;   and  if 
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all  the  other  chests  were  as  well  filled,  as  those  that  were 
submitted  to  our  ins{)cction,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  his 
Birman  majesty  may  possess  a  more  numerous  library  than 
any  potentate  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  borders  of 
China.' 

Our  ambassador  likewise  visited  the  high  priest,  whose 
residence  is  described  to  exceed  in  size  and  splendour  any 
similar  building  in  the  universe.  *  The  numerous  rows  of 
piiUirs,""  says  he,  *  some  of  them  60  feet  high,  all  of  which 
were  covered  with  burnished  gilding,  had  a  wonderfully 
splendid  effect :  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey,  either  in 
language  or  by  {pencil,  an  adequate  description  of  this 
extraordinary  edifice.  The  boundless  expenditure  of  gilding 
on  parts  ex}X)sed  to  the  weather,  as  well  as  in  the  inside, 
cannot  fail  to  impress  a  stranger  with  astonishment,  at  the 
richness  of  the  decoration,  although  he  may  not  approve  of 
the  taste  witli  which  it  is  disposed :  I  could  not  have  formed 
in  my  imagination  a  display  more  strikingly  magnificent.'' 

At  this  time  news  arrived  at  the  Birman  cour£,  through 
the  channel  of  some  Frenchmen,  that  the  affairs  of  England 
were  in  a  desperate  state.  This  intelligence  operated 
powerfully  on  the  Birman  court,  which  began  to  treat  major 
Symes  %vith  the  most  mar  Led  haughtiness,  as  the  representative 
of  a  provincial  governor:  but  the  British  ambassador  acted 
with  great  judgment  and  spirit,  and  remonstrated  in  such  a 
style  that  the  ministers  were  alarmed,  and  he  was  promised 
the  honour  of  an  audience  of  his  Birman  majesty.  His 
introduction  is  thus  described : 

*  Having  entered  the  gate,  we  perceived  the  royal  saloon  ol' 
ceremony  in  front  of  us,  and  the  court  assembled  in  all  the 
parade  of  pomp  and  decoration.  It  was  an  open  hall, 
supported  by  colonnades  of  pillars  20  in  length,  and  only 
four  in  depth :  we  were  conducted  into  it  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  advancing,  toc^k  our  places  next  the  space  opposite  to 
the  throne,  which  is  always  left  vacant,  as  being  in  full  view 
of  his  majesty.  On  our  entrance,  the  basement  of  the  tlirone, 
as  at  the  lotoo,  w:is  alone  visible,  which  we  judged  to  be 
about  five  feet  high ;  folding  doors  screened  the  seat  from  our 
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view.  The  throne,  called  yazapalay^  was  riclily  gilded  and 
curved ;  on  each  side  a  small  gallery,  inclosed  by  a  gilt 
balustrade,  extended  a  few  feet  on  the  right  and  left, 
containing  four  umbrellas  of  state ;  and  on  two  tableti,  at  the 
foot  of  the  throiie,  were  placed  several  large  vessels  of  gold, 
of  various  forms  and  for  different  purposes :  immediately  over 
the  throne,  a  splendid  piasath  rose  in  seven  stages  above  the 
roofs  of  the  building,  crowned  by  a  tci?,  or  umbrella,  from 
which  a  spiral  rod  was  elevated  above  the  whole. 

*  We  had  been  seated  a  liftle  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  the  folding  doors  tiiat  concealed  the  seat,  opened 
with  a  loud  noise,  and  discovered  his  majesty  ascending  a 
flight  of  steps,  that  led  up  to  the  throne  from  the  inner 
apartment;  he  advanced  but  slowly,  and  seemed  not  to 
possess  a  free  use  of  his  limbs,  being  obliged  to  support 
himself  with  his  hands  on  the  balustrade.  I  was  informed, 
however,  that  this  appeai'pvice  of  weakness  did  not  proceed 
from  any  bodily  infirmity,  but  from  the  weight  of  the  regal 
habiliments  in  which  he  was  clad ;  and  if  what  we  were  told 
was  true,  that  he  carried  on  his  dress  15  viss,  upwards  of 
50  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight  of  gold,  his  difficulty  of  ascent  was 
not  surprising.  On  reaching  the  top  he  stood  for  a  minute, 
as  though  to  take  breath,  and  then  sat  down  on  an  embroidered 
cushion  with  his  legs  inverted.  His  crown  was  a  high  conical 
cap,  richly  studded  with  precious  stones;  his  fingers  were 
covered  with  rings,  and  in  his  dress  he  bore  tlie  appearance 
of  a  man  cased  in  golden  annour,  whilst  a  gilded,  or  probably 
a  golden,  wing  on  each  shoulder,  did  not  add  much  lightness 
to  his  figure.  His  looks  denoted  him  to  be  between  50  or  60 
years  old,  of  a  strong  make,  in  stature  rather  beneath  a 
middle  height,  with  hard  features  and  of  a  dark  complexion ; 
yet  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  not  unpleasing,  and 
seemed,  I  thought,  to  indicate  an  intelligent  and  inquiring 
mind. 

*  On  the  first  appearance  of  his  majesty,  all  the  courtiers 
bent  their  bodies,  and  held  th'.'ir  hands  joined  in  an  attitude 
of  supplication.  Nothing  farther  was  required  of  us,  than  to 
lean  a  little  forward,  and  to  turn  in  our  legs  as  mudi  as  we 
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could;  not  any  act  being  so  impolite,  or  contrary  to  etiquette, 
as  to  present  the  soles  of  the  feet  towards  the  face  of  a  dignified 
person.  Four  Hraniins  dressed  in  white  caps  and  gowns, 
chanted  the  usual  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  throne :  a  nakhnan 
then  advanced  into  the  vacant  space  before  the  king,  and 
recited  in  a  musical  cadence,  the  name  of  each  person  who 
was  to  be  introduced  on  that  day,  and  the  present  of  which, 
in  the  character  of  a  suppliant,  he  entreated  his  njajesty's 
acceptance.  My  offering  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  Uenares 
gold  brocade;  doctor  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Wood  each  presoiited 
one.  When  our  names  were  mentioned,  we  were  separately 
desired  to  take  a  few  grains  of  rice  in  our  Imnds,  and  joining 
them,  to  bow  to  the  king  as  low  as  we  conveniently  could, 
with  which  we  immediately  complied.  When  this  ceremony 
was  finished,  the  king  uttered  a  few  indistinct  words,  to 
convey,  as  I  was  informed,  an  order  for  investing  some 
persons  present,  with  the  insignia  of  a  certain  degree  of 
nobility :  the  imperial  mandate  was  instantly  proclaimed  aloud 
by  heralds  in  the  court.  His  majesty  remained  only  a  few 
minutes  longer,  and  during  that  time  he  looked  at  us 
attontively,  but  did  not  honour  us  with  any  verbal  notice,  or 
s{)eak  at  all,  except  to  give  the  order  before  mentioned. 
When  lie  rose  to  depart  he  nianifested  the  same  signs  of 
infirmity  as  ta  his  entrance ;  after  he  had  withdrawn,  the 
folding  doors  were  closed,  and  the  court  broke  up. 

*  In  descending,  we  took  notice  of  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
apparently  9-j)ounders,  which  were  placed  in  the  court,  on 
either  side  of  the  stairs,  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  palace. 
Sheds  protected  them  from  the  weather,  and  they  were  gilded 
all  over:  a  royal  carriage  also  was  in  waiting,  of  curious 
workmanship,  and  ornamented  witli  a  royal  spire ;  there  was 
a  pair  of  horses  harnessed  to  it,  whose  trappings  glistened  in 
the  sun.' 

The  letter  of  his  liir»';)an  majesty  to  the  governor-general 
ratified  immunities  of  considerable  importance  to  Briti>h 
merchants.  The  object  of  the  embassy  being  thus  obtained, 
major  Symcs  prepared  to  depart.  Previous  to  his  departure, 
his    JJirman    majesty,    with   great   liberality,    presented   the 
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nmbnssador  with  a  spli'iulid  history  of  the  IJirnian  knifes  and 
of  the  code  of  laws,  retiucsting,  in  return,  certain  religious 
books  written  in  the  Sanscrit  lan<;ua<?e. 

*  On  the  29th  of  October,  the  niaywoon  of  I'cgu  visited 
me,"  sfoys  the  major  (who  was  now  ready  lo  depart),  '  in  a 
very  handsome  war-boat  «;ilded  to  the  water's  edjjjo,  accompanied 
by  several  others  that  were  plain ;  he  inviteil  me  on  board, 
anil  we  tcKik  our  seats  on  the  prow,  winch,  in  IJirnian  boats, 
is  always  the  place  of  dignity.  When  we  left  the  shore,  the 
whole  fleet  pushed  off  and  followed  us ;  the  morning  was  fine, 
and  the  water  smooth,  whilst  the  spires  of  Ummerapoora  in 
our  stern,  the  white  temples  and  lofty  hills  of  Chagaing 
opposite,  and  the  fort  of  ancient  Avu  l)elow,  formed  a  very 
cheerful  prospect.'  The  river  where  the  nw!Jor  embarked  was 
at  least  one  mile  wide.  During  the  voyage  he  was  treated 
with  great  kindness  and  attention. 

'  On  the  16th  of  November,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,'  says 
our  narrator,  '  we  anchored  below  the  town  of  Panlang,  being 
unable  to  stem  the  tide;  and  at  11  my  people  hailed  a  strange 
boat  coming  with  the  flood,  that  rowed  towards  us.  Instantly 
I  heard  an  European  voice,  to  which  I  had  not  of  late  been 
accustomed,  and  soon  recognized  that  of  captain  Thomas,  of 
the  Sea-horse.  I  had  sent  an  express  when  we  were  at 
Meeaday,  to  apprize  him  of  our  approach,  and  desire  him 
to  get  ready  for  sea ;  he  had  learned  from  a  small  vessel  that 
we  were  at  hand,  and  came  thus  far  to  meet  us.  It  being 
impossible  to  sleep,  we  passed  the  night  in  conversation ;  the 
account  he  gave  of  his  treatment  by  the  municipal  government 
of  Rangoon  during  my  absence,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Birmans  in  general  towards  his  crew,  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 
He  had  unrigged  his  ship  during  the  monsoon,  and  covered 
the  decks  with  an  awning  of  mats,  as  a  protection  against  the 
weather.  Being  in  possession  of  a  tolerably  commodious  house 
near  the  quay,  he  obligingly  offered  me  a  room  in  it ;  of  this 
I  availed  myself,  having  no  intention  to  remain  at  Rangoon 
longer  than  absolutely  necesf.^'-y,  and  hoped  to  limit  my  stay 
to  a  very  few  days.  At  midnight  we  got  under  way,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  of  November,  landed  at  Rangoon. 
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*  During  the  time  that  tlic  EngHsh  doputatioii  wun  at 
Ummeropcwrn,  cnptuiii  Tlionias  witnesHcd  at  Hangouti,  a 
remarkable  instance  of  a  trial  by  the  ordeal  of  water,  the 
circiimstanees  of  wliieh  he  thus  related  to  me;  Two  women 
of  the  middling  class  litigated  a  small  property  before  the 
court  of  juHtice,  and  as  the  judges  found  great  diffieulty  in 
deciding  the  question  of  right,  it  was  at  last  agreed,  by  mutual 
consent,  to  put  the  matter  to  the  issue  of  an  ordeal.  The 
parties,  attended  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  several  rhaliaans, 
or  priests,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  repaired  to  a  tanh\ 
or  pond,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Alter  praying  to  the 
rliahaans  for  some  time,  and  performing  certain  purificatory 
ceremonials,  the  litigants  entered  the  pond,  and  waded  in  it 
till  the  water  reached  their  breasts;  they  were  accompanied 
by  two  or  three  men,  one  of  whom  placing  the  women  close 
to  each  other,  and  putting  a  board  on  their  heads,  at  a  signal 
given,  pressed  upon  the  Iward  till  he  inimerscd  them  l)oth  at 
the  same  instant.  They  remained  out  of  sight  alK)ut  a  minute 
and  a  half,  when  one  of  them,  nearly  suffocated,  raised  her 
head,  whilst  the  other  continued  to  sit  upon  her  hams  at  the 
l)ottom,  but  was  immediately  lifted  up  by  the  men ;  after 
■which  an  officer  of  the  court  solemnly  pronounced  judgment 
in  her  favour,  and  of  the  justice  of  this  decision  none  of  the 
bystanders  appeared  to  entertain  the  smallest  doubt,  from  the 
infallibility  of  the  proof  which  had  been  given.' 

Major  Symes  was  industrious  in  obtaining  information  upon 
every  subject  of  importance  relative  to  this  great  and  singular 
people.  The  substance  of  his  remarks  we  will  give  as  briefly 
as  possible. 

Religion. — The  Birmans  are  Hindoos :  not  votaries  of 
Brama,  but  sectaries  of  Boodh,  which  latter  is  admitted  by 
Hindoos  of  all  descriptions  to  be  the  9th  Avatar,  or  descent 
of  the  deity  in  his  capacity  of  preserver.  He  reformed  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Vedas,  and  severely  censured  the 
sacrifice  vi'  cattle,  or  depriving  any  being  of  life :  he  is  culled 
the  author  of  happiness :  his  place  of  residence  was  discovered 
at  Gaya  in  Bengal,  by  the  illustrious  Amara,  renowned 
amongst  men,  *  who  caused  an  image  of  the  supreme  Boodji 
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to  be  made,  aiul  lie  worHhlppetl  it :  reveience  be  unto  thee 
in  the  lorni  of  HotMlh ;  reverence  be  unto  thee,  Lord  of  th« 
Earth ;  revercnee  be  unto  thee,  an  inearnution  of  the  deity  ; 
and,  eternal  one,  revereneo  be  unto  thee,  0  (Jod  in  the  form 
of  Mercy/ 

Gotina,  or  Goutum,  according  to  tlie  Flindooa  of  India, 
or  (rnudnin,  among  the  inliabitants  of  tlie  more  eastern  parts, 
is  said  to  have  l)een  a  philosopher,  and  is  I)y  the  Birmans 
I)elieved  to  have  flourished  alM)ve  ^,300  years  ago :  he  taught, 
in  the  Indian  schools,  the  heterodox  religion  and  philosophy 
of  BcMjdh.  The  image  that  represents  Doodh  is  called 
Gaudma,  or  Goutum,  which  is  now  a  conmionly  receivMl 
appellation  of  Boodh  himself:  this  image  is  the  primary  object 
of  worship  in  all  countries  separated  lu'tween  Bengal  and 
China.  The  sectaries  of  Boodh  contend  with  those  of  Brama 
for  the  honour  of  antiquity,  and  ure  certainly  far  more 
numerous. 

It  would  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  tedious  to  attempt  leading 
our  reader  though  the  mazes  of  mythological  fable,  and 
extravagant  allegory,  in  which  the  Hindoo  religion,  both 
Braminical  and  Boodhic,  is  enveloped  and  obscured ;  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  I^irmans  believe  in  the 
metempsychosis,  and  that,  after  having  undergone  a  certain 
numbrr  oi  ii ansmigrations,  their  souls  will  at  last  either  be 
recei\ed  into  their  Olympus  on  the  mountain  Meru,  or  be 
fsenl  to  suffer  torments  in  a  place  of  divine  punishments. 
Mercy  they  hold  to  be  the  first  attribute  of  the  divinity : 
•  Reverence  be  to  thee,  O  God,  in  the  form  of  Mercy ;'  and 
they  worship  God  by  extending  mercy  unto  all  his  creatures. 

Laws. — The  laws  of  the  Birmans,  like  their  religion,  arc 
Hindoo ;  in  fact  there  is  no  separating  their  laws  from  their 
religion:  divine  authority  reveuied  to  Menu  the  sacred  principles 
in  100,000  slocas,  or  verses ;  Menu  promulgated  the  code ; 
numerous  commentaries  on  xMenu  were  composed  by  the 
munis y  or  old  philosophers,  whose  treatises  constitute  the 
(Uit'rma  sasira^  or  body  of  laws. 

The  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  Birmans  is  lenient  in 
particular  cases,  but  rigorous  in  others ;   whoever  is  found 
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guilty  of  an  undue  assumption  of  power,  or  of  any  crime  that 
indicates  a  treasonable  intent,  is  punished  by  the  severest 
tortures.  Tlie  first  commission  of  theft  does  not  incur  the 
penalty  of  death,  unless  the  amount  stolen  be  above  800  Mat, 
or  tackali  about  100/.,  or  attended  with  circumstances  of 
atrocity,  such  as  murder  or  mutilation.  In  the  former  case 
the  culprit  has  a  round  mark  imprinted  on  each  cheek  by 
gunpowder  and  punctuation,  and  on  his  breast  the  word  thief, 
with  the  article  stolen ;  for  the  second  offence  he  is  deprived 
of  an  arm,  but  the  third  inevitably  produces  capital  punishment: 
decapitation  is  the  mode  by  which  criminals  suffer,  in  the 
performance  of  which  the  Birman  executioners  are  exceedingly 
skilful. 

Coujt. — There  is  no  country  of  the  cast  in  which  the  royal 
establishment  is  arranged  with  more  minute  attention  than  in 
the  Birmf  n  court;  it  is  splendid  without  being  wasteful,  and 
numerous  without  confusion.  In  the  Birman  government 
there  are  no  hereditary  dignities  or  employments;  all  honours 
and  offices,  on  the  demise  of  the  possessor,  revert  to  the  crown. 

Dress. — The  court  dress  of  the  Birman  nobility  is  very 
becoming ;  it  consists  of  a  long  robe  either  of  flowered  satin  or 
velvet,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  with  an  open  collar  and  loose 
sleeves;  over  this  there  is  a  scarf,  or  flowing  mantle,  that  hangs 
from  the  shoulders,  and  on  their  heads  they  wear  high  caps  made 
of  velvet,  either  plain,  or  of  silk  embroidered  with  flowers  of 
gold,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Ear-rings  are  a 
part  of  female  dress ;  persons  of  condition  use  tubes  of  gold 
about  three  inches  long,  and  as  thiyk  as  a  large  quill,  which 
expands  at  one  end  like  the  mouth  of  a  speaking-trumpet; 
others  wear  a  heavy  mass  of  gold  beaten  into  a  plate,  and 
rolled  up ;  this  lump  of  metal  forms  a  large  orifice  in  the  lol)e 
of  the  ear,  and  drags  it  down  by  the  weight  to  the  extent 
sometimes  of  two  inches.  The  women  likewise  have  their 
distinguishing  paraphernalia;  their  hair  is  tied  in  a  bunch 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  bound  round  with  a  fillet,  the 
embroidery  and  ornaments  of  which  express  their  respective 
ranks;  a  short  shift  reaches  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  is  drawn 
tight  by  strings,  and  supports  the  breasts ;  over  tliat  is  a  lQu.i)B 
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jacket  with  close  sleeves ;  round  their  waist  they  roll  a  long; 
piece  of  silk,  or  cloth,  which,  reaching  to  their  feet,  and 
sometimes  trailing  (m  the  ground,  encircles  them  twice,  and 
is  then  tucked  in.  When  women  of  condition  go  abroad 
they  put  on  a  silk  sash,  resembling  a  long  shawl,  which 
crosses  their  bosom,  and  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders^ 
gracefully  flowing  on  each  side.  The  lowest  class  of  females 
often  wear  only  a  single  garment,  in  the  form  of  a  sheet, 
which,  wrapped  round  the  body,  and  tucked  in  under  the 
arm,  crosses  their  breasts,  which  it  scarcely  conceals,  and 
descends  to  their  ankles;  thus,  when  they  walk,  the  bottom 
of  the  cloth,  where  it  overlaps,  is  necessarily  opened  by  the 
protrusion  of  the  leg,  and  displays  to  a  side  view  as  high  as 
the  middle  of  the  thigh  ;  such  an  exposure,  in  the  opinion  of 
an  European,  bears  an  indecent  appearance,  although  it  excites 
no  such  idea  in  themselves. 

Women,  in  full  dress,  stain  the  palms  of  their  hands,  and 
their  nails,  of  a  red  colour,  for  which  they  use  a  vegetable 
juice,  and  strew  on  their  bosoms  powder  of  sandal  wood,  or 
of  a  bark  called  .mnneka,  with  which  some  rub  their  faces. 
Both  men  and  women  tinge  the  edges  of  their  eyelids  and 
their  teeth  with  black ;  this  latter  operation  gives  to  their 
mouths  a  very  unseemly  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  an 
European,  which  is  not  diminished  by  their  being  constantly 
filled  with  betle  leaf.  Men  of  rank  wear,  in  common  dress,  a 
tight  coat,  with  long  sleeves  made  of  muslin,  or  extremely 
fine  nankin,  which  is  manufactured  in  the  country,  also  a  silk 
wrapper  that  encircles  the  waist:  the  working  class  are  usually 
naked  to  the  middle,  but  in  the  cold  season  a  mantle  or  vest 
of  European  broad  cloth  is  highly  prized. 

Persons. — The  Birmans  in  their  features  bear  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  the  Chinese  than  to  the  natives  of  Hindostan. 
The  women,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  empire,  are 
fairer  than  Hindoo  females,  but  not  so  delicately  formed; 
they  are,  however,  well  made,  and  in  general  inclined  to 
corpulence:  their  hair  is  black,  coarse,  and  long.  The  men 
are  not  tall  in  stature,  but  active  and  athletic ;  they  have  a 
very  youthful  appearance,  from  the  custom  of  plucking  their 
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beards  instead  of  using  the  razor.  They  tattoo  their  thighs 
and  arms  hito  various  fantastic  shapes  and  figures,  which  they 
believe  operate  as  a  charm  against  the  weapons  of  their  enemies. 
Neither  the  men  nor  women  are  so  cleanly  in  their  persons  as 
the'  Hindoos  of  India,  among  whom  diurnal  ablution  is  a 
religious  as  well  as  moral  duty.  Girls  are  taught  ai  an  early 
aire  to  turn  their  arms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them 
appear  distorted  :  when  the  arm  is  extended  the  elbow  is 
inverted,  the  inside  of  the  joint  being  protruded,  and  the 
external  part  bending  inwards. 

Marriages. — Among  the  Birmans  marriages  are  not  contracted 
until  the  parties  attain  the  age  of  puberty :  the  contract  is  purely 
civil ;  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  having  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  The  law  prohibits  polygamy,  and  recognizes  but  one  wife, 
who  is  denominated  Mka ;  concubinage,  however,  is  admitted 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  A  man  may  repudiate  his  wife  under 
particular  circumstances,  but  the  process  is  attended  with  a 
heavy  expence.  Concubines,  living  in  the  same  house  with 
the  legitimate  wife,  are,  by  law,  obliged  to  perform  rjp  .■; 
services  for  her,  and  when  she  goes  abroad  they  attend  l>;<. 
bearing  her  watcr-flaggon,  betle-box,  fan,  &c.  When  a 
husband  dies,  his  concubines,  if  bound  in  servitude  to  him, 
become  the  ])roperty  of  the  surviving  widow,  unless  he  shall 
have  emancipated  them  by  a  specific  act,  previous  to  his 
decease. 

Population. — Majf)r  Symes  thinks  that  the  population  of 
the  Birman  dominions  is  not  over-rated  at  17,000,000. 

Revemie. — The  princes,  and  officers  of  the  government, 
have  lands  and  certain  nn posts  allotted  to  them.  The  amount 
of  the  royal  revenues  is  said  to  be  immense ;  and  the  hoarding 
of  money  is  a  favourite  maxim  of  oriental  state  policy. 

Army. — The  Birmans  mey  be  denominated  a  nation  of 
soldiers,  every  man  in  the  kingdom  being  liable  to  be  called 
upon  for  his  military  services ;  and  war  is  deemed  the  most 
honourable  occupation ;  the  regular  military  establishment  of 
the  Birmans  is  nevertheless  very  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding 
the  niunbers  of  which  the  royal  guard  is  composed,  and  such 
as  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  police  of  the  capital. 
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Infantry  and  cavalry  compose  the  regular  guards  in  the 
king ;  the  former  are  armed  with  muskets  and  sabres,  rhe 
latter  are  provided  with  a  spear  about  7  or  8  feet  long,  wliich 
they  managv?  on  horseback  with  great  dexterity,  seldo  n 
requiring  or  making  use  of  any  other  weapon.  The  infantry 
are  not  uniformly  clothed :  '  I  heaid  various  accounts,'  says 
major  Symes,  '  of  their  numbers:  700  do  constant  duty  within 
the  precincts  and  at  the  several  gates  of  the  palace :  I  think 
that  on  the  day  of  my  public  reception,  I  saw  alwut  2,000, 
and  have  no  doubt  but  all  the  troops  in  the  city  were  paraded 
on  that  occasion.  I  was  told  that  there  were  only  300  cavalry 
in  UmmeraiXKjra,  but  that  iifiOO  were  scattered,  in  small 
detachments,  throughout  the  neighbouring  districts.  All  the 
troopers  in  the  king's  service  are  natives  of  Cassay,  who  are 
much  better  horsemen  than  the  Birmans.  Mr.  W(X)d,  who 
saw  some  of  them  at  exercise,  informed  me  that  they  nearly 
resembled  those  he  had  met  with  in  Assam ;  they  ride,  like 
all  orientals,  with  short  stirrups  and  a  loose  rein ;  their  saddle 
is  hard  and  high,  and  two  large  circular  flaps  of  strong  leather 
hang  down  on  each  side,  painted  or  gilded,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  rider.  Their  dress  is  not  unl)ecoming;  they 
wear  a  tight  coat,  with  skirts  reaching  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  and  on  their  head  a  turban  of  cloth,  hard  rolled 
and  plaited,  that  forms  a  high  cone,  which  bends  backward 
in  a  graceful  manner.' 

By  far  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  Birman  military 
force  is  their  establishment  of  war-boats.  The  kinir  can 
connnand,  at  a  very  short  notice,  500  of  these  vessels.  They 
carry  from  50  to  60  rowers,  who  use  short  oars  that  work  on 
a  spindle.  The  rowers  are  severally  provided  with  a  sword 
and  a  lance,  which  are  placed  by  liis  side  whilst  he  plies  the 
oars.  Besides  the  boatmen,  there  are  usually  30  soldiers  on 
lioard,  who  tu-e  armed  with  muskets :  thus  prepared,  they  go 
in  fleets  to  meet  the  foe,  and,  when  in  sight,  draw  up  in  a 
line,  presenting  their  prows  to  the  enemy.  Their  attack  is 
extremely  impetuous ;  they  advance  with  great  rapidity,  and 
sing  a  war-song,  at  once  to  encourage  their  people,  tlaunt 
their  adversaries,,  and  regulate  the  strokes  of  their  oars ;  they 
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generally  endeavour  to  grapple,  and  when  that  is  eftected, 
the  action  becomes  very  severe,  as  these  people  are  endued 
with  great  courage,  strength,  and  activity. 

Food. — In  their  food  the  Birmans,  compared  with  the 
Indians,  are  gross  and  uncleanly.  Although  their  religion 
fovlnds  the  slaughter  of  animals  in  general,  yet  they  apply 
the  interdiction  only  to  those  that  arc  domesticated  ;  all  game 
is  eagerly  sought  after,  and  in  many  places  it  is  publicly  sold ; 
reptiles,  also,  such  as  lizards,  guanas,  and  snakes,  constitute 
a  part  of  the  subsisteni.a  of  the  lower  classes.  They  are 
extremely  fojid  of  vegetables.  The  higher  ranks,  however, 
live  with  more  delicacy,  although  their  fare  is  never  very 
sumptuous. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  every  part  of  the  Birman  empire, 
which  major  Symes  visited,  bore  testimony  to  its  salubrity, 
by  the  best  possible  criterion,  the  appearance  and  vigour  of 
the  nativ'"«.  The  seasons  are  regular,  and  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  seldom  experienced;  at  least  the  duration 
of  that  intense  heat,  which  immediately  precedes  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  is  so  sh&rt,  that  it 
incommodes  but  for  a  little  time. 

Produce. — The  soil  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Birman 
empire  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  produces  as  luxuriant  crops 
of  rice  as  are  found  in  the  finest  parts  of  Bengal.  Farther 
northward  the  country  becomes  irregular  and  mountainous; 
but  the  plains  and  vallies,  particularly  near  the  river,  are 
fruitful ;  they  yield  good  wheat,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
small  grain  which  grow  in  Hindostan;  as  likewise  legumes, 
and  most  of  the  esculent  vegetables  of  India.  Sugar  canes, 
tobacco  of  a  superior  quahty,  indigo,  cotton,  "^nd  the  different 
tropical  Vuits,  in  perfection,  are  all  indigenous  products  of 
this  favoured  land.  Ihe  empire  abounds  with  minerals  ot 
every  description. 

Manners. — It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  the  general 
disposition  of  the  Birmans  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  natives  of  India,  from  whom  they  are  separated  only 
fcy  a  narrow  range  of  mountains,  in  many  places  admitting  of 
iStn  easy  intercourse.     Notwithstanding  the  small  extent  of  this 
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barrier,  the  physical  difference  between  the  nations  could 
scai'cely  be  greater,  had  they  been  situated  at  the  opposite 
extremities  of  the  globe.  The  Birmans  are  a  lively,  inquisitive 
race,  active,  irascible,  and  impatient;  the  character  of  their 
Bengal  neighbours  is  too  well  known,  as  the  reverse,  to  need 
any  delineation ;  the  unworthy  passion  of  jealousy,  which 
prompts  most  nations  of  the  east  to  immure  their  women 
within  the  walls  of  a  ho'-am,  and  surround  them  with  guards, 
seems  to  have  scarcely  any  influence  over  the  minds  of  this 
extraordinary  and  more  liberal  people.  Birman  wives  and 
daughters  are  not  concealed  from  the  sight  of  men,  and  are 
suffered  to  have  as  free  intercourse  with  each  other  as  the 
rules  of  European  society  admit. 

People  in  pecuniary  embarrassment  frequently  sell  their 
women  to  strangers,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  very  seldom 
unfaithful  to  their  foreign  masters,  indeed  they  are  often 
essentially  useful,  particularly  to  those  who  trade,  by  keeping 
their  accounts  and  transacting  their  business:  but  when  a  man 
departs  from  the  country,  he  is  not  suffered  to  carry  his 
temporary  ^vife  along  with  him ;  on  that  point  the  law  Is 
exceedingly  rigorous. 
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T^HIS  is  the  only  work  in  our  languapje  which  confains  sucli 
a  popular  and  con)preheiisive  view  of  the  seener^Tof  India, 
and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  as  result  from  the  first 
impressions,  while  the  interest  of  novelty  is  alive.  The  writer 
went  to  India  in  1809.  She  visited,  Bombay,  Poonah,  Ceylon. 
Madras,  and  Cnlcutfn,  and  returned  to  England  in  1811.  Her 
journal  has  been  favourably  received  by  the  public. 

*  Ai'^TEu  a  voyage  from  England,"'  says  our  authoress,  '  of 
520  weeks,  we  landed  at  Uonibay,  on  tlie  JiGth  of  May,  1809,  in 
a  tliick  fog,  which  presaged  the  coming  on  of  the  rainy-season 
in  this  part  of  India.  On  the  new  bunder^  or  pier,  we  found 
palanquins  waiting  to  convey  us  from  the  sliore.  These 
palanquins  are  litters,  in  which  one  may  either  lie  down  or 
sit  upright,  with  windows  and  sliding  doors :  the  modern  ones 
are  little  carriages,  without  wheels ;  those  anciently  used  were 
of  a  different  form,  and  consisted  of  a  bed  or  sofa,  over  which 
was  an  arch  just  high  enough  to  admit  of  sitting  upright;  it 
was  decorated  with  gold  and  silver  bells  and  Iringes,  and 
had  a  curtain  to  draw  occasionally  over  the  ^hole.  The 
palanquin-bearers  tcvv  here  called  hamauls  (a  word  signifying 
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carrier) ;  they  for  the  nriost  part  wear  nothing  but  a  turban, 
and  a  cloth  wrapped  round  the  loins,  a  degree  of  nakedness 
which  does  not  shock  one,  owing  to  the  daik  colour  of  the 
skin,  which,  as  it  is  unusual  to  European  eyes,  has  the  effect 
of  dross. 

<  Leaving  the  bunder  we  crossed  the  esplanade,  which 
presented  a  gay  and  interesting  scene,  being  crowded  with 
people  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot.  A  painter 
might  have  studied  all  the  varieties  of  attitude  and  motion  in 
tlie  picturesque  figures  of  the  koolics  (porters)  employed  in 
washing  at  their  appropriate  tanks ^  or  wells,  which  are 
numerous  on  the  esplanade,  each  tank  being  surrounded  by 
broad  stones,  where  groups  of  men  and  women  are  continually 
employed  in  beating  the  linen,  while  the  better  sort  of  native 
women,  in  their  graceful  costume,  reminding  one  of  antique 
.sculptures,  are  employed  in  drawing,  filling,  or  carrying 
water  from  the  neighbouring  wells.  The  Hindoo  women 
wear  a  short  boddice  with  half  sleeves,  which  fastens  behind, 
and  is  generally  made  of  coloured  brocade.  The  shalie  or 
sarie,  a  long  piece  of  coloured  silk  or  cotton,  is  wrapped  round 
the  waist  in  form  of  a  petticoat,  which  leaves  part  of  one  leg 
bare,  while  the  other  is  covered  to  the  ankle  with  long  and 
graceful  folds,  gathered  up  in  front,  so  as  to  leave  one  end  of 
the  shalie  to  cross  the  breast,  and  form  a  drapery,  which  is 
sometimes  thrown  over  the  head  as  a  veil.  The  mussulman 
and  Parsee  women  have  nearly  the  same  clothing,  in  addition 
to  which  they  wear  long  loose  trowsers.  The  hair  is  drawn 
back  from  the  face,  where  the  roots  are  often  stained  red, 
and  fastened  in  a  knot  behind.  The  hands  and  feet  of  the 
native  women  are  in  general  delicately  shaped,  and  are  covered 
with  rings  and  bangles^  or  bracelets,  which  sometimes  conceal 
the  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow,  and  the  leg  as  fiir  as  the  calf. 
As  the  food,  lodging,  and  dress  of  the  lower  class  of  natives 
cost  very  little,  it  is  common  to  see  both  the  men  and  women 
adorned  with  massy  rings  and  chains  of  gold  and  silver,  round 
the  necks,  arms,  waists,  and  legs,  and  the  toes  and  fingers 
decked  with  fine  filigree  rings,  while  the  ears  and  nose  are 
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hung  with  pcurls  or  precious  stones.  The  vanity  of  parents 
hometimos  leads  them  to  dress  their  children,  even  while 
infants,  iu  this  manner,  which  affords  a  temptation,  nut 
always  resisted,  to  murder  these  heiplcsH  creatures  for  the 
sake  of  their  ornauients  ovjoys. 

'  On  entering  the  Black  Town,  which  is  built  in  a  cocoa 
nut  wood,  I  could  not  help  remarking  tiie  amazing  populousness 
of  this  small  island ;  the  streets  appear  so  crowded  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  the  quiet 
bullock  ha^kraySy  or  native  carriages,  to  get  aUmg  without 
doing  mischief;  much  less  the  furiously  driving  coaches  of 
the  rich  natives,  who  pride  themselves  upon  the  speed  of  their 
horseK,  which  are  more  remarkable  for  beauty  and  for  swiftness 
than  for  strength.  I  was  informed  that  Bombay  contains 
upwards  of  200,000  inhabitants.  The  Europeans  are  aiy 
nothing  in  this  number,  the  Parsees  from  6  to  8,000,  the 
mussulmans  nearly  the  same  Jiumber,  and  the  remainder  are 
Portuguese  and  Hindoos,  with  the  exception  of  about  3  or 
4,000  Jews,  who  long  passed  in  Bombay  for  a  sect  of 
Mahometans,  governed  by  a  magistrate  called  the  cazy  of 
Israel ;  they  willingly  eat  and  converse  with  tiie  mussulmans. 
A  number  of  them  are  embodied  among  the  marine  sepoys, 
but  most  of  them  are  low  traders.  The  dwellings  of  the  rich 
natives  are  surrounded  by  virandas,  equally  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  intemperate  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  monsoon  rains; 
they  are  generally  painted  in  flowers  and  leaves  of  a  green  or 
red  colour;  those  of  the  Hindoos  have  usually  some  of  the 
fables  of  their  mythology  represented  on  their  walls.  The 
houses  are  necessarily  of  great  extent,  because,  if  a  man  has 
20  stnis,  they  all  continue  to  live  under  the  same  roof  even 
when  married :  and  uncles,  brothers,  sons,  and  grandsons, 
remain  together  till  the  increase  of  numbers  actually  forces  a 
part  of  the  family  to  seek  a  new  dwelling.  The  lower  classes 
content  themselves  with  small  huts,  mostly  of  clay,  and  roofed 
with  cadjan^  a  mat  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  Palmyra,  or 
cocoa  nut  tree,  plaited  together.  Some  of  these  huts  are  so 
small,  that  they  only  admit  of  a  man's  sitting  upright  in  them, 
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and  barely  shelter  his  feet  when  lie  lies  down.  There  is 
usually  a  small  garden  round  each  house,  containing  a  few 
herbs  and  vegetables,  a  plantain  tree,  and  a  cocoa  nut  or  two. 

*  As  there  is  but  one  tavern  in  Bombay,  and  as  that  is  by 
no  means  fit  for  the  reception  of  ladies,  the  hospitality  of  the 
British  inhabitants  is  always  exercised  towards  new-comers, 
till  they  can  provide  a  place  of  residence  for  themselves.  We 
have  tiie  good  fortune  to  be  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  sir 
James  and  lady  Mackintosh,  at  Tarala,  about  three  miles 
from  the  fort  and  town  of  Bombay.  Sir  James  possesses  the 
best  library  that  ever  doubled  the  cape.  It  is  arranged  in  a 
large  room  like  the  cell  of  a  temple,  surrounded  with  a  viranda 
inclosed  by  Venetian  shutters,  which  admit  and  exclude  the 
light  and  air  at  pleasure.  As  the  apartment  is  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  which  is  built  on  an  eminence,  it  commands  on  all 
sides  charming  views ;  in  short,  it  combines  all  the  agremena 
that  one  can  l')ok  for  in  a  place  of  studious  retirement,  and 
we  feel  its  value  doubly  from  having  been  so  long  confined  to 
the  cabin  of  a  frigate. 

August  lOM. — The  rainy  season,  which  began  in  the 
middle  of  May,  still  continues,  but  we  have  sometimes 
intervals  of  several  days  of  dry  fine  weather,  so  that  we  have 
been  able  to  visit  most  of  the  villages  within  the  island  of 
Bombay.  The  first  walk  we  took  was  to  Mazagong^  a  dirty 
Portuguese  village,  putting  in  its  claim,  to  Christianity  chiefly 
from  the  iinmense  numbers  of  pigs  kept  there.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  shore  between  two  hills,  on  one  of  which  is 
Mazagong  house,  a  leading  mark  into  the  harbour.  It  is 
interesting  to  the  admirers  of  sentimental  writings,  as  the 
house  from  which  Sterne's  Eliza  eloped,  and  perhaps  may  call 
j  forth  the  raptures  of  some  future  pensive  travellers,  as  the 
I  sight  of  Anjengo  does  that  of  the  abbe  Raynal,  when  he 
iremembers  '*  that  it  is  the  birth-place  of  Eliza."  Mazagong 
[has,  however,  more  solid  claims  to  attention ;  it  has  an 
Icxcellent  dock  for  small  ships,  and  is  adorned  with  two 
Itolerably  handsome  Romish  churches ;  but  its  celebrity  in  the 
least  is  owing  to  its  mangoes,  which  are  certainly  the  best 
Ifruit  I  ever  tasted. 
I    Vol.  IV.  I 
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*  Our  next  cxcitrsioh  w»is  to  Sion,  ilinc  miles  from  the  fort 
of  Bombay,  and  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  iHlaiul.  We 
drove  through  a  country  like  un  English  park,  where  T  fitHt 
saw  the  ban'tiHy  or  Indian  fig  tree.  It  is  a  large  spreading 
tree,  from  the  branches  of  which  long  tibreH  dew;end  to  the 
ground,  and  there  taking  root  become  new  trunks,  and  thus 
spread  over  a  very  great  space.  The  banian  is  sacred,  and  is 
usually  to  be  found  near  the  pa^txlagy  as  the  Europeans  call 
the  Hindoo  temples.  I  have  seen  the  natives  walk  round  it 
in  token  of  respect,  with  their  hands  joined,  and  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground ;  they  also  sprinkle  it  with  red  and  yellow 
dust,  and  strew  flowers  before  it ;  and  it  is  common  to  see  at 
its  root  stones  sculptured  with  the  figures  of  some  of  the  minor 
Hindoo  gods. 

*  The  Jurt  of  Bombay  is  saiil  to  Ixj  too  large  to  be  defended, 
if  ever  an  European  enemy  should  effect  a  landing  on  the 
island,  and  no  part  of  it  is  bomb  pnK)f ;  besides  which,  the 
native  liouses  within  tlie  walls  are  closely  crowded  together, 
very  high,  and  mostly  built  of  wood.  The  fort  is  dirty,  hot, 
and  disagieeable.  The  most  imj)ortant  and  interesting  object 
in  the  fort  is  the  dock  yard,  where  a  new  dock  is  nearly 
finished,  consisting  of  two  basins,  in  the  inner  one  of  which 
there  is  already  a  74  gun  ship  on  the  stocks.  The  old  dock 
is  still  serviceable,  though  much  out  of  i-epair,  and  too  small 
to  admit  a  large  ship ;  it  was  found  a  few  inches  too  short  to 
receive  the  Blenheim,  so  that  she  could  not  receive  the  repairs 
she  required  previous  to  her  le<i\ing  India.  The  new  dock  is 
said  to  be  complete  and  excellent  in  its  kind ;  it  is  the  work 
of  captain  Cooper  of  the  company's  engineers.  There  is  a 
steam  engine  for  pumping  it  dry,  the  only  one  on  the  island. 
Bombay  is  the  only  place  in  the  inst  where  the  rise  of  tide  is 
sufficient  to  construct  docks  on  a  large  scale,  the  highest  | 
springtides  having  never  been  known  to  be  above  17  feet,  and 
rarely  more  than  14.  The  harbour  is  filled  with  vessels  from 
all  nations,  and  of  all  shapes,  but  the  largef;t  and  finest  of  the 
foreigners  are  the  Arabs.  Our  trade  with  them  consists  in 
horses,  j)earls,  coffee,  gums  of  various  kinds,  honey,  and| 
^•hcCy   which  is  butter  clarified  and  put  into  leathern  jars, 
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Besides  these  articles  from  Arabia,  the  Persian  gulf  also 
furnishes  dried  fruits,  ottur  of  roses,  tobacco,  rosewater,  a 
small  quantity  of  Schiraz  wine,  with  a  few  articles  of  curiosity 
and  luxury,  as  books,  worked  slippers,  and  silk  shawls. 

«  The  only  English  church  is  in  the  fort;  it  is  large,  but 
neither  well  served  nor  attended.  The  Portuguese  and 
Armenian  churches  are  numerous,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls,  and  there  are  three  or  four  synagogues,  and 
mosques  and  temples  innumerable.  In  the  English  settlements, 
when  the  Bramins  go  out  of  their  houses,  they  usually  put  on 
the  tuban  and  mussulman^awma,  or  gown.  I  saw  at  Moinba 
Devec's  temple  (the  name  c»l  the  Bombay  goddess)  some 
soi-dlsant  holy  men;  they  were  young  and  remarkably  fat, 
sprinkled  over  with  ashes,  and  their  hjur  was  matted  and 
filthy.  I  believe  they  had  no  clothing,  for,  during  the  {avf 
mjiiutes  I  remained  in  the  temple,  they  held  a  veil  before 
them,  and  stood  behind  the  Bramins.  My  expectations  of 
Hindoo  innocence  and  virtue  are  fast  giving  way,  and  I  fear 
that,  even  among  the  Parias,  I  shall  not  find  any  thing  like 
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In  fact,  the  Parias  are 


outcasts  so  despicable,  that  a  Bramin  not  only  would  refuse 
to  instruct  them,  but  would  think  himself  contaminated  by 
praying  for  them.  These  poor  creatures  are  employed  in  the 
lowest  and  most  disgusting  offices ;  they  are  not  permitted  to 
live  in  any  town  or  village,  or  to  draw  water  from  the  same 
well  as  the  Hindoos.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  their  minds  ai'e  degraded  in  proportion  to  their  personal 
situations.  Near  every  Hindoo  village  there  is  commonly  a 
hamlet  of  Parias,  whose  inhabitants  pay  a  small  tax  to  the 
kallmrmj^  or  village-collector,  for  permission  to  reside  near  a 
baziir  (market)  and  wells,  and  they  earn  a  subsistence  by 
acting  as  porters  and  scavengers.  They  are  fillliy  in  all  their 
habits,  and  do  not  scruple  to  use  as  food  any  dead  animal  they 
tind ;  it  is  even  said  that,  in  some  places,  they  do  not  reject 
human  bodfes. 

*  September  \^th. — We  have  spent  our  foreqoon  to-day  very 
agreeably,  in  conversing  with  two  well  informed  natives,  one 
a  Hindoo,  the  other  a  jnussuhnan.     They  botia  speak  Englisli 
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well,  and  are  thoi-oughly  informed  in  all  that  cofneerns  the 
laws,  religion,  and  customs  of  their  own  nations. 

*  Our  mussulman  friend,  the  cazy  Shahab  o'dien  Mahary  is 
a  sincere  Mahometan,  and  therefore  a  great  bigot ;  however, 
he  sometimes  drinks  tea  with  us,  and  does  not  scruple  to  eat 
bread,  pastry,  and  fruit  in  our  house. 

*  My  sister  and  I  paid  a  visit  to  his  harem,  but  could  by 
no  means  prevail  on  the  cazy  to  admit  any  of  the  gentlemen 
of  our  family.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  house  we  saw  a 
number  of  mussulmans  sitting  cross-legged,  with  cushions  at 
their  backs,  in  the  different  apartments,  perfectly  idle,  rarely 
even  speaking,  and  seeming  hardly  able  to  exert  themselves 
so  far  as  to  put  the  betle  into  their  mouths.  We  ascended  to 
the  women's  apartment  by  a  ladder,  which  is  removed  when 
not  in  immediate  use,  to  prevent  the  ladies  from  escaping,  and 
were  received  by  the  cazy's  wife's  mother,  a  fine  old  woman 
dressed  in  while,  and  without  any  ornaments,  as  becomes  a 
widow.  Shahab  o'dien's  mother,  and  the  rest  of  his  father's 
widows,  were  first  presented,  then  Fatima  his  wife,  to  whom 
our  visit  was  paid,  and  afterwards  his  sisters,  some  of  them 
fine  lively  young  women.  They  all  crowded  round  us  to 
examine  our  dress,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed. 
They  were  surprised  i;  our  wearing  .so  few  ornaments,  but 
we  told  them  it  was  t!(0  custom  of  our  country,  and  they 
replied  that  it  was  good.  I  was  not  sorry  that  they  so  openly 
expressed  their  curiosity,  as  it  gave  us  a  better  opportunity  of 
gratifying  our  own.  The  apartment  in  which  we  were  received 
was  about  20  feet  square,  and  rather  low.  Round  it  were 
smaller  rooms,  most  of  them  crowded  with  small  beds,  with 
white  muslin  curtains ;  these  were  not  particularly  clean,  and 
the  whole  suit  seemed  close  and  disagreeable.  Most  of  the 
women  were  becomingly  dressed.  Fatinia's  arms,  legs,  and 
neck,  were  covered  with  rings  and  chains;  her  fingers  and 
toes  were  loaded  with  rings ;  her  head  was  surrounded  with  a 
fillet  of  pearls,  some  strings  of  which  crossed  it  several  ways, 
and  confined  her  hair,  which  was  knotted  up  behind.  On 
her  forehead  hung  a  cluster  of  coloured  stones,  from  which 
depended  a  large  pearl,  and  rotmd  her  face  small  strings  of 
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pearl  hung  at  equal  distances.  Her  ear-rmgs  were  very 
beautiful ;  but  I  do  not  like  the  custom  of  boring  the  hem  of 
the  ear,  and  studding  it  ail  round  with  jot/,<i,  or  jewels,  nor 
could  even  Fatima's  beautiful  face  reconcile  me  to  the  nose 
jewel.  Her  large  black  eyes,  the  cheshme  aJioo,  stag  eyes,  of 
the  eastern  poets,  were  rendered  more  striking  by  the  black 
streaks  with  which  they  were  adorned  and  lengthened  out  at 
the  corners ;  and  the  palms  of  licr  hands,  the  soles  of  her  feet, 
and  her  nails,  were  stained  with  h'nmay  a  plant,  the  juice  of 
whose  seeds  is  of  a  deep  red  colour. 

*  Fatima's  manner  is  modest,  gentle,  and  indolent.  Before 
her  husband  she  neither  lifts  her  eyes  nor  speaks,  and  hardlj 
moves  without  permission  from  the  elder  ladies  of  the  harem. 
She  presented  us  witl)  perfumed  sherhd  (a  drink  little  different 
from  lemonade),  fruit,  and  sweatmeats,  chiefly  made  of  ghee, 
poppy  seeds,  and  sugar.  Some  of  them  were  tolerably  good, 
but  it  required  all  my  good  manners  to  swallow  others. 
Prepared  as  I  was  to  expect  very  little  from  mussulman  ladies, 
I  could  not  help  being  shocked  to  see  them  so  totaj^y  void  of 
cultivation  as  I  found  them.  They  mutter  their  prayers,  and 
some  of  them  read  the  koran,  but  not  one  in  a  thousand 
understands  it.  Still  fewer  can  read  their  own  language,  or 
write  at  all,  and  the  only  work  they  do  is  a  little  embroidery. 
They  thread  beads,  plait  coloured  threads,  sleep,  quarrel, 
make  pastry,  and  chew  betle,  in  the  same  daily  round ;  and 
it  is  only  at  a  death,  a  birth,  or  a  marriage,  that  the  monotory 
of  their  lives  is  ever  interrupted.  When  I  took  leave,  I  was 
presented  with  flowers  and  paung\  (chunam  and  betle  wvx 
wrapped  in  the  leaf  of  an  aromatic  plant,)  and  sprinkled  '.vith 
rosewater. 

'  As  visits  in  the  east  are  matters  of  ceremony,  not  of 
kindness,  they  are  considered  as  a  burden  on  the  visitor,  from 
which  the  person  visited  relieves  him,  as  soon  as  he  is  satisfied 
with  his  company,  by  ordering  refreshments,  or  offering  the 
paung,  which  is  a  signal  to  depart.  The  highest  affront  one 
can  offer  to  an  oriental,  is  to  refuse  his  betle.  Bernier  tells  a 
ritory  of  a  young  noble,  who,  to  prove  his  loyalty,  took  and 
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swaliowed  tlie  paung  from  Shah  Jehan,  though  lie  knew  it  t« 
be  poisoned/' 

In  a  hut  which  Mrs.  Graham  visited  with  her  friends, 
she  found  three  very  pretty  children  playing  round  their 
grandmother,  who  was  sitting  on  the  ground  in  a  little 
viranda  at  the  end  of  the  house,  grinding  rice  for  the  evening 
meal  of  the  family.  The  mill  consists  of  two  round  flat 
stones,  in  the  lower  one  of  which  there  is  a  groove  to  let  out 
the  flour;  the  middle  of  the  upper  one  is  inserted  into  a  hollow 
in  the  other,  and  is  turned  by  a  wooden  })eg  stuck  into  it, 
about  one-third  of  the  diameter  i'lom  the  edge.  Three  or  four 
goats,  with  their  kids,  were  tied  to  stakes  round  the  door^ 
and  a  few  fowls  were  running  about  in  the  garden.  The 
party  sat  by  the  old  woman  while  she  made  her  bread,  but  at 
a  sufficient  distance  not  to  pollute  her  cooking  utensils  or  her 
fire.  Every  vessel  she  used,  though  apparently  clean  before, 
she  carefully  washed,  and  then  mixed  her  rice  flour  with  milk, 
water,  and  salt,  when  she  beat  it  between  the  palms  of  her 
bands  till  it  was  round  and  thin,  and  baked  it  on  a  round  irow 
plate,  such  as  is  used  in  Scotland  for  oat  cakes.  Uesidci  these 
cakes,  she  prepared  a  few  heads  of  maize,  by  rubbing  ofi*  the 
chaff' and  laying  them  in  the  fire  to  roast  for  the  family  supper. 
At  the  next  hut,  the  woman  was  grinding  mi.ssala,  or  curry 
stuff',  on  a  flat  smoolli  stone,  with  another  shaped  like  a 
rollmg-pin.  Less  than  an  English  halfpenny  procures  enough  | 
of  turmeric,  spice,  salt,  and  ghee,  to  season  the  whole  of  the 
rice  eaten  in  a  day  by  a  labourer,  his  wife,  and  five  or  six 
children ;  the  vegetables  and  acid*  he  requires  are  found  in 
every  liedge.  The  curry  was  cooked  with  as  xnuch  cleanliness 
as  the  breatl,  and  the  inside  of  both  the  huts  v.'as  beautifully 
neat.  In  one  corner  in  each,  a  large  stone,  with  red  powder 
sprinkled  on  it,  stood  as  a  household  god,  and  before  it  were 
laid  a  few  grains  of  rice  and  a  cocoa  nut  as  offerings. 

The  place  where  our  authoress  resided,  she  describes  as  a 
little  paradise ;  but  for  the  reptiles  peculiar  to  the  climate. 
Snakes,  from  the  enormous  rock  snake,  who  first  breaks  the 
bones  of  his  prey,  by  coiling  round  it,  and  then  swallows  it 
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every  direction.  Here  the  cobra-capella,  whose  bite  is  in 
almost  every  instance  mortal,  lifts  his  graceful  folds,  and 
spreads  his  many-coloured  crest ;  here  too  lurks  the  small 
brio-ht  speckled  cobra-manilla,  whose  fangs  convey  instant 
death. 

The  manners  of  the  English  at  ]?ombay  arc  described  as 
similar  to  those  of  a  country  towji  at  home.  The  merchants 
are  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  ladies  under-bred  and 
ove  -Irest.  The  dinner  parties  are  dull,  ceremonious,  and 
uncomfortable.  Each  guest  brings  his  own  servant,  sometimes 
two  or  three;  these  are  either  Tarsees  or  mussulmans.  It 
appears  singular  to  a  stranger  to  see  behind  every  white  man's 
chair  a  dark,  long  bearded,  turbaned  gentleman,  who  usually 
stands  so  close  to  his  master,  as  to  make  no  trifling  addition 
to  the  heat  of  the  apartment;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
punka  (a  large  frame  of  wood  covered  with  cloth),  which  is 
suspended  over  every  table,  and  kept  constantly  swinging,  in 
order  to  freshen  the  air,  it  would  scarcely  be  jjossible  to  sit 
out  the  melancholy  ceremony  of  an  Indian  dinner. 

'  On  leaving  the  eating-room,"'  says  Mrs.  Graham,  '  one 
generally  sees  or  hears,  in  some  place  near  the  door,  the 
cleaning  of  dishes,  and  the  squabbling  of  cooks  for  their 
penjuisites.  If  they  are  within  sight,  one  perceives  a  couple 
of  dirty  Portuguese  (black  men  who  eat  pork  and  Avear 
hreeches)  directing  the  operations  of  half  a  dozen  still  dirtier 
Parias,  who  ai'e  scraping  dishes  and  plates  with  their  hands, 
and  then,  with  the  same  unwashen  paws,  putting  aside  the 
next  day's  titfin  for  their  master's  table. 

'  The  equipage  that  conveys  one  ih^ui  a  party,  if  one  does 
not  use  a  palanquin,  is  curious.  The  light  and  elegant  figure 
of  the  Arab  horses  is  a  strong  contrast  with  the  heavy  carriages 
and  clumsy  harness  generally  seen  here.  The  coachman  is 
always  a  whiske;c  •  Parsee,  with  a  gay  coloured  lurban,  and 
a  muslin  or  chintz  gown,  ^ 'id  there  are  generally  two 
vii!,smlgcrs,  or  torch-bearers,  and  sometimes  twoho*-  •  \eepers, 
to  run  before  one.  On  getting  home,  one  finds  a  scpoij  or 
pt:on  walking  round  the  open  virandas  of  the  house  as  ugu  r?. 
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We  have  four  of  these  servants,  two  of  whom  remain  in  the 
I'ouse  for  S4  hours,  when  they  are  reUeved  by  the  two  others. 
These  men  carry  messages,  go  to  market,  and  attend  to  the 
removal  of  goods  or  furniture,  but  will  carry  nothing  themselves 
heavier  than  a  small  book.  The  female  servants  are  Portuguese, 
and  they  only  act  as  ladiei,  jriauiLv,  ali  household  work  being 
done  by  men,  as  well  as  tin  ni^cdle-work  of  il\e  family. 

*  The  dcrdjees^  or  tailors,  ii.'  Bom^*ay,  n?  <  Hindoos  of  a 
tespectable  cast,  wl?)  wear  the  at'i  /  «/ ,  (a  mi  h, crated  thread 
worn  over  one  shoislder  by  the  high  cast^).  My  derdjee,  a 
tai?  good-look  Jng  you/ig  man,  wears  a  fine  worked  muslin 
gown,  and  a  red  or  purple  turban  bordered  with  gold.  He 
works  and  cuts  out  beautifully,  ma!;irig  .s  much  use  of  hia 
toes  C8  of  his  lingers  \\i  tlte  last  operation.  Besides  th«^ 
hamauls  for  the  palsncinins,  we  ha  ..  some  for  house-work; 
they  make  the  beds,  .sweep  and  clean  the  rooms  and  furniture, 
n\A  +btch  water ;  on  any  emergency  they  help  the  palanquin 
bearers,  and  receive  assistance  from  them  in  return.  For  the 
meaner  offices  we  have  a  Hallalcor  or  Chandela,  (one  of  the 
most  wretched  Farias),  who  attend  twice  a-dajf.  Two 
rnassalgees  clean  and  lighi  the  lamps  and  candles,  and  carry 
the  torches  before  us  at  night.  One  of  these  is  a  Paria,  so 
that  he  can  clean  knives,  remove  bones  and  rubbish,  which 
his  fellow -servant  Ncisu,  who  is  of  a  good  cast,  will  not  do, 
Nersu  fetches  bread  and  flour,  carries  messages,  and  even 
pfircels,  provided  they  be  not  large  enough  to  make  him 
appear  like  a  /too/i,  or  porter,  and  takes  the  greatest  share  of 
preparing  the  lamps,  which  are  finger-glasses  or  tumblers 
half  filled  with  water,  on  which  they  pour  the  cocoa  nut  oil,, 
always  calculating  it  exactly  to  the  number  of  hours  the  iump 
has  to  burn ;  the  wick  is  made  of  cotton  twisted  round  a 
splinter  of  bamlx)o.  The  native  masons,  carpenters,  and 
blacksmitliS,  are  remarkably  neat  and  dexterous  in  their 
several  trades.  There  is  plenty  of  stone  on  the  island  for 
building,  but  a  good  deal  of  brick  is  used.  All  the  lime  h^rc 
is  made  from  shells. 

'  The  Indian  carpenter  ols  are  so  coarse,  and  the  rntive 
wood  is  so  iiard,  tlint  on      , ^uid  wonder  that  the  work  is  evcP 
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performed.  Almost  ei'ery  thing  is  done  with  a  chissel  and  an 
axe.  The  gimlet  is  o  long  piece  of  iron  wire  with  a  flat  point, 
fixed  into  a  wooden  liandle  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  upper 
one  oi'  whicli  is  held  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  turned  by 
a  bow,  wliose  string  is  twisted  twice  round  it.  The  plane  is 
small,  but  similar  to  that  of  Europe,  excepting  that  it  has  a 
cross  stick  in  the  front,  which  serves  as  a  handle  for  another 
workman,  two  being  generally  employed  at  one  plane.  As 
the  comforts  of  a  carpenter's  bench  are  unknown,  when  a 
Hindoo  wants  to  plane  his  work,  he  sits  on  the  ground,  with 
his  partner  opposite  to  him,  steadying  the  timber  with  their 
toes,  and  botli  plane  together.  I  have  seen  two  of  them 
working  in  this  manner  on  a  bit  of  wood  a  foot  square,  with  a 
plane  three  inches  long.  Even  the  blacksmiths  sit  down  to 
do  their  work.  They  dig  a  hole  18  inches  or  2  feet  deep,  in 
the  centre  of  which  they  place  the  anvil,  so  that  they  sit  by  it 
with  their  legs  in  the  hole.  A  native  of  India  does  not  get 
through  so  much  work  as  an  European ;  but  the  multitude  of 
hands,  and  the  consequent  cheapness  of  labour,  supply  the 
place  of  the  industry  of  Europe,  and  in  most  cases  that  of  its 
machinery  also. 

'  It  reminds  one  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  to 
go  through  the  bazar,  or  market,  of  an  evening.  The  whole 
fronts  of  the  shops  are  taken  down  and  converted  into  benches, 
on  which  the  goods  are  disposed,  and  each  shop  is  lighted  with 
at  least  two  lamps.  Here  you  see  grain  of  every  description 
heaped  up  in  earthen  jars ;  there,  sweetmeats  of  all  sorts  and 
shapes,  disposed  in  piles  on  benches,  or  hung  in  festoons 
abxit  the  top  and  sides  of  the  shop,  which  is  commonly  lined 
with  t'lintz  or  dyed  cotton.  Farther  on,  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage;  then  you  come  to  the 
paung,  or  betle  leaf,  nut,  and  chunam,  ready  for  chewing, 
or  the  seperate  materials ;  beyond  are  shops  for  perfumes, 
linens,  oils,  toys,  brass,  and  earthen  ware,  all  set  out  in 
Kji'Vr  &ik1  the  owner  sitting  bolt  upright  in  the  middle  of  his 
sweetnir  ts  or  grain,  waiting  for  custom.  The  shop?.  «{'  t:;e 
:;"hrqffs,  or  bankers,  aie  numerous  in  the  l,a?-ar,  you  see  the 
master  sitting  in  the  middle  of  his  money-table,  surrounded 
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by  piles  of  copper  ana  silver  money,  wit 
the  rupees  and  other  coins  presented  for  change.  But  it  is 
the  barber\s  shop  that  is  always  most  crowded,  being, 
particularly  at  night,  the  great  resort  for  gossip  and  news, 
on  which  account  the  natives  call  it  ffup  shop ;  the  barbers 
themselves  seem  to  enjoy  a  prescriptive  right  to  be  lively, 
witty,  and  good  story-tellers.  I  have  seen  some  excellent 
buffoons  among  them,  and  a  slap  given  to  a  bald  new-shaven 
pate,  in  the  proper  {>art  of  a  si'>ry,  has  set  half  a  bazar  in  a 
roar.  The  barbers  keep  every  body's  holidays, — Hindoos, 
Jews,  mussulmans,  Armenians,  Portuguese,  and  English, — 
and  reap  a  good  harvest  at  each  by  their  comic  way  of 
begging. 

*  On  coming  first  here,  one  would  imagine  that  none  of  the 
people  ever  slept  at  night ;  for,  besides  that  the  coppersmiths 
and  blacksmiths  generally  work  all  night,  and  sleep  all  day, 
on  account  of  the  heat,  there  are  processions  going  alxjut  from 
sunset  till  sunrise,  with  tom-toms  (small  drums),  kettledrums, 
citarrs,  vins,  pipes,  and  a  kind  of  large  brazen  trumpet,  which 
requires  two  people  to  carry  it,  making  altogether*"  the  most 
horrible  din  I  ever  licuid.  These  processions,  with  ihe 
picturesque  dresses  of  the  natives,  and  their  graceful  attitudes, 
the  torches  carried  by  children,  and  the  little  double  pipe 
blown  by  boys,  whose  wildness  might  ma!;e  them  pass  for 
satyres,  put  one  strongly  in  mind  of  the  ancient  Bacchanals. 
It  is  usually  on  account  of  marriages  that  these  nocturnal 
feasts  are  held.  When  they  u'o.  in  honour  of  a  god  they  take 
place  in  the  day,  when  the  deity  is  earned  on  a  litter  in 
triumph,  with  banners  before  and  behind,  and  priests  carrying 
flowers,  and  milk  and  rice,  while  hardly  any  one  joins  the 
procession  without  an  offering.  All  this  looks  \CTy  well  at  a 
distance,  but,  on  coming  near,  one  is  shocked  at  the  meanness 
and  inelegance  of  tin-  god,  and  at  the  filth  and  wretchedness 
of  his  votaries. ' 

After  giving  some  account  r)f  the  Hindoo  mythology,  and 
of  a  visit  to  the  island  of  Elej)lianlu,  our  authoress  set  out  on 
an  excursion  to  Poinidh,  the  Maratta  capital.  '  Our  company,' 
snys  she,   '  consists  of  in.     lady,  two  gentlemen,  and  thrc' 
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vhildr^  n,  bfsidcs  ourselves,  but  our  attendants  are  near  200. 
We  are  obliged  to  carry  tents,  furniture,  c«K)king-utensil3, 
and  food,  so  that  our  train  cannot  consist  of  fewei'  persons. 
Besides,  we  have  koolies  to  carry  our  baggage,  lascars  to 
attend  to  and  pitch  our  tents,  servants  to  dress  our  food,  and 
hamauhi  for  our  palanquins.  Having  sent  on  the  baggage 
and  servants  the  preceding  day,  we  embarked  at  the  bunder 
in  the  fort  of  Bombay,  and  after  a  three  hours  sail  we  reached 
Panwell,  situated  two  iniles  inland,  on  a  branch  of  tiic  sea, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  marked  ratlier  than  defended  by  the 
little  ruinous  fort  of  Bellajxjor.' 

After  travelling  two  days,  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Russel, 
the  British  resident  at  Poonah,  Avho  came  to  meet  them. 
Next  day  they  reached  Tulligong.  '  The  country ,''  says  Mrs. 
Graham,  '  presents  melancholy  traces  of  the  ravages  of  war 
and  famine.  The  camps  of  Scindiu  and  Holkar  are  everywhere 
discernible,  and  the  march  of  their  soldiers  is  marked  by  ruined 
houses  and  temples,  and  drained  tanks.  Tulligong  is  just 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  dreadful  famine  of  1805-6. 
It  is  said  that,  in  this  town  alone,  80,000  persons  perished ; 
and  one  of  my  fellow-travellers  says,  that  when  he  was  here 
last  year,  the  bones  strewed  the  fields  around.  The  inhabitants 
of  many  towns  and  village  migrated,  hoping  to  hi^d  elsewhere 
that  sustenance  which  failed  at  home;  thousands  perjs'i.d  on 
the  road  side,  and  many-  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
stretched  forth  their  hands  to  receive  the  means  of  life  which 
the  charity  of  the  British  afforded,  sunk  to  death  ere  the  long 
wished-for  morsel  reached  their  lips.  A  mother,  with  five 
children,  on  her  way  from  Hydrabad  to  Bombay,  had  reached 
Salsette ;  there  she  Avas  too  w;  ak  to  proceed,  and,  to  preserve 
herself  and  four  of  her  offspring,  she  sold  the  fifth  for  a  little 
rice^  but  it  was  too  late;  she  and  her  infU.t.s  ■'^rished  the 
next  morning;  and  instances  of  the  like  were  numerous.  Yet 
^uch  was  the  patience  of  the  Hindoos,  that  they  saw  the 
waggons  of  rice  sent  by  the  English  at  Bombay  to  the  rehef 
«')f  Poonah,  pass  through  their  villages  wiUiout  an  attempt  to 
.stop  them. 
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*  We  visited  the  rajah,  who  is  hcreditdry  general  of  the 
Maratta  forces,  and  his  family  held  other  great  ofliceb ;  but 
they  are  now  superseded  in  the  peip'^wa's  favour,  and  the 
general  has  nothing  of  his  former  conse(|uence  but  his  name, 
and  a  huge  state  elephant  which  is  kept  at  his  palace-gate. 
.1''  ig  tho  guardian  of  the  pagoda;  and  by  his  permission  wc 
vovf  furnished  with  excellent  fish  from  the  tank.  The  rajah 
is  a  plump  stupid-looking  man,  but  good-natured  and 
hospitable.  He  begged  our  friends  to  let  the  children  visit 
him,  for  he  had  never  seen  an  European  chilil,  and  the 
Marattas  siv  '■  'verbially,  when  they  would  praise  beauty, 
"  As  lovely  us  a  white  child.'"' ' 

On  the  following  day,   December  19,   our  fair  traveller 

exclaims,  '  I  have  jusl   seen  what  I  thought  i  should  never 

iiave  met  with  on  this  side  of  Tibet,  namely,  an  nlive  god^ 

called  the  deo  of  Chimchore,  who  is  nothing  less  than  Ganesu 

iiimself,  incarnate  in  the  person  of  a  boy  of  12  years  old,  the 

eighth  of  his  family  honoured  as  the  vehicle  ol  the  deity's 

appearance  on  earth.      The  first  was  Maraba,   a  Gosseyn, 

whose  piety  was  so  exemplary,  that  Ganesa  rewarded  it  by 

becoming  incarnate  in  his  person   at  the  same  time  committing 

to  his  care  a  sacred  stone,  and  the  guardianshi»>  of  his  own 

temple,   promising  the  same  favours  to  his  det>  .'ndants  for 

seven  generations.     These  are  now  pas.sed  away ;  but  as  the 

piety  and  superstition  of  the  deo's  neighbours  has  enriched 

tile  family  by  grants  of  lands,  and  lown  and  villages,  the  holy 

liramiiis  have  decreed,  that  the  god  is  still  incarnate  in  tiie 

family  of  Maraba ;  and  to  the  objection  that  the  promise  was 

t)nly  to  seven  generations,  they  answer,  that  as  the  deity  was 

able  to  grant  that  favour  to  the  seven  immediate  descendants 

of  the  holy  Gosseyn,  it  would  be  impious  to  doubt  his  power 

oi' continuing  it  to  tlieir  posterity.     The  deo's  palace,  or  hara, 

is  an  cnoi  nious  pile  of  buildini;,  without  any  kind  of  elegance, 

ne:.'   the  river  Mootha,  on  which  the  town  stands.     As  we 

euu  ,1'd  the  court,  we  saw  a  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 

honourable  and  holy  office  of  mixing  the  sacred  cow-dung  to 

be  spread  on  the  floors  of  the  bara.     The  whole  palace  looked 
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dirty,   and  every    vindow  was  crowded   with   sleek  wcU-fcd 
Braiuiiis,  who  dn       less  take  great  care  of  the  deo's  revenues. 
Wc  tbuiul  his  litltf  gotinhip  seated  in  a  mean  viranda,  on  a 
low    w(KKlen   scat,    not   any    way   di?«tinguished   from  other 
childri'u,  but  by  an  anxious  wildness  of  the  eyes,  said  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  o}Vium  wiiich  he  is  daily  made 
to  swallow.     He  is  not  allowed  to  play  with  other  boys,  nor 
is  he  permitted  to  speak  any  language  but  Sanscrit,  that  he 
may  not  converse  with  any  but  iJramins.      He  received  us 
very  jjolitely,  said  he  was  always  pleased  to  see  English  people; 
and  after  some  conversation,  which  a  Uraniin  interpreted,  we 
tiKik  leave,  and  were  presented  by  his  divine  hand  with  ahnonds 
and  sugar-candy  perfumed  with  asafa'tida,  and  he  received  in 
return  a  handful  of  rupees. 

'  From  the  bara  we  went  to  the  tond)s  of  the  former  deos, 
which  are  so  many  small  temples  inclosed  in  a  well  pavetl 
court,  planted  round  with  trees,  communicating  with  the  river 
by  a  handsome  flight  of  stops.  Here  was  going  on  all  the 
business  of  worship.  In  one  ])lace  were  Avomen  pouring  oil, 
milk,  and  water,  over  the  figures  of  the  gods;  in  another, 
children  decking  them  with  flowers ;  here  devotees  and 
pilgrims  pcrlbrming  their  ablutions,  and  there  priests  chanting 
portions  of  the  vedas;  yet  all  going  on  in  a  manner  that  might 
beseem  the  inhabitants  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence.  I  returned 
to  our  tents,  filled  with  reflections  not  very  favourable  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  after  witnessing  such  a  degrading- 
instance  of  superstitious  folly. 

'  Sungum  Pooimli,  December  20. — We  arrived  here  last 
night  at  five  oYlock.  The  residency  is  two  miles  irom  Poonah. 
at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Moolha  and  Mootlia,  on  which 
account  it  is  called  the  Sungum  or  juiution.  The  apartments 
are  a  group  of  bungahs^  or  gard^'n-houses,  placed  in  a  most 
delightful  garden,  where  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  tlie  peach, 
the  orange,  the  almond,  and  the  fig,  overshadow  tlu> 
strawberry,  and  are  hedged  in  by  the  rose,  the  myrtle,  and 
the  jasmine. 

'  AVc  experienced  some  disappointment  this  morning,  for  we 
were  to  have  seen  and  conversed  with  a  Nustcek  philosopher. 
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who  sent  word  that  lie  was  too  id  (o  cftrrxfi  to  iis.  These  sagci 
arc  abhorred  by  the  Drnmins,  vijo  call  them  atheists,  because 
they  a«scrt  that  the  soul  can  be  a?^ured  of  nothing  but  its  own 
existence,  and  that  therefore  we  cannot  be  certain  whether 
there  be  a  (Jod  or  no.  The  books  of  this  sect  arc  proscribed, 
nor  dare  any  Ihamin  give  or  lend  them,  or  even  discover 
where  they  may  be  found.  The  Vedantis  are  not  so 
unfavourably  thought  of;  they  deny  the  existence  of  matter, 
and  aflirni  that  our  life  is  the  effect  of  Alaija  or  delusion, 
produced  by  Jireftni,  the  eternal  energy. 

'  Ihit  I  must  leave  these  eastern  speculations,  and  return  to 
objects  of  common  sight  and  hearing.  To-day,  for  the  first 
time,  I  rode  on  an  elephant;  his  motions  are  by  no  means 
uiiplcusant,  and  they  are  (juick  enough  to  keep  a  horse  at  a 
round  trot  to  keep  \ip  with  him.  The  animal  we  rode  is  11 
feet  high ;  his  forehead  and  ears  are  beautifully  mottled ;  his 
tusks  are  vciy  thick,  and  sawed  off  to  a  convenient  length  for 
him  to  kneel,  while  his  riders  mount.  On  his  back  an 
enormous  pad  is  placed,  and  tightly  girt  with  chains  and 
cotton  rope ;  upon  this  is  placed  the  howda,  a  kind  of  box 
divided  into  two  parts;  the  fnmt  containing  a  seat  large 
enough  for  two  or  three  persons,  and  the  back  a  space  for  the 
servant  who  bears  the  undirelia.  The  driver  sits  astride  on 
the  animal's  neck,  and  with  one  foot  behind  each  ear  he  guides 
him  as  he  pleases.  On  our  return  we  saw  hini  i'vd.  As  s(xin 
as  the  howda  is  taken  off,  he  is  led  to  the  water,  where  he 
washes  and  drinks ;  he  is  then  fastened  by  the  heels  to  a  peg 
in  his  stable,  where  he  lies  down  to  sleep  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  night  only.  His  food  is  rice,  grass,  leaves,  and  young 
branches  of  trees,  but  he  is  most  fond  of  bread  and  fruit, 
especially  the  plantain. 

*  Dec.  21. — This  morning  the  gentlemen  of  oiu' party  joined 
those  of  the  residency  in  a  fox-chase,  a  favourite  amusement 
of  the  young  Englishmen  here,  although  the  heat  always 
obliges  them  to  quit  the  field  by  nine  o'clock.  The  great 
sport  of  the  Marattas  is  ranj-fighting.  The  animals  an; 
trained  ff)r  the  purpose,  and  some  of  them  which  we  saw  were 
reallv  beautifid  ;  but  as  these  were  not  spectacles  for  ladies,  \v( 
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dismissed  them  without  a  combat,  much  to  the  disappointment 
of  tjjeir  owners,  whose  fondness  for  these  shews  is  only 
exceeded  by  their  love  of  gambling,  which  so  p)sso«ses  the 
Hindoos,  that  they  sometimes  play  away  their  wives  and 
children,  atni  even  their  own  hberty. 

*  I  am  sorry  the  peishwa  is  now  absent  on  a  pilgrimage,  as 
I  should  like  to  see  a  native  prince.  I  am  told  that  he  is  a 
man  of  little  or  no  ability,  a  great  sensualist,  and  very 
superstitious.  His  time  is  spent  in  making  pilgrimages,  or 
buried  in  his  zenana.  Hardly  a  week  passes  without  some 
devout  procession,  on  which  he  squanders  immense  sums,  and 
consequently  he  is  always  pcwr. 

'  Pamvd,  Dec.  26. — We  left  Poonah  on  the  23d,  at 
daybreak,  and  arrived  here  yesterday  afternoon.  As  we 
were  walking  down  the  ghaut.,  or  pass,  we  met  several 
horsemen  from  Scind  and  Guzcrat,  on  their  road  to  Poonah, 
in  search  of  military  service.  They  were  very  handsomely 
dressed  and  accoutred,  and  were  walking,  while  their  horses, 
richly  caparisoned,  were  led.  Their  arms  are  swords,  shields, 
and  spears,  painted  and  gilt.  One  warrior  Iiad  a  bow  and 
arrows;  his  bow  hung  by  his  side,  in  a  case  covered  with 
tissue ;  his  arrows  were  light  and  delicately  made,  the  heads 
of  various  shapes,  pointed,  barbed,  or  cut  into  crescents,  and 
his  quiver,  slung  over  his  shoulder,  glittered  with  gilding  and 
foil. 

'  Point  de  Galle,  inland  of  Ceylon.,  Feb.  16,  1810 H;  f\jii. 

been  very  unwell  for  some  time,  I  was  advised  to  take  a  .or» 
voyage  for  the  recovery  of  my  health.  This  is  a  remed\  '>':'. 
seldom  fails  in  this  climate,  and  is  found  particularly  iu«i 
in  the  intermitting  fevers  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  as 
some  of  our  friends  were  sailing  for  England,  we  thought  we 
could  not  do  better  than  accompany  them  thus  far  on  their 
passage. 

'  We  came  here  in  an  800  ton  country-ship,  where  every 
thing  is  as  new  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  been  on  board  of  a 
large  vessel  before.  All  the  sailors  are  lascars,  and  the  only 
Europeans  are  the  captain,  three  officers,  and  the  surgeon; 
the  gunners  and  quarter-masters,  ol'  whom  there  are  10,  are 
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Indian  Po,  cuguese ;  they  are  called  sccunnies.  The  best 
lascars  are  Siddees,  a  tribe  of  Mahometans,  inhabitants  of 
Gogo  in  Guzerat.  They  Hve  chiefly  on  rice  and  salt  fish,  but 
occasionally  they  take  tea,  sugar,  and  fruit,  as  preventives  or 
euros  for  the  scurvy.  The  ship  is  built  of  teak-wood,  ^'hich 
lasts  much  longer  than  oak ;  it  does  not  shrink,  so  tl.at  little 
caulkhifT  is  required ;  and  it  contains  so  much  oil,  that  the 
iron  bolts  and  nails  driven  into  it  do  not  rust ;  it  is,  however, 
inconveniently  heavy.  The  masts  are  of  poon,  which  though 
lighter  than  the  teak,  is  cumbrous  compared  with  European 
timber.  The  rigging  is  of  coier  rope,  which  is  made  of  the 
cocoa  nut  husk,^  steeped  till  the  woody  part  decays,  when  the 
fibres  are  beaten,  washed,  and  laid  by  hand,  as  they  are  too 
stiff'  to  be  spun.  The  coier  rope  is  very  strong,  and  does  not 
shrink ;  fresh  water  rots  it,  so  that  the  standing-rigging  is 
served  over  with  wax -cloth  and  hempen-yarn  ;  but  salt  water 
preserves  it,  and  coier  cables  are  found  to  answer  particularly 
well. 

*  Pointe  de  Galle  is  an  old  Dutch  fort,  very  much  out  of 
repair,  and  not  worth  making  better.  It  is  very  neatly  kept, 
and  has  a  cheerful  air  from  the  rows  of  trees  planted  on  each 
side  of  the  streets.  There  are  not  above  six  English  families 
resident  here,  but  at  present  a  much  greater  number  are 
collected,  as  the  fleet  assembles  here  for  convoy,  and  to  take 
in  spices  on  the  voyage  home.' 

Mrs.  Graham  describes  the  Cingalese  as  being  coarser  than 
the  natives  of  Bombay  and  the  adjacent  coast,  and  they  wear 
less  clothing  in  general.  The  Maha  Modeliar  the  principal 
native,  although  a  Christian,  conforms  to  the  custom  of  hi^ 
ancestors  in  wearing  a  piece  of  chintz  wrapped  round  him  like 
a  petticoat,  but  the  rest  of  the  dress  is  of  the  Portuguese  form 
His  stock  and  waistcoat,  of  fine  white  cotton,  are  buttoned 
with  rubies;  his  coat  is  of  fine  English  bread  cloth,  the  buttons 
of  embossed  silver,  and  the  button-holes  embroidered  with  tlu 
s?me.  Across  his  shoulders  hangs  a  rich  gold  lace  sword  belt, 
fastened  with  a  cluster  of  precious  stones;  ♦■  2  sword  liilt  and 
scabbard  are  chassed  gold,  and  the  eyes  and  tongues  of  the 
lions  heads  on  the  liilt  are  of  rubies.     The  Modeliar's  hair  is 
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combed  tight  back  from  the  face,  and  fastened  in  a  knot 
behind ;  a  square  tortoise-shell  comb  ornaments  the  top  of 
the  head. 

The  conunon  people  wear  their  hair  dressed  in  the  same 
manner,  excepting  that  the  women  deck  t.ie  knot  behind  with 
long  pins  of  gold  and  silver  set  with  precious  stones.  Neither 
sex  wears  any  clothing  above  the  waist,  excepting  when  they 
become  household  servants  to  Europeans,  when  they  put  on  a 
jacket.  The  clothing  of  the  better  sort  descends  to  the  heels, 
the  common  people  are  only  covered  to  the  knee.  The 
Cingalese  houses  are  better  constructed  than  those  of  the  same 
class  of  natives  in  Bombay,  owing  perhaps  to  the  necessity  of 
the  climate,  which  is  more  damp  and  variable. 

Schools  for  English,  Dutch,  and  Cingalese,  have  been 
established  in  different  parts  of  Ceylon.  Tb':»'=;'?  'vho  are 
brought  up  in  them  are  mostly  baptized  by  the  Dutch 
Protestant  ministers,  which  opens  to  them  small  offices  under 
government ;  hence  they  are  be'^oming  ambitious,  and  of 
course  industrious.  They  build  better  houses,  eat  better 
food,  and  wear  better  clothes  than  their  ancestors. 

'  In  the  evening,  when  it  was  dark,'  says  our  authoress, 
'  suddenly  the  wood  seemed  in  a  blaze ;  18  or  20  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  village,  concoaled  by  the  brushwood,  ran  out 
of  their  houses  with  bundles  of  lighted  cocoa  nut  leaves,  and 
preceded  us  to  the  next  hamlet,  where  they  were  reUeved  by 
others,  and  so  on  to  Pointe  de  Galle.  The  effect  of  this 
illumination  surpassed  that  of  any  I  ever  saw.  Sometimes 
the  straight  tall  trunks  of  the  palm  trees,  whose  fan-like 
heads  remained  in  shadow,  seemed  to  represent  a  magnificent 
colonnade;  sometimes,  where  the  creeping  plants  had  entwined 
themselves  round  them,  and  hung  in  festoo:  .>  from  tree  to 
tree,  they  appeared  like  some  enchanted  bower,  dressed  by 
fairy  hands ;  while  the  graceful  figures  of  the  torch-bearers, 
scarcely  clothed,  yet  glittering  with  barbaric  gold  and  pearl, 
with  their  joyous  shouts,  recalled  to  our  imagination  the 
triumphs  of  Bacchus.         r*, 

*  Coliimbo,  Feb.  28,  1810. — I  am  writing  in  a  hungalo  (a 
garden-house,  or  cottage)  lent  us  by  a  friend,  on  the  margin 
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of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Columbo.  It  is  divided  into  basins 
by  projecting  points,  and  interspersed  with  islands;  its  banks 
are  dotted  with  villas,  and  fringed  with  as  great  a  variety  of 
trees  as  you  see  in  England ;  it  is  only  where,  on  some  steep 
bank,  the  slender  betle  lifts  its  graceful  trunk,  tliat  we  are 
reminded  of  being  in  the  East  Indies.  |? 

On  the  road  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Columbo,  Mrs.  Graham 
and  her  party,  on  approaching  a  village,  were  met  by  all  its 
dancing  men  with  their  musical  instruments,  to  which  they         ' 
conducted  them  dancing  and  playing  before  them  all  the  way. 

*  At   the   entrance   of  Amholamgodda  we  found,'   says  she, 

*  what  I  suppose  is  the  militia  of  the  place  drawn  up  to 
receive  us.  Three  or  four  old  bayonets  stuck  upon  sticks,  as 
many  old  bear-spears,  old  pikes,  and  weapons  without  names, 
composed  the  ragged  armour  of  the  ragged  crew ;  and  a 
Madras  bed-cover,  fluttering  on  a  pole,  served  for  a  standard.  f 
At  the  head  of  this  band  marched  the  village  Modeliar,  who 
led  us  to  the  rest-house,  where,  after  dressing  ourselves,  we 
sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner  of  the  fish  of  the  coast,  part 
of  a  wild  hog,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  in  the  'island, 
and  other  good  things. 

'  When  I  went  to  my  room  at  night,  I  found  a  lamp,  of 
probably  a  more  ancient  form  than  any  antique ;  a  solid  lump 
of  wood,  with  a  long  stick  inserted  into  it,  supported  half  a 
cocoa  nut  shell,  which  contained  the  oil  and  the  wick.  The 
hand  of  art  only  was  wanting  to  convert  this  rude  lamp  into 
an  elegant  piece  of  furniture ;  for  the  log  was  an  unplaned 
piece  of  ebony,  the  stick  a  fresh  bamboo,  and  the  shell  itself, 
whose  form  as  a  lamp  is  beautiful,  takes  a  fine  jTolish.' 

During  the  whole  journey  Mrs.  Graham  and  her  party  were 
treated  with  great  attention  isnd  hospitality.  '  On  reaching  a 
river,'  says  our  authoress,  '  our  palanquins  and  servants  went 
over  in  two  or  three  small  boats  lashed  together,  and  with 
them  a  number  of  people  carrying  lights ;  then  all  the  village 
musicians  in  separate  boats,  having  also  their  lights;  and 
lastly  our  boat,  dressed  with  white' cotU)n,  flowers,  and  leaver., 
md  illuminated  with  the  dricct  Cocoa  nut  leaves.  I  really 
never  saw  so  gay  a  scene ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  rcgrtt 
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that  I  reached  the  opposite  shore,  to  shut  myself  up  in  my 
palanquin,    and   to   listen   to   the   monotonous   song  of  my 
palanquin-bearers. 
s  *  March  1. — We  have  now  been  at  Columbo  some  days; 

and  I  am  so  delighted  with  the  place,  and  with  the  English 
society  here,  that  if  I  could  choose  my  ])lace  of  residence  for 
the  rest  of  the  time  of  my  absence  from  England,  it  should 
be  Columbo.  We  generally  drive  out  before  breakfast  in  a 
bandi^i  or  gig,  and  go  sometimes  through  the  fort,  which  is 
extremely  pretty.  It  is  immediately  between  the  sea  and  the 
lake,  and  only  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway  on  each 
side  of  the  water;  and  sometimes  we  go  through  tlie  cinnamon 
gardens,  which  lie  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lake.  The 
cinnamon  is  naturally  a  tall  shrub,  or  rather  tree,  but  it  is 
I  kept  low  in  the  gardens  for  the  sake  of  the  young  bark,  which 
'-  is  gathered  at  two  different  seasons,  thougli  the  same  plants 
are  not  cut  every  season.  When  the  sticks  are  cut,  the  bark 
is  taken  off'  with  a  little  instrument,  which  peels  the  whole  at 
once ;  it  is  then  laid  in  the  sim  to  dry,  when  it  rolls  of  itself 
m  the  manner  in  which  we  see  it  in  the  shops.  Great  nicety 
is  required  in  laying  together  a  sufficient  number  of  pieces  for 
one  roll,  and  in  sorting  the  different  qualities,  the  finest  spice 
being  always  at  the  extremity  of  the  branch.  Tiie  soil  in  the 
gardens  is  fine  white  sand. 

'  The  elephants  here  are  used  for  drawing  timber  oat  of  the 
jungle,  and  for  other  public  w^i  ks ;  but  the  greater  number 
of  those  caught  in  Cevlou  are  sold  to  the  continent  of  India. 
The  elephant-keepers  tea(;h  their  beasts  a  nuUiber  of  tricks, 
such  as  walking  upon  two  legs^  taking  up  people  with  their 
trunks,  tearing  up  trees,  aiid  picking  pins  or  siwall  coins  out 
of  the  sand.  Yet,  tame  as  tliey  are,  they  are  extremely 
sensible  to  injuries.  One  of  those  we  saw,  though  habitually 
gentle  and  obedient,  formerly  killed  a  keeper  who  had  been 
cruel  to  him.  The  number  and  variety  of  stories  concerning 
the  sagacity  of  the  elephant  told  by  those  most  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  and  observing  that  animal,  if  they  do  not  prove  the 
truth  of  each  anecdoie,  are  yet  strongly  presun)ptive  of  his 
ivisdom  and  docility.     I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  that,  not 
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iderable  body  of  troops  had    to 


ago,  u  considerable  iiociy  ot  troops  naa  to  cross  tlie 
Kistna,  then  much  swollen  by  the  rains,  in  doing  which,  one 
of  the  artilleiy-men  who  was  i.ounted  on  a  gun  fell  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  immediately  before  the  wheel  of  the 
gun-carriage ;  his  conn'ades  gave  him  up  for  lost ;  but  an 
elephant  attending  on  the  artillery  had  seen  him  fall,  and 
putting  his  trunk  to  the  wheel,  raised  it  so  as  to  prevent  its 
crushing  the  man,  and  then  lifted  him  out  of  the  water 
unhurt. 

'  On  board  the  H.  C.  Cruiser.,  Frlnce  of  Wales,  March  12, 
off"  the  Malabar  coast. — As  this  is  the  season  when  the  land 
and  sea  breezes  become  less  constant,  })revious  to  the  setting 
in  of  the  northern  winds,  we  are  creeping  slowly  along  the 
coast,  and  so  close  to  it  that  we  see  perfectly  well  the  situation 
of  every  place  as  we  pass.  Cape  Comorin,  and  the  islands  in 
its  neighhourhood,  make,  from  sea,  like  a  high  i  rtint, 

and  from  thence  the  mountains  rise  as  we  advaiice  I'  -  ards  the 
north.  In  some  places  they  are  so  near  the  shore,  t:  ^i.  they 
literallv  seem  to  overhano-  it ;  in  others  they  recede  a  few 
miles,  leaving  space  tor  towns,  villages,  and  fields.  They 
are  almost  clothed  to  the  top  with  "  majestic  woods  of  everv 
vigorous  green ;"  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  wide 
tract  of  jungle-grass,  or  a  projecting  rock,  interrupts  the  deep 
hue  of  these  anci.nt  forests.  At  the  foot  of  the  ghauts,  or 
passes,  the  white  cliurchcs  of  the  Ohristians  of  St.  John''s  and 
of  the  Portuguese,  appear  now  and  then  among  the  cocoa  nut 
woods  which  fringe  the  forest,  and  mix  agreeably  with  the 
Hshermen''s  huts,  the  native  jiagodas,  and  the  ruined  forts  of 
decayed  European  settlements.  The  night  scenery  is  not  less 
beautiful;  it  is  the  custom  to  burn  the  jungle-grass  before  the 
rains,  in  order  to  fertilize  the  soil;  and  though  the  smoke  only 
is  visible  in  the  day,  f  night  you  see  miles  of  country  glowing 
with  1  od  embers,  or  blazing  with  vivid  flame. 

*  March  20,  off  Cal'icuf. — We  .spent  the  afternoon  of 
yesterday  ashore  at  Calient,  where  we  busied  our  imaginations, 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  scenes  of  the  first  landing  of 
Europeans  in  India,  the  meeting  of  the  Zamorim  and  Vasco 
de  Gania,  the  treachery  of  the  prince,  and  the  bravery  and 
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presence  of  mind  of  the  admiral ;  but  the  place  has  passed  so 
often  through  the  hands  of  conquerors,  that  every  trace  of 
former  grandeur  and  importance  is  swept  away.  About  four 
miles  north  of  Calicut  is  a  creek,  where  some  have  conjcctin-ed 
that  the  town  of  Calicut  formerly  stood,  and  where  the 
Portujjuese  fleet  must  have  lain  during  tiio  monsoon.  'J'liere 
are  a  few  heaps  of  stones  and  old  walls  near  the  .spot ;  but  if 
it  be  really  the  scite  of  old  Calicut,  the-  creek  must  have  been 
much  deeper  than  it  now  is,  before  it  could  have  achuittcd 
even  one  of  the  ships. 

'  Ma/j  4. — After  passing  slowly  by  Telichery,  the  Anjedive 
islands,  and  the  picturesque  point  of  cape  llamas,  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  fortress  of  Aguada,,   at  the  entrance  of  the 
liarhour  of  Goa,  and  I  entertained  hopes  of  landing  the  next 
morninjj  to  see  the  old  citv,    with  its  marble  churches  and 
magnificent  monasteries,  and  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  tomb 
of  saint  Francis  Xavler;  but  a  conti'ary  breeze  sprung  up  in 
the  night,  and  blew  us  far  from  the  shore,   so  tli  *   I  was 
obliged  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  disappointment,  by  rehecting 
on  the  present  misery  of  that  once  flourishing  colony,  which 
would    have   embittered   any   pleasure   I   could    hope  for  in 
admiring  its  exterior  beauties.     The  old  town  is  so  unhealthy 
that  a  new  one  has  been  built  at  some  distance,    and   the 
unpeopled    streets    of    the    ancient    city   echo    only    to   the 
unfrequent  tread  of  some  religious  procession.     The  colony  is 
almost  abandoned  by  the  mother-country,  and  its  inhabitants 
scarcely  speak  their  native  tongue  intelligibly.     Their  poverty 
is  such,    that    the    women   of  the   best    families   earn   their 
subsistence  by  making  lace,  or  artificial  flowers,  and  workino- 
muslin. 

'  Trincomale^  June  20,  1810. — Once  more  I  find  myself 
in  Ceylon,  or,  as  my  great  predecessor  Sinbad  the  sailor  calls 
it,  Screndib.  I  left  my  friends  at  Hhandoop  on  the  ,'31st  of 
May,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  I  sailed  from  Bombay  in  H.  M. 
ship  Illustrious,  commanded  by  captain  Ib-oughton,  who 
accompanied  Vancouver  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  Wo 
-toed  out  to  sea  for  two  days,  to  look  for  a  favourable  wind, 
ts  the  monsoon  was  already  set  in  in  the  neigh bouihood  of 
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Bombay,  and  on  the  IJitli  day  from  our  departure  we  ancliored 
in  the  Back-bay  of  Trincomale,  a  distance  of  between  19  and 
1,300  miles.  Here  we  found  the  commander-in-chief,  admiral 
Drury,  with  seven  ships  of  war,  so  that  we  seemed  almost  to 
have  arrived  at  a  British  port.  The  scene  of  Trincomale  is 
the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw ;  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing 
but  Loch  Catrine  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  ships  are  now 
lying  in  Back-bay,  but  the  inner  harboiu  1-;  safe  at  all  seasons; 
it  is  so  land-locked,  that  it  appears  lik?  a  k'ke.  Yesterday 
we  rode  before  breakfast  to  fort  Osnaburgh,  on  a  high  point 
of  land,  commanding  both  divisions  of  the  inner  1  arbour. 
The  bay,  gleaming  with  the  rising  sun,  seemed  like  a  sheet 
of  liquid  gold,  broken  into  creeks  and  bays,  studded  with 
vei'dant  isles,  and  enclosed  by  mountains  feathered  wit!i  wood 
to  the  summit ;  while,  from  the  nearer  crags,  the  purple 
convolvulus,  the  white  moon-Hower,  and  the  scarlet  and 
yellow  gloriosa,  floated  like  banners  in  the  wind. 

'  The  outer  bay  is  ft  i-med  by  a  bold  projecting  rock,  at  the 
extremitv  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a  Hindoo  temple.  Six 
{)illars,  beautifully  carved,  and  supporting  a  cornice  and  roof, 
now  form  the  portico  of  a  British  artillery  hospital ;  and  a 
seventh  pillar  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  opposite. 
We  were  told  that  some  caves  exist  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  whether  natiu'al  or  artificial  we  could  not  ascertain, 
neither  could  we  procure  a  guide  to  them. 

'  Trincomale  was  formerly  considered  very  imhealthy,  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  local  circumstance  to  render  it 
so,  and  the  complaints  of  it  on  that  head  are  daily  decreasing. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  the  soil  had  been  found 
unfit  for  raising  vegetables ;  but,  by  the  exertions  of  admiral 
Drury,  a  colony  of  Chinese  has  established  a  large  garden, 
whose  products  are  already  such  as  to  promise  the  fairest 
fuccess.  The  admiral  has  also  been  at  pains  to  import  cattle 
and  poultry,  and  to  distribute  them  among  the  natives,  so  as, 
if  possible,  to  secure  a  supply  for  the  fleet.  Timber  is  in 
great  plenty,  and  easy  of  access,  and  there  are  many  covers 
where  ships  may  be  hove  down  with  the  greatest  safety  at  all 
ficasons ;  so  that  repairs  can  be  performed  here  at  loss  e(>i«i 
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than  at  any  other  place  in  India,  though  the  rise  of  tide  is 
*     not  sufficient  at  any  season  for  the  building  of  docks. 

'  The  Dutch  forts  now  remaining  are  out  of  repair ;  they 

seem  never  to  have  been  strong,  and  the  town  is  small  and 

mean.     There  are  but  few  European  inhabitants,  so  that  the 

society  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  officers  of  the 

'     reo-iments   stationed   there.      The  lower   people   are  chiefly 

Hindoos  from  the  opposite  coast ;  the  only  native  Cingalese 

I  saw  were  a  few  gold  and  silversmiths,   whose  chains  and 

other  ornaments  equal  those  of  Tritchinopoly.      The  troops 

now  here   are  divisions  of  two   Malay  regiments,  and   his 

majesty's    66th   regiment,    besides   a  company   of   artillery. 

The  other  day  the  officers  gave  a  ball  and  supper  to  their 

■    naval  brethren.     The  colours  of  the  regiment  were  suspended 

I    over  the  supper  table,   and   the  whole  was  decorated  with 

•:    flowers    and    branches   of   trees.       In    return,    parties    are 

constantly  going  off  to  the  ships;    and  yesterday  we  had  a 

grand  spectacle;  every  ship  in  the  bay  (among  which  were 

i    two  seventy-fours  and  four  frigates)  fired  two  broadsides.     I 

never  saw  any  thing  so  beautiful  as  the  effect  of  the  clouds  of 

smoke,  as  they  first  obscured  the  whole  horizon,  and  then 

gradually  rolUng  off,  left  the  ships  brightly  reflected  in  the 

water,  which  was  clear  and  smooth  as  a  mirror.     Nor  were 

the  thundering  reverberations  from  the  rocks  less  striking, 

amidst  the  grand  silence  and  calmness  of  nature  around. 

'  Madras,  July  12,  1810. — When  our  fleet  at  Trincomale 
dispersed,  each  ship  to  her  station,  by  the  admirafs  permission 
I  accompanied  captain  Graham  in  the  Hecate  to  this  place, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  third  day  from  our  departure,  the 
distance  being  between  2  and  300  miles.  I  do  not  know  any 
thing  more  striking  than  the  first  approach,  to  Madras.  The 
low  flat  sandy  shore  extending  ^br  miles  to  the  north  and  south, 
for  the  few  hills  there  are  appear  far  inland,  seems  to  promise 
nothing  but  barren  nakedness,  when,  on  arriving  in  the  roads, 
the  town  and  fort  are  like  a  vision  of  enchantment.  The 
beach  is  crowded  with  people  of  all  colours,  whose  busy 
motions,  at  that  distance,  make  the  earth  itself  seem  alive. 
The  public  oflices  and  storehouses  which  line  the  beach  are 
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Hne  l)uil(lings,  with  colonnades  to  the  upper  stories  supported 
by  rustic  bases  arched,  all  oi'  the  fine  Madras  chunani,  smooth, 
hard,  uid  polished  us  marble.  At  a  short  (hstance  fort 
George,  with  its  linos  and  bastions,  the  government  house 
and  gardvjns,  backed  by  St.  Thomas's  mount,  form  an 
interesting  part  of  the  picture,  while  here  and  there  in  the 
distance,  minarets  and  pagodas  are  seen  rising  from  among 
the  gardens. 

'  A  friend  who,  from  the  beach,  had  seen  our  ship  coming 
in,  oblingly  sent  the  accommodation-boat  for  us,  and  I  s(K)u 
discovered  its  use.  While  I  was  observing  its  structure  and 
its  rowers,  they  suddenly  set  up  a  song,  as  they  called  it,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  so  wild  and  plaintive  a  cry. 
We  were  getting  into  the  surf;  the  cockswain  now  stood  up, 
and  with  his  voice  and  his  foot  kept  time  vehemently,  while 
the  men  worked  their  oars  backwards,  till  a  violent  surf  came, 
struck  the  l)oat,  and  carried  it  along  with  a  frightfid  violence; 
then  every  oar  was  plied  to  prevent  the  wave  from  taking  us 
back  as  it  receded,  and  this  was  repeated  five  or  six  times, 
the  song  of  the  boatmen  rising  and  falling  with  the  wa^es,  till 
we  were  dashed  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach.  The  boats 
used  for  crossing  the  surf  are  large  and  light,  made  of  very 
thin  planks  sewed  together,  with  straw  in  the  seams,  for 
caulking  would  make  them  tix)  stiff;  and  the  great  object  is, 
that  they  should  be  flexible,  and  give  to  the  water  like  leather, 
otherwise  they  would  be  dashed  to  pieces.  Across  the  very 
edge  of  the  boat  are  the  bars  on  which  the  rowers  sit ;  and 
two  or  more  men  are  employed  \a  the  bottom  of  the  boat  to 
bale  out  the  water ;  tliey  are  naked  all  but  a  turban,  and  hall" 
a  handkerchief  fastened  .o  the  waist  by  a  packthread.  They 
are  m^id-looking,  and  their  appearance  is  not  improved  by  the 
crust  of  salt  left  upon  their  bodies  by  the  sea-water,  and  v  hicli 
generally  whitens  half  their  skin.  At  one  end  of  the  boat  is  a 
bench  with  cushions  and  a  curtain,  for  passengcro.  so  that 
they  are  kept  dry  while  the  surf  is  breaking  round  the  boat. 

'  We  were  hardly  ashore  when  we  were  surrounded  hy 
above  a  hundred  Dubashis  and  servants  of  all  kinds,  pushing 
for  employment.      The  Dubashis  undertake  to  interpret,  to 
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btiv  all  vou  want,  to  clinn^e  money,  to  provide  you  with 
servants,  tradesmen,  ami  palanijuins,  and,  in  short,  to  do 
fvery  thin«v  that  a  stran^^er  finds  it  irksome  to  do  for  himself. 
We  went  immediately  to  our  friend's  garden-house;  for  at 
Madras  every  body  hves  in  the  country,  though  all  offices 
and  coui  ..'>'-houses,  publi<  and  private,  arc  in  the  fort  or  in 
town.  Thr  vircK'n-houses  arc  generally  only  of  one  story; 
ti  jy  arc  of  a  j)retty  style  of  architecture,  having  their  porticos 
and  viraud'is  supported  by  pillars  of  chunam  ;  the  walls  are  of 
the  same  material,  either  white  or  coloured,  and  the  floors  are 
covered  with  ratan  mats,  bo  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  more 
cool.  The  houses  are  usu.Jly  surrounded  by  a  field  or 
wt>ij)Onnil,  with  a  few  trees  and  shruhs,  but  it  is  with 
iiK'retlibJe  pains  thr^  fl*  ^ers  or  fruit  are  raiseil.  During  the 
i.  jt  winds,  fats  (a  kind  of  'nat),  made  of  the  root  of  the  koosa 
grass,  which  has  an  agreeuble  smell,  are  })lacerl  against  the 
dcHUs  and  windows,  and  constantly  watered,  so  that  as  the 
air  blow?  through  them,  it  spreads  an  agreeable  scent  and 
freshness  through  the  house. 

••  Jtili/  U). —  I  went  the  other  day  to  see  the  naval  hospital 
here,  a  large  handsome  building,  with  an  excellent  garden, 
and  very  well  appointed.  (Mi  the  top  is  a  large  platform, 
where  the  convalescents  take  exercise  and  enjoy  fresh  air, 
with  the  view  all  over  Madras,  its  })etah  or  Black-town,  and 
garden-lu>uses,  to  the  ship 'lag  in  the  roads.  There  is  a 
rope-walk  attached  to  the  *'  .spital,  but  it  wants  air  and  is 
rather  short ;  it  however  fuiiiishes  employment  for  the 
invalids.  From  the  hospital  I  went  to  see  the  garden  which 
the  late  Dr.  Anderson  had  planted  as  a  botanical  garden,  at  a 
vast  expence,  but  it  is  now  in  a  sad  state  of  ruin. 

'  We  had  heard  su  much  in  Europe  of  the  slight  of  hand 
practised  by  the  Madras  juyo'ers,  that  we  v^re  very  curious 
to  see  some  of  them.  Accordingly  we  yesterday  orocured  an 
excellent  set  to  exhibit  before  us.  After  shewing  the  common 
tricks  with  the  cups  and  ball  which  were  changed  so  as  to 
elude  the  most  narrow  observation,  and  making  me  stari  at 
Knding  a  serpent  in  my  hand  when  I  was  sure  I  received  a 
pebble,  the  j)rincipal  exhibitor  took  up  a  pinch  of  white  sand 
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bctwoen  his  i'w^fvv  and  tliiinil),  am!  sciittorinp;  i;,  .jcnlly  bdore 
us,  (hopped  it  of  Ji  red,  hhie,  or  yellow  eolour,  ;!>*  wcre((uired; 
but  thut  whieh  pleased  tiic  most  wurt  throwing  tip  ci^ht  balls 
into  the  air,  so  as  to  keep  thcni  in  ,i  ring-  at  eipial  ilistances 
for  a  eonsiilerable  time.  Hi  perfonned  a  variety  of  other 
tricks,  in  wluch,  beinjr  r'iv.u  from  the  waist  upward**,  he 
coidd  derive  no  advantage  from  the  eoiuralment  of  any  of  his 
implements  in  his  dress.  Tiie  small  exhibitions  beini'  over, 
tlie  jii<iff?ler  t(K)k  a  round  stoni',  as  large  as  his  head,  between 
his  lieels,  and  making  a  spring  with  it,  he  threw  it  to  u 
considerable  height,  and  eaught  it  on  his  shoulder,  whence, 
by  another  effort,  he  threw  it  and  eaught  it  on  his  liaek,  and 
so  on,  reci'iving  it  on  his  sides  the  imier  ])art  of  his  elbow, 
his  wrist,  or  his  stomaeJi.  IhU  the  most  ciu'ioiis,  though 
disgusting  sight,  was  the  swallowing  the  sword,  and  in  this 
there  is  no  de((  ption,  f()r  I  handled  the  weapou  both  befor(» 
and  after  he  performed  the  operation.  I  shuuhl  liave  thought 
that  this  exercise  woidd  have  injuri'd  him ;  but  he  is  the 
healthiest-looking  native  I  have  seen,  well  jnade  and 
proj)ortioned.  They  begin  this  trade  when  very  y'ftung,  the 
chililren  everetsing  with  short  bits  ol'  banihoo,  whieh  are 
lengthened  as  the  throat  and  stomach  are  able  to  bear  them, 
— a  curious  pi«)ol'  of  the  power  of  echuaticm  over  the  body. 

'  Augutit  10. — I  have  been  nuich  pleased  with  a  visit  to  the 
Jimah'  orpfuin  imjluin.  It  seems  admirably  conducted,  and 
the  girls  neat,  ix\\i\  very  expert  at  all  kinds  of  needle-work. 
It  is  really  gratifying  to  see  so  many  jH)or  creatures  well 
])rought  j'p,  and  put  in  the  way  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
There  is  likewise  a  mulv  orpftati  ctsijlutn,  where  the  boys  are 
brought  up  to  di^'erent  trades.  It  ,<;uch  establishments  are 
wanted  anywhere,  it  is  in  India,  where  the  munbers  of 
half-cast,  and  therefore  (if  I  may  use  the  expression), 
half-parented  children,  exceed  what  one  could  imagine.  I 
cannot  but  think  it  a  cruelty  to  send  children  of  colour  to 
Kurope,  where  their  complexion  must  subject  them  to 
perpetual  mortification.  Here,  being  in  their  own  coimtry, 
and  associating  with  those  in  the  same  situation  with 
tliemselves,  they  have  a  better  chance  of  being  happy. 
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«  I  often  see  natives  of  Pondichcrry,  French  converts, 
going  about  with  boxes  of  lace  and  artificial  How<'rs,  made 
chieHy  by  the  ladies  of  the  decayed  French  liimllies  in  that 
settlenient.     There  is  something  in  tlic  gaiety  of  the  French 
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(•h;iracter  that  eonmiiinieiites  itselt  to  all  Hnuuid.  l  Mnve  ^een 
a  black  man  from  rondichorrv,  handle  a  lace,  a  Hower,  u 
ribbon,  with  all  the  air  of  q  tine  gentleman,  and  in  his  rags 
shew  more  |K)liteness  and  gallantr\.  than  half  our  INIadrns 
civil  servants  an*  possessed  of  Iksides  these  French  pedlars, 
there  are  a  set  of  Mah  nis,  who  go  al)out  selling  moco 

d,  garnet,  coial,  mock  amber, 
•nul  who  are.  in  their  way,  as 
e  manner  of  living  among 
Ljreat  deal  moi,  of"  external 
■^logimce  than  at  Homluiy  ;  l)ui  the  same  influences  operating 
on  the  societ}',   I  imd  it,  neither  better  nor  worse. 

'  August  18. — I  was  two  evenings  ago  at  a  public  ball  in 
the  pmitlicou^  which  contains,  besi{ie«  a  l)all-roon),  a  very 
pretty  theatre,  card-rooms,  and  virandas.  During  the  cold 
season  there  are  monthly  assend)lies,  ^vith  occasional  balls  all 
the  year,  which  ar>  very  well  conducted.  'Y\\c  pantheon  is  a 
handsoiiie  buildinjj:;  it  is  used  as  a  free-masons  lodm*  of  modern 
masons,  among  whom  almost  every  man  in  the  army  and  navy 
who  visits  Madras  enrols  jjimsolf.  The  only  other  public  place 
at  Madras  is  the  Mount  r{»ad,  leading  from  fort  George  to 
St.  Thomas's  mount.  It  is  hm<K)th  as  a  bowling-green,  and 
plantfd  on  each  side  with  banian  and  yellow  tulip  trees. 
About  five  miles  from  the  fort,  on  this  road,  stands  acenota|)h 
to  the  memory  of  lord  (!!ornwallis.  It  has  cost  an  immense 
smu  of  money,  but  is  not  remarkable  for  good  taste:  however, 
I  love  to  .see  {lublic  monuments  in  any  shape  to  great  men. 
It  is  the  fashion  for  all  the  (lentlenicn  and  ladies  of  Madras  to 
repair,  in  their  gayest  e<piij)ages,  lo  the  Mount  road,  and 
.ifter  driving  I'uriously  along,  they  hiiter  rountl  and  round  the 
cenotaph  i\)\-  an  hour,  |)artly  for  exercise,  and  partly  l{)r  the 
■  ipportimity  of  flirting  and  displaying  their  fine  clothes,  after 
«\h!ch  they  go  ho»ne,  to  meet  again  every  day  in  the  year. 
Ihii    tlie  ureafest   lounge  at   Madras   is  during  the  visiting 
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hours,  from  9  o'clock  till  11,  when  tlie  young  men  go  from 
house  to  house  to  retail  the  news,  ask  commissions  to  town  for 
the  ladies,  bring  a  bauble  that  has  been  newly  set,  or  one 
which  the  lady  has  obliquely  hinted,  at  a  shopping  f)arty  the 
day  before,  she  would  willingly  purchase,  but  that  her  husband 
does  not  like  her  to  spend  so  much,  and  which  she  thus  obtains 
from  some  young  man,  one  (quarter  of  whose  monthly  salary 
is  probably  sacrificed  to  his  gallantry.  When  all  the  visitors 
who  have  any  business  are  gone  to  their  offices,  another  troop 
of  idlers  appears,  still  more  frivolous  than  the  former,  antl 
remains  till  tiffin^  at  two  o'clock,  when  the  real  dinner  is  eaten, 
and  wines  and  strong  beer  from  England  are  freely  drank. 
The  ladies  then  retire,  and  for  the  most  part  undress,  and  lie 
down  with  a  novel  in  their  hands,  over  which  they  generally 
sleep.  About  five  o''clock  the  master  of  the  family  returns 
from  his  office ;  the  lady  dresses  herself  for  the  Mount  road  ; 
returns,  dresses,  dines,  and  goes  from  table  to  bed,  unless 
there  be  a  ball,  when  she  dresses  again,  and  dances  all  night ; 
and  this,  I  assure  you,  is  a  fair,  very  fair  accoimt  of  the 
usual  life  of  a  Madras  lady. 

*  Calcutta^  Sept  8,  1810. — Business  of  a  most  distressing 
nature  requiring  my  presence  at  Calcutta,  I  left  Madras,  on 
the  J26th  of  August,  in  his  majesty's  ship  Illustrious,  and 
arrived  here  so  late  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  return  to 
Madras  before  the  month  of  December,  as  the  monsoon  is  set 
in  on  the  coast;  and  I  have,  moreover,  missed  tl-c  friend  to 
whom  I  came,  so  I  am  here  a  stranger,  and  in  a  manner  a 
prisoner.  From  the  time  of  my  embarking  the  weather  was 
cloudy  and  hot.  After  sailing  slowly  along  the  low  coast, 
which  was  constantly  obscured  by  haze,  and  passing  the 
Jagernauth  pagoda,  which  stands  by  itself  on  a  beach  of  sand, 
that  seems  to  have  no  end,  the  first  land  we  made  was  point 
Palmyras,  or  rather  the  tops  of  the  trees  which  give  their 
name  to  this  low  sandy  cape.  On  anchoring  into  Balasore 
roads,  tlie  breakers,  and  the  colour  of  the  water,  told  us  that 
we  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  land,  though  none  was  visible 
in  any  direction.  The  water  looked  like  thick  mud,  fitter  to 
walk  upon  than  to  sail  through.     Here  we  left  the  ship,  and 
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proceeded  in  a  pilot's  schooner.     Nothing  can  be  more  desolate 
than  the  entrance  to  the  li<H)gly.      To  the  west,   frightful 
breakers  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,   and  you  are 
surrounded  by  sharks  and  crocodiles;  but  on  the  east  is  a 
wore  horrible  object,  the  black  low  island  of  Saugor.     The 
very  appearance  oi'  the  dark  jungle  that  covers  it  is  terrific. 
Vou  see  that  it  must  be  a  nest  of  serpents,  and  a  den  of  tigers; 
but  it  is  worse,  it  is  the  yearly  scene  of  human  sacrifice,  which 
not  all  the  vigilance  of  the  British  government  can  prevent. 
The  temple  is  ruined,    but  the  infatuated  votaries  of  Kali 
plunge   into  the   waves   that   separate   the  island  from  the 
continent,  in  the  spot  where  the  blood-stained  fane  once  stood, 
and  crowned  with  flowers  and  robed  in  scarlet,  singing  hynms 
to  the  goddess,  they  devote  themselves  to  destruction ;  and 
he  who  reaches  the  opposite  shore  without  being  devoured  by 
the  sacred  sharks,  becomes  a  paria,  and  regards  himself  as  a 
heing  detested  by  the  gods.      Possessed  by   this  frenzy  of 
superstition,  mothers  have  thrown  their  infants  into  the  jaws 
of  the  sea  monsters,   and  furnished  scenes  too  horrible  for 
description ;  but  the  yearly  assembly  at  Saugor  is  now  attended 
by  troops,  in  order  to  prevent  these  horrid  practices,  so  that 
I  believe  there  are  nozc  but  few  involuntary  victims.     As  we 
advanced  up  the  river,  the  breakers  disappeared,  the  jungle 
grew  higher  and  lighter,  and  we  saw  sometimes  a  pagoda,  or 
a  village  between  the  trees.     The  river  was  covered  \vith  boats 
of  every  shape,  villas  adorned  the  banks,  the  scene  became 
enchanting,  all  cultivated,  all  busy,  and  we  felt  that  we  were 
approaching  a  great  capital.     On  landing,  I  was  struck  with 
the  general  appearance  of  grandeur  in  all  the  buildings ;  not 
that  any  of  them  are  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  art,  but 
groups  of  columns,    porticoes,    domes,    and   fine  gateways, 
interspersed  with  trees,   and  the  broad  river  crowded  with 
shipping,  made  the  whole  picture  magnificent. 

Oct.  22 The  English  society  of  Calcutta,  as  it  is  more 

numerous,  affords  a  greater  variety  of  character,  and  a  greater 
portion  of  intellectual  refinement,  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
presidencies.     I  have  met  with  some  j)ersons  of  botli  sexes  in 
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this  place,  whose  society  reminded  me  of  that  we  have  enjoyed 
together  in  Britain,  wlien  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  our 
countrymen,  whose  benevolence  attracted  our  affection,  as 
their  talents  commanded  our  esteem,  loved  to  relax  from  their 
serious  occupations  in  the  circle  of  their  friends.  x\mong  the 
few  here  who  know  and  appreciate  these  things,  the  most 
agreeable  speculations  are  always  those  that  point  homeward 
to  that  Europe,  where  the  mind  of  man  seems  to  flourish  in 
preference  to  any  other  lan«l.  If  we  Jpok  round  us  here,  the 
passive  submission,  the  apathy,  and  the  degrading  superstition 
of  the  Hindoos;  the  more  active  fanaticism  of  the  mussulnians; 
the  avarice,  the  prodigality,  the  ignorance,  and  the  vulgarity 
of  most  of  the  white  people,  seem  to  place  them  all  on  a  leyel, 
infinitely  below  that  of  the  least  refined  nations  of  Europe. 

*  October  25. — This  is  the  season  of  festivals ;  I  hear  the 
tomtoms,  drums,  pipes,  and  trumpets,  in  every  corner  of  the 
town,  and  I  see  processions  in  honour  of  Kali  going  to  a  place 
two  miles  off,  called  Kali  Glmut,  where  there  has  long  been 
a  celebrated  temple  to  this  goddess,  which  is  now  pulled  down, 
and  another  more  magnificent  is  to  be  erected  in  its  place.  In 
all  the  bazars,  at  every  shop  door,  wooden  figures  and  human 
heads,  with  the  neck  paintetl  blood-colour,  are  suspended, 
referring,  I  imagine,  to  the  human  sacrifices  formerly  offered 
to  this  deity,  who  was,  I  believe,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
Calcutta.  Three  weeks  9go,  t^-  "estival  of  Kali,  under  the 
name  and  attributes  of  l3ooi,  vas  celebrated.  On  this 
occasion  her  images,  and  those  of  some  other  divinities,  were 
carried  in  procession  with  great  poinp,  and  bathed  in  the 
Hoogly,  which  being  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  is  sacred.  The 
figures  were  placed  uiider  canoj)ies,  which  were  gilt  and  decked 
with  the  most  gaudy  colours,  and  carried  upon  men's  heads. 
Several  of  these  moving  tem]5les  went  together,  preceded  by 
musical  instvumeiits,  banners,  and  bare-headed  Braniins, 
repeating  mimtrus  (forms  of  prayer).  The  gods  were  followed 
by  cars,  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses,  gaily  caparisoned,  bearni" 
the  sacrificial  utensils,  accompanied  by  other  Bramins,  and 
the  procession  was  closed  by  an  imumierable  multitude  o! 
people  of  all  casts. 
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*  Of  the  pviblic  buildings  of  Calcutta,  the  government-home, 
built  by  lord  Wellesley,  is  the  most  remarkable.     The  lower 
story  forms  a  rustic  basement,  with  arcades  to  the  building, 
which  is  Ionic.     On  the  north  side  there  is  a  handsome  portico, 
with  a  flight  of  steps,   under  which  carriages  drive  to  the 
entrance ;  anil  on  the  south  there  is  a  circular  colonnade  Svith 
a  dome.     The  four  wings,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  body  of 
the  building,  are  connected  with  it  by  circular  passages,  so 
Ion"-  as  to  secure  their  enjoying   the  air  all  around,   from 
whichever  quarter  the  wind  blows.     The  centre  of  the  house 
is  given  up  to  two  rooms,  the  finest  I  have  seen.     The  lowest 
is  paved  with  dark  gray  marble,   and  supported  by  Doric 
ooluttnis  of  chunam,  which  one  would  take  for  Parian  marble. 
Ahove  the  hall  is  the  ball-room,  floored  with  dark  polished 
wood,  and  su|)ported  by  Ionic  pillars  of  white  chunam.     Both 
those  fine  rooms  are  lighted  by  a  profusion  of  cut-glass  lustres 
suspended  from  the  painted  ceilings,  where  an  excellent  taste 
is  displayed  in  the  decorations. 

*  Besides  the  government-house,  the  public  buildings  are, 
a  toxvn-lionse,  which  promises  to  be  handsome  when  finished, 
the  vourt-honse^  a  good-looking  building,  and  two  churches, 
the  largest  of  which  has  a  fine  portico,  and  both  have  handsome 
spires.  The  Itospital  and  jail  are  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
on  that  part  of  the  esplanade  called  the  course,  where  all  the 
ctpiipages  of  Calcutta  assemble  every  evening,  as  those  at 
Madras  do  on  the  Mount  road.  The  houses  now  occupied 
hy  the  orphan  schools  being  ruinous,  there,  are  handsome 
designs  for  erecting  new  ones.  The  writers'  buildings,  to  the 
north  of  the  govermiient-house,  look  like  a  shabby  hospital, 
or  poorVhouse ;  these  coni.iin  apartments  for  the  writers 
ncwlv  come  from  Britain,  and  who  are  students  at  the 
colUgvof  fort  William,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  buildings, 
and  contains  nothing  but  some  lecture-rooms.  At  stated 
seasons  general  examinations  take  place  at  the  college,  and 
pi'hlic  disputations  are  held  hy  the  students  in  Persian, 
Hindui,  and  Bengalee,  in  the  government-house,  in  presence 
of  the  governor-general,  who  usually  makes  a  speech  on  the 
occasion,   setting  forth   the   advantages  of  the  college,   the 
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unxiety  he  feels  for  its  success,  the  liberality  of  the  compaiu 
witli  respect  to  it  and  the  college  of  Hertford,  blaming  the 
slothful  in  general,  but  commending  the  diligent  by  name, 
and  medals  are  distributed  to  such  as  have  distinguished 
themselves. 

*  v'alcutta,  like  London,  is  a  small  town  of  itself,  but  its 
suburbs  swell  it  to  a  prodigious  city,  peopled  by  inhabitants 
from  every  country  of  the  world.  Chinese  and  Frenchmen, 
Persians  and  Germans,  Arabs  and  Spaniards,  Armenians 
and  Portugese,  Jews  and  Dutchmen,  are  seen  mixing  with 
the  Hindoos  and  English,  the  original  inhabitants  and  the 
actual  possessors  of  the  country.  This  mixture  of  nations 
ought,  I  think,  to  weaken  national  prejudices;  but,  among 
the  English  at  least,  the  effect  seems  to  be  diametrically 
opposite.  Every  Briton  appears  to  pride  himself  on  being 
outrageously  a  John  Bull;  but  I  believe  it  is  more  in  the 
manner  than  in  the  matter,  for  in  all  serious  affairs  and 
questions  of  justice,  every  man  is,  as  he  ought  to  be,  on  a 
footing. 

'  There  is  something  in  the  scenery  of  Barrackpore  that 
reminds  me  of  the  beauty  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  the 
same  verdure,  the  same  rich  fijliage,  the  same  majestic  body 
of  water;  here  are  even  villas  too  along  the  banks;  but  the 
village  and  the  cottage  are  wanting,  whose  inhabitants  cannot 
suffer  oppression  unredressed,  and  to  whom  every  employment 
is  open  of  which  their  minds  are  capable,  or  their  hearts 
ambitious  enough  to  undertake.  Perhaps  there  is  something 
of  pride  in  the  pity  I  cannot  help  feeling  for  the  lower 
Hindoos,  who  seem  so  resigned  to  all  that  I  call  evils  in  life. 
Yet  I  feci  degraded,  when,  seeing  them  half-clothed,  half-fed, 
covered  with  loathsome  disease,  I  ask  how  they  came  into  this 
state,  and  what  could  amend  it,  they  answer,  "  It  is  the 
custom ;" — "  it  belongs  to  their  cast  to  bear  this  \" — and  they 
never  atten)pt  to  overstep  the  boundaries  which  confine  them 
toitr 

Mrs.  Graham  describes  the  botanical  garden  under  Dr. 
Roxburgh  as  being  very  curious,  and  kept  in  excellent  order. 
On  the  23d  of  December,  she  embarked  at  Calcutta,  but  by 
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accident  was  detained  opposite  fort  William,  and  had  full 
leisure  to  admire  it,  as  the  setting  sun  gilded  its  long  lines 
and  the  white  barracks  within.  The  barracks  are  all  handsome 
buildings,  and  the  trees  in  the  different  squares  make  the 
whole  delightfully  cool.  Our  authoi-ess  perceived  several 
human  bodies  floating  on  the  river,  surrounded  by  fish,  or 
torn  by  wild  dogs.  This  proceeds  from  the  custom  of  carrying 
the  deceased  and  infirm  to  the  water's  edge,  and  stuffing  their 
mouth  and  ears  with  mud,  leaving  them  to  perish ;  but  should 
a  man  survive  this  exposure  he  becomes  a  Paria,  and  is  no 
longer  considered  as  belonging  to  his  family  or  children,  and 
can  have  no  interest  in  his  own  fortune  or  goods. 

At  Kedgiree,  where  the  Hoogly  widens  to  a  basin,  our 
pleasant  traveller  embarked  for  Madras;  where,  after  spending 
a  few  weeks  in  examining  the  antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood, 
so  ably  described  by  colonel  Mackenzie,  she  procured  a  passage 
home  in  a  frigate,  where  she  arrived  safe;  having,  during  the 
voyage,  touched  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  also  at  St. 
Helena,  which  black,  bare,  and  dreary  rocks,  have  become 
famous,  being  the  prison  of  a  man  who  so  long  directed  the 
policy  of  Europe. 
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]y£R.  CAMPBELL  for  some  time  commanded  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  in  the  service  of  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatie,  by 
whom  he  was  allowed  a  pension  for  his  services.  A  variety  of 
unpropitious  circumstances  compelled  him  to  leave  London  in 
May  1781,  and  to  hasten  over  land  to  India.  His  adventures  | 
and  observations  were  written  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed 
to  his  son. 

Having  crossed  the  continent  of  Europe,  he  embarked  at 
Trieste  for  Alexandria.  Here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  servant,  whom  he  had  sent  back  to  Venice  for  letters,  and 
from  whose  honesty  and  activity  he  expected  much  during  the 
journey.  Having  touched  at  the  island  of  Zante,  he  there 
resigned  himself  to  melancholy.  '  I  now  felt,'  says  he,  '  the 
disquietude  of  domestic  embarrassment — the  bitterness  of 
separation  from  all  I  loved — the  solitary  sadness  of  my 
situation,  wandering  through  unknown  countries — myself 
unknown  and  unfriended — aggravated  at  length  by  the  loss 
of  my  servant,  who  was  a  sort  of  prop  to  my  spirits — and  ruy 
being  cast  into  a  ship  among  a  people  whose  language  I  little 
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meeting  her  wus  great,  my  anguisli  at  parting  with  her  wuh 
incx])rossibIe.  I  had  once  more  to  face  the  worltl  aloiic; 
and,  on  tlie  second  day  of  my  sojourning  at  Xante,  cmharked 
with  a  heavy  heart,  and  set  sail  for  Alexaiuh'ia.  The  last 
diHappointments  wo  undergo,  seem  always  the  heaviest;  and 
this  at  Zante  I  thought  at  that  time  to  Ik;  the  greatest  of  my 
life.  But — oh  !  short-sighted  man  !  bubble  of  every  delusive 
shadow!  I  never  reflected,  as  I  have  since  done,  what  serious 
mischiefs,  what  endless  misery,  what  loss  of  tiujc,  means  and 
reputation,  I  may  by  that  providential  disappointment  have 
escaped — for  these  are  the  almost  never-failing  conscipiences 
of  such  affairs.  It  too  oftcri  happens,  that  the  syren  who 
deludes  a  man  into  her  snares,  is  the  very  person  who  inflicts 
the  deadly  wound  into  his  heart."' 

At  Alexandria  Mr.  Campbell  remained  12  days,  till  weary 
of  the  confined  state  in  which  he  lived  on  account  of  the  plague, 
he  hired  a  boat  to  carry  him  to  Cyprus.  In  this  island,  to  his 
sorrow  and  astonishment,  he  found  an  epidemical  fever,  equal 
in  its  effects  to  the  plague,  prevailed.  '  Still,  however,''  says 
he,  '  I  felt  great  pleasure  in  entering  Cyprus — it  was  classic 
ground,  and  dedicated  to  Venus,  the  queen  of  love.  But  a 
traveller  who  visits  it  with  the  hopes  of  amusement,  will  be 
much  disappointed ;  for  in  no  particular  did  it  seem  to  me  to 
resemble  that  Cyprus  famed  in  the  heathen  story  and 
mythology.  Of  the  Cyprian  queen's  favours  the  ladies  seemed 
to  boast  no  one  mark,  save  the  most  nauseous,  disgusting 
lewdness — and  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is  half  lost 
beneath  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  servants  of  the  Turkish 
government.  Thus,  in  the  extraordinary  revolutions  that 
human  affairs  are  incessantly  undergoing,  that  island  which  for 
its  superior  beauties  was  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  love, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  philosophers  Zeno,  Appollonius,  and 
Xenophon,  is  now  a.  miserable,  half-cultivated  spot,  peopled 
with  a  mixture  of  wretched  Turks,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Christians 
— groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  a  barbarous  despotic  abuse 
of  delegated  power — infested  with  locusts  which  devour  the 
fruits  of  the  earth — and  disgraced  by  a  race  of  ignominious 
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women,  who  esteem  it  to  he  an  net  of  religion  to  prostitute 
themselves  to  all  strangers.'' 

From  Cyprus  our  author  protceded  to  Aleppo,  where  he 
was  constrninecl  to  remain  until  some  means  of  travelling 
oecurrcd.  *  A  distant  view  of  this  eily,'  says  he,  '  fdls  the 
mind  with  expectations  of  great  splendour  and  magnificenee. 
The  mos(jues,  the  towers,  the  large  ranges  of  houses  with  flat 
roofs,  rising  above  eaeh  other,  aecording  to  the  sloping  hills  on 
which  they  stand,  the  whole  variegated  with  beautiful  rows  of 
trees,  form  altogether  a  scene  magnificent,  gay,  and  delightful: 
but,  (m  entering  the  town,  all  those  expected  beauties  vanish, 
and  leave  nothing  in  tlu'  streets  to  meet  the  eye,  but  a  dismal 
succession  of  high  stone  walls,  gloomy  as  the  recesses  of  a 
convfiit  or  state  prison,  and  unenlivened  by  windows 
embellished,  as  with  us,  by  the  htunan  lace  divine.  The 
streets  themselves,  not  wider  than  some  of  the  meanest  alleys 
in  London,  overcast  by  the  height  of  the  prison-houses  on 
either  side,  are  renilered  still  niore  formidably  gl(K)my  by  the 
solitude  and  silence  that  pervade  them ;  while  here  and  thcro 
a  lattice  towards  the  top,  barely  visible,  strikes  the  soul  with 
the  gloomy  idea  of  thraldom,  coercion,  and  imprisonment. 

*  This  detestable  mode  of  building,  which  owes  its  origin  to 
jealousy,  and  the  scandalous  restraints  i!very  man  is  empowered 
by  the  laM  s  and  religion  of  the  place  to  impose  upon  tbe  women 
consigned  either  by  sale  or  birth  to  his  tyranny,  extends  not 
to  the  inside  of  the  houses,  many  of  which  are  magnificent 
and  handsome,  and  all  admirably  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
(he  climate,  and  the  domestic  customs  and  manners  of  living 
of  the  inhabitants. 

'  The  city  is  adorned,  it  is  true,  here  and  there,  with 
mosques  and  appendant  towers,  called  minarets^  from  which 
criers  call  the  Jaitliful  to  prayers ;  and  in  some  of  the  streets 
there  are  arches  built  at  certain  distances  from  each  other,  so 
as  to  carry  the  eye  directly  through  them,  and  form  a  vista  of 
considerable  grandeur :  but  all  these  are  far  from  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  general  aspect  of  gloominess  and  solitude 
which  reigns  over  the  whole,   and  renders  it  so  peculiarly 
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disgusting,  particularly  at  first  sight,  to  an  Englishman  who 
has  enjoyed  tl>e  gaiety  and  contemplated  the  freedom  of  a  city 
in  Great  Uritain. 

'  The  suburbs  of  Alep|K),  and  the  surrounding  country, 
arc  very  handsome,  pleasant,  and,  to  u  person  coming  out  of 
the  «doomy  city,  in  some  respects  interesting.  Some  tossed 
uhout  into  hill  and  valley  lie  under  the  hands  of  the 
hushandmun ;  others  are  covered  with  Iiandsome  villas ;  and 
others  ogain  laid  out  iu  gardens,  whither  the  people  of  Aleppo 
ociasionally  resort  for  anmsement. 

'  The  roofs  of  all  the  houses  are  flat,  and  formed  of  a 
c<)m})osition  which  resists  the  weather  eflcctuuUy.  On  those 
most  of  the  people  sleep  in  the  very  hot  weather:  they  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  walls ;  but  the  Franks,  who  live 
contiguous  to  one  another,  and  who,  from  their  disagreeable 
circumstances  with  regard  to  the  Turks,  arc  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  a  friendly  and  harmonious  inter  ujrse 
together,  have  doors  of  comnumication,  Avhich  are  attended 
with  these  fortunate  and  pleasing  advantages,  that  they  can 
make  a  large  circuit  without  descending  into  the  streets,  and 
can  visit  each  other  durirg  the  plague,  without  ruiming  the 
risk  of  catching  the  infection  by  going  among  the  natives 
below. 

'  There  is  a  castle  in  the  city  which  I  iiad  nearly  forgotten 
to  mention. — The  natives  conceive  it  to  be  a  place  of  great 
strength.  It  could  not,  however,  withstand  the  shock  of  a 
few  pieces  of  ordnance  for  a  day.  It  is  esteemed  a  favour  to 
he  permitted  to  see  it;  and  there  is  nothing  to  recompense 
one  for  the  trouble  of  obtaining  permission,  unless  it  be  the 
prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  from  the 
battlements  is  extensive  and  beautiful. 

'  Near  this  castle  stands  the  seraglio^  a  large  old  building, 
where  the  bashaw  of  Aleppo  resides :  the  whole  of  it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  kept  in  very  bad  repair,  considering  the  importance 
of  the  place.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  of  great  height: 
besides  which,  its  contiguity  to  the  castle  is  very  convenient ; 
as,  in  case  of  popular  tumults,  or  intestine  commotions,  the 
bnsluiw  finds  an  asylum  in  the  latter,  which  commands  and 
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OVeraws  the  city,  and  is  never  without  a  numerous  garrison 
under  the  command  of  an  aga. 

*  Such  is  the  summary  account  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
of  Aleppo,  the  capital  of  Syria;  which,  mean  though  it  is 
when  compared  with  the  capitals  of  European  countries,  is 
certainly  the  third  for  splendour,  magnificence,  and  importance, 
in  the  vast  extent  of  the  Ottoman  empire — Constantinople  and 
Grand  Cairo  only  excelling  it  in  those  points,  and  no  other 
bearing  any  sort  of  competition.' 

Mr.  Campbell  thinks  the  Turkish  constitution  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  it  is  conceived  to  be.  The  learned  can  always 
control  the  government,  and  neither  blood  nor  splendid 
birth  can  of  themselves  raise  a  man  to  great  offices.  Their 
habitual  tenderness  and  deference  for  the  fair  sex,  while  it 
speaks  much  for  their  manly  gallantry,  must  be  allowed  by 
candour  to  be  carried  to  an  excess  extravagant  and  irrational. 
There  have  been  instances  where  the  women  have  been  guilty 
of  the  most  furious  outrages ;  where  they  have  violated  the 
laws  in  a  collected  body,  and  broke  open  public  stores  of  corn 
laid  up  by  the  government:  the  magistrates  attended,  the 
Janizaries  were  called,  and  came  running  to  quell  the  riot — 
but,  behold  they  were  women  who  committed  it:  they  knew 
no  way  of  resisting  them,  unless  by  force ;  and  force  they 
could  not  use :  so  the  ladies  were  permitted  quietly  to  do 
their  work  in  defiance  of  magistrates,  law,  rights  and  reason ! 

'  While  I  remained  at  Aleppo,'  says  our  author,  '  I  walked 
frequently  about  the  streets ,  and  I  think  I  never  was  witness 
to  so  many  broils  in  all  my  life  put  together,  as  I  was  in  my 
wanderings  there. — Not  a  time  I  went  out  that  I  did  not 
observe  one,  two,  three,  and  sometimes  half  a  dozen  or  more. 
They  have  nothing  terrible  in  them,  however,  and,  were  it 
not  extremely  disgusti.ig  to  see  men  scold,  would  be  very 
entertaining ;  for  I  will  venture  to  say  that  a  street  battle  "  a 
la  Turque"  is  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  exhibitions  in  the 
world.  The  parties  approach  to  each  other,  and  retreat 
mutually,  as  the  action  of  the  one  gives  hopes  to  the  other  of 
victory,  lifting  their  hands,  and  flourishing  them  in  the  air, 
as  if  ready  to  strike  every  moment,  grliming  and  gnashing 
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thcii  toeth,  while  their  beard  and  whiskers  besprent  with  the 
spume  of  their  mouths,  and  wagging  with  the  quick  motion 
t)t'  their  lips  and  ghastly  contortions  of  their  jaws,  present  the 
most  ridiculous  spectacle  imaginable.  They  reminded  me  at 
the  time  of  a  verse  in  an  old  English  ballad  : — 

'Tis  merry  in  the  hall. 
When  beards  wag  all. 

«  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  exceed  the  extravagance  of  their 
gesture:  the  vehement  loudness  of  their  voice,  or  the  whimsical 
distortions  of  their  countenances,  in  which  are  displayed 
sometimes  the  quickest  vicissitudes  of  fear  and  fury,  and 
sometimes  the  most  laughable  combination  of  both.  All  this 
time,  however,  not  a  single  blow  is  actually  struck ;  but  they 
compensate  for  the  want  of  bodily  prowess  by  the  exercise 
of  the  tongue,  denouncing  vengeance  against  each  other, 
threatening  instant  demc  'it'on,  lavishing  every  bitter  reproach, 
every  filthy  epithet,  and  every  horrible  imprecation  that  they 
can  think  of,  and  both  boasting  occasionally  of  their  patience 
and  forbearance,  which  fortunately  enabled  them  to  refrain 
from  annihilating  their  adversary.  At  last  the  fray  gradually 
decays:  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  half  choked  with  dust 
and  vociferation,  they  retreat  gradually  backwards  to  their 
I  own  doors ;  where  summing  up  all  their  malignity  into  a  most 
[horrid  execration,  they  part  for  the  time,  and  retire  to  vaunt 
in  empty  threat,  and  growl  away  their  rage,  in  the  recesses  of 
1  their  haram. 

'Yet  those  people  are  found  terrible  by  the  (Christian  troops 
[that  have  from  time  to  time  been  opposed  to  them:  here,  if 
proof  be  wanting  of  the  effects  of  religion  cm  the  human  mind, 
lis  an  incontrovertible  one  of  its  powerful  operations.  Under 
[the  influence  of  their  faith,  which  tells  them  that  they  go  to 
[paradise  instantly  if  killed  in  battle  with  infidels,  they  perform 
iprodigies  of  valour  fighting  against  Christians;  while,  forbidden 
Ibv  that  faith  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  true 
[believer,  their  passions  liave  been  gradually  brought  under 
[the  dominion  of  their  religion,  till  that  which  at  first  was  faith 
[at  last  becomes  habit,  and  the  appropriate  energy  and  courage 
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of  the  man  has  sunk  in  the  degrading  and  emasculent  efforts 
of  the  woman.' 

The  gentleman  at  whose  house  Mr.  Campbell  resided, 
though  65  years  of  age,  had  married  an  accomplished  girl  of 
18.  Unable  to  endure  the  disgust  she  felt  at  her  situation, 
she  resolved  to  elope,  and  Mr.  Campbell  imprudently  became 
her  confidant.  His  host  discovered  the  whole  affair,  and 
complained  to  the  British  consul,  which  determined  our 
traveller  at  any  danger  or  hazard  to  set  oflf*.  '  The  person,' 
says  he,  *  on  whom  the  consul  rested  his  hopes  of  dispatcliing 
me,  came  in  the  evening,  and  acquainted  me  that  he  was  a 
Tartar,  and  one  of  the  vast  nmnber  of  that  description  who 
are  employed  by  the  Turkish  state  to  carry  dispatches  from 
court  to  the  various  viceroys  and  bashaws,  and  interchangeably 
between  them  again ;  that  they  were  men  on  whose  fidelity 
the  utmost  reliance  could  be  had;  and  that  this  man,  who 
had  an  excellent  character,  had  agreed  to  take  me  to  Bagdad, 
provided  I  would  submit  to  tiie  disguise  of  a  Tartar. 

'  The  agreement  between  us  I  entirely  submitted  to  the 
discretion  of  the  consul,  who  had  the  goodness  to  settle  it 
thus : — The  Tartar  was  to  deliver  me  safe  at  Bagdad ;  to 
supply  me  and  my  servant,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  with  an 
ample  sufficiency  of  provisions  and  horses  on  the  road  ;  to 
exchange  my  horse  for  me  as  often  as  I  pleased,  and  to  go  ai 
such  rate,  whether  faster  or  slower,  as  1  thought  proper :  foi 
this  he  was  to  receive  100/. ;  and  I  further  promised,  as  an 
encouragement  to  him,  that  if  he  acted  to  my  satisfaction,  I 
would,  on  our  arrival  at  Bagdad,  add  a  douceur  of  20/. 

*  The  next  day  he  came,  and  I  had  a  distinct  view  of  this 
my  new  fellow  traveller  and  supposed  mastei-,  for  in  several 
places  I  was  to  pass  for  his  slave.  He  was  one  of  those 
striking  character  figures  that  a  painter  would  like  to  take  a 
sketch  of— and  methought  Tartar  was  written  legibly  in  every 
lineament  of  his  countenance  and  person. — He  was  tall, 
mus'!ular,  and  bony — his  figure  bespoke  great  hardihood, 
strength,  and  activity — nor  could  the  trowsers  which  he  woie 
conceal  the  Herculean  texture  of  hb  limbs — his  shoulders  were 
t'xpanded  to  an  enormous  breadth — he  was  unincumbered 
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with  flesh,  or  indeed  rather  extremely  lean — liis  forehead, 
though  pa;  'v  concealed  beneath  his  turban,  was  very  high — 
his  nosw  ge,  hooked,  sharp,  and  prominent — a  pair  of 
small,  ficics,  black,  penetrating  eyes,  barely  separated  by  thp 
nose,-  and  a  formidable  pair  of  mustachios,  which  he  carefully 
sleeked  with  pomatum  into  a  point  resembling  an  awl  blade, 
and  which  moved  like  the  whiskers  of  a  purring  cat,  with 
every  word  he  spoke,  gave  a  whimsical  ferocity  to  the 
countenance,  beyond  the  reach  of  description,  and  rendered 
him  altogether  as  discouraging  a  confidential  friend,  as  ever  a 
Christian  trusted  his  life  to  since  Mahomet  first  set  up  the 
trade  of  a  prophet.  Ho  surveyed  me  with  great  attention — 
opened  his  mouth  two  or  three  times  like  a  gasping  pike,  as  if 
to  speak — stroked  his  whiskers  as  often — and  at  last  pronounced 
that  he  would  undertake  to  conduct  me;  adding,  in  allusion 
to  my  black  hair  and  dark  complexion,  that  I  looked  more 
like  a  native,  than  any  Frank  he  had  ever  seen.  He  ordered 
me  to  cut  my  hair  quite  short,  to  provide  myself  with  a  Tartar 
dress  and  cap,  in  the  fashion  of  his  own;  and  saying  he  would 
call  on  me  in  proper  time,  departed. 

'  Thus  equipped,  we  set  out,  not  without  great  pain  and 
regret  on  my  part;  pain  at  leaving  a  most  beautiful  young 
woman,  whom  I  pitied  and  esteemed,  subject  to  the  resentment 
of  a  husband,  at  once  jealous  from  nature,  peevish  from  habit, 
and  enraged  from  her  open  and  unequivocal  demonstrations  of 
hatred ;  and  regret  at  having  been  betrayed  by  situation  into 
nuch  a  very  .serious  dilemma. 

'  Previous  to  my  departure  the  consul  did  every  thing  that 
It  was  possible  for  him  to  do,  conducive  to  my  safety  and 
accoiumodation  on  the  road,  which  as  we  were  obliged  to  go 
lo  the  city  of  Diarbeker,  a  great  length  out  of  our  way,  he 
observed  would  be  long,  dreary,  fatiguing,  and  hazardous; 
he  procured  me  from  others,  and  gave  me  himself,  a  number 
of  letters,  and  at  parting  desired  me  to  comfort  myself  with 
the  reflection,  that  when  I  arrived  at  my  journey's  end,  I 
should  have  to  boast,  that  I  went  to  India  bv  a  route  never 
travelled  by  any  European  before. 
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'  As  I  became  laniiliarized  to  my  Tartar  guide,  I  found  his 
character  disclose  much  better  traits  than  his  first  appearance 
bespoke,  and  I  began  insensibly  to  think  him  a  very  entertaining 
fellow:  perceiving  that  I  was  very  low  spirited  and  thoughtful, 
he  exhibited  manifest  marks  of  compassion ;  and  taking  it  into 
his  heiid  that  I  was  actually  removed  for  ever  from  my  friends 
and  my  family,  he  spoke  in  a  style  of  regret  and  feeling,  that 
did  great  honour  to  his  heart:  and  to  say  the  truth,  he  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  alleviate  my  feelings,  conversing 
with  me,  either  by  means  ol"  the  interpreter,  or  irj  broken 
lingua  Jr a nca,  (a  mixture  of  languages,  peculiarly  useful  in 
travelling  through  the  cast);  su])plying  all  my  wants  cheerfully 
and  abimdantly ;  changing  horses  with  me  as  often  as  I  pleased, 
and  going  slow  or  galloping  forward  just  as  best  suited  my 
inclination  or  humour. 

*  The  first  object  he  seemed  to  have  in  view  on  our  journey, 
was  to  impress  me  with  a  notion  of  his  consequence  and 
authority,  as  a  messenger  belonging  to  the  sultan.  As  all 
those  men  are  employed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  country, 
and  are,  as  it  were,  the  links  of  communication  between  them, 
they  think  tbemselves  of  great  importance  in  the  state ;  while 
the  great  men  whose  business  they  are  employed  in,  make 
them  feel  the  weight  of  authority,  and  treat  them  with  the 
greatest  contempt:  hence  they  become  habitually  servile  to 
their  superiors,  ajid  by  natural  consequence  insolent  and 
overbearing  to  their  inferiors,  or  those  who  being  in  their 
power  they  conceive  to  be  so.  As  carriers  of  dispatches, 
their  power  and  authority  wherever  they  go  is  in  some  points 
undisputed  ;  and  they  can  compel  a  supply  of  provisions, 
liorses,  and  attendants,  wherever  it  suits  their  occasions ;  nor 
dare  any  man  resist  their  right  to  take  the  horse  from  under 
him  to  proceed  on  the  emperor's  business,  be  the  owners 
occasion  ever  so  jnessing. 

'  My  feelings,  which  I  can  tell  you  were  altogether  of  the 
most  unpleasant  kind,  served  as  a  stinudus  to  my  nund,  and 
increased  iriy  anxiety  to  get  fbrwurd ;  I  therefore  })ushed  o\\ 
as  fast  as  the  horses,  which   were  iu  general  excellent,  could 
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•carry  me:  and  as  we  halted  at  a  number  of  stages  to  get 
fresh  hcn-ses  and  provisioiiH,  my  Tartar  guide  had  fre(|uent 
opm)rtunitie.s  of  indulging  iiis  seli-iniporlance,  and  displaying 
liis  <Treat  authority  and  yxiwer.  As  soon  as  he  stopped  at  a 
caravansera,  l)e  imniecHately  called  lustily  about  him  in  the 
name  of  the  sultan,  demanding  with  an  imperious  and  menacing 
tone  of  voice,  fresh  horses,  victuals,  &c.,  on  the  instant.  The 
terror  of  this  great  man  operated  like  magic ;  nothing  could 
exceed  the  activity  of  the  men,  the  briskness  of  the  women, 
and  the  terror  of  the  children ;  for  the  caravanseras  are 
continually  attended  by  numbers  of  the  very  lowest  classes  of 
the  peo|)le;  but  no  quickness  of  preparation,  no  effort  or 
industry  could  satisfy  my  gentleman ;  he  would  shew  me  his 
power  in  a  still  more  striking  point  of  view,  and  fall  belabouring 
them  with  his  whip,  and  kicking  them  with  all  his  might.  I 
must  confess  I  was  much  hurt  at  this  extravagant  abuse  of 
upstart  power,  and  was  two  or  three  times  on  the  point  of 
iutei-fcring;  but  fortunately,  recollected  that  it  would  neither 
be  in  character,  nor  have  any  good  effect,  and  that  if  I 
presumed  to  speak,  my  guide  would  be  obliged  in  my  defence 
to  give  me  a  flogging  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion. 

*  This  inconsiderate  tyranny  and  cruelty,  I  had  afterwards 
reason  to  believe,  \\'as  by  no  means  a  part  of  his  natural 
disposition ;  but  vanity,  to  m  Inch  so  many  among  us  in 
Europe  fall  victims,  urged  him  to  excesses,  which  I  dare  say 
his  heart  privately  condenmed. 

'  It  was  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  (I  cannot  j)recisely  say 
which)  after  our  leaving  Aleppo,  that  we  got  to  the  city  of 
Diarbeker,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  having 
passed  over  an  extent  of  country  of  between  3  and  400  miles, 
most  (>f  it  blessed  with  the  greatest  fertility,  producing,  in 
the  few  cultivated  parts,  grain,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  and 
silk  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  and  abounding  with  as 
rich  pastures  as  I  ever  beheld,  covered  with  numerous  herds 
and  flocks.  The  mr  was  charmingly  temperate  in  the  daytime, 
hut,  to  my  feeling,  extremely  -cold  at  night. 

'  Yet  notwithstanding  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  country, 
the  bad  administration  of  the  <jovernment,  ronspiring  with 
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the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  leaves  it  unpopulous  and 
uncultivated.  Diarbeker  proper,  called  also  Mesopotamia, 
from  its  lying  between  the  two  %mous  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  aru  by  Moses  Pad  an  Aran,  that  is  to  say — 
The  fruitful  Syria ;  alxninds  with  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and 
all  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  tlie 
earthly  paradise,  and  all  geographers  agree  that  it  was  there 
the  descendants  of  Noah  first  settled  after  the  flood. 

'  The  city  of  Diarbeker  itself  is  situated  in  a  delightful  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  nearly  at  its  head ;  it  is 
one  of  the  richest,  most  trading,  strong,  and  populous  cities 
in  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and  is  adorned  with  many  piazzas  and 
market-places  in  the  Turkish  style,  and  a  large  magnificent 
mosque,  formerly  a  Christian  church  ;  for  Christianity 
flourished  over  this  country  so  late  as  the  6th  century. 
There  is  even  now  a  sect,  whose  patriarch  still  resides  here: 
and  they  shew  on  the  road  near  the  town,  a  chapel  where  the 
holy  man  Job  is  said  to  he  buried.  This  city  is  supplied 
amply  with  water  by  a  canal  cut  from  the  Tigris,  and  has 
many  caravanseras  on  Ixith  sides  of  the  river. 

'  Few  countries  in  the  world  exceed  that  about  this  city  for 
natural  richness  and  beauty: — the  bread  and  wine  are  excellent 
-—the  fruit  beyond  conception  delicious — and  my  friend  the 
Tartar  took  care,  under  pretence  of  supercilious  hauteur,  t(» 
tear  in  pieces  a  couple  of  fowls,  and  hand  to  me  now  a  leg, 
now  a  wing,  till  I  made  the  most  delicious  repast  1  ever 
remember  to  have  eat  in  my  life. 

'  It  is  computed  that  there  are  resident  in  tliis  city  no  K's> 
than  20,000  Christian  inhabitants,  s<mie  of  whom  are  of  tin- 
church  of  Rome; — and  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  that  mixture, 
that  the  fair  sex  have  HK>re  freedom,  and  the  men  more 
politeness  and  affability,  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  tlii' 
empire  : — the  chief  business  there,  is  making  that  fiiw  leather 
commonly  called  Turkey  leather. 

'  Figure  to  yoiu'self,  my  dear  Freilerick,  my  Tartar  guido, 
who  was  an  admirable  actor,  sit  ling  at  a  caravansera  in  stato 
at  his  dinner,  devouring  excellent  fowls,  choice  pillaws,  and 
delicious  fruit,  in  tis  great  jjonip  as  a  basliaw  ;  auii  in  ordiT 
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to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  authority  over  me,  to  favour  my 
disguise,  handing  to  me,  who  sat  at  a  humble  distance,  a  part 
of  his  provisions.— You  may  form  to  yourself  an  idea  of  the 
scene ;  but  all  efforts  of  the  imagination  must  fall  short  of  the 
manner,  the  figure,  the  words,  the  looks,  and  the  actions  of 
the  Tartar;  sometimes  affecting  contemptuous  pity,  sometimes 
the  gentle  blandishments  of  conscious  superiority ;  and  all  in 
such  a  masterly  style  of  jjerformance,  that  I  dmibt  whether 
(larvick  himself,  with  all  his  powers  of  countenance,  could 
outdo  him.  Critical  though  my  situation  was,  aiul  much  as  I 
was  ttarasised  with  the  corrosions  of  mental  ptun,  the  extravagant 
action  and  ludicrous  pomposity  of  this  man  fretjuently  overbore 
iTiy  prudence,  and  compelled  me  to  laugh  incontinently  and 
loudlv;— on  all  suc*h  occasuons  he  would  put  his  hands  a-kimbo, 
draw  up  his  eye-brows  to  his  turban,  screw  down  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  in  the  moKt  rueful  manner,  and  give  a  loud 
whew  !  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  a  stare  at  me,  till  entirely 
ovtjrcome  with  laughter,  and  ready  to  sii\jc  under  it,  I  dapped 
mv  face  between  my  hands,  and,  as  well  as  I  could,  bowed 
in  token  of  sorrow  and  submission  ;  when  threatening  me 
vehemently,  and  at  the  same  time  uttering  a  lamentable 
t'xprcssion  of  dovibt  that  he  was  afraid  he  had  had  an  idiot 
im})ose<l  on  hiui,  he  would  bustle  about,  direct  the  horses  to 
be  got  ready,  and  order  me  to  get  on  horseback,  with  many 
denunciations  of  severe  treatment,  and  a  thousand  flourishes 
of  his  whip  over  my  head. 

'  As  I  have  rode  along  musing  upon  the  contemptible 
stratagems  to  which  I  was  reduced,  in  order  to  get  through 
this  country,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  I  was  a  Christian, 
I  could  not  help  reflecting  with  sorrow  on  the  melancholy 
effects  of  superstition,  and  regretting  tliat  that  place,  which 
in  the  times  of  primitive  simplicity  was  called  the  terrestrial 
paradise ;  that  place  where  God  first  planted  man  after  the 
flood ;  where  the  godlike  Abraham  and  the  holy  Job  breathed 
the  pure  air  of  piety  and  simplicity ;  that  place  whi«h  from  all 
those  circumstances  ought  to  be  considered  above  all  others  as 
the  universal  inheritance  of  mankind,  should  now  be  cutofE 
from  all  but  a  horde  of  senseless  bigots,  barbarous  ^natics. 
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and  inflexible  tyrants.  And  I  could  not  help  considering 
with  melancholy  concern,  the  blindness  and  intutuation  of 
men,  who,  less  earnest  to  accommodate  tlitmsclves  than  injure 
otiiers,  shut  out  their  fellow-creatures  from  that  which  they 
themselves  will  not  use,  and,  while  they  suffer  millions  of  the 
richest  acres  in  the  universe  to  be  untilled,  and  sjiend  their 
sweetness  in  the  desert  air,  with  wicked  jealousy,  and  envy 
more  than  diabolical,  begrudge  to  others  the  little  spot  on 
which  they  stand,  and  chase  them  as  they  would  a  ravening 
tiger  from  their  country. 

'  As  we  advanced  towards  the  southward  and  eastward,  in 
our  way  from  Diarbeker  towards  Bagdad,  I  found  the  air 
became  sensibly  warmer,  and  observed  that  the  disposition  of 
the  people  grew  more  and  more  brutal.  My  guide's  conduct 
(for  he  knew  them  well)  became  proportionately  artful,  and 
my  manners  were  of  course  to  grow  so  much  the  humbler.  I 
observed,  however,  that  his  authority  continued  the  same, 
and  that  he  seemed  to  exert  it  with  greater  rigour ;  not  in 
severity  or  chastisement,  but  in  exacting  implicit  obedience. 
Yet  still  he  evidently  acted  with  great  caution  and  circumspection; 
for,  in  some  districts,  he  either  avoided  the  little  villages  by  a 
circuitous  route,  or  dashed  through  at  a  very  quick  pace,  whih- 
the  gaping  multitude  considered  us  as  on  a  dispatch  of  haste 
and  importance — in  others,  he  entered  the  towns  without 
reserve,  and  left  it  to  chance  to  decide  whether  we  should  be 
discovered  or  not.  At  some  caravanseras  he  treated  me  with 
affected  negligence,  at  others  he  made  me  eat  with  him  and 
drink  wine,  of  which,  in  some  places,  he  himself  drank 
copiously,  and  at  others  as  scrupulously  refrained  from.  And 
sometimes  we  lay  at  night  out  in  the  open  air,  rather  than 
enter  a  town ;  on  which  occasions  I  found  the  weather  as 
piercing  cold  as  it  was  distressingly  hot  in  the  daytime.  Bred, 
as  the  man  was,  a  mixture  of  slave  and  tyrant,  I  can  suppose 
some  parts  of  this  conduct  to  arise  from  caprice ;  but  as  he 
was  naturally  kind,  as  many  of  those  aberrations  from  the 
usual  mode  of  travelling  were  attended  with  hardship  and 
inconvenience  to  himself,  and  as  my  servant  and  the  other 
Tartar  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  he  was  right,  I  am  rather 
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-disposed  to  believe  that  he,  ©n  tlic  whole,  acted  from  priuciple« 
of  sound  sense  and  [)olicy. 

<  He  frequently  adWscd  me  against  indulging  in  laughter; 
«aid  it  was  unmanly,  imlccorous,  inconsiHtentwifh  the  gravity 
becoming  a  wise  man,  and  withal  dangerous. 

<  One  evening  we  came  to  a  caravansera  much  fatigued,  tlic 
day  being  extremely  hot,  and  wc  having  rode  very  hard- — 
whether  it  was  caprice  or  ftitigue,  or  the  suggestion  of  policy 
that  moved  him,  I  cannot  say,  Iwt  he  certainly  was  more 
disposed  to  play  the  tyrant  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  him. 
He  flogged  the  men  who  took  the  horses,  kicked  every  one 
he  met,  made  the  house  ring  with  his  enormous  voice;  directed 
supper  to  be  got  ready,  ate  growling,  and  finding  fault  with 
^very  thing;  and  under  pretence  of  disliking  the  ingredients 
of  an  excellent  pillaw,  handed  it  over  to  n>e,  saying,  Here, 
Jimmel  (the  name  he  called  me),  here,  take  this  filth,  and 
cram  it  down  thy  coarse  throat,  it  is  only  fit  for  a  Frank — I 
took  it  with  the  best  air  of  humility  I  could  assume ;  and 
tearing  the  meat  with  my  fingers,  which  I  used  instead  of  a 
spoon  to  eat  the  rice,  swallowed  it  eagerly ;  he  watching  me 
all  the  time  attentively.  Wlien  I  had  finished  it,  I  gave  him 
a  hint  in  the  Frank  language,  that  I  should  like  to  wash  it 
down  with  some  wine ;  but  he  did  not,  or  rather  would  not, 
understand  me. 

'  Supper  done,  iie  ordered  a  servant  to  attend  him  with 
some  water,  and  directed  him  to  wash  his  feet;  while  that 
operation  was  performing,  he  continued  menacing  every  one 
about  him.  My  serN'ant,  who  sat  next  me  and  behind  him, 
interpreted  every  thing  he  said,  "  Yes,  ye  slaves,"  said  he, 
as  he  lolled  back  upon  his  cushion,  "  yes,  I  will  make  the 
best  of  you  wash  my  feet ;  for  who  shall  refuse  to  wash  the 
feet  of  him,  who  represents  the  sultan  of  the  world,  the  son 
i  of  Mahomet,  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  ?"  The  poor  fellow- 
proceeded  in  his  humble  office,  and  only  interrupted  him  by 
saying,  "  Blessed  be  my  lord  the  sultan,  and  glory  be  to  the 
Lord  our  God,  and  Mahomet  his  prophet." — "  Yes,  yes," 
continued  my  Tartar,  "  bless  God  and  the  prophet,  and  pray 
for  his  servant  our  sultan,  and  all  who  represent  him  like  me, 
Vol.  IV.  P 
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that  slaves  of  your  description  are  permitted  to  live :  nay, 
thou  shall  wash  this  Frank's  feet :"  then,  turiiing  to  nie  with 
an  air  of  magisterial  tenderness,  "  Jimmel,"  said  he,  "  hold 
forth  thy  feet,  and  let  them  be  washed  by  this  disciple  of  Ali 
— I  say,  hold  forth  thy  feet.'" 

*  Scarcely  able  to  refrain  from  laughter  at  this  bombardinian 
of  the  cast,  and  his  pompous  manner  of  his  issuing  his  orders, 
I  drew  up  my  trowsers  and  took  off  my  boots-— the  man 
brought  fresh  water,  and  fell  to  rubbing  my  feet  with  great 
good  will  and  humility ;  yet  evidently  I'clt  so  much  hurt  at 
tlie  humiliation,  that  I  was  sorry  for  it,  and  would  rather 
liave  dispensed  with  the  washing,  though  it  was  a  luxury. 

*  In  the  midst  of  *his  operation,  the  Tartar,  who  was 
reclining  on  his  cushion,  smoking,  rose  up,  and  stalking  two 
or  three  times  across  the  room,  with  the  most  ludicrous  air  of 
self-conceit  and  importance,  took  his  tobacco  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  brandished  it  in  ostentatious  parade,  and  in  the  tone 
and  manner  rather  of  one  that  was  raving  than  of  a  man  in 
his  sober  senses,  burst  out  with  an  cniphatical  expression  of 
satisfaction,  and  said,  "  This  it  is  to  be  protected  by  a  great 
man :  mussulmen  salam  to  him  and  w  ash  his  feet." 

'  The  extravagance  of  this  sentiment,  the  absurdity  of  it^ 
application,  and  the  consequential  solemnity  of  his  action  and 
countenance  while  he  spoke,  altogether  rushed  upon  me  witli 
such  impetuous  force,  that  I  could  not  resist,  and,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  to  restrain  myself,  burst  into  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter. 

*  Had  I  the  pencil  of  Hogarth,  the  pen  of  Shakespeare,  or 
the  j)owers  of  a  Garrick,  I  might  attempt  to  give  some  idea 
of  his  countenance,  when,  turning,  he  beheld  me  convulsed 
with  laughter.  I  might  attempt  it,  I  say,  but  I  could  nut 
do  it  justice.  Such  a  combination  of  ludicrous  expression  1 
never  beheld  ;  it  was  indeed  an  epitome  of  all  the  lower  order 
of  human  passions.  Fury  predominated,  but  it  was  risible 
fury — it  was  fury  that  rather  grinned  than  frowned ;  thougli 
under  it  were  to  be  seen  shame  and  mortification,  sorrow  and 
resentment,  pride  and  degradation,  silly  bashfulness  and 
decayed  importance.     For  some  time  he  stood  transfixed  to 
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the  spot,  his  eyes  glittering  like  those  of  a  rat  in  a  trap ;  his 
pointed  whiskers  moving  with  the  contortions  of  his  lips,  and 
his  mouth  every  now  and  then  opening  like  the  beak  of  a 
woundetl  hawk.  To  utter  his  sensations  he  was  unable;  and 
lie  continued  in  this  state,  not  only  till  my  laughter  was 
abated,  but  till  I  had  time  to  reflect  and  be  seriously 
concerned. 

*  At  length,  without  saying  a  sentence,  he  wheeled  about, 
threw  off  his  slippers,  drew  on  his  boots,  vociferated  till  he 
brought  all  the  people  of  the  caravansera  about  him,  and 
ordered  horses  to  be  ready  instantly.  As  orders  from  such  a 
person  were  not  likely  to  be  disobeyed,  the  horses  were  got 
ready.  I  saw  that  I  must  either  proceed,  or  come  to  an  open 
rupture  with  him ;  so  recollecting  that  I  was  myself  in  fault, 
that  a  dispute  might  be  fatal,  and  that  at  all  events  it  was 
only  the  humour  of  the  moment,  I  drew  on  my  boots  too, 
and  was  ready  to  go,  though  I  was  much  fitter  for  a  12  hours'* 
nap  than  for  an  hour's  travelling  on  horseback. 

'  We  mounted  immediately,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
have  the  best  horse.  He  set  out  upon  the  gallop,  the  moon 
shining  as  bright  almost  as  day ;  I  put  forward  my  horse,  and 
kept  rather  before  him,  which  vexed  him  so,  that  he  beat  the 
poor  animal  he  rode  on  most  unmercifully.  At  length,  afVer 
about  8  or  10  miles  riding,  he  called  a  halt— dismounted,  and 
said  he  would  rest  there  all  night.  I  saw  it  was  all  resentment: 
but  knowing  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  remonstrate,  I 
dismounted  too;  and,  judging  the  best  way  to  mortify  him 
in  return,  was  to  comply  with  affected  approbation,  turned  to 
my  servant  and  told  him  (knowing  that  it  would  go  from  him 
to  the  Tartar)  that  I  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
nis'ht ;  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  lying  in  the  sweet 
salubrious  air  was  far  preferable  to  being  confined  in  the  sultry 
filth  of  a  caravansera. 

'  As  soon  as  this  was  communicated  to  the  Tartar,  he 
remarked,  that  the  open  air  was  the  fittest  place  for  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  and  therefore  suitable  to  a  Frank ;  but,  for  his 
part,  he  would  much  rather  repose  on  a  cushion,  which  he 
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h1i()ii1(1  Imve  done,  hntl  it  not  boeti  for  my  accursed  rinible 
fuciiltii's. 

'  UciT  tile  coiivcrsatioii  rested,  and  we  Cell  asleep.  In  a 
few  hours  ho  awoke  us,  and  we  8et  forward  :  after  some 
pause,  he  began  in  the  following  manner,  v/hich  wn.s 
interpreted  to  nie,  as  he  sjM)ke,  by  my  servant : 

*  "  Surely  (iod  made  laughter  for  the  derision  and  shame 
of  mankind,  and  gave  it  to  the  Franks  and  the  monkies ;  for 
the  one  An,  Aa,  /mV,  and  the  other  /»<-,  he^  Jie's,  and  IxHli 
are  malicious,  mischievous,  and  g(Mjd  for  nothing  but  to  fret 
and  tantalise  all  that  come  cross  them/' 

*  Here  he  paused,  as  waiting  for  something  to  b*  .*iaai 
however,  I  reniulned  silent.  At  length,  he  continued :  '  Noi 
but  that,  with  all  their  laugliter,  they  have  th  wiwlcii  to  tak? 
special  care  of  themselves ;  for  half  a  dozen  nion.i..>  will  //j, 
?ie,  he,  and  empty  a  whole  orchard  of  its  fruit  in  the  reckon lig 
of  a  hundred ;  and  as  a  Frank  will  /m,  fui,  ha,  and  eat  you 
up  pillaws  and  poultry  like  a  wolf,  and  drink  up  wine  with 
the  same  moderation  that  a  camel  drinks  u[)  water.''"' 

*  I  thought  I  shoutd  have  choked  with  smothered  laughter: 
I  would  not  however  interrupt  him,  and  so  contrived  to  keep 
it  to  myself:  !hj  proceeded  to  apothegmati/^ : 

'  **  W\i\.  with  all  their  lie,  lie,  he\i,  and  ha,  ha,  luCs,  it 
somctimca  turns  out  that  they  are  caught :  the  monkey  is 
seized  in  a  trap,  and  caged  or  knocked  in  the  head,  and  the 
Frank  is  put  in  jail,  and  bastinadoed  or  hanged ;  and  then  the 
tune  is  changed,  and  it  is  Oh,  ho,  ImP  Here  he  began  to 
mimic  crying  so  admirably,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ridiculously, 
that  I  bui-st  out  laughing  again. 

*  "  Observe,  Jiuimel,""  said  lie  hastily,  *' observe !  you 
can't  refrain  !  But  by  our  holy  pr-  phjt,"  said  he  seriously. 
"  it  may  end  as  I  said  :  so  loo'  <  >  >,  .  ^f,  and  .d  laugh tci 
in  caravanseras,  or  we  ])art ,  ivn  tlieio  are  places,  and  thnt 
was  one  of  them  last  night,  where  suspicion  would  ruin  you. 
And  if  you  lost  your  life,  what  should  I  say  for  myself  on  my 
return  to  Aleppo?  Eh,  what  should  I  say  for  myself?  Ha. 
ha,  ha!  would  not  do.  No,  no,  they  would  not  believe  it, 
and  I  should  lose  niv  character.'" 
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t  it  WliVj  don't  you  Inugli  yourself,"  said  I. 

»  »*  Vorv  sfldoui,  Hi*  riuher  never,"  returned  he;  **  at  least 
I  would  not  in  time  of  danger.  No,  no,  none  but  ChristinnH 
and  HJonkies  inuke  ti  practiee  t»f  lauj^dUer— Turks  and  'I'iu  tars 
urc  wiser."  I  ]>roini8ed  him,  that  1  would  in  future  (tike 
more  eare;  and,  '»v  way  ot  appeasing  him  with  a  little 
flattery,  su'd,  that  he  phiyed  his  part  so  admirably,  it  wa» 
impossible  to  resist  the  inipidsc.  But  he  answered,  with  a 
irrave  iace,  that  his  aetion  in  that  case  was  of  Uro  serious  a 
nature  to  l)e  made  a  sidijeet  of  merriment- ^-and  advised  me 
to  believe  it  so. 

'  The  solicitude  of  my  guide  for  my  fiftfety  was  the 
earnestness  of  a  man  of  business  zealous  to  discharge  with 
the  utmost  punctuality  the  duty  he  had  undertaken ;  and  I 
must  observe  to  you,  that  the  whole  of  his  conduct  evinced  a 
precision  and  punctuality  of  dealing  rarely  'bund  in  our 
intercourse  with  mankind. 

'  As  soon  as  the  remembrance  of  the  laughing  affair  was  a 
little  decayed,  the  Tartar  l)egan  to  relax  into  g(.^)d  humour, 
and  to  talk  with  his  usual  vehemence ;  for  he  was  always, 
according  to  the  flow  of  his  spirits,  either  sullen  v  silent  or 
extravagantly  loquacious. 

'  That  he  conceived  me  to  be  in  some  respects  .t  parcel  of 
property  I  have  good  reason  to  believe:  for  I  observe aI  that  at 
Bonic  caravanseras  the  people  collected  round  nic,  and  egarded 
me  with  strong  symptoms  of  surprise  and  pity  ;  som^  viewed 
me  with  commiseration,  some  with  contempt ;  but  not  one 
creature,  however  wretched  or  abject,  seemed  to  envy  my 
situation. 

'  One  morning  I  was  awakened  before  daybreak  '  ith  a 
bustle  in  the  caravansera  where  we  lodged.  I  conje<  tured 
that  the  Tartar  was  preparing  to  get  forward,  and  n  se  in 
order  to  Jose  no  time.  I  was  so  far  right  in  my  conject  nvs : 
the  horses  were  ready,  and  I  came  out  to  mount,  and  was 
very  much  surprised  to  perceive  several  horses  before  mc 
loaded  uith  something  which  stood  erect  from  their  ba  ks, 
and  whii;h  I  bad  barely  light  to  discern  were  not  men.  I 
Nonciiidcd  that  they  were  bales  of  nicrchandi?>e  packed  iii  a 
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particular  form,  and  asked  no  questions  till  full  daylight 
disclosed  to  mc  that  they  were  human  creatures  tied  up  in 
sacks  and  fastened  astride  on  the  horses'  backs.  There  was  a 
strange  union  of  horror  and  oddity  in  the  conception,  that 
struck  me  at  once  with  a  mixed  emotion  of  indignation,  pity, 
and  mirth. — The  former,  however,  got  the  bettei',  and  I 
asked  my  servant  with  some  warmth  what  it  meant.~— He 
said  that  the  sacks  contained  some  young  women  whom  the 
Tartar  had  bought. — "  Good  God !""  said  I,  "  is  it  possible 
that  he  can  have  bought  wretched  females  to  treat  them  with 
so  little  tenderness .''"  "  He  has  bought  them,"  returned  my 
servant,  "  in  the  way  of  traffic,  not  for  pleasure." 

*  "  Suppose  he  has,"  said  I,  "  suppose  even  they  were 
men,  not  to  mention  young  women,  how  can  he  imagine  that 
they  will  survive  this  ?  Tied  up  and  sweltered  in  a  sack — 
fastened  cross-legs  on  a  horse,  and  driven  at  such  an  amazing 
rate  (for  by  this  time  we  had  set  forward,  and  another  Tartar 
was  whipping  the  horses  up  all  the  time,  and  driving  them 
on) — how  is  it  possible  they  can  survive?  They  must  be 
smothered — they  must  be  shattered  to  pieces — they  must  be 
strippen,  excoriated,  and  tortured  to  death !" 

*  "  If  I  might  presume  to  advise,"  said  he,  "  I  would  say 
that  you  had  better  make  no  remarks  upon  it:  it  would  only 
get  them  perhaps  worse  treated,  and  raise  his  anger  against 
you." 

*  To  conclude,  I  took  his  advice,  and  kept  my  mind  to 
myself.  The  unfortunate  women  were  in  this  manner  carried 
50  miles,  at  the  end  of  which  their  tender-hearted  purchaser 
disposed  of  them  in  some  way  of  keeping  till  his  return;  when 
I  suppose  they  were  to  be  carried  back  in  sacks  astride  upon 
horses,  all  the  way  to  Aleppo,  there  to  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

'  From  the  considerations  I  have  already  pretty  fully 
mentioned,  my  mind  was  by  no  means  at  ease.  The  incessant 
travelling  for  so  many  days,  at  the  rate  of  75  miles  a  day,  to 
be  continued  I  knew  not  how  long,  increased  my  anxiety: 
and  the  apprehensions  of  accident,  interruption,  and  above 
all   intercepting  me  on   my   way,   haunted  my  imagination 
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with  all  its  terrors.  I  was  besides  approaching  fast  to  that 
region  where  the  winds  strike  all  living  things  that  draw  them 
instantly  dead:  and  conceiving  that  the  more  expeditious  I 
was  m  getting  over  the  journey,  the  greater  chance  I  liad  of 
escaping  those  mischiefs ;  I  pushed  heartily  forward,  and 
urged  the  Tartar  till  he  at  last  expressed  his  astonishment 
and  approbation ;  paid  me  the  compliment  to  say,  that  I  was 
almost  equal  to  himself  for  enduring  fatigue ;  and  concluded 
with  a  very  sagacious  surmise,  that  in  all  probability  I  had 
been  myself  a  carrier  of  dispatches  among  the  Frank 
governments. 

'  One  day  after  we  had  rode  about  four  miles  from  a 
caravansera,  at  which  we  had  changed  our  cattle,  I  found 
that  a  most  execrably  bad  horse  had  fallen  to  my  lot :  he  was 
stiff,  feeble,  and  foundered ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
stumbled  very  much,  and  I  every  minute  expected  that  he 
would  fall  and  roll  over  me.  I  therefore  proposed  to  the 
guide  to  exchange  with  me ;  a  favour  he  had  hitherto  never 
refused,  and  for  which  I  was  the  more  anxious,  as  the  beast 
he  rode  was  of  the  very  best  kind.  To  my  utter  astonishment 
he  peremptorily  refused :  and  as  this  had  been  a  day  of 
unusual  taciturnity  on  his  part,  I  attributed  his  refusal  to 
peevishness  and  ill  temper,  and  was  resolved  not  to  let  the 
matter  rest  there.  I  therefore  desired  the  interpreter  to 
inform  him,  that  as  he  had  at  Aleppo  agreed  to  change  horses 
with  me  as  often  as  I  pleased,  I  should  consider  our  agreement 
infringed  upon  if  he  did  not  comply,  and  would  write  to  the 
consul  of  Aleppo  to  that  effect. 

'  As  soon  as  this  was  conveyed  to  hini,  he  seemed  strongly 
agitated  by  anger;  yet  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  emotions 
under  affected  contempt  and  derision,  which  ])roduced  from 
him  one  of  the  most  singular  grins  that  ever  yet  marred  the 
human  physiognomy.     At  length  he  broke  forth  : 

*  "  You  will  write  to  Aleppo,  will  you  ?  Foolish  Frank  ! 
they  will  not  believe  you !  By  Mahomet,  it  would  be  well 
done  to  hear  the  complaint  of  a  wandering  Frank  against 
Hassam  Artaz — Hassam  the  faithful  and  the  just,  who  for 
10  years  and  more  had  been  the  messenger  of  an  emperor. 
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and  the  friend  and  confidant  of  cadis,  bashaws,  and  viceroys, 
and  never  yet  was  called  so  much  as  liar !  Who,  think  you, 
poor  misguided  one !  who,  think  you,  would  believe  that  I 
broke  my  promise  ?" 

*  "  Why  do  you  not  then,"  said  I,  interrupting  him, 
"  why  do  you  not  perform  it  by  changing  horses,  when  you 
are  convinced  in  your  conscience  (if  you  have  any)  that 
it  was  part  of  your  agreement  ?" — "  Once  for  all  I  tell  you,'' 
interrupted  he,  "  I  will  not  give  up  the  horse.  There  is  not," 
said  he  gasconadingly,  "  there  is  not  a  mussulman  that  ever 
wore  a  beard,  not  to  talk  of  a  wretched  Frank,  that  should 
get  this  horse  from  under  me ;  I  would  not  yield  him  to  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  this  minute,  were  he  in  your  place: 
I  would  not,  I  tell  you,  Frank — and  I  have  my  own  reasons 
for  it." 

*  "  I  dare  say  you  have,"  returned  I ;  "  love  of  your  ease, 
and  fear  of  your  bones." 

*  At   hearing   this,    he  grew  quite  outrageous called 

Mahomet  and  Alia  to  witness  that  he  did  not  know  what 
it  was  to  fear  any  thing — declai'ed  that  he  was  convinced 
some  infernal  spirit  had  that  day  got  possession  of  me — and 
indeed  seemed  well  disposed  to  go  to  loggerheads.  At  length 
observing  that  I  looked  at  him  with  sneering  conn  niptuous 
defiance,  he  rode  up  along  side  of  me — I  thought  it  was  to 
istrike,  and  prepared  to  defend  myself.  I  was,  however, 
mistaken ;  he  snatched  the  reins  out  of  my  hand,  and  caught 
hold  of  them  collected  close  at  the  horse's  jaw ;  then  fell 
flogging  my  horse  and  spurring  his  own,  till  he  got  them 
both  into  full  speed  ;  nor  did  he  stop  there,  but  continued  to 
belabour  mine  with  his  whip,  and  to  spur  his  own,  driving 
headlong  over  every  impediment  that  came  in  our  way,  till  I 
really  thought  he  had  run  mad,  or  designed  to  kill  me. 
Several  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  striking  him  with  my 
whip,  in  order  to  knock  him  off  his  horse — but  as  often 
patience  providentially  came  in  to  my  assistance,  and  whispered 
to  me  to  forbear  and  see  it  out.  Mean  time  I  considered 
myself  as  being  in  some  danger ;  and  yet  such  was  the  power 
he  had  over  the  cattle,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  stop  him: 
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so  resigning  the  event  to  the  direiitions  of  rrovidcnce,  I 
suffered  him  without  a  further  eft'ort  to  proceed;  I  culling 
him  every  opprobrious  name  I  could  think  of  in  lingua 
Franca,  and  he  grinning,  and  caUing  me  (hnnus,  jihash, 
hurhl  (i.  e.  hog,  ass,  mule),  in  rapid  and  impetuous 
vehemence  of  tone  and  utterance. 

'  He  continued  this  for  a  length  of  I  dare  say  for  some 
miles,  over  an  uncultivated  tract,  here  and  there  intersected 
with  channels  formed  by  lills  of  water  in  the  periodical  rains ; 
thickly  set  with  low  furze,  ferns,  and  othei'  dwarf  bushes, 
and  broken  up  and  down  into  little  hills.  His  horse  carried 
him  clean  over  all:  and  though  mine  was  every  minute 
stumbling  and  nearly  down,  yet  with  a  dexterity  inexpressible, 
and  a  vigour  altogether  amazing,  he  kept  him  up  by  the  bridle, 
and  I  may  say  carried  him  gallantry  over  every  thing,  I  was 
astonished  very  much  at  all  this,  and  towards  tlie  end  as 
much  pleased  as  astonished ;  which  he  perceiving,  cried  out 
frequently  and  triumphantly,  "  O,  la  Frangi  I  Heli !  Heli ! 
Frangi !"  and  at  last  drawing  in  the  horses,  stopping  short, 
and  looking  me  full  In  the  face,  exclaimed  in  lingua  Franca, 
"  Que  dice,  Frangi — Que  dice  .^"" 

'  For  some  time  I  was  incapable  of  making  him  any  answer, 
hut  continued  surveying  him  from  head  to  foot  as  the  most 
extraordinary  savage  I  had  ever  beheld ;  n\  bile  he  stroked  his 
whiskers  with  great  self-complacency  and  composure,  and 
nodded  his  bend  every  now  and  then,  as  much  as  to  say,  Ay, 
ay,  it  is  so  I  look  at  me !  am  not  I  a  very  capital  fellow  ? — 
"  A  capital  fellow  indeed  you  are,"  said  I,  "  but  I  wish  I 
was  well  out  of  your  confounded  clutches." 

'  AVe  alighted  on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  whence  was  to 
be  seen  a  fidl  and  uninterrupted  prospect  of  the  country  all 
round.  The  interpreter  coming  up,  he  called  to  him  and 
desired  him  to  explain  to  me  carefully  the  meaning  ot"  what 
he  was  about  to  say ;  which  I  will  give  you  as  nearly  as  I  can 
in  his  own  words,  as  they  were  translated  by  the  linguist : 

'  "  Yen  see  those  mountains  yonder,"  said  he,  [jointing  to 
U)  tlie   east ;    "  those   are   in    the   province  of  KttrdcfftaUy 
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inhabited  by  a  vile  race  of  robbers  called  Jeskles,  wlio  par 
homage  to  a  God  of  their  own  called  Jesid  (Jesus),  and 
worship  the  devil  from  fear.  They  live  by  })lunder,  and 
often  descend  from  those  moimtains,  cross  the  Tigris  which 
runs  between  them  and  us,  and  plunder  and  ravage  this 
country  in  bands  of  great  number  and  formidable  strength, 
carrying  away  into  slavery  all  they  can  catch,  and  killing  all 
who  resist  them.  This  country  therefore,  for  some  distance 
round  us,  is  very  dangerous  to  travellers,  whose  only  safety 
lies  in  flight.  Now  it  was  our  misfortune  this  morning  to  get 
a  very  bad  horse,  for  which,  please  Alia  (stroking  his 
whiskers),  some  one  shall  receive  the  bavStinado.  Should  we 
meet  with  a  band  of  those  Curds,  what  could  we  do  but  fly? 
And  if  you,  Frangi,  rode  this  horse,  and  I  that,  we  could 
never  escape :  for  I  doubt  you  could  not  keep  him  up  from 
falling  under  me,  as  I  did  under  you :  I  should  therefore 
come  down  and  be  taken — you  would  lose  your  guide,  and 
miss  your  way,  and  all  of  us  be  undone.  Besides,"'''  continued 
he,  "  there  are  many  villages  here  where  people  live,  who,  if 
they  only  suspected  you  were  a  Frank,  would  follow  and 
sacrifice  you  if  they  could  to  Mahomet,  ajid  where  of  course 
you  must  run  for  it.'' 

'  As  soon  as  the  interpreter  had  explained  this  to  mc, 
*'  Well,""  continued  the  Tartar,  "  what  does  he  say  now  to 
it  .'*"  Then  turning  to  me,  and  tossing  up  his  head — "  Quf 
dice,  Frangi.?" 

*  "  Why,  I  say,"  returned  I,  "  that  you  have  spoken 
good  sense  and  sound  reason ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  you." 

'  This,  when  interpreted  fully,  operated  most  pleasingly 
upon  him;  his  features  relaxed  into  a  broad  look  of  satisfaction, 
and  he  said: — "  I  will  do  every  thing  I  can  to  make  you 
«asy  and  contented :  and  when  I  am  obstinate,  don't  resist — 
for  be  assured  I  have  reason  for  it;  and  above  all  things  avoid 
laughing  in  my  presence.  But  we  shall  reach  Mosul  by  and 
by,  and  probably  then  we  may  have  no  more  rides."  For  I 
expected  to  get  down  the  river  Tigris  from  Mosul  to  Bagdad, 
and  had  told  him  so,  and  he  encouraged  me  witli  die 
expectation. 
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*  That  night  we  came  to  a  caravansera  which  lay  at  some 
distance  from  a  village.  Here  the  Tartar,  pleased  with 
himself  for  the  conduct  of  the  day,  and  pleased  with  me  for 
my  approbation  of  it,  ordered  a  most  admirable  supper ;  and 
not  only,  as  was  common  with  him,  rejected  the  best  dish  in 
order  to  present  it  to  me,  but  also  selected  for  me  the  choicest 
bits  of  those  upon  the  table.  He  then  ordered  wine,  observing 
that  the  fatigue  of  a  government  messenger  demanded 
indulgence ;  and  using  a  salvo  of  my  suggestion  on  a  former 
occasion,  viz.  that  the  prophet  would  not  be  offended  with 
travellers  more  than  with  the  sick  for  taking  it  as  it  were 
medicinaUi/. 

'  The  next  morning  we  had  excellent  cattle ;  fear  produced 
wonders  among  them,  and  we  set  forward  just  as  the  sun  rose. 
As  we  entered  the  first  village,  I  was  somewhat  alarmed  by 
perceiving  my  guide  draw  up  his  horse — deliberate — mutter 
to  himself— and  seemed  rather  uneasy  while  he  viewed  a  crowd 
that  was  up  the  street  before  us ;  some  of  whom  I  perceived 
to  be  agitated  with  some  extraordinary  motions  of  the  body, 
while  one  man  stood  in  the  middle,  rolling  his  body  into  a 
variety  of  strange  contortions. — The  Tartar,  for  a  minute  or 
two,  seemed  to  be  debating  within  himself  whether  he  should 
proceed  or  turn  about :  at  length  putting  me  on  his  lefl  hand, 
he  set  forward  at  full  speed,  leaving  the  crowd  on  his  right, 
who,  seeing  the  rapidity  of  our  pace,  flew  on  one  side,  and 
let  us  pass.  We  soon,  however,  heard  shouting  behind  us, 
and  could  hear  plainly  the  words  "  Ghiaour !  Frangi  Cucu  !" 
and  looking  back,  perceived  several  ragged  men  like  savages 
pursuing  us,  lifting  stones  occasionally,  and  casting  them  after 
us  witli  all  their  might.  The  speed  of  our  horses  at  last  got 
us  out  of  both  sight  and  hearing ;  and  I  plainly  perceived, 
and  was  for  the  first  time  convinced,  that  my  guide's  conduct 
was  directed  by  sound  sense,  spirit,  good  faith,  and  integrity. 

'  The  difficulties  and  hazards  of  the  journey,  which  seemed 
to  thicken  upon  us  as  we  advanced,  made  me  pant  for  a 
speedy  conclusion  to  it;  and  the  adventure  of  the  last  day 
opened  more  clearly  to  my  view  the  dangers  we  had  to 
encounter,  which  were  still  likely  to  increase  as  we  got  to  the 
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eastward  and  southward,  where  tlie  fury  of  bigotry  raged 
witliout  remorse ;  where  the  greater  distance  from  the  seat  of 
government  made  the  jjopulace  more  law  less,  and  the  magistrate 
more  coi*rupt  and  tyrannical ;  where  the  total  seclusion  from 
all  well  ordered  society  rendered  the  manners  barbarous; 
where  strangers  were  seldom  seen,  and  when  seen  fleeced  and 
persecuted ;  and  where  particularly,  I  had  reason  to  believe, 
scarcely  any  Englishman  had  ever  set  his  f(jot ;  and  above  all, 
where  the  very  winds  that  blew  were  charged  with  destruction, 
and  carried  instant  death  upon  their  wings. 

'  It  was  early  in  the  evening  when  the  pointed  turrets  of 
the  city  of  Mosul  opened  on  oiu'  \  lew,  and  conmiunicated  no 
very  unpleasant  sensations  to  my  heart.  I  found  myself  on 
scri])ture  ground ;  iuul  could  not  help  feeling  some  portion  of 
the  pride  of  the  traveller,   when   I  reflected  that  I  was  now 

within  sight  of  Nineveh,  renowned  in  holy  writ The  city  is 

seated  in  a  very  sandy  barren  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Tigris,  embellished  with  the  united  gifts  of  Pomona,  Ceres, 
and  Flora.  The  external  vicAv  of  the  town  is  much  in  its 
favour,  boing  encompassed  with  stately  walls  of  solid  stone, 
over  which  the  steeples  or  minarets  of  other  loftv  buildiiius 
are  seen  with  inc  rensed  effect.  Here  I  first  saw  a  large  caravan 
encamped,  halting  on  its  march  from  the  gulf  of  Persia  to 
Armenia ;  and  it  certainly  made  a  noble  appearance,  filling 
the  eye  with  a  nudtitude  of  grand  objects,  all  uniting  to  fbnn 
one  magnificent  whole. 

*  But  though  the  outside  be  so  beautiful,  the  inside  is  most 
detestable :  the  heat  is  so  intense,  that  in  the  middle  of  tlio 
day  there  is  no  stirring  out ;  and  even  at  night  the  walls  of 
the  houses  are  so  hepted  by  the  day's  sun,  as  to  produce  a 
disagreeable  heat  to  the  body  at  a  foot  or  even  a  yard  distance 
from  them.  However,  I  entered  it  with  spirits,  because  I 
considered  it  as  the  last  stage  of  the  worst  part  of  my  pilgrimage. 

But,  alas  !  I  was  disappointed  in  my  expectation ;  for  tlic 

Tigris  was  dried  up  by  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  and  an 
unusual  long  drought ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  matter 
with  a  patient  shrug,  and  accommodate  my  mind  to  a  journey 
on  horseback,  which,  though  not  so  long  as  that  I  had  already 
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made,  was  likely  to  be  equally  dangerous,  and  which  therefore 
demanded  a  full  exertion  of  fortitude  and  resolution. — There 
are  a  thousand  latent  energies  in  every  man,  which  only  want 
the  powerful  voice  ol'  necessity  to  call  them  out:  and  now 
drawn  to  the  top  of  my  bent,  I  prepared  my  mind  to  set  out 
in  the  morning,  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  if  the  hopes  of 
water  carriage  to  IJagdad  had  never  once  occurred  to  my 
mind. 

'  It  was  still  the  hot  season  of  the  vear,  and  we  were  to 
travel  through  that  country,  over  which  the  horrid  wind  I 
have  before  mentioned  sweeps  its  consuming  blasts;  it  is  called 
hy  the  Turks  .saniiel^  is  mentioned  by  holy  Job  under  the 
name  of  the  east  zv'ind,  and  extends  its  ravages  all  the  way 
from  the  extreme  end  of  the  gulf  of  Cambaya  up  to  Mosul ;  it 
carries  along  with  it  lleaks  of  iii-e,  like  threads  of  silk;  instantly 
strikes  dead  those  that  breathe  it,  and  consumes  them  inwardly 
to  ashes;  the  flesh  soon  becoming  black  as  a  coal,  and  dropping 
off  from  the  bones. 

'  But  besides  this,  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  climate  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  the  blood  and  lungs,  and  even  to  the 
skin,  which  it  blisters  and  peels  away  from  the  flesh,  affecting 
the  eyes  so  much,  that  travellers  are  obliged  to  wear  a 
transparent  covering  over  them  to  keep  the  heat  off. 

'  That  nigiit,  Hassan  said,  that  as  we  must  proceed  to 
Bagdad  on  horseback,  he  would  stay  the  next  .l  Mosul  to 
ri'fresh  us ;  which  I  objected  to :  he  then  spoke  of  the 
succeeding  part  of  the  jouiney  as  a  thing  of  nothing :  we  had 
nh-eady  come  near  900  miles,  and  hnd  not  above  five  to  go: 
hesides,  as  the  weather  was  warmer,  wo  would  travel  more  in 
the  night,  and  lie-by  in  the  daytime,  in  places  with  which  he 
was  well  acfjuainted. 

'  In  short,  the  poor  fellow  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  my 
safety,  an(i  to  w^ish  to  alleviate  the  pains  of  my  mind ;  and  he 
always  concluded  with  a  renionstrance  against  laughing,  which 
from  frecjuently  healing  I  now  understood  even  in  his  own 
language. — "  Don't  laugh,  Jimmel,  don't  laugh,"  he  would 
•say  with  great  solemnity. — By  and  by,  I  observed,  that  when 
he  was  well  disposed  to  me,  he  always  called  me  Jimmel  (a 
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name  which  I  presume  lie  constructed,  with  my  servant's 
assistance,  from  the  resemblance  of  sound  between  Campbell 
and  camel,  jhnmcl  being  the  Turkish  name  for  that  animal) ; 
and  when  angry,  he  called  me  Frangi,  with  all  its  gradations 
of  Turkish  abuse,  Dumus,  Cucu,  &c. 

*  After  passing  through  an  immense  tract  of  country, 
distinguished  by  nothing  that  could  serve  even  as  a 
circumstance  to  mark  and  remember  our  daily  journies,  but 
which  I  observed  to  grow  manifestly  worse,  both  in  soil  and 
climate,  as  we  proceeded  southward,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
famous  city  of  Bagdad,  on  the  seventh  day  from  that  on  which 
we  left  Mosul,  and  on  the  eighteenth  from  that  of  my  departure 
from  Aleppo;  in  which  18  days  we  had  rode  1,400  miles, 
partly  through  a  route  which  no  European,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  ever  took  before.' 

Here  Mr.  Campbell  was  kindly  entertained  by  an  Armenian. 
On  parting  from  his  Tartar  guide,  this  poor,  rough,  and 
unpolished  Turk  betrayed  the  strongest  marks  of  sensibility. 
From  this  city  our  traveller  set  out  on  horseback  to  a  place 
on  the  Tigris,  where  he  embarked  in  a  boat  and  proceeded  to 
Bassora.  On  the  passage  he  and  the  boat's  crew  had  aii 
engagement  with  several  boats  manned  with  robbers  which 
were  beat  off,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  10  days  tiiat  he 
reached  the  above  port. 

'  From  Bassora,'  says  our  author,  '  I  took  my  passage  in  a 
date-boat  going  to  jMiiskat,  expecting  to  get  from  thence  a 
speedy  passage  to  Bombay ;  but  the  boat  sprung  a  leak  at  sea, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  run  into  Busheer,  where  I  was  very 
hospitably  received  and  entertained  by  Mr,  Galley,  the 
company's  resident. 

*  There  really  seemed  to  be  an  unusual  fatality  attending 
me  throughout  the  wliole  of  my  journey.  You  will  recollect, 
in  the  first  instance,  I  was  prevented,  by  the  war  with  France, 
from  going  by  the  direct  route  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
taken,  and  obliged  to  pass  through  the  Low  Countries  and 
Germany — In  the  next  place,  at  Venice  I  was  diappointed  in 
obtaining  a  passage  to  Latacha^a;  and,  immediately  on  the 
heels  of  that,  lost  my  servant  at  Trieste,  by  sending  him  for 
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letters  to  Venice — Afterwards,  when  I  had  gone  to  Alexandria 
with  expectations  of  travelling  tiirough  Egypt,  and  viewing 
that  interesting  part  of  the  world,  I  found  niyseU       jvcntcd 
by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  country — the  plague 
racing  in  Alexandria,  and  all  the  roads  being  blocked  up  by 
an  incursi{m  of  the  Arabs.     Thus  mortified  and  disappointed, 
I  turned  about,  in  order  to  make  my  way  in  another  direction; 
and  arriving  at  Cyprus,  found,  to  my  infinite  surprise  and 
regret,  that  an  epidemic  disease,  little  short  of  the  plague, 
prevailed  there,  and  swept  oft' the  inhabitants  in  great  numbers: 
when,  after   surmounting  all    those   obstacles,    I   arrived  at 
Aleppo,  the  first  information  I  got  was,  that  the  caravan  was 
gone,  and  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  another  would 
he  ready ;  and  my  departure  from  Aleppo  was  attended  with 
circumstances  no  less   inauspicious   than    my  entrance — At 
Mosul  I  experienced  another  disappointment,  by  the  river''s 
being  dried  up,  and  rendered  impracticable  by  boats — My 
pass£igc  from  Bassora  to  Muskat  was  impeded  by  the  vessel 
springing  a  leak — And  now,  when  at  last  I  hoped  to  get  from 
Busheer  to  Bombay,  I  was  stoj)ped  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  gulf  was  blocked  up  by  French  privateers,  insomuch  as 
no  vessel  could  hope  to  escape.     I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
remain  at  Busheer,  till  a  company's  frigate,  commanded  by 
captain   Hardy,   and   soon  expected,    should  afford   me  an 
opportunity  of   proceeding   to   Bombay.      Time,    however, 
hrought  that   period  about;   and   I  took  my  passage,   and 
arrived  safe  at  Bombay,    where   I  soon  after  embarked  on 
board  a  Portuguese  vessel,  being  the  only  conveyance  that 
offered  for  me  to  proceed  to  jVIadras :  she  was  first  bound  to 
Goa,  and  we  arrived  safel}'  at  that  island,  where  I  was  received 
with  great   politeness,    and   treated   with  the  most  friendly 
attention,  by  Mr.  Henshaw,  the  English  resident. 

'  I  was  impatient  to  gel  from  Goa,  and  yet  I  looked  forward 
to  my  departure  with  a  secret  uneasiness,  for  which  I  was 
entirely  unable  to  account. — In  spite  of  me,  I  became  the 
very  slave  of  gloomy  presentiment ;  and  in  order  to  get  the 
succedaneous  aid  of  a  friciurs  reason,  as  well  as  to  be  prepared, 
I  communicated  the  slat<'  of  my  feelings  to  Mr.  ITenshaw. 
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In  vain  lie  endeavoured  to  elioer  nie:  ull  he  could  do  was  to 
give  me  his  counsel;  in  eonse(juence  of  which  I  actually  settled 
all  my  att'nirs  up  to  that  day,  made  my  will,  left  it  with  Mr. 
Hcnshaw,  and,  lull  <>('  dreadl'ul  forel)odin;is  of  shipwreck, 
went  on  board  a  I'ortu/^uese  snow  hound  to  IVIadras. 

'  It  was  now  the  iHlh  day  <>f  May  when  we  sailed  from 
Goa.  The  hemisj)l)ere  had  been  lor  some  days  overcast  with 
clouds:  some  li^lit  showers  of  rain  had  fallen;  and  you  may 
conclude  that  it  did  not  tend  to  raise  my  spirits,  or  free  mo 
from  my  ominous  aj)j)rehensi()ns,  to  hear  that  these  circumstances 
indicated  an  approachin^j^  naif  of  wind.  I  observed,  moreover, 
that  the  vessel  was  nuich  too  deep  in  the  water,  beintr  greatly 
overloaded — that  she  was  in  many  respects  deleetive,  and,  as 
the  si'anieu  sav,  ill-found,  and  in  short  very  unlit  to  encounter 
a  gale  f)l' wind  of  aiiv  violence.  I  scorned,  however,  to  yield 
to  those  united  imjjresbions,  a  .d  delermiiU'd  to  proceed. 

'  On  the  19lh,  the  si  v  \^as  obscured  by  innneiise  fleeces  of 
clouds,  surchariied  with  itiflauimable  matter;  and,  in  the 
evening,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  firniamerit  darkened 
apace,  sudden  night  caiue  on,  and  the  horrors  of  extreme 
darkness  were  rendered  still  more  horrible  by  the  peals  oi 
thunder  which  rent  the  a-r  and  tlie  I'recjuent  ilashes  of 
lightning,  which  served  only  to  shew  iis  the  horror  of 
our  situation,  and  leave  ns  in  increased  darkness:  mean-tiiiu' 
the  wind  became  more  violent,  blowing  on  the  shore;  and  a 
heavy  sea,  raised  by  its  force,  united  with  it  to  make  our  state 
more  formitlable. 

*  By  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,- the  gale  had 
increased  to  a  furious  tempest ;  and  the  sea,  keeping  pace 
with  it,  ran  moimtain-high ;  and  as  it  kej)t  invariably  to  the 
same  point,  the  captain  and  officers  became  seriously  alarmed, 
and  almost  persuaded  that  the  south-west  numscjon  had  set  in, 
which,  if  it  were  so,  would  render  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
us  to  weather  the  coast.  All  the  day,  however,  we  kept  as 
close  as  the  violence  of  the  weather  would  allow  us  to  the 
wind ;  but  the  sea  canted  her  head  so  to  leeward,  that  she 
made  more  lee  than  head- way ;  and  the  rigging  was  so  strained 
with  the  work,  that  we  had  little  hope  of  keeping  off  the  shore. 
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unless  the  wind  changed,  of  which  there  was  i  now  ll 
smallest  prohuhiiity.  During  the  night  there  was  no  internnssion 
of  the  snow:  many  of  the  sails  flew  into  ribbons;  some  of  the 
rigging  was  carried  away  ;  and  such  exertions  were  niade,  that 
before  morning,  every  stick  that  could  possibly  be  struck  was 
down  upon  the  deck. 

<  About  seven  oVlock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  I  was 
alarmed  by  an  unusual  noise  upon  the  deck,  and,  running  up, 
perceived  that  every  remaining  sail  in  the  vessel,  the  fore-sail 
;done  excepted,  was  totally  carric.il  away.  The  sight  was 
horrible;  and  the  whole  vessel  presented  a  spectacle  as  dreadful 
to  the  feelings  as  mortilying  to  human  pride.  Fear  liad 
produced,  not  (mly  the  helplessness  of  despondency,  but  all 
die  mischievous  freaks  of  insanity.  In  oni'  place  stood  the 
captain,  raving,  stamping,  and  tearing  his  hair  in  iiandfuls 
from  his  head — here,  some  of  the  crew  were  cast  upon  their 
knees,  clapping  their  hands,  and  praying,  with  all  the 
extravagance  of  horror  painted  in  their  faces — there,  others 
were  flogging  their  images  with  all  their  might,  calling  upan 
them  to  allay  the  storm.  One  of  our  passengers,  who  was 
purser  of  an  English  East-Indiaman,  had  got  hold  of  a 
case-bottle  of  rum,  and,  with  an  air  of  distraction  and  deep 
despair  imprinted  in  his  face,  was  stalking  about  in  liis  shirt. 
I  perceived  him  to  be  on  the  point  of  serving  it  about,  in  large 
tumblers,  to  the  few  undismayed  peoj)le;  and  well  convinced, 
lliat,  so  far  from  alleviating,  it  would  sharjxMi  the  horrors  of 
Uieir  mind,  I  went  forward,  and  with  nuich  dilKculty  prevented 
him. 

'  Having  accomplished  this  point,  I  applied  niyself  to  the 
captain,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  him  back  (if  possible)  to 
his  recollection,  and  to  a  sense  of  what  he  owed  to  his  duty  as 
u  connnander,  and  to  his  diorniLy  as  a  man :  I  exhorted  him 
to  encourage  the  sailors  by  his  example;  and  strove  to  raise 
his  spirits,  by  saying  that  the  storm  did  not  appear  to  me  by 
any  means  so  terrible  as  some  I  had  before  experienced. 

'  Just  at  tliis  crisis,  the  water,  which  rushed  with  incredible 
force  through  all  ports  of  the  vessel,  brought  out  floating, 
and  nearly  suffocated,  another  J^'ngllsh  passenger,  who  was 
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endt'nvourin^  to  lukc  a  littli'  repose  in  a  small  ouhin  boanlid 
off  tVoni  the  deck  :  he  was  a  very  stout  young  nmn,  and  fnll 
of  true  spirit.  I'inding  that  the  vessel  was  not,  as  I  had 
thought,  going  iinniodiately  down,  he  joined  me  in  exhortinj; 
the  captain  to  his  duly:  we  {x^rsuaded  him  to  thr<»w  the  guiis 
overboard,  as  well  as  a  iunid)er  of"  trunks  and  packages  with 
which  the  vessel  was  nuu'h  encumbered;  and,  with  some  little 
exertion,  we  got  the  pumj)s  set  agoing. 

*  The  name  of  the  I'inglisli  passenger,  who  assisted  me  in 
getting  the  captain  and  mariners  to  do  their  iluly,  was  Mall. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  and  witli 
it  possessed  all  that  manly  spirit  that  gives  presence  of  mind 
in  exigences  of  danger.  He  and  I  having,  with  great  difficulty, 
got  some  hands  to  stick  to  the  pumps,  sUx)d  at  the  wheel,  ai, 
once  to  assist  the  men,  and  j)revent  them  from  quitting  it; 
and,  although  hopeless,  determined  thatgio  effort  practicable 
on  our  parts  should  Ik^  wanting  to  the  pivservation  of  the 
vessel.  The  water,  however,  gaine<i  upon  the  pumps, 
notwithstanding  every  effort ;  and  it  evidently  appeared  that 
we  could  not  keep  her  long  above  wat<'r. 

*  At  10  oVlock  the  wind  seemed  to  increase,  and  amounted 
to  a  downright  hurricane:  the  sky  was  so  entirely  obscured 
with  Wack  clouds,  ami  the  rain  fell  so  thick,  that  the  objects 
were  not  discernible  from  the  wheel  to  the  ship's  head.  Soon 
the  pumps  were  chokcnl,  and  could  no  longer  Ik-  worked : 
then  dismay  seized  on  all — nothing  but  unutterable  despair, 
silent  anguish,  and  hoi-ror,  wrought  uj)  to  fren/y,  was  to  be 
seen  ;  not  a  single  soul  was  capable  of  an  effort  to  be  useful — 
all  seemed  more  desirous  to  extinguish  their  calamities  In 
embracing  death,  than  willing,  by  a  painful  exertion,  io 
avoid  it. 

'  At  about  11  o'clock  we  i;ould  plainly  flistinguish  a  droadiiil 
roaring  noise,  resembling  that  of  waves  rolling  against  rocks; 
but  the  darkness  of  the  day,  and  the  accon)panying  rains, 
prevented  us  from  seeing  any  distance;  and  if  they  wore 
rocks,  we  might  be  actually  dashed  to  pieces  on  them  before 
we  could  perceive  them.  At  1'^  o'clock,  however,  the  weather 
♦vieared  up  a  little,  and  Ivjfh  thr  wind  and  the  se;>  siM'nu'd  to 
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have  abated;  the  vorv  expansion  of  the  prospoet  nmnd  the 
ship  was  I'xhileralin;^;;  and  as  ihe  weather  ^rew  better,  and 
tlio  sea  le^H  furious,  the  senses  of  the  pi'opU-  rcturne«l,  and 
the  pi-neral  stupifactiou  l)e^an  to  ileerease. 

'  The  weather  eontinuiiii^  to  clear  \ip,  vvc  in  some  time 
discovered  breakers  and  larf)e  rocks  without  side  of  us;  w> 
that  it  ippeared  we  must  have  passed  cpiite  close  to  them, 
and  were  now  fairly  henmied  in  between  them  and  the  liuid. 

«  In  this  very  erilieal  juncture,  the  captain,  entirely  contrary 
to  my  opinion,  ailopted  the  dangerous  resolution  of  letting  go 
nn  anchor,  to  bring  her  up  with  her  head  to  the  sea:  Imt, 
though  no  seaman,  my  connnon  sense  told  me  that  she  could 
never  ride  it  out,  but  nuist  (hrectly  go  down.  The  event 
nearly  justified  my  judgment ;  for  she  had  scarcely  been  at 
anclior  l)efore  an  enormous  sea,  rolling  over  her,  overwiielmed 
and  filled  her  with  water,  and  every  <me  concluded  that  she 
was  certainly  sinking — On  an  instant,  a  Lascar,  with  a 
presence  of  mind  woi'thy  an  old  English  mariner,  took  an 
axe,  ran  forward,  and  cut  the  cable. 

'  On  finding  herself  free,  the  vessel  again  floated,  and  made 
an  effort  to  right  herself;  but  she  was  almost  completely 
water-loggeil,  and  heeled  to  larboard  so  much  that  the  gunnel 
lay  under  water.  We  then  endeavoured  to  steer  as  far  as  wc 
could  for  the  land,  which  we  knew  could  not  ))c  at  any  gi'eat 
distance,  though  we  were  unable  to  discover  it  through  the 
ha/y  weather :  the  fore-sail  w  a;?  loosened ;  by  great  efforts  in 
rolling,  she  righted  a  little,  her  gunnel  was  got  above  water, 
and  we  scudded  as  well  as  we  could  before  the  wmd,  which 
still  blew  hard  on  shore ;  and  at  about  two  o'clock  the  land 
a|)peare<l  at  a  small  distance  a  head. 

'  The  love  of  life  countervails  all  other  considerations  in  the 
mind  of  man.  The  uncertainty  we  were  luider  w  ith  regard  to 
the  shore  before  us,  w  hich  we  had  reason  to  believe  was  part 
of  Ilyder  Aly's  dominions,  where  we  should  meet  with  the 
most  rigorous  treatment,  if  not  idtimate  death,  was  forgotten 
in  the  joyful  ho|)e  of  saving  hie;  and  we  scudded  towards  the 
shore  in  all  the  exulting  transports  of  people  just  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  death- 
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*  This  gleam  of  happiness  continued  not  long:  a  tremendous 
sea  rolling  after  us,  broke  over  our  stern,  tore  every  thing 
before  it,  stove  in  the  steerage,  carried  away  the  rudder, 
shivered  the  wheel  to  pieces,  and  tore  up  the  very  ring-bolts 
of  the  deck — conveyed  the  men  Avho  stootl  at  the  wheel 
forward,  and  swept  them  overboard.  I  was  standing,  at  the 
time,  near  the  wheel,  and  tortunately  had  hold  of  the  taffarel, 
which  enabled  me  to  resist  in  part  the  weight  of  the  wave.  I 
was,  however,  SMcpt  off  my  feet,  and  dashed  against  the 
main-mast.  The  jerk  from  the  taffarel,  which  I  held  very 
tenaciously,  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  dislocated  my  arms: 
however,  it  broke  the  impetus  of  my  motion,  and  in  all 
probability  saved  me  from  being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
mast. 

'  I  floundered  about  in  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  mast, 
till  at  length  I  got  on  my  feet,  and  seized  a  rope,  which  I 
held  in  a  state  of  great  embarrassment,  dubious  what  I  should 
do  to  extricate  myself.  At  this  instant  I  perceived  that  Mr. 
Hall  had  got  upon  the  capstern,  and  was  waving  his  hand  to 
me  to  follow  his  example :  this  I  wished  to  do,  though  it  was 
an  enterprise  of  some  risk  and  difficulty ;  for,  if  I  lost  the 
the  hold  I  had,  a  single  motion  of  the  vessel,  or  a  full  wave, 
would  certainlv  carry  me  overboard,  I  made  a  bold  push. 
iiowever,  and  fortunately  accomphshed  it.  Having  attained 
this  station,  I  could  the  better  survey  the  wreck,  and  saw 
that  the  water  was  nearly  breast-high  on  the  quarter-deck, 
for  the  vessel  was  deep-waisted;  and  I  perceived  the  unfortunate 
English  purser  standing  where  the  water  was  most  shallow,  atf 
if  watching  with  patient  ex[)ectation  its  rising,'  and  awaiting 
death :  I  called  to  him  to  come  to  us,  but  he  shook  his  head 
in  despair,  and  said,  in  a  lamentable  tone,  "It  is  all  over 

with    us  !       God    have    mercy    upon    us !" then    seated 

himself  with  seeming  composure  on  a  chair  which  happened 
to  be  roiling  about  in  the  wreck  of  the  deck,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  was  washed  into  the  sea  along  with  it, 
where  he  was  speedily  released  from  a  state  ten  thousand  times 
worse  than  death. 
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'  During  this  universal  wreck  of  things,  the  horror  I  was 
in  could  not  prevent  me  from  observing  a  very  curious 
circumstance,  which  at  any  other  time  would  have  excited 
laughter,  though  now  it  produced  no  other  emotion  than 
surprise — We  happened  to  be  in  part  laden  with  mangoes,  of 
which  the  island  of  Goa  is  known  to  produce  the  finest  in  the 
world;  some  of  them  lay  in  baskets  on  the  poop:  a  little  black 
boy,  in  the  moment  of  the  greatest  danger,  had  got  seated  by 
them,  devouring  them  voraciously,  and  crying  all  the  time 
most  bitterly  at  the  horrors  of  his  situation ! 

'  The  vessel  was  now  completely  water-logged ;  and  Mr. 
Hall  and  I  were  employed  in  forming  conjectural  calculations 
Iww  many  minutes  she  could  keep  above  water,  and  consoling 
one  another  on  the  unfortunate  circumstances  under  which 
we  met — lamenting  that  fate  had  thus  brought  us  acquainted 
only  to  make  us  witnesses  of  each  other's  misery,  and  then  to 
see  one  another  no  more. 

*  As  the  larboard  side  of  the  vessel  was  gradually  going 
down,  the  deck,  and  of  <:ourse  the  capstern,  became  too  nearly 
perpendicular  for  us  to  continue  on  it:  we  therefore  foresaw 
the  necessity  of  quitting  it,  and  got  upon  the  starboard  side, 
holding  last  by  the  gunnel,  and  allowing  our  bodies  and  legs 
to  yield  to  the  sea  as  it  broke  over  us.  Thus  we  continued 
for  some  time :  at  length  the  severity  of  the  labour  so  entirely 
exhausted  our  strength  and  spirits,  that  our  best  hope  seemed 
to  be  a  speedy  conclusion  to  our  painful  death ;  and  we  began 
to  have  serious  intentions  of  letting  go  our  hold,  and  yielding 
ourselves  up  to  the  fury  of  the  waves. 

*  The  vessel,  which  all  this  time  drifted  with  the  sea  and 
wind,  gradually  approximated  the  shore,  and  at  length  struck 
the  ground,  which  for  an  instant  revived  our  almost  departed 
hopes ;  but  we  soon  found  that  it  did  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  better  our  situation — Again  I  began  to  yield  to  utter 
despair — again  I  thought  of  letting  go  my  hold,  and  sinking 
at  once:  it  is  impossible,  thought  I,  ever  to  escape — why, 
then,  prolong,  for  a  few  minutes,  a  painful  existence  that 
must  at  last  be  given  up .''  Yet,  yet,  the  all-subduing  love  of 
life  suggested,  that  many  things  apparently  impossible  had 
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come  to  pass ;  and  I  said  to  inyself,  If  life  is  to  be  lost,  why 
not  lose  it  in  a  jrlorious  struggle?  Should  I  still  survive  it  by 
accident,  life  will  be  )-endered  doubly  sweet  to  me,  and  I  still 
more  worthy  of  it  by  persevering  fortitude. 

'  AVhile  I  was  employed  in  this  train  of  reflection,  I 
perceived  some  of  the  people  collecting  together,  talking,  and 
holding  a  consultation — It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that 
the)'  were  devising  some  plan  for  escaping  from  the  wreck, 
and  getting  on  shore :  and,  so  natural  is  it  for  man  to  cling 
to  his  fellow-creature  for  support  in  difficult  or  dangerous 
exigencies,  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Hall  to  join  them,  and  take  a 
share  in  the  execution  of  the  plan — observing  to  him  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  was  determined  at  all  events  to  quit  the 
vessel,  and  trust  to  the  protection  and  guidance  of  a 
superintending  Providence  for  the  rest, 

*  I  argued  with  myself,  in  the  height  of  my  calamitous 
situation,  upon  the  subject  of  fortitude  and  dejection,  courage 
and  cowardice ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  serious  aspect  of 
affairs,  found  myself  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  pride: 
What  a  paltry  thing  to  yield,  while  strength  is  left  to  struggle! 
Vanity  herself  had  her  hint,  and  whispered,  "  Should  I  escape 
by  an  effort  of  my  own,  w  hat  a  glorious  theme  of  exidtation  !" 
There  were,  I  confess,  transitory  images  in  my  mind,  which, 
co-operating  with  the  natural  attachment  to  self-preservation, 
made  me  persevere,  and  resolve  to  do  so,  while  one  vestige  ot 
hope  was  left  for  the  mind  to  dwell  on. 

*  Observing,  as  I  told  you  before,  the  people  consulting 
together,  and  resolving  to  join  them,  I  made  an  effort  to  get 
to  the  lee  shrouds,  where  they  were  standing,  or  rather 
clinging;  but  before  I  could  accomplish  it,  I  lost  my  hold, 
fell  down  the  hatchway  (the  gratings  having  been  carried  away 
with  the  long-boat),  and  was  for  some  minutes  entangled  there 
amongst  a  heap  of  packages,  which  the  violent  fluctuations  of 
the  water  had  collected  on  the  lee  side.  As  the  vessel  moved 
with  the  sea,  and  the  water  flowed  in,  the  pac  .ges  and  I 
were  rolled  together — sometimes  one,  sometimes  another, 
uppermost ;  so  that  I  began  to  be  apprehensive  I  should  not 
be  able  to  extricate  myself:  by  the  merest  accident,  however. 
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1  grasped  somethin  that  lay  in  my  \vay,  made  a  vigorous 
spring,  and  gained  the  lee  shrouds,  Mr.  Hall,  mIio  followed 
me,  in  seizing  the  shrouds,  came  thumj)  against  me  witli  such 
violence  that  I  could  scarcely  retain  my  hold  of  the  rigging. 
Compelled  by  the  perilous  situation  in  which  I  stood,  I  called 
out  to  him  for  God's  sake  to  keep  off,  for  that  I  was  rendered 
quite  breathless  and  worn  out :  he  generously  endeavoured  to 
make  way  for  me,  and,  in  doing  so,  lui fortunately  lost  his 
hold,  and  went  down  under  the  ship's  side.  Never,  never, 
shall  I  forget  my  sensations  at  this  melancholy  incident — I 
would  have  given  millions  of  worlds  that  I  could  have  recalled 
tlic  words  which  made  him  move ;  my  mind  was  wound  up  to 
the  last  pitch  of  anguish :  I  truly  may  say,  that  this  was  the 
most  bitter  of  all  the  bitter  moments  of  my  life,  with  which 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  shipwreck  seemed  lessened — 
for  I  had  insensibly  acijuired  an  unusual  esteem  and  warm 
attachment  for  him,  and  was  doubtful  whether,  after  being 
even  the  innocent  occasion  of  his  falling,  I  ought  to  take 
further  pains  to  preserve  my  own  life.  All  these  sensations 
were  passing  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  through  mv 
thoughts,  when,  as  much  to  my  astonishment  as  my  joy,  I 
saw  him  borne  l)y  a  returning  wave,  and  thrown  among  the 
very  packages  from  which  I  had  just  betbre,  with  such  labour 
and  difficulty,  extricated  myself— lu  the  end  he  proved  equally 
fortunate,  but  after  a  much  longer  and  harder  struggle,  and 
after  sustaining  much  more  injury. 

'  I  once  more  changetl  my  station,  and  madp  mv  way  to 
the  poop,  where  I  found  niyself  rather  more  sheltered — I 
earnestly  wished  Mr.  Hall  to  be  with  me,  whatever  might  be 
my  ultimate  fate — and  beckoned  to  him  to  come  to  me ;  but 
he  only  answered  by  shaking  his  head,  in  a  feeble  desponding 
manner — staring  at  the  same  time  wildly  about  him  :  even  his 
spirit  was  subdued ;  and  despair,  I  |5erceived,  had  begun  to 
take  possession  of  his  mind. 

'  Being  a  little  more  at  ease  in  my  new  station  than  I  had 

been  before,  I  had  more  tinie  to  deliberate,  and  more  power 

to  judge.     1  recollected,  that,  according  to  the  course  of  time, 

[  the  day  was  far  gone,  and  the  night  quickly  approaching:   .1 
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reflected,  that  Ibr  any  enterprise  whatsoever,  day  was  niuih 
preferable  to  night;  and  above  all  I  considered,  that  the 
vessel  could  not  hold  longer  together — I  therefore  thought, 
that  the  best  method  I  could  adopt  would  be,  to  take  to  the 
water  the  first  bouyant  thing  I  could  see;  and,  as  the  wind  and 
water  both  seemed  to  run  to  the  shore,  to  take  my  chance  in 
that  way  of  reaching  it.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I 
tore  off  my  shirt,  having  before  that  thrown  off  the  other  parts 
of  my  dress — I  looked  at  my  sleeve  buttons,  in  which  was  set 
the  hair  of  my  departed  children — and,  by  an  involuntary  act 
of  the  imagination,  asked  myself  the  question,  "  Shall  I  be 
happy  enough  to  meet  them  where  I  am  now  about  to  go  ? — 
shall  those  dear  last  remains,  too,  become  a  prey  to  the 
devouring  deep?"" — In  that  instant,  reason,  suspended  by  the 
horrors  of  the  scene,  gave  way  to  instinct ;  and  I  rolled  m\ 
shirt  up,  and  very  carefully  thrust  it  into  a  hole  between  decks, 
with  the  wild  hope  that  the  sleeve  buttons  might  yet  escape 
untouched.  Watching  my  opportunity,  I  saw  a  log  of  wood 
floating  near  the  vessel,  and,  waving  my  hand  to  Mr.  Hall  as 
a  last  adieu,  jumped  after  it.  Here  again  I  was  doomed  to 
aggravated  hardships — I  had  scarcely  touched  the  log  when 
a  great  sea  snatched  it  from  my  hold :  still  as  it  came  near  nie, 
I  grasped  at  it  ineffectually,  till  at  last  it  was  completely 
carried  away,  but  not  before  it  had  cut  and  battered  and 
bruised  me  in  several  places,  and  in  a  manner  that  at  any 
other  time  I  should  have  thought  dreadful. 

*  Death  seemed  inevitable ;  and  all  that  occurred  to  me  now 
to  do,  was  to  accelerate  it,  and  get  out  of  its  pangs  as  speedily 
as  possible;  for,  though  I  knew  how  to  swim,  the  tremendous 
surf  rendered  swinmiing  useless,  and  all  hope  from  it  would 
have  been  ridiculous.  I  therefore  began  to  swallow  as  much 
water  as  possible ;  yet,  still  rising  by  the  bouyant  principle  of 
the  waves  to  the  surface,  my  former  thoughts  began  to  recur; 
and  whether  it  was  that,  or  natural  instinct,  which  survived 
the  temporary  impressicms  of  despair,  I  know  not — but  I 
endeavoured  to  swim,  wliich  I  had  not  done  long,  when  I 
again  discovered  the  log  of  wood  I  had  lost  floating  near  me, 
.uid  VI  ith  some  difficidty  caught  it :    hardly  had  it  been  an 
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instant  in  my  hands,  when,  by  the  same  unlucky  means,  I 
lost  it  again.  I  had  often  heard  it  said  in  Scotland,  that  if  a 
man  will  throw  himself  flat  on  his  back  in  the  water,  lie  quite 
straight  and  stiff,  and  suffers  himself  to  sink  till  the  water  gets 
into  his  ears,  he  will  continue  to  float  so  for  ever :  this  occurred 
to  me  now,  and  I  determined  to  try  the  experiment;  so  I 
threw  myself  on  my  back  in  the  manner  I  have  described, 
and  left  myself  to  the  disposal  of  Providence ;  nor  was  I  long 
till  I  found  the  truth  of  the  saying — for  I  floated  with  hardly 
an  eflbrt,  and  began  for  the  first  time  to  conceive  something 
like  hopes  of  preservation. 

'  After  lying  in  this  manner,  committed  to  the  discretion  of 
the  tides,  I  soon  saw  the  vessel — saw  that  it  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  behind  me.  Liveliest  hope  began  to  play  about  my 
heart,  and  joy  fluttered  with  a  thousand  gay  fancies  in  my 
mind:  I  began  to  form  the  favourable  conclusion,  that  the 
tide  was  carrying  me  rapidly  to  land  from  the  vessel,  and  that 
I  should  once  more  totich  terra  firma. 

'  This  expectation  was  a  cordial  that  revived  my  exhausted 
spirits:  I  took  courage,  and  left  myself  still  to  the  same 
all-directing  Power  that  had  hitherto  preserved  me,  scarcely 
doubting  that  I  should  soon  reach  the  land  Nor  was  I 
mistaken;  for,  in  a  short  time  more,  without  eflbrt  or  exertion, 
and  without  once  turning  from  off  my  back,  I  found  myself 
strike  against  the  sandy  beach.  Overjoyed,  as  you  may  well 
suppose,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  transport  at  my  providential 
deliverance,  I  made  a  convulsive  spring,  and  ran  up  a  little 
distance  on  the  shore ;  but  was  so  weak  and  worn  down  by 
fatigue,  and  so  unable  to  clear  my  stomach  of  the  salt  water 
with  which  it  was  loaded,  that  I  suddenly  grew  deadly  sick, 
and  apprehended  that  I  bad  only  exchanged  one  death  for 
another,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  fainted  away. 

'  How  long  I  continued  in  the  swoon  into  which  I  had  fallen, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell ;  but,  when  I  recovered,  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  armed  soldiers,  sepoys,  and 
pikernen.  I  knew  them  immediately  to  be  the  troops  of 
Hyder  Aly,  and  almost  wished  myself  back  into  the  waves 
again.     Looking  round,  I  saw  that  the  people  ajid  efi'ects  that 
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liad  been  saved  from  tlie  wreck  were  collected  all  together 
along  with  nie. 

'  In  this  iitate  we  remained  till  it  was  dark.  A  Laycar 
bclongini^'  to  the  vessel,  perceiving  that  my  nakedness  gave 
me  groat  concern,  tore  into  two  a  piece  of  cloth  which  he  had 
tied  round  his  waist,  and  gave  me  one  part  of  it,  which  afforded 
u  sliort  apron.  This  simple  act  of  a  poor,  uninformed  black 
man,  whom  Christian  charity  would  call  an  idolator,  methouglu 
had  moro  of  the  true  and  essential  spirit  of  charity  in  it,  than 
half  che  ostentatious,  parading  newspaper  public  charities  ot 
London — the  slough  of  purso-proud  vanity,  and  unwieldy 
bloated  wealtli.  Of  all  the  acts  of  beneficence  that  I  ever 
met  with,  it  struck  me  the  most  forcibly :  it  had  kindness, 
disintere^ti-dness,  and  delicacy,  for  its  basis ;  and  I  have  never 
since  thougi^t  of  it  without  wishing  that  I  could  meet  the  mai), 
to  reward  him  for  his  beneficence  with  a  subsistence  for  lil'c. 
The  lower  order  of  people  of  a  certain  country,  I  know,  would 
think  a  man  in  such  circumstances  as  I  was  then  in,  a  fitter 
object  of  pleasantry  than  pity. 

■=  The  vast  quantity  of  saJt  water  I  had  swallowed,  still 
made  me  deadly  sick  in  the  stomach:  however,  after  soitil' 
time,  I  threw  it  up,  and  got  great  relief.  I  had  scarcely  felt 
the  comfortable  effects  of  this,  before  I  was  ordered  to  march; 
nine  of  us,  all  Lascars  except  myself,  were  conveyed  to  a 
vilUge  at  a  few  miles  distance  on  the  sea-side,  where  we  wert 
for  the  night  put  into  a  square  place,  walled  round,  open  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  above  and  below,  and  filled  with 
large  logs  of  wood ;  it  blew  most  violently,  and  the  rain  fell  m 
iorrents~>while  not  one  smooth  plank  could  be  found  on  which 
to  stretch  our  fatigued  and  wasted  bodies.  Thus,  nuked,  sick, 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  fasting,  drenched  with  wet,  and 
unable  lo  lie  down,  our  misery  might  be  supptwcd  to  bt 
incapable  of  increase.  But,  alas!  where  arc  the  bounds  whicli 
we  can  set  to  human  woe  ?-- — Thrist,  that  most  dreadful  ol 
paius^  occasioned  by  the  drenching  with  salt  water,  seized  us: 
we  begged,  we  entreated,  we  clamoured,  for  water;  but  the 
inhuman  wretches,  deaf  to  the  groans  and  screeches  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  (for  some  grew  delirious  with  the  agony  of 
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thirst),  refused  them  even  the  cheap  and  miserable  indulgence 
of  a  drop  -*"  water ! 

«  Indeed,  a  night  of  more  exquisite  horror  cannot  be 
imagined.  The  thoughts  of  being  a  prisoner  to  Hydci  Aiy, 
was,  of  it.self,  sufficient  to  render  rae  completely  unhappy : 
hut  my  utter  want  of  clothes  almost  put  me  beside  myself; 
and  lying  exposed  to  the  open  air,  where  I  was  glad  to  sit 
close  to  the  Lascars  to  receive  a  little  heat  from  their  bodies, 
and  to  hold  open  my  mouth  in  order  to  cAtch  a  drop  of  the 
descending  rain,  was  a  state  that  might  be  considered  as  the 
highest  refinement  upon  misery. 

<  About  four  o'chxjk  in  the  morning,  a  little  cold  rice  was 
brought  ns  to  eat,  and  water  was  dug  out  of  a  hole  near  the 
six)t  iof  us;  but  as  all  things  in  this  life  are  good  or  bad 
merely  relatively,  this  wretched  fare  was  some  refreshment  to 
lis.  I  was  then  removed  to  the  ruins  of  a  toddy-hut,  (a  small 
temporary  hut,  where  toddy,  a  liquor  extracted  from  the  cocoa 
nut  tree,  is  sold),  separated  from  the  rest,  and  a  guard  Set 
over  me.  Here  I  had  full  room  for  inflection,  and  could 
"  meditate  e'en  to  madness."  The  wlwle  of  my  situation 
appeared  before  me  with  all  its  aggravating  circumstances  of 
horror;  and  to  any  one  who  considers  it,  I  believe  it  will 
appear  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  fill  the  bitter  cup  of 
oalamity  fidler. 

'  In  this  state  I  was,  when,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  and 
to  my  no  less  joy,  the  amiable  companion  of  my  shipwreck, 
Mr.  Hall,  appeared  before  me.  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  think 
his  appearance  reality,  as  I  imderstood  that  the  Lascars  (natives 
of  India,  employed  as  sailors,  &c.)  then  along  with  me  were 
all  that  were  saved  from  the  wreck ;  and  he  was,  at  the  ti!lTie 
I  parted  from  him,  so  exhausted  both  in  body  and  mind,  thai 
I  thought  he  would  be  the  last  who  could  escape.  He, 
liov/ever,  shook  me  by  the  hand ;  and,  sitting  down,  told  me 
that  he  had  given  me  up  for  lost,  and  remained  with  the 
vessel  until  the  sea,  having  ebbed,  left  heir  almost  dry — that, 
immediately  on  getting  ashore,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  he 
made  inquiries  about  me,  and  heard  that  I  had  been  saved — 
that,  finding  this,  his  joy  was  ^ueh  as  to  make  him  dmoi^t 
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forget  his  own  misfortunes — and,  exerting  all  his  entreaties 
not  to  be  separated  from  me,  they  had  been  so  far  indulgent 
to  him,  and  had  brought  him  to  me,  that  we  might  be 
companions  in  bondage.  He  added  that  out  of  11  Europeans 
and  56  Lascars  who  were  on  board,  only  he  and  I  of  the 
former,  and  14  of  the  latter,  were  saved  from  the  wreck,  the 
rest  having  been  drowned  in  the  attempt,  excepting  some  who, 
overcome  with  terror,  anguish  and  anxiety,  and  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  iiad  bid  a  formal  adieu  to  their  companions,  let 
go  their  hold,  and  calmly  and  voluntarily  given  themselves 
up  to  the  deep. 

*  Perceiving  that  he  stood  as  much  in  need  of  relief  as  I 
did  when  the  Lascar  relieved  me  by  dividing  his  cloth,  I  took 
mine  oft',  tore  it  in  two,  and  gave  him  half  of  it ;  you  may 
well  conceive  our  misery  from  this,  if  other  circumstances  were 
wanting,  that  such  a  thing  as  a  rag  of  linen,  not  worth  six 
pence,  was  a  very  material  accommodation  to  us  both. 

'  Mr.  Hall  and  I  endeavoured  with  all  our  might  to  stem 

the  headlong  torrent  of  our  fate Melancholy  preyed  deeply 

and  openly  upon  him,  while  I  concealed  mine,  and  endeavoured 
to  cheer  the  sinking  spirits  of  that  noble  youth,  who,  I  perceived, 
was  the  prey  rather  of  extreme  sensibility  than  feebleness  of 
mind.  All  the  horrors  of  shivering  nakedness,  though,  to  a 
mind  delicate  like  his,  and  a  person  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
sufficiently  goading,  appeared  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
one  loss  he  had  sustained  in  the  depredations  with  which 
shipwreck  is  constantly  followed  up.  In  the  cruel  suspense 
between  life  and  death,  which  I  have  already  described, 
previous  to  my  getting  on  shore,  this  amiable  young  man  had 
secured  and  treasured  next  his  heart,  as  the  inseparable 
companion  of  his  fate,  a  miniature  picture  of  a  young  lady ; 
it  hung  round  his  neck,  and  was,  by  the  unfeeling  villains 
who  seized  him  on  his  landing,  taken  away.  This  cruel 
deprivation  was  an  incessant  corrosive  to  his  mind — the  copious 
source  of  anguish  to  his  heart — the  hourly  theme  of  the  most 
pathetic,  afflicting  exclamations.  "  Had  I,"  he  would  cry, 
"  oh  !  had  I  had  but  the  good  fortune  to  have  gone  to  the 
bottom  while  yet  it  hung  about  my  neck,  I  should  have  been 
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happy*  ^^^^  "°^'  separated  from  the  heavenly  original,  and 
bereft  of  the  precious  image,  what  is  life  ?  wiiat  would  he  life 
were  I  yet  sure  of  it  ?  What  pleasure,  what  common  content, 
has  the  world  left  for  me  ?  None — oh  !  none,  none  !  Never 
shall  this  heart  again  know  comfort !'' 

'  For  some  day."  e  lay  in  this  place,  exposed  to  the 
weather,  without  even  the  slender  comfort  of  a  little  straw  to 
cover  the  ground  beneath  us — our  food,  boiled  rice,  served 
very  sparingly  twice  a-day  by  an  old  woman,  ^^ho  just  threw 
a  handful  or  more  of  it  to  each  upon  a  very  dirty  board,  which 
we  devoured  with  those  spoons  Nature  gave  us. 

'  At  the  end  of  that  time,  we,  c^nd,  along  with  us,  the 
Lascars,  were  ordered  to  proceed  into  the  country,  and  drove 
on  foot  to  a  considerable  distance,  in  order  to  render  up  an 
account  of  ourselves  to  persons  belonging  to  government, 
authorized  to  take  it.     It  was  advanced  in  the  morning  when 
we  moved,  without  receiving  any  sort  of  sustenance ;  and  were 
marched  in  that  wasting  climate  eij^ht  hours,  without  breaking 
our  fast ;  during  which  time  we  were  exposed  alternately  to 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  and  heavy  torrents  of  rain,  which 
raised  painful  blisters  on  our  skin:   we  had  often  to  stand 
exposed  to  the  weather,  or  to  lie  down,  under  the  pressure  of 
fatigue  and  weakness,  on  the  bare  ground ;  then  wait  an  hour, 
or  more,  at  the  door  of  some  insolent,  unfeeling  monster,  until 
he  finished  his  dinner,  or  tonk  his  afternoon's  nap ;  and  when 
this  was  over,  drove  forvrard  with  wanton  barbarity  by  the 
people  who  attended  us. 

'  Two  days  after  this,  we  were  moved  again,  and  marched 
up  the  country  by  a  long  and  circuitous  route,  in  which  we 
underwent  every  hardship  that  cruelty  could  inflict,  or  human 
fortitude  endure — now  blistered  with  the  heat,  now  drenched 
with  the  rain,  and  now  chilled  with  the  night  damps — destitute 
of  any  place  but  the  bare  earth  to  rest  or  lay  our  heads  on, 
with  only  a  scanty  pittance  of  boiled  rice  for  our  support-— 
often  without  water  to  quench  our  thirst,  and  constantly 
goaded  by  the  guards,  who  pricked  us  with  their  bayonets 
every  now  and  then,  at  once  to  evince  their  power,  entertain 
the  spectators,  and  mortify  us.     We  arrived  i.l  Hydemagur^ 
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the  nietro[>olis  of  the  province  of  Biddanoro-— a  fort  of 
considerable  strength,  mounting  upwards  of  70  guns,  containing 
a  large  garrison  of  men,  and  posscBsed  of  immense  wealth. 

*  It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  arrived 
at  B'uldanorc :  the  day  was  extremely  hot,  and  we  were  kept 
out  under  the  full  heat  of  that  broiling  sun  until  »ix  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  bcf()re  we  were  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the 
jeniada}\  or  governor  of  tlic  place,  without  having  a  mouthful 
of  victuals  offered  to  us  after  the  fatiguing  march  of  the 
morning. 

*  While  we  stotxl  in  this  forlorn  state,  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  collected  aljout,  and  viewed  us  with  curiosity.  Looking 
round  through  those  who  Ktood  nearest,  I  observed  some  men 
gazing  at  me  with  strong  marks  of  emotion,  and  a  mixture  of 
wonder  and  concern  pourtrayed  in  their  countenances.— 
Surprised  to  see  such  symptoms  of  humanity  in  a  Mysore 
Indian,  I  looked  at  them  with  more  scrutinizing  attention, 
and  thought  that  their  faces  were  familiar  to  me.  Catching 
ray  eye,  they  looked  at  me  significantly,  as  though  they  would 
express  their  regard  and  respect  for  me,  if  they  dared ;  and  I 
then  began  to  recollect  that  they  were  formerly  privates  in  my 
regiment  of  cavalry,  and  were  then  prisoners  at  large  with 
Hyder. 

*  I  was  not  less  mrprised  that  those  poor  fellows  should 
recognise  me  in  my  present  miserable  fallen  state,  than  effected 
at  the  sympathetic  feeling  they  disclosed.  I  returned  their 
look  with  a  private  nod  of  recognition  ;  but,  seeing  that  they 
■were  afraid  to  speak  to  me,  and  fearing  I  might  injure  them 
by  disclosing  our  acquaintance,  I  forbore  any  thing  more. 
The  guilty  souls  of  despotic  gmernments  arc  perpetually  alive 
to  suspicion :  every  look  alarms  them ;  and  alarm  or  suspicion 
never  fails  to  be  followed  up  with  proscription  or  deatli. 

*  While  we  stood  in  the  court,  waiting  to  be  brought  before 
the  jemadar,  we  presented  a  ssx^ctacle  that  would  have  wrung 
pity,  one  would  think,  from  tlie  heart  oi  a  tiger,  if  a  tiger  was 
endued  with  reflection.  At  length  we  were  summoned  to 
appear  before  him,  and  brought  into  his  presence.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  for  the  occasion->~~determined  to  depori 
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myself  in  a  manly,  candid  manner— and  to  let  no  consideration 
whatsoever  loud  me  to  any  thing  disgraceful  to  my  real  character, 
or  unworthy  of  my  situation  in  life;  and,  finally,  had  prepared 
myself  to  meet,  without  shrinking,  whatever  misfortunes  might 
ot  he  in  store  for  me,  or  whatever  cruelties  the  barbarous 
disposition  or  cruel  {)olicy  of  the  tyrant  might  think  proper  to 
inflict. 

•  On  entering,  we  found  the  jeniadar  in  full  durbar  (court). 
He  was  then  occupied  with  the  reading  of  dispatches,  aud  in 
transacting  other  public  business.  We  were  placed  directly 
opposite  to  him,  where  we  stood  near  an  Iwur,  during  which 
time  he  never  cast  his  eyes  towards  us:  but  when  at  last  ho 
jind  conciiuled  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he 
dcioued  to  look  at  ue,  we  were  ordered  to  prostrate  ourselves 
before  him :  the  Lascars  immediately  obeyed  the  order,  and 
tlnew  themselves  on  the  ground ;  but  I  contented  myself  with 
making  a  salam,  in  which  poor  Mr.  Hall,  who  knew  not  the 
eastern  manner  as  I  did,  followed  my  example. 

'  As  soon  as  this  ceremony  was  over,  the  jemadar  (who 
was  no  other  man  than  the  famous  Hyat  Sahib  that  hiis  made 
tome  noise  in  tlie  history  of  that  war)  began  to  question  uie. 
He  desired  to  know,  who  I  was  ?- — what  my  profession  was  r 
what  was  the  cause  and  manner  of  my  approaching  the  country 
of  Hyder  Aly  ? — To  all  these  questions  I  gave  answers  that 
seemed  to  satisfy.  He  then  asked  me,  what  news  I  had 
brought  with  me  from  Europe  ?  inquired  into  the  state  of  the 
army,  and  number  of  recruits  dispatched  in  the  ships  of  that 
season — was  minute  and  circumstantial  in  his  questions 
respecting  the  nature  and  success  of  the  war  in  Eurc^ — and 
examined  me  closely,  touching  the  resources  of  the  East  India 
company.  I  saw  his  drift,  and  was  cautious  and  circumspect 
in  my  answers,  and  at  the  same  time  contrived  to  speak  with 
an  air  of  candour  that  in  some  sort  satisfied  him. 

'  Haviiig  exhausted  his  whole  string  of  questions,  he  turned 
the  discourse  to  another  subject — no  less  than  his  great  and 
puissant  lord  and  master,  Hyder,  of  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
to  impress  me  with  a  great,  if  not  terrible  idea — amplifying 
his  power,  his  wealth,  and  the  extent  and  opulence  of  his 
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doininiong — and  describing  to  me,  in  the  most  exuggerutfd 
terms,  the  nimdior  ol'  his  tr'wps — his  mihtary  talents — Iiis 
vast,  and,  according  to  \m  account,  unrivalled  genius- — his 

ama/ing  abilities  in  comjuering  and  governing  nations and 

above  all,  his  many  amiable  qualities,  and  splendid  endowments 
of  heart,  n(»  less  than  understanding.' 

The  jemadar  next  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  follv  of 
Europeans  attempting  to  oppose  the  irresistible  power  of 
Hyder ;  after  which,  he  invited  Mr.  Campbell,  as  the  son  of 
colonel  Campbell,  to  sit  on  a  mat  near  him,  where  he  was 
presented  with  betle  nut,  rose  water,  and  other  compliments. 
As  Mr.  Campbell  was  returning  to  the  fort  he  had  the  coup 
de  grace  given  to  his  miseries,  by  being  informed  that  Hydcr 
intended  to  honour  him  with  a  respectable  command  in  his 
service.  Our  unfortunate  traveller,  however,  resolved  to 
resist  every  entreaty  or  menace,  and  to  lay  down  his  life, 
though  in  obscurity,  with  honour. 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  Campbell  was  again  honoured  with  an 
audience  by  the  jemader,  received  clothes,  victuals,  and 
money,  and  was  sent  to  the  house  of  a  man  high  in  office.  This 
man,  after  aw  artful  introduction,  offered  him  the  command 
of  5,000  men.  On  rejecting  the  proposal  he  was  dismissed. 
*  When  I  returned  to  my  prison,'  says  he,  '  I  related  to  my 
companion,  Mr.  Hall,  every  thing  that  passed  between  us: 
we  canvassed  the  matter  fully,  and  he  agreed  with  me,  that  it 
was  likely  to  turn  out  a  most  dreadful  and  cruel  persecution. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  first  felt  the  truth  of  the  priiKiple, 
that  persecution  never  fails  to  be  subversive  of  its  own  end, 
and  to  promote  that  which  it  is  intended  to  destroy.  There 
is,  in  the  human  mind,  an  innate  abhorrence  of  compulsion ; 
and  persecution  always  gives  new  strength  and  elasticity  to  the 
soul ;  and  at  last,  when  strained  to  its  utmost  extent,  makes 
man  surmount  difHculties  which  at  first  seem  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  humanity. 

*  Picqued  by  the  idea  of  persecution,  I  began  to  feel  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm  which  I  was  before  a  stranger  to :  1 
looked  forward,  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  pleasure,  to  the 
miseries  that  brutal  tyranny  might  inflict  upon  me,  even  tu 
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martyruoin.  "  iNo,  said  l,  "my  dear  iiall!  Jiever  will  i 
tarni"<li  the  character  of  u  Hritish  soldier — never  will  I  disgrace 
niv  blood  or  my  ]m)fession — never  shall  an  act  of  mine  sully 
the  })ure  fame  of  my  revered  father — never  shall  any  sulferings 
of  mine,  however  poignant,  or  worldly  advantage,  however 
si'diictive,  tempt  me  to  do  thai  which  his  noble  spirit  would 
ri'tfurd  with  horror  or  contempt.  I  may,  and  1  loresee  I  must  , 
he  miserable;  but  I  never  will  be  base  (U* degenerate!"  Indeed, 
I  had  wrought  myself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  lirmness,  that  I 
am  ))ersuaded  the  most  excjdlsite  refined  cruelties  which  the 
Ingenuity  of  an  Iro(]uois  Indian  could  have  inflicted  on  my 
body,  would  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  bt-nding  the 
stubborn  temper  of  my  mind. 

'  The  place  in  which  we  were  lotlged  was  situated  in  a  way 
not  very  favourable  to  our  feelings.  Just  within  sight  of  it, 
the  commandant  of  the  citadel  held  a  court — by  him  ydepM  a 
court  of  justice — where  the  most  shocking,  barbarous  cruelties 
were  hourly  exercised — most  of  them  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  money,  and  compelling  the  discovery  of  hiihlen,  or 
suppositious  hidden  treasure.  Indeed,  5-6lhs  of  those  whf) 
suffered  were  of  this  description  ;  and  the  process  pursued  was 
as  artful  as  barbarous :  they  first  began  with  caresses,  then 
proceeded  to  examination  and  cross-examination,  thence  to 
threats,  thenc '  ,u  punishment,  and,  finally,  to  the  iuost  crut^ 
tortures. 

'  Directly  op[X)sitc  to  us,  was  imprisoned  an  unfortunate 
person,  who  had  ibr  years  been  a  close  captive,  and  the  sport 
and  subject  of  thos-e  enormities.  He  was  a  man  once  of  the 
highest  rank  of  the  country  where  now  he  was  a  prisoner :  for 
a  series  of  years  he  had  been  i>ovenior  and  sole  manager  of 
the  whole  province  of  Bidanore.  Thi<  was  during  the  reign 
of  the  last  rawer,  or  queen,  whose  fanuiy  had  been  sovereigns 
of  the  country  for  time  immemorial,  til'  Hyder  made  a  conquest 
of,  and  annexed  it  to  his  other  usurpations.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  he  was  supposed  to  have  amassed  and  secreted 
enormous  treasures,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  already 
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undergone  the  fiery  ordeal  of  torture  several  times.  I  hiyself 
saw  him  treated  with  the  highest  respect,  and  afterwards 
brought  to  the  lowest  stage  of  misery  and  humiliation.  One 
things  however,  I  must  not  forget,  is  the  fortitude  with  which 
he  and  all  of  them  bore  their  punishment :  it  was  truly  heroic 
— indeed,  beyond  all  belief  Nothing  could  surpass  it,  except 
the  skill  and  inventive  ingenuity  which  the  barbarians  exhibited 
in  striking  out  new  modes  of  torture. 

'  Mr.  Hall,  notwithstanding  the  various  sufferings  both  of 
mind  and  body  which  he  had  undergone,  began  to  recruit, 
and  get  a  little  better;  and  this  circumstance,  of  itself,  diffused 
a  flow  of  spirits  over  me  that  contributed  to  my  support.  We 
consoled  each  other  by  every  means  we  could  devise — sometimes 
indulging  in  all  the  luxuries  of  woe — sometimes  rallying  each 
other,  and,  with  ill-dissembled  sprightliness,  calling  on  the 
goddess  Euphrosyne  to  come  with  her  "  quips  and  cranksy 
and  wreathed  smiles ;"  but,  alas !  the  mountain  nymph,  sweet 
Liberty,  was  far  away,  and  the  goddess  shunned  our  abode. 
We,  however,  began  to  conceive  that  we  might  form  a  system 
for  our  relief,  and,  by  a  methodical  arrangement,  entrench 
ourselves  from  the  assaults  of  grief:  to  tins  end,  we  formed 
several  resolutions,  and  entered  into  certain  engagements — 
such  as,  never  to  repine  at  our  fate,  ij'  we  could — to  draw 
consolation  from  the  more  dreadful  lot  of  others,  «/"  we  could ; 
— and  to  encourage  hope — hope  that  comes  to  all ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  to  confine  our  conversation  as  much  as  possible  to 
subjects  of  an  agreeable  nature :  but  these,  like  many  other 
rules  which  we  lay  down  for  the  conduct  of  life,  were  often 
broken  by  necessity,  and  left  us  to  regret  the  fallibility  of  all 
human  precautionary  systems.'' 

After  decidedly  refusing  to  enter  Hytler''3  service,  Mr. 
Campbell  was  yet  repeatedly  urged  on  the  subject.  *  They 
then,'  says  he,  '  had  recourse  to  menace ;  then  they  withheld 
the  daily  pittance  allowed  for  my  support;  and  at  length 
proceeded  to  cocixion,  tying  a  rope  round  my  neck,  and 
hoisting  me  up  t(>  a  tree.  All  this,  however,  I  bore  firmly : 
if  it  luul  any  effett,  it  was  to  confirm  me  in  my  resolution. 
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and  call  In  policy  to  the  aid  of  honour's  dictates.  Every  mafi 
of  feeling  or  reason  must  allow,  that  it  was  better  to  die,  than 
live  a  life  of  subjection  to  tyranny  so  truly  dial)6lical. 

'  Mr.  Hall  p,nd  I,  thus  drove  to  the  brink  of  extinction,  yet 
(.onsoled  ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that  those  whom  most  we 
loved  were  not  sharing  our  unhappy  fate,  and  were  fortunately 
ignorant  of  our  sufl'erings;  and  as  I  enjoyed  perfect  good  health, 
hope  yet  lived  within  me. 

'  Thus  we  continued  for  many  months,  during  which  no 
alteration  whatsoever  took  place  in  our  treatment  or  situation. 
We  heard  a  thousand  contradictory  reports  of  victories  gained 
over  the  English,  and  again  some  successes  on  their  part: 
they,  however,  desisted  to  press  me  into  their  service, 

'  Projects  and  hopes  of  a  new  kind  now  began  to  intrude 
themselves  on  my  thoughts ;  and  I  conceived  a  design,  which 
I  flattered  myself  was  not  altogether  impracticable,  to  effect 
an  escape,  and  even  a  revolt  in  the  place.  A  variety  of 
circumstances  concurred  to  persuade  me,  that  the  tyranny  of 
Hyder,  and  his  servant  Hyat  Sahib,  was  abhorred,  though 
none  dared  to  give  vent  to  their  sentiments.  I  thought  I 
could  observe,  that  the  native  prisoner  opposite  to  me  was 
privately  beloved,  and  might,  from  the  recollection  of  his 
former  dignities,  have  considerable  influence  in  the  place. 
Several  Arcot  sepoys  and  their  officers  (some  of  them  belonging 
to  my  own  regiment)  were  also  prisoners  at  large ;  and  withal 
I  recollected,  that  difficulties  apparently  more  stupendous  had 
been  overcome  by  Englishmen — having  often  heard  it  asserted, 
that  there  was  not  a  prison  in  the  known  world  out  of  which  a 
British  subject  had  not  made  his  escape.' 

He  now  began  to  form  projects  for  his  escape,  and  to  sound 
the  officers  of  the  Arcot  sepoys.  Whether  these  proceedings 
were  discovered  or  not  does  not  appear ;  but,  so  it  was,  while 
his  sanguine  mind  was  overflowing  with  hope,  all  these  schemes 
were  unexpectedly  frustrated.  *  Mr.  Hall  and  I,'  says  our 
author,  '  were  one  day  unexpectedly  loaded  with  irons,  and 
fastened  together,  leg  by  leg,  by  one  bolt.  This,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  compute,  was  four  or  five  months  before  my  release, 
Of  all  the  circumstances  of  my  life,  it  has  made  the  strongest, 
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impression  upon  my  mind:  it  unexpectedly  and  suddenly 
broke  down  the  most  pleasing  fabric  my  imagination  had  ever 
built.  The  surprise  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  irons, 
and  the  precautionary  manner  in  which  it  was  undertaken, 
was  indeed  great :  still  more  was  I  surprised  to  observe,  that 
the  person  who  was  employed  to  see  this  put  in  execution, 
manifested  unusual  emotions,  seemed  much  affected,  and  eveiq 
shed  tears  as  he  looked  on :  and  while  the  suddenness  and 
cautionary  mode  of  doing  it  convinced  me  that  some  resistance 
on  our  part  was  apprehended,  the  sorrow  which  the  officer  who 
superintended  it  disclosed,  portended  in  my  mind  a  fatal,  or 
at  least  a  very  serious  issue. 

'  Unfortunately,  poor  Mr.  Hall  had  for  some  time  been 
afflicted  Avith  a  return  of  his  dreadful  disorder,  the  dysentery; 
and  our  being  shackled  together  increased  an  unconquerahle 
mortification  of  feelings  which  Jie  had  before  undergone,  from 
a  delicacy  of  nature  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most 
modest  virgin,  be  her  sensibility  ever  so  exquisite,  or  her 
delicacy  ever  so  extreme.  From  this  unlucky  event,  I 
received  a  temporary  depression ;  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
illness  of  poor  Hall  rendered  my  situation  more  than  ever 
calamitous ;  when,  again,  my  spirits,  eagerly  prone  to  grasp 
at  every  thing  that  gave  a  momentary  hope  of  support,  Avere 
a  little  recruited  by  confused  rumours  of  the  English  army 
having  made  a  descent  on  the  Malabar  coast :  and  so  powerful 
is  the  influence  of  mind  on  the  animal  system,  that  Mr.  Hall 
enjoyed  from  the  report  a  momentary  alleviation  of  his  malady; 
but,  having  no  medical  assistance,  nor  even  sufficient  sustenance 
to  further  the  favourable  operations  of  nature,  he  relapsed 
again  ;  the  disease  fell  upon  him  with  redoubled  fury  :  a  very 
scanty  portion  of  boiled  rice,  with  a  more  scanty  morsel  of 
stinking  salt  fish  or  putrid  flesh,  war  a  very  inadequate  support 
for  me,  who,  though  emaciated,  was  in  health — and  very 
improper  medicine  for  a  person  labouring  under  a  malady  such 
as  Mr.  Hall's,  which  required  comfort,  good  medical  skill, 
and  delicious  nutritious  food.  The  tea  which  Hyat  Sahib  had 
given  me  was  expended;  and  we  were  not  allowed  to  be  shaved 
from  the  hour  we  were  put  in  irons,  an  indulgence  of  that 
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kind  being  forbidden  by  the  barbarous  rules  of  the  prison: 
and,  to  refine  upon  our  tortures,  sleep,  "  the  balm  of  hurt 
niinds,"  was  not  allowed  us  uninterrupted  ;  for,  in  conforrfkity 
to  another  regulation,  we  were  disturbed  every  half  hour  by  ji 
noise  something  resembling  a  watchman's  rattle,  and  a  fellow 
who,  striking  every  part  of  our  irons  with  a  kind  of  hammer, 
and  examining  them  lest  they  should  be  cut,  broke  in  upon 
that  kind  of  restorative,  and  awoke  our  souls  to  fresh  horrors. 
« As  it  must  be  much  more  naturally  matter  of  astonishment 
that  any  bodily  strength   could   support  itself  under  such 
complicated  calamities,    that   infirmity  should   sink  beneath 
dieni,  you  will  be  rather  grieved  than  surprised  to  hear  that 
poor  Mr.  Hall  was  now  approaching  to  his  end  with  hourly 
accelerated   steps.      Every  application    that   I  made  in   his 
favour  was  refused,  or  rather  treated  with  cruel  nedect  and 
contemptuous    silence ;    and    I    foresaw,    with   inexpressible 
anffuish  and  indignation,  that  the  barbarians  would  not  abate 
him  in  his  last  minutes  one  jot  of  misery,  and  that  my  most 
amiable  friend  was   fated   to  expire  ..nder  every  attendant 
'  jrror  that  mere  sublunary  circumstances  could  create.     But 
iliat  pity  which  the  mighty,  the  powerful,  and  enlightened 
denied,    natural   benevolence  operating   upon  an  uniformed 
mind,    and   scanty   means,   afforded   us.      Hyat    Sahib,    the 
powerful,  the  wealthy,  the  governor  of  a  great  and  opulent 
province,  refused  to  an  expiring  fellow-creature  a  little  cheap 
relief- — while  a  poor  sepoy  taxed  his  little  means  to  supply  it: 
one  who  guarded  us,  of  his  own  accord,  at  hazard  of  imminent 
punishment,  purchased  us  a  lamp  and  a  little  oil,  which  we 
burned  for  the  last  few  nights. 

'  Philosophers  and  divines  have  declaimed  upon  the 
advantages  of  a  well-spent  life,  as  felt  in  artkulo  mortis ;  and 
their  efforts  have  had,  I  hope,  some  effect  upon  the  lives  of 
many.  To  witness  one  example  such  as  Mr.  Hall  set  forth, 
would  be'  worth  volumes  of  precepts  on  this  subject.  The 
unfeigned  resignation  with  w  hich  he  met  his  dissolution,  and  the 
majestic  fortitude  with  which  he  looked  in  the  face  the  various 
circumstances  of  horror  that  sun-oundcd  him,  rendered  him 
ihc  most  dignified  object  I  ever  beheld  or  conceived,  and  the 
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most  glorious  instance  of  conscious  virtue  triumphing  over  the 
terrors  of  death,    and   the  cunning  barbarity  of  mankind. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  died,  Mr.  Hall  broached 
a  most  tender  subject  of  conversation,  which  he  followed  up 
with  a  series  of  observations,  so  truly  refined,  so  exquisitely 
turned,  so  delicate,  ak,  I  so  pathetic,  thnt  it  seemed  almost  the 
language  of  inspiration,  as  if,  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of 
the  body,  intellect  increased,  and  the  dying  man  had  become 
all  mind.     Such  a  conversation  I  never  remembered  to  have 
heard,  or  heard  of.     Its  effects  upon  me  were  wonderful ;  for, 
though  the  combination  of  melancholy  circumstances  attending 
my  now  critical  situation  had  almost  raised  my  mind  to  frenzy, 
the  salutary  influence  of  his  words  and  example  controled  the 
excesses  of  my  sensations ;  and  I  met  the  afflicting  moment  of 
his  departure  with  a  degree  of  tranquillity,  whicli,   though 
not  to  be  compared  to  his,  has  on  reflection  appeared  to  niq 
astonishing.     This  conversation  continued  to  the  very  instant 
of  his  death ;  during  which  time  he  held  my  hand  clasped  in 
his,  frequently  enforcing  the  kind  expressions  to  me  with  a 
squeeze — while   my  sorrow,   taking  its  most  easy  channel, 
bedewed  my  face  with  tears.     As  he  proceeded,  my  voice  was 
choaked  with  ni}'  feelings ,  and  I  attempted  once  uil  <  wice  in 
vain  to  speak.     His  hand  grew  cold:  he  said  his  lower  hnbs 
were  all  lifeless,  and  that  he  felt  death  coming  over  him  wiJi 
slow  creeping  stepi — He  again  moralized,  thanking  God  wit). 
pathetic  fervour  for  Iiis  great  mercy  in  leaving  him  his  intellects 
unclouded,    and  the  organ  of  communication  (the  tongue) 
unenfeebied,  that,  to  the  last,  he  might  solace  his  friend  and 
fellow-sufferer. — "  Ah  !  Campbell  l""  continued  he,  "  to  what 
a  series  of  miseries  am  I  now  leaving  you  I     Death  in  such 
circumstances  is  a  blessing — I  view  mine  as  such  ;  and  should 
think  it  more  so,  if  it  c    >tributed,  by  awakening  those  people 
to  a  sense  of  their  crucUy,  to  soften  their  rigour  to  you  :  hut 
cruelty  like  thoir's  is  systematic,  and  stoops  not  to  the  control 
of  the  feelings.     Could  I  hope  that  you  would  yet  escape  from 
their  clutches,   and   that  you  wouKl  once  more  press  your 
family  to  your  liosom,  the  thought  would  brighten  still  tin 
moment  of  our  septirat  Ion  :  and,  oh!  myfnoiid!  could  I  still 
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further  hope  that  you  would  one  day  see  my  most  beloved  and 
honoured  parents,  and  tell  tliem  of  my  death  without  wringing 
their  hearts  with  its  horrid  circumstances,  offer  them  my  last 
duties,  and  tell  how  I  revered  them — If>  too,  you  could  see 

my ,  and  tell  her  how  far,  far  inore  dear  than 

r     Here  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  lamp,  then 

faintly  on  me — made  a  convulsive  effort  to  scjueeze  my  hand 

cried  out,  "  Campbell !  oli,  Campbell  !  the  lamp  is  going 

out !"  and  expired  without  a  groan. 

'  For  some  time  I  was  lost  in  gi'ief  f  :)r  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hall.  No  partner  to  share,  no  social  converse  to  alleviate,  no 
friend  to  console  me  under  ray  afflictions,  I  looked  at  the  body 
of  my  friend  with  envy,  and  lamented  that  death  had  not 
afforded  me,  too,  a  shelter  from  the  cruelties  which  fate  seemed 
determined  to  heap  upon  me. 

'  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  to  you  the  agonies  of 
mind  I  underwent  during  the  rest  of  the  night.    In  the  morning, 
a  report  was  made  to  the  commandant,  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hall ;  and  in  about  an  hour  after,  he  passed  me  by,  but  kept 
his  face  purposely  turned  away  from  me  to  the  other  side.     I 
patiently  waited  for  the  removal  of  tlie  dead  body  till  the 
evening,  when  I  desired  the  sepoys  who  guarded  me  to  apply 
for  it  being  removed.     They  returned,  and  told  me  that  they 
could  get  no  answer  respecting  it.     Night  came  on,  but  there 
was  no  appearance  of  an  intention  to  unfetter  me  from  the 
corpse.  Thecommandant  was  sitting  in  his  court,  administering. 
in  the  manner  I  have  before  described,  ^w^^ic^/  I  called  out  to 
him  myself  with  all  my  might,  but  could  get  no  answer  from 
him.    Nothing  could  equal  my  rage  and  consternation ;  for, 
exclusive  of  the  painful  idea  of  being  shackled  to  the  dead 
body  of  a  friend  I  loved,  another  circumstaaice  contributed 
to  make  it  a  serious  subject  of  horror.     In  those  climates,  the 
weather  is  so  '.ntcnsively  hot,  that  putrefaction  almost  instantly 
succeeds  death ;  and  meat  that  is  killed  in  the  morning,  and 
kept  in  the  shade,  will  be  unfit  for  dressing  at  night.     In  a 
suhject,  then,  on  whicli  putrefaction  had  made  advances  evea 
before  death,  and  which  remained  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
the  process  must  have  been  much  more  rapid.     So  far,  however, 
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from  compassionating  my  situation,  or  indulging  me  by  a 
removal  of  the  body,  their  barbarity  suggested  to  them  to 
make  it  an  instrument  of  punishment ;  and  they  pertinaciously 
adhered  to  the  most  mortifying  silence  and  disregard  of  my 
complaints.  For  several  days  and  nights  it  remained  attached 
to  me  by  the  irons.  I  grew  ahnost  distracted — wished  for  the 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  my  miseries  by  death,  and  could 
not  move  without  witnessing  some  now  stage  of  putrescence  it 
attained,  or  breathe  without  inhaling  the  putrid  effluvia  that 
arose  from  it — while  myriads  of  flies  and  loathsome  insect» 
rested  on  it,  the  former  of  which  every  now  and  then  visited 
mo,  crawling  over  my  face  and  hands,  and  lighting  in  hundreds 
on  my  victuals.  I  never  look  back  at  this  crisis  without 
confusion,  horror,  and  even  astonishment;  and,  were  it  not 
connected  with  a  chain  of  events  preceding  and  subsequent  to 
it,  too  well  known  by  respectable  people  to  be  doubted,  and 
too  much  interwo'on  with  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  last  war 
in  India  to  admit  of  doubt,  I  should  not  only  be  afraid  to  tell, 
but  absolutely  doubt  mvself  whether  the  whole  was  not  the 
illusion  of  a  dream,  rather  than  credit  the  possibility  of  iny 
enduring  such  unheard-of  hardships  without  loss  of  life  or 
deprivation  of  senses. 

'  At  last,  wlien  the  body  had  reached  that  shocking  loathsome 
state  of  putrefaction  which  threatened  that  further  delay  would 
render  removal  abominabh',  if  not  impossible,  the  monsters 
agreed  to  take  it  away  from  me — and  I  was  so  far  relieved: 
but  the  mortification  and  injury  I  underwent  from  it,  joined 
to  the  agitation  of  the  preceding  week,  made  a  visible  inroad 
on  my  health.  I  totally  lost  my  spirits;  my  appetite  entirely 
forsook  me :  my  long-nourished  hopes  fled  ;  and  I  looked 
forward  to  death  as  the  only  desirable  e\  ent  that  wad  within 
the  verge  of  likelihood  or  possibility. 

'  One  day,  my  opposite  friend  (the  native  prisoner)  gave 
me  a  look  of  the  most  interesting  and  encouraging  kind ;  and 
I  perceived  a  more  than  usual  bustle  in  the  citadel,  while  the 
sepoys  informed  me  that  they  were  ordered  on  immediate 
service,  and  that  some  events  of  great  importance  had  taken 
place.     From  this  feeble  gleam,  my  mind,  naturally  active, 
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though  depressed  by  circumstances  of  unusual  weight,  again 
took  fire,  and  hope  brightened  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  light 
the  prospect  before  me:  I  revolved  a  thousand  things,  and 
drew  from  them  a  thousand  surmises ;  but  all  as  yet  was  only 
conjecture  with  me.  In  a  day  or  two,  the  bustle  increased  to 
n  high  pitch,  accompanied  with  marks  of  consternation :  the 
whole  of  the  troops  in  the  citadel  were  ordered  to  march  ;  and 
tlic  commandant,  and  a  man  with  a  hammer  and  instruments, 
came  to  take  off  my  irons. 

«  While  they  were  at  work  taking  off  my  irons,  I  perceived 
that  they  wer-^  taking  off  those  of  the  native  prisoner  opposite 
to  nie  also.  He  went  away  under  a  guard  :  we  looked  at  each 
other  complacently,  nodded  and  smiled,  as  who  should  say, 
"Ave  hope  to  see  one  another  in  happier  times  not  far  distant." 
But,  alas!  vain  are  human  hopes,  and  short  and  dark  is  the 
extent  of  our  utmost  foresight !  This  unhappy  man,  without 
committing  any  sort  of  offence  to  merit  it,  but  in  conformity 
to  the  damnable,  barbarous  policy  of  those  countries,  was,  by 
the  jemadar's  orders,  taken  forth,  and  his  throat  cut !  This 
the  jemadar  himself  afterwards  acknowledged  to  me — AimJ, 
wliat  was  still  more  abominable  if  possible,  undertook  to 
justify  the  proceeding  upon  the  principles  of  reason,  sound 
sense,  and  precedent  of  Asiatic  policy.' 

This  sudden  resolution  to  release  Mr.  Campbell,  arose  froin 
a  descent  having  been  made  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  by  general 
Mathews,  who,  mounting  the  Hussaingurry  ghaut,  carrying 
every  thing  before  him,  with  the  fixed  bayonet,  was  now 
pushing  on  to  Hydernagur.  The  death  of  Hydcr  about  this 
time  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  British  arms. 

'  I  walked  out  of  the  citadel,'  says  Mr.  Campbell,  '  with 
two  or  three  men  who  had  got  charge  of  me :  it  was  a  deliglitful 
afternoon ;  and  my  sensations  on  once  more  revisiting  the  open 
air— at  again  viewing  the  vast  expanse  of  the  firmament  above, 
and  the  profusion  of  beauties  with  which  nature  embellished 

the    earth    beneath were   too   blissful,    too   sublime,    for 

description.  My  heart  beat  with  involuntary  transports  of 
gratitude  to  that  Ueii  g  from  which  all  sprung;;  and  I  felt  that 
man  is,  in  his  nature,  even  without  the  intervention  of  hif 
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reason,  a  being  of  devotion.  For  an  hour  of  such  delight  as 
I  then  experienced,  a  year  of  imprisonment  was,  I  thought, 
hardly  too  dear  a  price.  Those  exquisite  sensations  insensibly 
led  my  heart  to  the  most  flattering  presages :  the  animal  spirit 
appeared  to  have,  in  correspondence  with  the  body,  shaken 
off  a  load  of  chains ;  and  as  I  walked  along,  I  seemed  to  tread 
en  air. 

<  As  we  proceeded  forward,  we  found,  at  some  distance 
from  the  fort,  an  open  dooly,  into  which  the  guards  forcibly 
crammed  me;  and  I  was  carried  off,  still  attended  by  the 
same  men.  As  we  went  along,  they  gave  me  to  understand 
that  Hyat  Sahib,  the  jemadar,  was  at  a  place  ten  or  a  dozen 
miles  distant  from  Bidanore.  I  thought  it  within  myself  a 
most  extraordinar/  circumstance,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
for  what  purpose  he  required  my  presence  there.  Perhaps, 
thought  I,  it  is  to  deliver  me  personally  into  the  hands  oi 
Tippoo — perhaps  to  send  me  to  Seringapatam.  Suspense 
whetted  my  curiosity ;  and  impatience  to  know  my  fate,  set 
my  mind  afloat  ypon  a  wide  sea  of  conjecture.  Still,  however, 
my  senses  acknowledged  a  degree  of  pleasure  indescribabb — 
I  inhaled  the  fresh  air  with  greediness,  and,  as  I  snuffed  it 
in,  said  to  myself,  "  Well,  well — at  the  worst,  this  will 
enliven  my  spirits,  and  lay  up  a  new  stock  of  health  and 
vigour,  to  enable  me  to  endure  with  manhood  whatever  other 
sufferings  the  barbarians,  into  whose  hands  I  have  fallen,  mav 
have  in  store  for  me." 

*  When  we  had  got  about  a  mile  from  the  fort,  we  met  a 
person  attended  by  three  others,  all  on  horseback.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  rank  in  that  country,  and  I  recollected  tr 
have  seen  him  at  the  jemadar''s  durbar,  where  he  had  manifested 
a  favourable  disposition  towards  me,  looking  always  graciousl). 
and  nodding  to  me,  which,  considering  niy  circumstances  and 
his,  was  not  a  little  extraordinary.  The  moment  he  recognized 
me,  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  apparently  in  great  agitation : 
then  turning  to  the  guards,  ordered  theui  to  leave  me 
immediately — saying  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  bt 
answerable  for  the  consequences.  They  seemed  at  fir^t  in 
hesitate  whether  they  would  obey  him  or  not;   but  on  lii^ 
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shaking  at  them  his  sword,  which  was  all  along  drawM  in  his 
hand,  and  smeered  with  blood,  and  repeating  his  orders  a 
second  time  in  a  firm  and  decisive  tone  of  voice  and  nanner, 
they  all  ran  off. 

*  As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  he  revealed  to  me,  that  he  had 
all  along  known  who  I  was — had  most  heartiJy  pitied  my 
sufferings,  and  privately  entertained  the  most  anxious  wishes 
to  serve  me,   but  could  not  venture  to  interfere — the  leust 
jealousy,  when  once  awakened,  being  there  always  followed 
up  by  summary  punishment.     He  then  mentioned  his  name, 
informing  me  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  nabob  near  Vellore, 
'.vhose  dominions  had  been  wrested  from  him  by  force,  and 
united  to  the  Carnatic;    that  his  family  had  received  great 
favours  from  my  father,  in  return  for  which  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  do  me  every  service  in  his  power ;  but  that,  having 
been,  after  the  misfortunes  which  befel  his  family,  taken  into 
the  service  of  Hyder,  and  holding  then  a  place  of  consequence 
under  him,  he  was  disqualified  from  demonstrating  his  gratitude 
and  esteem  in  the  way  he  wished  :  he  added,  he  had  just  come 
from  the  summit  of  the  ghauts,  where  he  left  the  English 
army  porfed,  after  their  having  beat  the  Circar  troops,  and 
carried  all  the  strong  works  which  had  been  erected  for  the 
defence  of  the  passes,  and  were  deemed  from  their  situation 
impregnable :  that  the  jemadar,  Hyat  Sahib,  had  gone  thither 
to  encourage  the  troops,  and  animate  them  to  one  grand  effort 
of  resistance,  and  woultl  remain  there  till  the  succeeding  day 
— Here    he    stopped,    and    seemed    much    agitated ;    but, 
recovering   himself  soon,    said,    in   a   solemn  and   alarming 
manner,  "  This  day  I  heard  Hyat  Sahib  give  orders  to  bring 
you  before  him,  in  order  that  he  might  satiate  his  revenge  by 
your  death  !     How  happy  am  I  in  having  an  opportunity  to 
rescue  you !      I  will  carry  you  back  with  me,  therefore,  to 
Bidanore,  and  place  you  in  a  state  of  security  with  my  family.'' 

'  Such  unprecedented  generosity  affected  me  sensibly.  To 
run  such  a  hazard  as  he  must  have  incurred,  merely  from  a 
principle  of  gratitude  for  services  so  remote  in  both  time  and 
person,  was  more  than  we  could  hope  to  find  even  among 
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Englishmen,  who  boast  of  their  superior  justice  and  generosity 
— but  in  a  native  of  Hintloatan,  where  the  tide  oi'  human 
feeling  runs  rather  low,  was  astonishing.  As  well  as  my 
limited  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  enabled  me, 
I  endeavoured  to  make  him  a  suitable  acknowledgment :  in 
such  a  case,  dullness  must  have  become  eloquent ;  and  I 
lamented  that  my  deficiency  in  the  language  prevented  my 
giving  vent  to  the  extreme  fullness  of  my  heart.  He  seemed, 
however,  to  be  satisfied  with  my  meaning ;  and  I  was  just  on 
the  point  of  returning  with  him  to  llydernagiu',  when  we 
were  suddenly  startled  by  the  jemadar's  music,  which  was  soon 
al\erwards  succeeded  by  the  appearance  of  his  guards  advancing 
towards  us  at  some  distance.  He  seemed  confounded  and 
alarmed — lamented,  in  warm  term?;,  liis  incapacity  to  serve 
me — and,  pointing  to  a  ])ath  which  wound  through  a  wood 
that  lay  on  either  side  of  the  road,  directed  me  to  strike  into 
it  immediately,  saying,  that  by  following  that  route,  I  should 
certainly  fall  in  with  the  British  army.  He  then  rode  away, 
and  I  followed  his  advice,  and  proceeded  for  some  time  through 
the  wood  without  interruption;  for,  though  I  did  not  implicitly 
believe  the  assertion  that  Hyat  Sahib  meant  to  have  cut  me 
off,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
which  offered  to  effect  my  escape,  apprehending  a  worse  fate 
tban  death,  namely,  being  sent  prisoner  to  Seringapatam. 

*  Finding  myself  i'airly  extricated,  I  began  to  examine  niv 
situation,  and  to  reflect  on  the  different  conversations  which 
had  passed  between  Hyat  Sahib  and  me,  and  on  his  conduct 
previous  to  my  being  put  in  irons.  I  recollected  the 
information  I  had  from  time  to  time  received,  touching  the 
jemadar's  disposition,  Hyder's  death,  Tippoo  Sahib's  character 
and  avowed  hatred  of  Hyat,  and  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants. 
I  moreover  took  into  consideration,  tiiat  my  strength  \va> 
impaired,  and  my  constitution  undermined;  and  that  my 
prospects  in  India,  in  point  of  fame  or  emolument,  could  only 
be  promoted  by  some  extraordinary  exertion,  or  some  hazardous 
enterprise.  The  result  of  the  whoU:  was  a  determination  on 
my  part  to  return  back  to  the  fort,  and  venture  an  attempt  to 
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tiersimdc  the  jemadar  to  offer  proposals  for  an  accommoHation 
to  general  Maihewa,  and  to  make  me  the  instrument  of  hin 
negotiation. 

'In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  I  returned;  and  at 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  re-entered  the  tort,  and 
proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  jemadar,  where,  desiring  an 
audience,  I  was  admitted.  At  the  very  first  sight  of  him,  I 
could  [Kjrceive  in  his  appearance  all  the  mortification  of  falling 
power.  He  received  me  with  a  gloomy  countenance,  in  which 
there  was  more  of  thoughtful  sadness  than  of  vindictive  fury. 
After  a  minute's  silence,  however,  he  said  to  me,  "  Well,  sir ! 
you  have  heard,  I  suppose,  that  the  Phiglish  army  are  in 
possession  of  the  ghauts,  and  doubtless  know  that  the  customs 
of  this  country  authorise  my  proceeding  against  you  with  the 
utmost  rigour."  Here  he  pau-i'd  for  a  i'vw  moments — then 
proceeded  thus:  *'  Nevertheless,  in  c(msiderati(m  of  your 
family — in  consider/ition  of  the  regard  I  have  for  a  long  time 
conceived  of  you,  from  observing  your  conduct,  and  strict 
adherence  to  truth  in  answering  all  my  ([uestions,  and  still 
more  on  account  of  the  sufferings  which  you  have  sustained 
with  fortitude,  I  will  allow  you  to  escape:  haste  you,  then, 
away — f!y  from  this  fort  directly — begone  !"  Then  waving 
his  hand  as  a  signal  for  me  to  depart,  averted  his  face  from 
me,  and  looked  another  way."" 

Mr.  Campbell  seized  this  opportunity  to  operate  upon  the 
jemadar's  fears,  by  painting,  in  strong  colours,  the  danger  of 
his  situation  with  Tippoo,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  humanity, 
the  fidelity,  the  bravery,  and  the  generosity  of  the  English. 
His  reasoning  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  '  that  very 
night,'  says  our  author,  '  he  autiiorised  me  to  go  to  the  Britisli 
general;  and,  though  he  would  not  commit  himself  by  sending 
proposals  in  writing,  he  consented  to  receive  them  from  the 
general,  and  promiscfi  to  wait  for  my  return  till  daylight  the 
next  morning — adding,  that  if  I  did  not  appear  by  that  time, 
he  would  go  off  with  his  family  and  treasiu'e  to  some  other 
place,  and  set  the  town,  powder-magazine,  and  storehouses, 
on  fire,  leaving  a  person  of  distinguished  character  to  defend 
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the  citadel  or  inner  fort,  which  wan  strong,  with  a  deep  ditch, 
and  mounted  with  many  pieces  of  cannon,  and  Hcnd  immediate 
intelligence  to  an  nrmy  of  (j,000  horse  and  1,000  infantry, 
who  were  at  that  time  on  their  road  from  Seringapatani,  to 
hasten  their  progrcsH,  and  make  them  advance  with  all  possible 
rapidity ;  and  he  further  observed,  that  as  Tippoo  himself 
would  come  to  the  immediate  protection  of  his  country,  and, 
if  once  come  while  the  English  army  remained  in  the  open 
field,  would  give  them  cause  to  repent  their  temerity,  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost. 

*  Accompanied  by  a  person  who  had  officiated  sls  interpreter 
between  the  jemadar  and  me,  and  whose  good  offices  and 
influence  with  Hyat,  which  was  very  great,  I  had  been 
previously  lucky  enf)ugh  tc»  secure,  I  set  off  at  10  o'clock  at 
night,  on  horseback,  to  the  British  army.  My  companion 
was  in  high  spirits  when  we  set  out  from  the  fort;  but  as  we 
proceeded,  he  expressed  great  apprehension  of  being  shot  in 
approaching  the  camp,  and  earnestly  entreated  me  to  sleep  at 
a  choreltry,  which  lay  in  our  way,  till  morning.  His  terror 
must  have  been  great  indeed,  to  induce  him  to  make  such  a 
proposal,  as  he  knew  very  well  that  we  had  pledged  ourselves 
to  be  back  before  dawn  next  day.  I  ralhed  him  upon  his 
fears,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  there  was  not  the 
smallest  danger,  as  I  knew  how  to  answer  the  outposts,  when 
they  should  challenge  us,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their 
firing.  As  we  advanced  to  tlie  camp,  however,  his  trepidation 
increased;  and  when  we  approached  the  sentries,  I  was  obliged 
to  drag  him  along  by  force.  Then  his  fears  had  very  nearly 
produced  the  danger  he  dreaded,  (  '<?  almost  inevitable  effect 
of  cowardice)  ;  for  the  sentry  next  to  us,  hearing  the  rustling 
noise,  let  off  his  piece,  and  was  retreating  when  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  make  him  hear  me.  My  companion,  alarmed 
at  the  noise  of  the  musket,  fell  down  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror, 
from  which  it  was  some  time  before  he  was  completely  recovered. 
The  sentry  who  had  fired,  coming  up,  conducted  us  to  a  place 
where  other  sentries  were  posted,  one  of  whom  accompanied 
us  to  a  guard,  from  whence  we  were  brought  to  the  grand 
guard,  and  by  them  conducted  to  the  general. 
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♦  I  WHH  no  IcwH  pl(>ai4C(l  than  surprised  to  find,  that  the 
coinniaiulor  of  this  (gallant  and  hucccsstul  little  army  was 
geocrai  Mathews — an  old  frienii  of  my  father's,  and  a  jKTson 
with  whom  I  liud  served  in  the  cavalry  stxjn  after  I  entered 
the  service.  When  I  arrived,  he  was  fast  asleep  upon  the 
bare  ground  in  a  choreltry.  His  dubash,  whoso  name  was 
Snake,  recollected  me  inuTiediatcly,  and  was  ahnoj^t  as  much 
frightened  at  my  appearance  at  first,  as  my  interpreter 
companion  was  at  the  shot  of  the  sentry  ,  for  it  was  full  five 
uionlhs  since  my  hair  and  beard  had  been  both  shaved  at  the 
same  time,  during  which  period  a  comb  had  never  touched 
my  head  :  I  had  no  hat — no  stockings— was  clad  in  a  pair  of 
very  ra<jged  breeclies,  a  shirt  which  was  so  full  of  holes  that 
U  resembled  rather  a  net  than  a  web  of  cloth,  and  r\  waistcoat 

liich  had  been  made  for  a  man  twice  my  si/e — while  my  feet 
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wore  defended  from  the  stones  only  by  a  p'>ir  of  Indian  slippers. 
Snake,  ai.  soon  as  he  was  able  to  conquer  his  terror,  and  itop 
tiio  loijuaclous  eftusums  of  astonishment,  brought  me  tt>  the 
general,  whom  I  found  fast  asleep.  We  avnke  him  with 
great  difficulty,  and,  on  his  discovering  me,  ixpr^ssed  great 
pleasure  and  surprise  at  so  unexpected  a  meeting;  for,  though 
he  had  heard  of  my  imprisonment  at  Bidanore,  he  did  not 
expect  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  my  company  so  soon. 

'  Having  stated  to  the  general  the  nature  and  object  of  my 
mission,  and  related  to  him  what  had  happened  in  the  fort, 
he  instantly  saw  the  great  advantages  that  must  accrue  from 
such  an  arrangement — entered  into  a  full  but  short  discussion 
of  the  business — settled  with  me  the  pltin  to  be  pursued  in 
case  of  Hyat  Sahib's  acceding  to  r-  dissenting  from  the  terms 
he  proposed  to  offer;  and  in  less  iii-r  m  hour  aftt>r  my  arrival, 
I  was  dispatched  back  to  the  fort  in  the  general's  palanquin, 
with  a  cowl  from  him,  signifyinj^  that  the  jemadar  Hyat  Sahib's 
power  and  influence  should  not  be  lessened,  if  he  should  quietly 
surrender  up  the  fort.  Before  my  departure,  the  general 
expressed,  in  the  warmest  terms,  his  approbation  of  my  conduct; 
and  added,  that  considering  the  importance  of  the  fort,  the 
extensive  influence  of  Hyat  Sahib,  and  the  advantages  that 
might  be  derived  from  his  experience  and  abilities,  coupled 
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with  the  enfeebled  state  of  his  army,  the  benefits  of  such  a 
rtegociation  scarcely  admitted  of  calcidalion. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  very  flattering  circumstances  with 
which  my  present  pursuit  was  attended,  I  could  not  help,  as 
I  returned  to  Hydernagur,  finding  some  uneasy  sensations, 
arifeinff  from  the  immediate  n^turc  of  the  business,  and  from 
fliy  knowledge  of  the  faithle?'-.  disposition  of  Asiatics,  and  the 
little  difficulty  they  find  in  violating  any  moral  principle,  if  it 
happetis  to  elash  with  their  interest,  or  if  a  breach  of  it 
pi^niises  any  advantage.  I  considered  that  it  was  by  no 
means  iitipossible,  that  some  resolution  adverse  to  my  project 
might  have  been  adopted  in  my  absence,  and  that  the  jemadar's 
policy  might  lead  him  to  make  my  destruction  a  sort  of 
propitiation  for  his  former  offences,  and  to  send  me  and  the 
cowl  together  to  Tippoo,  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  resentment. 
These  thoughts,  I  own,  made  a  very  deep  impression  on  my 
mind—but  were  again  effaced  by  the  reflection,  that  a  laudable 
riieasure,  once  begun,  ought  to  be  persevered  in,  and  that  the 
accomplishing  a  plan  of  such  importance  and  incalculable  public 
utility,  might  operate  still  further  by  example,  and  produce 
consequences  of  which  it  was  impossible  at  the  present  to  form 
a  conception.  Those,  and  a  variety  of  such  suggestions, 
entirely  overcame  the  scruples  and  fears  of  the  danger ;  and  I 
once  niore  entered  the  fort  of  Hydernagur.  At  this  time  the 
British  troops  were,  by  detaching  a  part  with  a)lonel  Macleod, 
to  get  round  the  fort,  and  attack  it  in  rear,  and,  by  death 
and  sickness,  reduced  to  less  than  400  Europeans  and  700 
sepoys,  without  ordnance. 

'  When  I  delivered  the  cowl  to  the  jemadar,  he  read  it, 
and  seemed  pleased,  but  talked  of  four  or  five  days  to  consider 
of  an  answer,  and  seemed  to  be  wavering  in  his  mind,  and 
labouring  under  the  alternate  impulses  of  opposite  motives  and 
contradictory  passions.  I  saw  that  it  was  a  crisis  of  more 
importance  than  any  other  of  my  life — a  crisis  in  which  delay, 
irresolution,  or  yielding  to  the  protractivc  expedients  of  Hyat, 
might  be  fatal.  To  prevent,  therefore,  the  effects  of  either 
treachery  or  repentance,  I  took  advantage  of  the  general 
confusion  and  trepidation  which  prevailed  in  the  fort — collectod 
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the  Arcot  sepoys,  who,  to  the  lunnher  of  400,  weie  prisoners 
at  large — posted  them  at  the  gates,  powder-magazines,  and 
other  ciitical  situations;  and,  having  taken  these  and  other 
precautions,  went  out  to  the  general,  who,  according  to  the 
plan  concerted  Iwtween  us,  had  pushed  on  with  the  advanced 
guard;  and,  conducting  him  into  the  fort  with  hardly  an 
attendant,  brought  him  straight  to  the  jemadar's  presence 
while  he  yet  remained  in  a  state  of  indecision  and  terror. 
General  Mathews,  in  his  first  interview  with  the  jemadar,  did 
every  thing  to  re-assure  him,  and  confirmed  with  the  most 
solemn  asseverations  the  terms  of  the  cowl ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  latter  acceded  to  the  propositions  contained  in  it, 
and  the  British  colours  for  the  first  timv  waved  upon  the  walls 
of"  the  chief  fort  of  the  country  of  IJidanore. 

'  Having  thus  contributed  to  put  this  important  garrison, 
with  all  its  treasures,  which  certainly  were  immense,  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  company,  will  out  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  or 
even  the  striking  of  a  single  blow,  my  exultation  was 
inconceivable;  and,  much  tliough  I  wanted  money,  I  can 
with,  truth  aver,  that  avarice  had  not  even  for  m\  instar.c  the 
least  share  in  n>y  sensuiions.  It  is  true,  the  consciousnts?!  of 
my  services  assured  me  of  a  reward ;  but  how  that  reward  was 
to  accrue  to  me,  never  once  was  the  subject  of  my  contemplation 
— much  less  did  1  think  of  availing  myself  of  the  instant 
occasion  to  obtain  it.  How  far  my  delicacy  wi  the  occasion 
may  be  censured  or  approved,  I  cannot  tell;  but  if  I  got 
nothing  by  it,  I  have  at  least  the  consolation  to  reflect  that  I 
escaped  calunmy,  which  was  with  a  most  unjustifiable  and 
unsparing  hand  lavished  on  others.  The  general,  it  is  true, 
promised  that  I  should  remain  with  him  till  he  made  some 
arrangements ;  and  Hyat  Sahib  offered,  on  his  part,  to  make 
me,  through  the  general,  a  handsome  present.  The  general, 
however,  became  ilissatisfied  with  me;  and  I  neither  got  Hyat 
Sahib's  present,  nor  ever  received  even  a  rupee  of  the  vast 
spoil  found  there. 

'  Here  1  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  say  something 
of  general  Mathews,   and,   while  I  deplore  the  unfortunate 
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turn  in  his  temper,  which  injured  me,  and  tarnished  in  some 
measure  his  good  quahties,  to  rescue  him  from  the  unmerited 
obloquy  which  the  ignorant,  the  interested,  and  the  envious, 
have  thrown  upon  his  fame.  Light  he  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
and  hallowed  be  the  turf  that  pillows  tlie  head  of  the  soldier-, 
he  was  calumniated;  and  although  lie  did  not  use  me  as  I 
had  reason  to  hope  he  would,  I  will,  as  far  as  I  can,  rescue 
his  fame  from  gross  misrepresentation.' 

General  Mathews,  however,  allowed  his  success  to  beget  a 
spirit  of  presumption,  which  terminated  in  his  capture,  when 
Tippoo  compelled  him  to  take  poison  in  prison  I     Previous  to 
this  the  general  broke  his  agreement  with  the  jemadar,  and 
ordered  our  author  away,  at  an  hour's  notice,  with  dispatches 
to  INIadras  and  Bengal.     But  the  mortification  he  felt  at  this 
ungenerous  treatment,  added  to  a  change  of  diety   had  an 
alarming  effect  on  his  constitution.     He  was  seized  with  tht 
most  excruciating  pains,  his  functions  were  lost  in  debility, 
and  his  head  seemed  deranged.     Still  he  pushed  forward  on 
his  journey  with  a  strong  resolution  to  fulfil  his  orders;  but, 
at  last,  he  became  speechless  and  unable  to  stand.     Having 
recovered  a  little  he  sailed  from  Anjengo  to  Tellicherry.     Here 
he  met  with  an  honest  attorney,  who  had  the  management  of 
his  affairs,  but  who,  jiavin^  received  so  many  proofs  of  his 
death,    was   both   surprised   and   pleasetl   to  see   him.     He 
presented  Mr.  Campbell  with  an  exact  account  of  his  affairs 
down  to  that  day.     From  this  place  Mr.  Campbell  proceeded 
over  land   to  Madras,   a  distance  of  800  miles.      When  at 
Tanjore  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  an  eye-witness  to  that 
extraordinary  and  horrid  ceremony,  the  burning  of  a  Gentoo 
woman  with  the  body  of  her  husband,  which  we  shall  give  as 
minuted  dowp.  by  him  at  the  time  it  happened.     He  relates  ii 
as  follows : 

*  This  day,  ,  I  went  to  see  a  Gentoo  woman 

resign  herself  to  be  burned  along  with  the  corpse  of  her 
deceased  husband. 

'  The  place  fixed  upon  for  this  tragic  scene,  was  a  small 
islet  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  Cavery. 
about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  fort  of  Tanjore. 
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•  When  I  came  to  the  sjwt,  I  found  the  victim,  who 
appeared  to  be  above  16,  sitting  on  tlie  ground,  dressed  in 
the  Gentoo  manner,  with  a  wliite  cloth  wrapped  round  her, 
some  white  flowers  like  jessamines  hanging  round  her  neck, 
and  some  of  them  hanging  from  her  hair.  There  were  about 
20  women  sitting  on  their  hams  round  her,  holding  a  white 
handkerchief,  extended  horizontally  over  her  liead,  to  shade 
her  from  the  sun,  which  was  excessively  hot,  it  being  then 
about  noon. 

'  At  about  20  yards  from  where  she  was  sitting,  and  facing 
her,  there  were  several  Bramins  busy  in  constructing  a  pile 
with  billets  of  firewood:  the  pile  was  about  eight  feet  long, 
and  four  broad.  They  first  began  by  driving  some  upright 
stakes  into  the  ground,  and  then  built  up  the  middle  to  about 
the  height  of  three  feet  and  a  half  with  billets  of  wood. 

'  The  dead  husband,  who,  from  his  appearance,  seemed  to 
be  alx)ut  60  years  of  age,  was  lying  close  by,  stretched  out 
on  a  bier,  made  of  bamboo  canes.  B'our  Bramins  walked  in 
procession  three  times  round  the  dead  body,  first  in  a  dire^  ■  :i 
contrary  to  the  sun,  and  afterwards  other  three  times  in  a 
direction  with  the  sun,  all  the  while  muttering  incantations ; 
and  at  each  round  or  circuit  they  made,  they  untwisted,  and 
immediately  again  twisted  up  the  small  long  lock  of  liair  which 
is  left  unshaven  at  the  back  of  their  heads. 

'  Some  other  Bramins  were  in  the  mean  time  employed  in 
sprinkling  water  out  of  a  green  leaf,  rolled  up  like  a  cup, 
upon  a  small  heap  of  cakes  of  dry  cow-dung,  with  which  the 
pile  was  afterwards  to  be  set  on  fire. 

'  An  old  Bramin  sat  at  the  north-cast  corner  of  the  pile 
upon  his  hams,  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  on,  reading,  I 
t^uppose,  the  shnster,  or  their  scriptures,  from  a  book 
composed  of  cajan  leaves. 

'  Having  been  present  now  nearly  an  hour,  I  inquired 
when  they  meant  to  set  the  pile  on  fire :  they  answered,  in 
about  two  hours.  As  this  spectacle  was  most  melancholy, 
and  naturally  struck  me  with  horror,  and  as  I  had  only  gone 
there  to  assure  myself  of  the  trutft  of  such  sacrifices  being' 
)nadi\  I  went  away  towards  the  fort.     After  I  was  gone  about 
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500  yards,  th.y  sent  some  one  to  tell  me  they  would  burn 
immetliately;  on  which  I  returned,  and  found  the  woman 
had  been  moved  from  where  she  was  sitting  to  the  river, 
where  the  Bramins  were  bathing  her.  On  taking  her  out  ot' 
the  water,  they  put  some  money  in  her  hand,  which  she 
dipped  in  the  river,  and  divided  among  the  iJramius:  she 
had  then  a  yellow  cloth  rolled  partially  round  her.  They  put 
some  red  colour,  about  tlie  size  of  a  sixpence.,  on  the  centre 
of  her  forehead,  and  rubbed  something  that  appeared  to  me 
to  be  clay.  She  was  then  led  to  the  pile,  rouiid  which  she 
walked  three  times  as  the  sun  goes :  she  then  mounted  it  at 
the  north-east  corner^  without  any  assistance ;  and  sat  herself 
down  on  the  right  side  of  her  husband,  who  had  V(eeii 
previously  laid  upon  the  pile.  She  then  unscrewed  the  pins 
which  fastened  the  jewels  or  nilver  rings  on  her  arms :  after 
she  had  taken  them  off,  she  sliut  them,  and  screwed  in  the 
pins  again,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  two  women  who  were 
standing:  she  unscrewed  her  car-rings,  and  other  toys,  with 
great  composure,  and  divided  thein  among  the  women  uho 
were  with  her.  There  seemed  to  bo  some  little  squabble 
about  the  distributioji  of  her  jewels,  which  she  settled  with 
great  precision ;  and  then,  falling  gently  backwards,  pulled 
a  fold  of  the  yellow  cloth  over  her  face,  turned  her  breast 
towards  her  husband's  side,  and  laid  her  right  arm  over  her 
breast ;  and  in  this  posture  she  remained  without  moving. 

*  Just  before  she  \ay  down,  the  Bramins  put  some  rice  ii; 
her  lap,  and  also  some  into  the  mouth  and  on  the  long  gia^ 
beard  of  her  husband  :  they  then  sprinkled  some  water  on  tin 
bead,  breast,  and  feet  of  l)oth,  .ind  tied  them  gently  together 
round  the  middle  with  a  slender  bit  of  rope :  ihoy  then  ra'sed 
as  it  were,  a  little  wall  of  wocxl  lengtliways  on  two  sides  ol'the 
pile,  so  as  to  raise  it  above  the  level  of  the  bodies;  and  then 
put  cross  pieces,  so  as  to  preveiit  the  billets  of  wood  froiit 
pressing  on  them  :  they  then  poured  on  the  pile,  above  wheie 
the  woman  lav,  a  potful  of  something  that  appealed  to  me  to 
be  oil;  after  this  they  heaped  more  wood,  to  the  height  ol 
about  four  feet  above  where  the  bodies  wore  built  in ;  so  that 
.■»ll  I  m»w  saw  was  a  stack  of  firewood. 
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'  One  of  the  Bramiiis,  I  observed,  stood  at  the  end  <tf  the 
pile  next  the  wonimrs  head — was  calling  to  her  through  the 
interstices  of  the  wood,  and  laughe<l  several  times  during  the 
conversation.  Lastly  they  overspread  the  pile  with  wet  straw, 
nnd  lied  it  on  witli  ropes. 

*  A  Bramin  then  took  a  handful  of  straw,  which  he  set  on 
tire  at  the  little  heap  of  burning  cakes  of  cow-dung;  and, 
standing  to  windward  of  the  pile,  he  let  the  wind  drive  the 
flame  from  the  straw  till  it  catched  the  pile.  Fortunately,  at 
this  instar* ,  the  wind  rose  much  higher  than  it  had  been  any 
part  of  the  day ;  and  in  an  instant  the  flames  pervaded  tiie 
whole  pile,  and  it  burnt  with  great  fury.  I  listened  a  few 
seconds,  but  could  not  distinguish  any  shrieks,  which  might 
perhaps  be  owing  to  my  being  then  to  windward.  In  a  very 
few  minutes,  the  pile  became  a  heap  of  ashes. 

*  During  the  whole  time  of  this  process,  which  lasted  from 
first  to  last  alx>ve  two  hours  before  we  lost  sight  of  the  woman 
by  her  being  built  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pile,  I  kept  my 
eyes  almost  constantly  upon  her ;  and  I  declare  to  God  that  I 
could  not  perceive,  either  in  lier  countenance  or  limbs,  the 
least  trace  of  eitlK'r  litorror,  fear,  or  even  heeiUition :  l>er 
countenance  was  iKDrfectly  composed  and  plaod ;  and  she  was 
not,  I  am  jwsitive,  cither  intoxicated  or  stupified.  From 
several  circumstances,  I  thought  the  Bramins  exulted  in  this 
hcliish  sacrifice,  and  did  not  seem  at  all  displeased  that 
Europeans  should  be  witnesses  of  it."* 

At  Negapatnam  our  traveller  was  obliged  to  embark  for 
Madras,  the  communication  by  land  being  interrupted  by  the 
enemy's  troops.  It  might  be  supposed  that  adventure  was  at 
an  end,  but  it  fell  out  otherwise ;  for,  as  he  approached  Madras, 
he  was  taken  by  a  French  frigate !  This  ^^peared  to  be  the 
greatest  misfortune  he  had  yet  met  with :  for,  as  the  chief 
officers  in  India  had  difJ'ered  on  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  the 
French  had  just  delivr?  ,1  300  up  to  Tippoo,  and  their  fate 
was  such  as  would  harrow  up  the  son)  to  relate.  Campbell 
knew  his  fate  could  the  tyrant  only  get  him  within  his  j  >'  jr. 
Fortune,  however,  again  was  favourable,  and  snatched  him 
from  the  jaws  of  destruction.     '  Having  struck  our  colours,' 
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says  he,  '  to  the  French  frigate,  the  captain  ordered  us  to 
follow  her,  and  steered  to  the  northward.  We  obeyed  hini 
for  some  tume :  at  length  night  fell ;  and,  a  fresh  and  favourable 
breeze  fortunately  aiding  the  attempt,  we  put  about,  ran  for 
Madras,  and  luckily  dropt  anchor  safp  in  the  roads.  In  the 
escapes  1.  Inad  hitherto  had,  there  won  uiwayt!  sorse  di^^igfeeablc 
circumstince  to  alloy  the  pleasure  .siisir,  ,f  iVom  'hen) — In  this 
instance,  my  joy  was  pure  and  isHqualiiied ;  and  I  looked 
forward  with  a  reasonable  h  "iie  thai  tiie  Torst  ^  js  uW    ver."' 

From  Madras  hr  sailed  ijr'nediatt  )y  to  Calcutta,  where  he 
entered  into  a  negoiif?  "\on  witii  Mr.  Hastings,  on  behalf  ol' 
Hyat  Sahib.  Considering  himself  in  a  degree  jjle^ed  to 
obtain  him  satisfaction  for  the  ;>urrender  oi  Ijidanore,  he 
detkTmined  to  prot^eed  to  J'.onibay.  Put  th<^  chugrin  he  felt 
at  hi:j  disappointments  threw  him  into  .!  fit  o:  sickness,  which 
•  rmfined  him  to  his  bed  for  six  weeks.  After  staying  some 
liiu^c  at  Bombay,  he  visited  Surat,  and  thus  travelled  more 
ban  i,!,000  miles  in  India,  besides  his  sea  voyages.  Feeling 
a  cunoijity  to  see  China,  he  sailed  to  Canton.  At  this  place 
he  embarked  on  board  the  Ponsborne  East-Indiaman,  and, 
after  a  tolerable  voyage  of  five  Jiionths  and  two  days,  got  on 
board  a  fishing-boat  off  Falmouth,  and  was  put  on  shore 
there,  having  been  exactly  four  years  and  five  days  from 
England. 
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''pHIS  valuable  work  was  pubhshed  in  England  in  1801. 
The  author  is  a  learned  Frenchman,  who  spent  two 
years  in  Greece,  and  whose  warm  and  brilliant  imagination, 
and  variety  of  description,  and  indignation  against  tyranny, 
have  combined  to  render  him  a  favourite  with  the  public. 

He  first  visited  Cyprus,  which  we  noticed  in  the  preceding 
journey,  and  then  Egypt.  From  Alexandria  he  sailed  for 
the  island  of  Candia,  '  but  the  westerly  wind,'  says  he, 
'  drove  us  out  of  our  course,  although  it  was  not  yet  very 
violent ,  nor  the  sea  very  high.  Our  little  vessel  which  sailed 
rather  ill,  did  not  work  much  better;  and  from  my  conversations 
with  the  captain,  I  had  no  reason  to  conceive  a  high  idea  of  his 
skill  in  navigation.  He  related  to  me,  for  instance,  as  a  very 
simple  event,  that  the  preceding  year  he  had  lost,  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  the  vessel,  which  he  then  commanded,  because, 
liavui^  tnnd"  a  mistake  in  his  reckoning,  he  thought  himself 
far  from  th  land,  at  the  very  moment  when  she  was  fi^A 
away  on  it.  But  his  ^caiares  changed,  his  voice  laultered, 
and  big  tears,  long-restiained,  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  trickled 
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down  the  wrinkles  with  which  iige  had  furrowed  his  I'acCj 
whrn  he  spoke  to  me  of  another  accident,  in  the  recollection 
of  which  he  was  wholly  absorbed.  A  ft'W  years  ago  his  only 
son,  who  sailed  with  hiui  in  these  sarnc  seas  of  the  Levant, 
had,  in  a  heavy  gale,  been  crushed  to  death  under  his  eyes, 
between  the  vessel  and  the  boat.  He  wa»  inconsolable  at  this 
loss,  and  his  head  was  really  affected  by  it. 

'  We  remarked,  and  this  observation  is  well  known  to 
navigators  who  frequent  those  seas,  that,  along  the  coast  of 
Caramania,  the  cun-ents  set  to  the  south-west;  their  impulse 
was  favourable  to  us,  and  diminished  the  action  of  the  westerly 
wind,  which  did  not  quit  us  during  the  day.  However,  it 
had  lost  nuich  of  its  strength :  the  sea  had  fallen,  and  the 
different  aspects  of  the  land,  which  our  continual  change  ot 
situation  rendered  very  diversified,,  made  our  voyage  an 
agreeable  excursion.  Towards  the  sea,  we  also  had  objects 
which  interrupted  its  tiresome  sameness:  some  vessels  were 
sailing  near  ours,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  rose,  like  a  floating 
mountain,  a  caravel  belonging  to  the  grand  signior :  thus  art' 
called  the  ships  of  war  of  the  Turkish  navy ;  their  elevation 
above  the  water  is  excessive:  their  stern  is,  besides,  of  a 
disproportionate  height.  This  structure,  which  gives  great 
hold  to  the  wind  even  on  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  occasions  her 
to  be  difficult  to  manage,  and  exposes  lier  to  make  considerable 
lee- way,  as  well  us  to  all  the  ^ivJence  of  a  heavy  sea:  in  an 
action,  the  enemy's  shot  find  a  greater  surface  to  strike;  the 
vessel  is  a  heavy  sailer,  and  not  sure  in  stays ;  added  to  this, 
the  rigging  is  incomplete  and  confounded ;  .  the  artillery, 
entirely  oi'  brass,  is  composed  of  pieces  of  different  calibres, 
which  makes  it  tedious  and  difficult  to  serve  them,  and  the 
gun-decks,  being  always  lumbered,  likewise  clog  a  service, 
which  the  difference  of  the  weight  of  metal  necessarily  renders 
confused.  From  uch  great  defects  in  the  construction  and 
rigging  of  the  Turkish  men  of  war,  and  even  the  nature  oi 
the  wood  with  which  they  are  built,  it  is  easy  to  remark  the 
infancy  or  rather  the  barbarism  of  navigation. 

'  And  the  men  who  conduct  these  shapeless  masses,   are 
a'  J  the  most  ignorant  in  the  »vorl )      There  are  few  among 
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them  who  ere  fV.niiliarly  ac(|uainted  with  the  use  of  the 
compass,  who  kjiow  how  to  find  and  mark  their  route  on  a 
chart,  who  are  capable  ol"  observing  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
above  the  hori/on,  wlien  it  passes  the  meridian,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  latitude;  nor  is  there  one  who  has  any  idea  of 
geogra})hy.  It  may  bo  remembered  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  war  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks,  it  was 
impossible  to  persuade  the  latter  that  the  Russian  fleets  could 
reach  Constantinople  by  another  route  than  by  the  Black  sea. 
In  viiin  was  pointed  out  to  them  on  the  chart  the  route  which 
brought  ships  from  the  Baltic  into  the  Archipelago;  the 
divan,  in  which  sat  the  high  admiral  himself,  persisted  in 
considering  the  thing  as  impracticable ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
enemy's  fleet  arrived  in  the  seas  of  Turkey,  that  the  possibility 
of  this  voyage  began  to  obtain  credit. 

'  Towards  the  evening,  a  multitude  of  fishes  of  the  small 
species  of  tunny  appeared  all  at  once  near  the  ship ;  they 
divided  with  extreme  rapidity  the  surface  of  the  waves,  which 
they  caused  to  bubble,  and  they  darted  sometimes  out  of  the 
water  by  quick  and  tumultuous  heaps;  these  sudden  passages 
of  fish,  swimming  in  close  columns,  are,  in  the  eyes  of 
navigators,  a  certain  presage  of  bad  weather.  In  ^act,  the 
sky  was  charged  with  vapours,  and  the  horizon  began  ♦o  bo 
covered  with  clouds,  which,  to  the  north-west,  were  intersed^c 
by  some  vivid  and  repeated  flashes  of  lightning.  The  captain, 
faint  and  trembling,  told  me  that  it  was  uncommon  to  sail  in 
these  seas,  without  encountering  some  violent  storm;  he  added 
that,  the  year  before,  he  had  been  caught  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
wJiich  had  put  him  in  the  greatest  danger.  In  consequence, 
he  ordered  several  sails  to  be  taken  in,  although  the  weather 
was  yet  very  fine,  and  employed  some  precautions  which  were 
not  attended  with  great  success. 

'  After  having  exhorted  my  timid  skipper  to  courage  and 
vigilance,  I  went  to  bed  and  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  At  two 
H'lock  in  the  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  a  great  noise,  and 
by  cries  of  "  The  axes,  the  axes !  Cut !  cut  away  f  I 
sp  •  '•  on  deck,  ant'  \  saw  that,  notwithstanding  his  alarms 
I'  i  : 'i-ecautions,  the  r -ptain  had  not  the  less  suflered  himself 
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to  be  siirpvisfd  by  n  very  heavy  scjuall,  which,  bursting;  all 
at  once  oil  iht'  vi'ssel,  still  pressed  with  more  sail  than  she 
could  carry,  had  overpowered  her  to  such  a  uegree  that  she 
was  almost  half  under  water,  and  on  the  point  of  being  entirely 
buried  in  the  ^vaves.  We  contrived  to  right  her,  by  cutting 
f":>in»  '<l'  lie  running  rigging  and  splitting  a  sail;  a  few 
tnonients  more,  and  we  should  have  been  swallowed  up.  I 
complinrented  the  captain  on  his  skill,  and  returned  to  my 
bed,  fully  promising  myself  not  to  make  a  long  voyage, 
under  the  guidance  of  such  seamen,"' 

At  last,  M.  Si.  1  '  vast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Rhodes. 
*  This  island,'  he  observes,  '  is  much  longer  than  it  is  broad, 
its  great  strength,  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  is  about 
12  leagues;  it  is  but  six  in  breadth,  and  its  circuit  is  commonlv 
estimated  at  41  leagues.  Its  form  is  nearly  triangular,  whence 
it  obt?"ned  the  name  of  Trinacria^  which  it  bore  in  former 
times,  with  a  great  many  others. 

'  The  city  which  bears  the  same  name  of  Rhodes,  and 
which  is  the  capital  of  the  island  as  well  as  the  chief  seat  of 
its  government,  is  situated  to  the  north-east.  It  is  fortified, 
and  its  ramparts  partake  of  the  state  ^'f  neglect  and  decay  ot 
every  thing  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  But  proud 
recollections  are  attached  to  them,  and  will  preser\  them 
eternally  in  the  memory  of  mankind ;  they  will,  to  the  latest 
posterity,  be  a  testimony  of  what  valour  can  achieve  agaiikt 
the  most  formidable  forces,  valour  which  duty  and  a  sense  of 
honour  alone  inspired,  and  which  was  neither  sullied  hv  tlic 
ambition  of  (  )nquests,  nor  the  allurement  of  the  spoils  of  ih- 
vanquished.  It  was  on  this  theatre  of  glory  that  Villiersde 
rile  Adiun,  loaded  w  ith  years  and  with  the  palms  of  heroism, 
and  who,  to  he  one  of  the  most  renowned  generals  in  the 
world,  wanted  no  more  than  the  ccinmand  of  a  large  arnu. 
inspiritin;-  a  handful  of  combatuuts  already  multiplied  In 
their  c\\  (courage,  long  checked  the  attacks  and  efforts  ol 
the  victorious  arras  of  the  proud  Soliman.  History  lias 
transmitted  to  us  the  unheard-of  prodigies  which  r^deid 
illustrious  the  defence  of  Rhodes.  Soliman"'s  triumph,  whidi 
cost  him  100,000  of  his  best  troops,  was  at  least  not  profaned 
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by  acts  of  atrociousnesfi  ami  l)arl)nrity ;  and  he  gave  not  the 
example  of  the  aliomir  le  cruelty,  wliicli,  in  tonteuipt  «!' 
solemn  conventions,  tlu'  ln.'utenant  of  one  of  his  successors,  a 
warrior  who  knew  only  how  to  he  ferocious-  exercised,  at  the 
capture  of  Famaf^usta,  towards  its  valiant  defender.  The 
Ottoman  prince  was  ac<|uainted  with  uH  the  value  of  courage; 
lie  understood  how  to  appreciate  it,  an«l  pay  it  hon>age  even 
in  his  enemies:  he  loaded  the  grand  master  Villiers  de  Tile 
Adam  with  attention  and  deference,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
liini  forget  the  blow  which  the  fate  of  arms  hud  just  given  him. 

'  In  several  places  of  the  city  of  llhodcs  are  still  to  he  seen 
•narks  of  the  ancient  possession  ol"  the  order  of  St.  .lohn  <>f 
Jerusalem;  a  long  street  there  preserves  the  name  of  Uitv  dcs 
Chi'vcdiers ;  it  is  perfectly  straight,  and  formed  of  old  houses, 
on  which  remain  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  members  of  that 
order.  Some  of  these  buildings  still  exhibit  tlu;  arms  of  the 
j)ope;  and  it  is  rather  astonishing  that  the  Turks,  consunnnate 
masters  in  the  infernal  art  of  destruction,  have  respected  these 
emblems  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  catholic  |)ontiff'  whom  they 
hold  in  abhorrence,  because  they  consider  him  as  the  natural 
and  irreconcileable  enemy  of  their  religion.  However,  we 
cease  to  be  sur})rised  at  this  sort  of  inconsistency  of  the  actions 
ol'  the  Mussidmans,  when  we  have  seen  them,  in  oiu-  days, 
Hy  to  arms,  and  take  a  very  active  part  in  a  war,  one  of  the 
motives  of  which  is  the  re-establishn»ent  oilhe  court  of  Rome 
and  of  the  order  i>\'  Malta. 

'  In  the  harbour  (jf  Rhodes,  I  learnt  how  sailors  contrive  to 
get  rid  of  rats  that  are  troublesome,  and  to  make  them  pass  to 
their  neighbours.  Our  vessel  was  full  of  these  gnawing 
animals;  they  there  occasioned  considerable  havock,  and  de- 
voured or  spoilt  the  })rovisions.  A  Greek  'iark,  loaded  with 
apples,  came  and  cast  anchor  near  us.  Our  sailors,  without 
making  the  smallest  noise,  ran  out  to  her,  dining  the  night, 
a  hawser  or  cablet,  and  then  dri'w  it  tight,  so  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  bridge  to  the  rats:  the  lattei',  attracted  by  the  smell 
of  the  a})ples,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  passed,  without 
the  exception  of  a  single  one,  into  the  bark,  and  there  gave 
the  Greeks  reason  to  curse  their  neighbour. 
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*  Who  has  not  lu-anl  ot"  tlic  famous  col<  shuh,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  whiih,  Jx-ing  piur^d,  it  is  said,  ul  the 
entrance  of  the  hnrhour  of  Hliodc  ,  was  tall  enuiigh  for  ships 
to  pass  between  its  legs?  Aeeorditi<^  to  PiiMy,  this  was  a 
monunient  which  eonuiianded  admiration.  It  was  the  produc- 
tion of  an  artist,  horn  at  Lindus,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  and  a  pupil  of  I,\-.ij)pus,  a  statJiary  of  great 
celebrity.  Other  historians  affirm  that  he  only  began  it,  and 
that,  having  killed  himself,  another  sculptor  of  the  same 
country  completed  the  work.  Be  this  as  it  may,  twelve  years 
were  consumed  in  erecting  this  colossus.  Its  height  was 
seventy  cubits,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  five  of  our 
feet ;  some  authors  have  carried  it  to  eighty  cubits,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  even  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  At  the  expiration  of  fifty-six  years,  it  was  thrown  down 
by  an  eartlujuake ;  and  prostrate  as  it  lay,  it  still  appeared  a 
prodigy.  Few  men  could  clasp  the  thumb  of  this  gigantic 
statue;  each  of  its  fingers  was  larger  than  most  statues;  its 
different  parts,  when  broken,  shewed  in  their  inside  vast 
cavities,  some  of  which  were  filled  with  stones  of  an  inmiense 
size,  intended  to  add  to  its  weight,  and  give  it  greater  stability. 

*No  one  thought  of  raising  again  so  heavy  a  mass;  it  remained 
extended  on  the  ground  near  nine  luindred  years,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  year  672  that  it  was  carried  off,  after  having  bixn 
taken  to  pieces.  Almost  all  authors  agree  that  it  required 
nine  hundred  camels  to  remove  its  remains ;  and  the  load  of 
each  camel  being  estimated  at  eight  hundred  pounds,  it  results 
that  the  weight  of  the  colossus  was  near  seveji  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  of  our  pounds.  All  the  bronze  of  which  it 
was  formed  was  shipped  and  carried  away  by  the  Arabs,  when 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 

*  However,  the  common  opinion  which  represents  the  colossus 
of  llhodes  at  the  entrance  of  the  haibour,  and  ships  passing  in 
full  sail  between  its  extended  legs,  is  erroneous,  as  several  of 
the  learned,  and  M.  de  Caylus  in  particular,  have  very  clearly 
proved :  they,  with  much  greater  probability,  place  this  mo- 
nument of  the  j)ower  of  the  Ilhodians  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea. 
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<  With  the  except  ion  of  the  city  of  IUkkIcs  itself,  which  is 
almost  nitirt'ly  inhnhited  by  Turks,  who  would  render  it  mi 
abode  inHii})|)orlublc'  to  tiny  other  but  tlieniHtlves,  the  ])opiila- 
tion  of  ll>e  island  is  toniposed  of  Greeks,  descendants  of  those 
fumoiis  Khoilians,  whose  vuhiur,  ardent  love  of  liberty,  taste 
Ibr  the  sciences  and  fine  arts,  skill  in  navii^ation,  and  activity 
ill  couunerce,  have  been  cilebrated  in  the  annals  of  antiquity. 
The  long  tyraimy  under  which  they  have  been  enslaved,  has 
checked  the  trans|K)rts  of  generous  souls,  unci  extinguished 
the  torch  of  genius,  and  the  fiery  ardour  of  glory  and  riches: 
the  (Jreeks  of  Rhodes  have  preserved,  as  it  were,  no  more 
timn  the  shadow  of  the  great  energy  of  their  ancestors,  a  few 
tiitccs  of  which  are  scarcely  to  be  Ibund  in  their  fondness  for 
navigation  and  traffic,  which  most  of  ther.  still  follow  with 
some  success.  They  are  still,  like  their  forefathers,  bold  and 
skilful  navigators,  able  ship-builders,  industrious  traders;  and 
if  the  iK'autiful  countries  of  Asiatic  Greece  were  destined  to 
(haiiije  their  masters,  it  would  be  at  Rhodes,  more  than  in 
any  other  quarter,  that  we  should  meet  with  the  powerful 
succours  of  courage,  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  of  intelligence.' 

M.  Soniiini  next  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  Stancho,  the  ancient 
Cos,  the  birth-place  of  Hippocrates  and  ApcUes,  while  the 
pla;iiie  was  in  the  island.  The  roadstead  of  Stancho  was,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  theatre  of  a  most  extraordinary  scene,  which 
is  thus  related  by  our  author. 

'  A  Turkish  squadron,  commanded  by  the  high  admiral,  or 
captain  pacha,  anchored  at  Stancho,  in  the  festivals  of  the 
Birum,  which  terminate  the  fast  of  the  llamadan.     The  ce' 
bration  of  these  religious  and  solenm  festivals  had  attract  v 
to  the  town  the  greater  part  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
scjiiadron,  and  even  the  captain  pacha  himself.     Twenty  or 
twciity-five  Europeans,  taken  in  privateers  belonging  to  Malta, 
and  reduced  to  slavery,   served  on  board  of  the  flag-ship. 
Captain  G***,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  commanders  of  these 
privateers,  who  had  fought  the  Mussulmans  imder  the  flag  of 
the  order  of  Malta,  was  one  of  the  slaves.     Overwhelmed  by 
numbers  and  by  wounds,  he  had  yielded,  and  had  been  thrown 
into  irons;  the  opportunity  appeared  favourable  to  hun  for 
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releasing  himself  from  them :  he  hastened  to  communicate  his 
plan  and  his  boi ;  less  to  his  companions  of  misfortune,  among 
whom  were  some  Maltese,  Corsicans,  and  Italians^  and  to  in- 
flame them  by  the  hope  of  liberty  and  of  a  rich  booty.  Their 
resolution  was  soon  taken ;  they  fell  on  the  first  Turks  that 
presented  themselves;  they  disarmed  them,  and  threw  them 
all,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  hold,  the  hatchways  of  which 
they  secured.  To  cut  the  cables,  hoist  the  sails,  and  get 
under  way,  was  the  business  of  the  same  moment.  The  other 
ships  having  no  orders,  and  perceiving  no  signal,  quietly  be- 
held the  departure  of  the  flag-ship,  which  they  might  suppose 
bound  on  some  temporary  expedition ;  and  it  was  not  till  thf, 
captain  pacha,  apprized  too  late,  in  the  midst  of  the  exercise 
of  his  piety,  and  himself  con teiTi plating  from  the  shore  his  own 
ship  sailing  away  with  a  leading  wind,  that  the  squadron  got 
under  way ;  but  the  pursuit  was  useless.  The  ship,  conducted 
•by  skilful  seamen,  escaped  from  them,  and  a  few  days  after, 
arrived  M'  Malta. 

'  Every  one  there  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  in  the 
offing  a  large  ship  of  war  of  Turkish  construction,  steering 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  galleys,  tin; 
ancient  inonuinents  of  the  exploits  and  valour  of  the  knights 
oi'  Malta,  were  sent  to  rccoimoitre ;  the  artillery  was  prepared ; 
no  precaution  of  defence  was  neglected  :  dispositions  were  made 
for  repelling  the  attempts  of  the  enemy ;  but  enthusiasm  suc- 
ceeded these  warlike  preparatives,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
ship  whose  approach  had  occasioned  alarm,  was  brought  in  by 
countrymen  and  friends,  whom  there  was  little  expectation  of 
seeing  again,  and  that  they  had  made  themselves  masters  uf 
riches  which  were  still  less  to  be  expected. 

'  In  fact,  the  value  of  this  important  prize  was  inunense.  A 
ship  of  the  first  rate,  with  her  rigging,  furniture,  stores,  in'o- 
visions,  ammunition,  and  her  brass  artillery,  the  money  and 
jewels  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Ottoman  navy,  part  of 
the  sums  which  the  squadron  had  previously  levied  on  the 
annual  tribute  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  fonncd  a 
very  rich  booty,  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  add  the  price 
that  the  order  of  Malta  paid  for  every  Mahometan  prisoner, 
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who,  from  retaliation,  were  all  thrown  into  irons.  The  heroes 
wiio  had  seized  on  all  these  treasures,  had  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  Turks  on  board;  and  it  had  entered  into  their 
speculations,  not  to  kill  any  of  them,  if  possible,  in  order  to 
increase  the  share  which  they  premised  themselves  from  the 
ifize. 

'  But  policy  deranged  the  great  projects  of  fortune,  and 
frustrated  hopes  which  sound  morality  disapproves,  but  which 
custom  and  the  sort  of  justice  resulting  from  it,  authorize. 
Jhe  court  of  Constantinople  could  not  endure  such  a  humi- 
liation :  it  addressed  that  of  Versailles,  and  claimed  its  in- 
terference.    The  latter  required  from  the  grand  master  that 
the  ship  should  be  restored  ;  .and  officers  belonging  to  the  navy 
of  France  were  ordered  to  take  charge  of  her  at  Malta,  and 
tarry  her  to  Constantinople,  where  this  act  of  condescension, 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  made  a  very  favourable 
impression.     This  was  not  the  case  of  Malta ;  there  the  knights 
])eheld  with  concern  the  departure  of  considerable  riches,  the 
property  of  which  appeared  incontestably  acquired,  and  the 
reward  of  the  brave  ^  of  their  intrepid  cruisers.     By  way  of 
indemnification,  the  captors  were  allowed  a  sum  which  they 
considered  as  moderate,  in  comparison  to  the  money  that  the 
sale  of  the  prize  would  have  procured  them,  and  it  is  added, 
that  they  waited  a  long  time  before  it  was  paid.' 

At  Amorgos,  another  island  in  the  Grecian  Archi^ielago,  our 
author  remarks,  that  '  the   inhabitants,   who  were   "ormerly 
friends  to  the  sciences  and  fine  arts,  at  this  day  are  devoted  to 
ignorance,  and  to  superstition,  its  faithful  companion.     In  the 
country  which  gave  birth  to  Simonides,  he  of  the  Greek  poets 
who  possessed,  in  the  highest  degrop,  the  art  of  moving  the 
passions,  and  of  causing  the  sweet  tears  of  sensibility  to  flow, 
are  now  to  be  found  no  others  than  papas  and  ctiiofjcrs,  with- 
out genius,  as  well  as   without  knowledge,   and   credulous 
ministers  of  an  absurd   credulity.     They  shew,   in  a  small 
chapel,  a  vase,  which  they  aflirm  to  be  a  certain  oracle,  and 
which  the  ignorant  consult,  in  order  to  know  w  hat  will  be  the 
issue  of  a  voyuge,  or  an  enterprise.     Tl:e  vase  full  of  water  is 
a  sign  of  success ;  if  it  be  almost  empty,  it  announces  ill  for- 
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tune ;  and  fables  and  impostures  of  this  sort  have,  among  the 
modern  Greeks,  replaced  the  ingenious  and  allegorical  fictions 
of  their  ancestors. 

'  High  mountains,  naked  and  steep  rocks,  occupy  some  points 
of  the  island.  In  other  parts,  plains  and  vallies  are  the  do- 
main of  a  brilliant  fertility-  The  abundance  of  its  wines,  oil. 
Corn,  and  fruits,  was  renowned ;  it  still  subsists,  although  less 
rich,  because,  far  from  being  seconded,  it  has  to  surmount 
the  obstacles  and  difficulties  of  a  bad  administration.  A  few 
districts  are  still  well  cultivated,  and  yield  rich  harvests ;  olive- 
trees  there  furnish  a  tolerable  large  quantity  of  oil,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  territority ;  figs  are  there  good  and 
very  common,  and  the  wine  is  still  of  a  very  good  quality. 
That  species  of  large  grape  with  oval  seeds,  and  a  succulent 
and  perfumed  pulp,  which  the  present  Greeks  call  ox-ajc,  and 
we  raisin  cfAlexandrie,  there  becomes  of  a  considerable  size, 
and  very  delicious. 

*  Among  the  allurements  of  Aniorgos,  we  must  place  in  the 
fiiist  rank  the  mildness  and  affability  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  women,  who,  by  their  charms,  remind  ns 
that  we  are  in  countries,  where,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
most  amiable  sex  were  in  possession  of  forms  the  most  noble 
and  most  elegant,  of  the  bloom  of  brilliant  colour,  of  an  out- 
line the  most  graceful,  of  minute  attractions  the  most  fascinat- 
ing. But  these  handsome  women  clothe  themselves  with 
strange  dresses,  to  which  European  eyes  are  not  easily  recon- 
ciled: and  they  must  needs  be  truly  beautiful  to  appear  so 
under  such  a  garb.  The  women  of  Amorgos  pass  a  shawl, 
or  large  yellow  handkerchief,  made  of  fine  wool,  over  their 
forehead  and  the  lower  part  of  their  face,  twist  it  round  their 
head  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  tie  it  behind,  and  suffer  a  long- 
end  of  it  to  hang  down  their  back. 

*  Among  the  people  of  the  East,  fashions  are  not,  as  in  our 
western  countries,  ephemeral  fancies,  bar.tlings  of  instabihty  and 
capricious  luxury ;  they  are  customs  lasthig  and  ancient,  whose 
origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  ages,  and  which  will  still  have 
a  long  continuance.  If,  as  cannot  be  doubted,  the  usages  of 
nations  are  an  image  of  their  character,  we  shall  conceive  a 
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liicrh  opinion  of  the  constancy  of  the  women  of  Aniorgos,  and 
of  all  those  of  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  who,  like  them,  at- 
tailicd  to  ancient  habits,  and  strangers  to  the  versatility  of  fan- 
cies, have  preserved  their  dress,  however  whimsical,  however 
inconvenient  even  it  may  appear,  when  one  is  not  accustomed 
to  see  or  wear  it.  In  fact  it  is  among  these  women,  so  favoured 
by  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  so  indifferent  as  to  procuring 
themselves  garments  more  suitable  to  their  shape,  and  better 
calculated  for  &"  more  advantageous  display  of  their  charms, 
that  it  is  common  to  meet  with  the  valuable  luiion  of  beauty, 
o-lowing  affection,  and  constancy.' 

Our  author  next  visited  Nimfio,  so  famed  for  partriiiges, 
and  then  the  fertile  isle  of  Nio,  tlie  place  where  Hoiner  died. 
'  I  happened  to  be  there  on  the  day  when  ihe  Greeks  celebrate, 
in  the  spring,  the  festival  of  St.  Gregory,  a  festival  that  they 
consecrate,  in  a  mannev,  to  cock-roaches,  disgusting  and  trou- 
blesome insects,  which  are  very  common  in  these  countries 
during  the  summei*.  The  day  before,  every  fiunily  ought  to 
have  laid  in  their  stock  of  water  and  herbs ;  were  any  to  be 
brought  in  on  that  day,  it  would  be  imagined  that  the  house 
would  be  filled  with  cock-roaches.  This  precaution  is,  never- 
theless, insufficient  for  conjuring  away  those  insects:  every 
iitad  of  a  family  must  procure  two  or  three  of  them,  which 
he  .-huts  up  in  a  hollow  reed,  and  thn>w3  them  into  the  sea, 
at  the  same  time  uttering  a  tliousand  curses.  Although  long 
experience  has  demonstrated  the  ntefficacy  of  this  ceremony 
and  of  these  imprecations,  there  is  not  a  single  Greek  of  Nio 
and  of  several  other  islands  of  the  Aiehipelago,  who  annually, 
(in  such  a  day,  does  not  observe  them  scrupulously,  though 
not  a  year  passes  without  th  'ir  houses  being  infested  witli 
cock-roaches  in  the  simnner:  so  blind  is  superstition  when 
time  and  ignorance  ha\  e  allowed  it  U)  take  deep  root ! 

'  The  dress  of  the  women  of  Nio  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  til!-;  women  of  most  of  the  islands  of  th^e  Archipelago.  Their 
features  are  entirely  exposed  to  view,  their  forehead  is  un- 
covtred,  and  the  shawl,  with  which  their  head  is  enveloped, 
exhibits  n  sort  of  crescent  of  f>eautiful  biack  hair,  glossy  a^ 
jet,  and  soft  as  silk. 
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•  I  shall  rorimrk,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  size,  and  conse- 
quently the  coarseness  of  the  hair,  appears  to  depend  on  the 
severity  of  the  cliiiiate.  Negroes  have  wool,  and  I  have  never 
fseen  any  where  hair  so  fine  as  on  ihc  head  of  the  greater  part 
t>f  the  women  of  the  East, 

'  We  might  make  an  exception  against  the  garments  of  tht 
women  of  Nio,  and  of  the  other  islands  where  they  are  ac- 
customed to  wear  any  of  die  same  de5cri])tion,  for  not  reachino 
sufficiently  low,  and  being  repugnant  to  decency.  Their 
l^etticoat.  in  fact,  comes  only  to  the  knees ;  but  in  this  defect 
of  length,  which,  added  to  the  forms  of  the  other  parts  of  thi- 
dress,  has  something  whimsical  and  giotcscjue,  there  is  nothing 
unmodest.  If,  in  our  country,  the  idea  of  impropriety  and 
effrontery  accompanies  a  woman  whoso  legs  are  not  covered, 
at  least  in  a  great  measure,  by  long  garments,  it  is  that  the 
legs,  although  dressed,  are^  with  our  women,  inmiediateli^  •  i- 
nccted  with  parts  which  aTe  not,  and  which  decencv 
conceals  from  view.  But  what  it  reproves  among  us,  v  nnot 
alarm  in  the  East.  There,  {ill  the  women  are  compuiclv 
clothed  ;  they  all  wear  d>awers,  which  permit  them  not  to 
embarrass  their  legs  by  long  petticoats. 

*  The  Turkish  women,  and  the  female  Greeks  of  the  large 
towns,  make  use  of  long  and  am])lc>  drawers,  which  conic 
down  to  their  heels ;  they  even  wear  them  tlouble :  the  uiidei 
pair  is  of  linen  or  cotton,  and  that  which  appears  is  of  linen 
or  silk.  The  drawers  of  the  women  of  the  Archipelago  an 
plain,  short,  and  most  commonly  made  of  cotton.  Like  tlione 
oi'  the  Turkish  women,  and  rich  female  inhabitants  of  tlu 
cities  and  towns,  they  are  in  like  manner  confined,  above  the 
hips,  by  a  girdle  of  knit  silk  or  cotton,  passed  through  a  noose, 
and  fastened  in  front  by  a  long  running  knot :  they  are  also 
very  ample;  but  they  do  n-^i  reach  beyond  the  knee,  under 
which  tbey  are  confined  v»ith  strings  that  are  covered  by  the 
stockings.  The  women  are  in  the  liabit  of  tying  these  strings 
so  tight,  at  the  lop  o"the  (alf  of  the  leg,  that  their  impression 
becomes  sufficiently  deep  and  broad  to  admit  the  finger.  This 
custom  of  clothing  themselves  more  completely  has.  methinkt-, 
great  advantages  lor  the  health  of  the  women  :  adopted  by  ours. 
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it  would  save  them  from  a  crowd  of  disorders,  which  may  very 
probably  have  no  other  cause  than  their  having  neglected  it, 
and  by  this,  decency  would,  doubtless,  be  no  loser. 

'  Subterraneous  commotions,  convulsions,  and  other  pheno- 
tiiena,  terrified  the  men  of  these  countries,  at  ditf'erent  times, 
and  produced  on  the  land  changes  more  or  less  considerable, 
till  the  year  1743,  when  another  island  suddenly  appeared 
above  the  surface  of  the  waters.  In  crd(n'  to  diiitinguish  it 
from  the  former,  which  is  the  larger,  the  (i reeks  have  named 
it  Micri  Kamincni,  or  the  Little  Burnt  I.sland. 

'  Lastly,   at  the  beginning  of  the  century  which  has   just 
elapsed,   a  new  islet  appeared   between  the   Great  and   tlie 
little  Kammeni,  about  a   league  from  Santurin.     It  was  on 
the  23d   of  May,    1707,    at  break  of  day,    that  were    per- 
ceived the  connnencements  oi"  this  other  production  of  the 
same  month,  there  had  been  felt  at  Santoi'in,  two  slight  sub- 
terraneous   fires    which    burn  in   these  parts.     On    the   18th 
of  die  suine  month  there  had  been  felt  at  Santorin,  two  slight 
shocks  of  an  earth(j[uake.     No   great  attention   was  paid  to 
them  at  the   time ;   but,    in  the  sequel,   there  was  reason  to 
supi)ose  that,  at  that  moment,  the  new  islet  was  beginning  to 
detach  itself  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  rise  towards 
its  surface.      lie  this  as  it  mav,   some  Greeks  belonoinij  to 
Santorm  having,   very  early  in   the  morning,   seen   the  first 
|X)ints  of  the  growing  island,  imagined  that  these  might  be  the 
remains  of  some  shipwreck,  which  the  sea  had  brought  during 
the  night.     In  hopes  of  being  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of 
them,  they  hastened  to  reach  them;   but,  no  sooner  had  they 
discovered  Uiat,   in  lieu  of  pieces  of  a  floating  \\  reck,   these 
were  black  and   calcined    rocks,    than   they  returned,    (juite 
irightened,  publishing  every  where  what  they  had  just  seen. 

•  The  fright  was  general  in  the  whole  island  of  Santorin  ;  it 
was  well  kn(jwn  there  that  these  sudden  appearances  of  new 
liiiids  had  always  been  attended  by  great  disasters.  Neverthe- 
less, two  or  three  days  having  passed  without  any  thing  fatal 
ha})pening,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Santorin  came  to  a  re- 
solution of  making  observations  on  the  very  spot.  Having 
L'liided,  curiosity  induced  them  to  proceed  from  rock  to  rock ; 
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they  found  every  where  a  sort  of  white  stone  which  niiglit  he 
cut  hke  bread,  and  which  so  well  imitated  it  in  figure,  colour, 
and  consistency,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  taste,  it  niight 
have  been  taken  for  real  wheaten  bread.  What  pleased  them 
and  astonished  them  more,  was  a  quantity  of  fresli  oysters 
adheriijg  to  the  rocks,  a  circumstance  very  uncommon  at  San- 
torin.  While  these  Greeks  were  amusing  themselves  with 
eating  the  oysters,  they  all  at  once  felt  the  rocks  n'.ove,  and 
the  ground  tremble  under  their  feet :  terror  .-.inri  nade  them 
abandon  their  repast,  in  order  to  jujijp  intc  «heir  boat,  and 
row  away  as  hard  as  they  could  pull.  This  shock  was  a 
motion  of  the  island,  which  was  Increasing,  and  which  at  that 
moment,  visibly  rose,  haxing,  in  a  very  few  days,  gained 
near  twenty  feet  in  height,  an  1  twice  as  much  in  breadth. 

'This  island  daily  became  higher  .and  broader,  and  in  a 
short  time,  a  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  eruption  took  placi-. 
the  subterraneous  thunders  goijjg  off  in  long  rockets,  spurkliiij^ 
with  a  million  of  lights.  The  thunders  were  so  loud,  that  two 
persons  could  not  liear  each  other  spciik.  This-  was  followt'd 
by  violent  earthquakes.'' 

*  Symptoms  so  frightful,"'  says  our  author.  "n»n\  ulsions  m> 
violent,  which  nothing  can  resist,  and  which  nmck  the  power 
and  the  precautions  of  mankind.  wer<.',  doubtless,  sufficient  to 
strike  the  superstitions  and  weak  imagination  of  the  Greeks. 
The  new  island  is  in  their  eyes  the  work  of  hell ;  demons  hav( 
there  established  their  abode;  they  there  set  up  a  dreadful 
uproar;  and,  impelled  by  a  diabolical  malignity,  they  n!ak( 
a  pastime  of  letting  go  the  cables  of  ^cssels  which  niarinc)> 
have  the  temerity  to  make  fast  to  it.     The  (iveek  bishop  of 
Saiitorin  goes  thither  sometimes,  to  display  the  ])ower  of  ex 
orcism;  and  tlrough  the  noise  does  not  diseoiilinue,  and  vessels 
uid  boats  are  as  frequently  set  adrift,  the  ])relate  enjoys  the 
Nitisfaction  of  seeing  his  credulous  flock  thoroughly  convincorl 
of  the  efficacy  of  his  pious  ceremonies. 

*  But  this  uproar  winch  holy  water  cannot  .•ippeast%  is  owiiifr 
io  the  verv  nature  of  the  ncu  island.  It  is  sonvMinu's  flu 
hollow  and  deep  roaring  of  the  volcano,  and  ahnost  always  tlu 
>hix'k  *4"  f\)o  vsaves  atrainsf  the  unrtitions  of  .-avities  cntirch 
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formed  of  calcined  and  sonorous  rocks.  The  piercing  cry 
of  mews,  gulls,  and  other  birds  which  there  take  rel'n^e,  on 
the  approach  of  any  new  object,  are  blended  with  sounds  loud 
and  mournful,  because  they  issue  froni  deep  caverns  ;  and  this 
discordance;  of  grave  and  sharp  tones  forms,  indeed,  an  uproar 
worthy  of  hell  itself,  which,  nevertheless,  has  no  more  to  do 
with  it  tlmn  with  the  cables  of  the  vessels,  that  lose  their  hold 
from  a  cause  ■equally  simple  atKl  equally  natural.  In  fact,  the 
prominent  points,  whitli  present  greater  facility  for  making  fast 
to  thenj  the  m(K)rings,  belong  to  nxiks  burnt  of  no  great  con- 
sistercy,  which  the  moti(m  of  tlu'  vessel  causes  to  break  easily, 
as  soon  as  she  is  agitated  by  the  wind  or  wa  /es. 

*  'i1>e  tiew  island  is  about  a  league  in  circumfei-ence.  All 
rmmd,  but  very  close  'jit,  tl>e  depth  of  water  is  from  thirty  to 
thirty -five  fathoms-  farther  off,  no  bottom  is  to  be  found. 
From  the  rocks  of  tin*  island  is  fre([ueutly  detached  a  quantity 
of  fragnients  of  j)unnce-st<mc,  which,  floiiting  on  the  surface 
t)f  the  sea,  are  driven  on  the  coasts  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
j)elago,  where  I  have  seen  several  of  them  cast  on  shore,  being 
swept  away  by  tjic  winds.  The  quantity  of  thoie  light  pro- 
ductions of  \()ic<u>oes,  thrown  vq)  by  the  new  island,  was  so 
considerable  during  ti^e  beginning  of  its  astonishing  appear- 
ance, that  the  sea  of  tiie  Archipelago  was  covered  with  them, 
and  several  harl)ours  were  choaked  iq)  to  such  a  degree,  that 
uf)  vessel,  howewr  small,  could  get  out,  unless  a  passage 
were  cleared  for  her  by  meai\s  ot'  poles. 

'  Pyrgos,  San  Nicolo,  and  Scaro,  aie  the  only  three  places 
of  any  consecpience  in  the  isle  of  Santorin :  there  are  some 
villages  in  the  ijteriw,  and  the  whole  populatio.i,  assen)bled, 
may  form  a  mass  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  indus- 
trious and  active;  but,  like  their  bishops,  frequently  divided 
by  religious  opinions,  and  exas[)erated  against  each  other, 
some  being  cathorus,  and  others  declared  heretics;  all  very 
oreduloifs,  very  beadstiv)ng  in  matters  of  theology,  and  en- 
fleavouring  contiiuiaily  to  extend  their  creed  ai«l  their  donii- 
nation,  at  the  expence  of  their  adversaries. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  Santorin  share,  with  those  of  a  great 
number  of  other  islands,  the  advantage  of  having  no  Turk,- 
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among  them.  Their  coasts  afford in«jj  no  harbours  and  places 
for  anchoring,  they  are  not  f Vetiuented  by  ships  of  war  belonjr. 
ing  to  the  Ottciinan  navy,  and  scarcely  ever  by  corsairs.  In 
paying  the  trib.ite  which  is  exacted  I'rom  them,  they  are  less 
tormented  than  nany  other  islanders,  and  they  can  give  them- 
selves up,  with  greater  safety  and  tranquillity,  to  the  lal)ours 
of  culture  and  the  concerns  of  their  traffic.*' 

M.  Sonnini  next  sailed  to  C'andia.  '  Thrice'  he  exclaims 
'  liave  I  visited  the  island  of  C'andiu ;  thrice  have  I  landed  on 
the  shores  of  that  famous  country,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Crete,  was  n  lulered  illustrious  by  the  institutions  of  Minos, 
the  hundred  cities  which  it  contained,  and  the  courage  of 
its  inhabitants ;  which,  m  times  loss  remote,  became  tjie  mag- 
nificent domain  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  the  theatre  of 
the  signal  valour  of  its  armies;  and  which  at  length  shares 
the  common  lot  of  misfortune  attached  to  every  <;()untry  sub- 
ject to  the  monstrous  domination  of  the  Ottomans. 

*The  island  of  Candia  is  the  largest  in  tlie  Mediterranean, 
of  which  its  position  seems  to  insure  it  the  empire  and  the 
commerce.  It  is,  in  fact,  al  no  great  distance  from  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Europe :  some  of  its  harb<mrs  are  e<nuilly  gtHxl  and 
spacious ;  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  prepare  there  expedi- 
tions for  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe.  Its  inhabitants  are 
numerous  and  active ;  the  very  diversified  productions  6f  its  terri- 
tory possess  the  qualities  calculated  to  bring  them  into  request : 
the  nature  of  its  soil,  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  promise  com- 
fort and  agreeablcncss :  and  this  country  might  be  again,  as 
in  very  ancient  times,  the  Lslaml  of  the  blcs-sed^  if  the  laws  of" 
Minos,  which  Homer  considered  as  eminating  from  Jupiter 
himself,  could  once  more  )vern  a  people,  whose  ancient 
greaitncss  kas  been  effaced  under  the  im})ression  of  a  disgrace- 
ful servitxadc. 

'  Like  the  greater  j)art  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
tkis  is  MHich  longer  than  broail ;  it  is  reckoned  to  be  two  hun- 
(^d  leagues  in  circumference. 

» The  town  of  Canea  has  nothing  remarkable.  The  foiiu 
of  Jts  buildings  is  the  same  as  in  all  the  East ;  that  is,  that  in 
htu  of  roofs,  inclined  and  forming  a  ridge,  they  have  a  flm 
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(ovciing  ^vithout  tiles  or  slates,  and  int  he  form  of  a  terrace. 
The  greater  part  have  only  one  story  :  the  streets  are  laid  out 
by  the  line ;  some  tolerably  *vide,  and  fountains  with  an  abun< 
dant  stream  in  the  public  squares. 

» To  ])rotect  me  from  all  insult,  therc  had  been  appointed  to 
attend  nie,  when  1  went  out  of  the  town,  a  janizary,  who  was, 
perhaps,  th  /.andsomest,  the  most  robust,  and  the  roost  mus- 
cular man  thu*  ^  ever  beheld  :n  my  life.  lie  might  also  be 
rcih  >ned  one  of  the  most  mischievous.  He  was  the  terror  of 
tlie  country-) )laces.  Constantly  armed  from  top  to  toe,  on 
every  occasion  he  made  use  of  his  weapons ;  threats  M'ere  in- 
cessantly in  his  mouth ;  and  his  stern  countenance,  his  large 
sparkling  eyes,  his  bursts  of  ^^assion,  his  stature,  and  his 
s/iength,  caused  their  effects  to  be  dreaded.  He  treated  the 
Greeks  as  a  servile  he»-d  ;  blow  s  with  his  stick,  or  his  sabre, 
ANt-ie  dealt  out  to  them,  and  even  pistols  tlischarged  at  them, 
.)ii  the  smallest  resistance.  This  Turk,  v.ho  belonged  to 
Candia,  had  been  presented  to  me  as  a  bold  and  enterprising 
man,  and  those  who  gave  him  that  character  were  not  mis- 
taken :  ihey  would  have  been  ecjually  justiiied  in  describing 
him  as  a  dangerous  and  ungovernable  robber.  But  this  fel- 
low, *'uiio\is  towards  others,  wa^  always  very  mild  with  me: 
he  was  capable  of  feeling,  tliir,  being  in  my  pay,  he  was 
bound  t(j  obey  me ;  and  never  did  ho  fail  to  do  so,  at  least  in 
every  thing  in  which  I  was  personally  concerned.  However, 
this  sort  of  command  which  T  '.lad  over  him,  did  not  extend 
.so  far  as  to  ]jrevent  him  from  ,sii?g  ill  the  Greeks  who  hap- 
pened to  be  too  slow  in  execi'ing  his  orders,  in  the  villagei; 
where  we  stopped,  nor  from  making  mo  alight  at  all  the  con- 
vents which  lay  near  our  route,  however  close  they  were  to 
each  other.  He  there  ordered  a  collation ;  caused  himself  to 
he  served  with  the  best  wines,  with  which  he  got  drunk  in  spite 
of  MahoDiet ;  spread  confusior  ind  terror  through  the  whole 
uioMMstery ;  and  he  did  not  quit  it  till  he  had  gor^>-ed  himself 
with  meat  and  drink,  in  the  hope  of  soon  meeting  with  another 
hii|fing-])Iace,  in  order  that  he  night  there  renew  the  same  or- 
gies and  the  same  uproar.  I  carefully  concealed  myself  from 
him,  when  I  offered  to  the  monks  a  just  indemnification:  they 
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(lid  not  at'ccpt  it  themst'lves  but  with  tn-mlilin/T;  un<T  tlu'» 
would  have  been  undone,  had  it  been  perceived  by  luy  i<npo- 
tuous  eoinp.inion,  Ther^e  poor  friars  pitied  nie  very  ,  iiicerclv 
for  Ix'in'',  as  it  were,  in  his  hands ;  and  they  were  at  a  loss  to 
«•(  iiu'ive  how  I  did  not  also  become  hi!  tietini  <,»f  lus  paHsionute 
and  violent  disposition. 

'  Convents  are  very  nunicrons  in'(ircece;  they  ore  sanctua- 
ries consecrated  to  i<j;iu)rance,  superstition,  and  most  frequently 
to  sloth.  To  the  ni  )iiks  is  given  the  name  of  culuycr.s ;  from 
/tY//av,  g<M)il,  and  from  ffi'ros^  old  man,  good  old  man.  We 
are  very  far,  however,  from  seeino  among  them  none  but  old 
men,  or  even  men  of  a  artain  age.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  young  boys,  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  clothed 
in  the  habit,  which  consists  of  a  plain,  long,  black  gown,  con. 
HiH'd  by  a  girdle.  The  variety  of  the  regulations,  the  medley 
of  the  dresses,  which  strike  the  traveHer,  in  the  diffcicnt  classes 
of  friars  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  countries  submitted  to 
the  Lathi  church,  are  not  to  bo  remarked  among  the  Greeks; 
there  exists  but  one  order,  that  of  St.  Basil ;  and  the  monks, 
subjected  to  the  same  niie,  also  wear  the  same  dress. 

'  Tbestf  friars  are  very  dirty,  and,  we  may  add,  very  ugly, 
from  the  liabit  which  they  ccmtract  of  neglecting  their  exterior, 
and  of  ucitber  taking  care  of  their  beard  nor  their  hair.  Nor 
are  they  n^orc  to  be  admired  us  to  interior  qualities.  Hypo- 
crisy, i.aughty,  and  gross  ignorance,  meanness,  and  treachery, 
form  their  character;  nninformed  as  they  are,  they  wish  to  be 
reckoned,  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo[)ie,  to  possess  great  knowledge, 
and  to  enjoy  a  '--eputation  fur  sanclity,  whirli  may  procuri 
them  respect  and  attention. 

'  When  we  are  to  .speak  of  th«?  harboursy  wliicb  are  in  the 
hands  of  fiie  Turks,  we  are  lorced  to  repeat  incessantly,  and 
to  describe,  for  each  of  them,  the  same  negligence,  the  same 
barbarous  apathv,  which  coolly  suffer  to  fall  into  decay  those 
threat  basins  which  nature  and  art  liad  formed,  in  order  to 
promote  commerce  and  public  pnsperity.  At  Canea  no 
precaution,  no  police,  no  nu'an  of  repair  and  preserx^ation  is 
there  employed  :  the  process  of  cleansing  a  port,  by  means  of 
lighters,  is  imkiiown ;  ships  throw  overboard,  with  impiinitv, 
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rvery  thing  th«t  crnhnrrasscN  them,  and  nut  unrreipuntly  u  ))art 
of  their  ballast.  Tiie  bottom  rises,  and  is  mvcred  by  foreign 
l)odiu8,  dangerous  for  the  cables ;  the  Iwsin  is  <  hoked  up ;  if 
can  scarcely  admit  vessels  of  two  hundreil  tons  burden ;  the 
arsenal,  and  the  fine  dncks  for  shii^buildinjx,  which  tlte 
Venetians  had  constructed  then-,  are  (idling  into  ruins,  and 
are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  be  made  use  of? 

'  From  I^a  Culate,^  sfi\  s  Sonnini,  '  to  ( "uiiea,  the  landing 
place,  the  distance  is  reckoned  a  Ic  ;;vu' :  ihe  plain  which  leads 
thither  is  fertile  and  agreeabU        nl  tlie  traveller  feels  a  plea- 
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hy  tlu^se  smiling  pictures.  The  soul  is  harrowed  up,  the 
senses  are  painlully  a{Fecte<l,  at  the  sight  of  the  huts  which  lino 
the  road.  These  are  the  asylums  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
eaten  up  by  that  horrible  and  contaerious  disease  of  the  skin 
which  still  exercises  its  ravages  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  and 
which  the  crusades  had  intrcxluced  into  Europe,  wiiere  we 
have  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it. 

'  The  le{)rosy  still  infccis  one  of  the  fhiest  countries  of  the 
East.  This  disorder  was  anciently  known  to  the  (Jreeks,  who 
called  it  Jcpra^  and  the  Jews  w{»re  very  subject  to  its  ravages. 
It  still  acts  with  some  degree  of  virulence  o\\  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Candia :  the  Turks  and  Greeks  are  alike 
afHicted  bv  it,  and  it  attacks  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  I 
make  this  remark,  because  Savary  has  affirmed  that  persons 
in  atHuence  were  not  subject  to  the  leprosy.  He,  doubtless, 
(lid  not  recollect  that,  when  we  were  together  at  Canea.  the 
son  of  an  opulent  aga,  still  young,  and  a  very  hanilsome  man, 
was  a  victim  to  this  loathsome  disorder. 

'  TiCpers  are  obliged  to  quit  the  town,  and  dwell  in  a  hut, 
where  they  are  prohibited  from  all  con\munication  with  iiealth- 
ful  persons.  They  there  live  on  the  produce  of  a  small  garden 
adjoining  to  their  cottage,  on  jioultry  which  they  rear,  and  on 
the  alms  of  passengers.  No  sooner  do  thev  perci  c  an'  one, 
than  they  advance  in  order  to  im})lore  pity  ;  and  their  approach 
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causes  the  most  violent  disgust.  Their  face  as  well  as  their 
body,  is  swelled  by  reddish  and  scaly  blotches,  and  eroded  hy 
pustules ;  their  aspect  is  hideous,  and  one  hastens  to  throw 
them  some  money,  in  order  to  get  away  I'rom  them.  Hatred 
to  Europeans  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  heart  of  Mussul- 
mans,  that  unfortunate  Turks  confined  in  the  enclosure  in- 
tended for  lepers,  insulted  us  all,  at  the  same  time  askinji 
charity  of  us.  How  frequently  have  I  not  heard  myself  thus 
addressed :     "  P/'oy,  injidel,  dog\  give  me  a  parat  /"" 

*  Who  would  imagine  that  Love  should  also  establish  his 
throne  in  the  midst  of  so  horrible  and  disgusting  an  associa- 
tion  ?  Intimate  connexions  arc  contracted  between  the  wretches 
of  which  it  is  comjiosed ;  the  sharpness  of  their  humours  pro- 
I'okes  their  passion,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  their  brutality ; 
its  effects  are  excessive ;  they  are  imder  no  restraint :  separated 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  disdain  every  sort  of  reserve. 
In  the  open  day,  they  are  seen  indulging  in  their  voluptuous 
transports;  and  they  cease  not  to  lavish  on  each  other  these 
horrible  caresses,  till  the  moment  when,  sinking  under  the 
disorder  which  overwhelms  them,  they  drop  to  pieces,  deconi- 
posed  by  long  and  complete  putrefraction. 

'  By  the  side  of  this  melancholy  heap  of  men  in  prey,  Avhik 
yet  living,  to  a  general  corruption,  is  exhibited,  from  time  to 
time,  another  spectacle  which  causes  no  less  horror.  It  is  on 
the  edge  of  this  same  road,  which  leads  to  the  only  gate  that 
Canea  has  on  the  land  side,  that  criminals,  who  have  under- 
gone the  terrible  punishment  of  empalement,  are  exposed. 
They  are  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  road  ;  and  in  this  dread- 
ful rank  are  seen  men  whose  body  is  longitudinally  transpierced 
by  a  stake,  some  dead,  others  expiring ;  some  smoking  their 
pipe,  witli  as  much  sang-froid  as  if  they  were  sitting  on  cushions, 
railing  at  the  Europeans,  and  living,  as  long  us  twenty-four 
hours,  in  the  most  excruciating  torments. 

'  Under  a  sky  which  the  father  of  physic  considered  as  the 
restorer  of  the  health  of  mankind,  the  human  species  must 
naturally  have  partaken  of  .so  happy  an  influence.  Thi.s,  in 
fact,  is  what  strikes  the  observer,  as  soon  as  he  lands  in  tin 
island  of  Candia,     The  Turks,  whose  race  is  aircadv  .so  hand 
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some,  have  there  acquired  a  taller  stature,  muscles  more  pro- 
minent and  more  strongly  marked,  broader  chest  and  shoulders, 
all  the  proportions  which  constitute  beauty  and  strength,  toge- 
ther with  an  imposing  step  and  carriage;  but,  through  all 
these  advantages,  which  we  could  not  but  wish  to  admire,  the 
sternness  of  their  countenance  gives  to  their  majestic  exterior 
a  formidable  impression.  This  sort  of  brilliant  acquisition, 
which  the  Turks  have  made  in  Candia,  though  generally 
among  them  is  not  so  with  the  Greeks  of  that  island.  Of  a 
stature  less  tall,  a  corpulence  less  prominent,  a  step  less  so- 
lemn, a  make  less  robust,  but  more  graceful,  this  people 
appear  to  have  degenerated  under  a  climate  which  is  natural 
to  them,  and  in  which  they  are  abandoned  to  slavery,  which 
alike  degrades  both  the  form  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  mind. 

'And  this  same  disparity  in  the  exterior  attributes  of  the 
Turk  and  the  Greek  is  also  met  with  among  the  women  of 
those  two  nations.  The  Turkish  women  are  there  handsomer 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  East ;  whereas  the  female  Greeks 
liavc,  generally  speaking,  fewer  charms,  than  they  possess  in 
several  other  countries.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  attention;  it 
does  not  appear  easy  to  assign  its  cause.  How  happens  it  that 
a  temperature  so  favourable  to  the  fine  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion of  foreigners  has  not,  or  at  least  appears  not  to  have,  any 
influence  on  that  oi'  the  natives  ?  The  heavy  yoke  of  cruel 
slavery  may  probably,  as  I  have  just  said,  with  regard  to  the 
men,  lessen  the  effect  of  a  happy  climate ;  but  this  impression 
cannot  operate  with  so  much  activity  on  the  person  of  the 
women,  who,  nevertheless,  seem  to  have  lost  many  more  of 
their  allurements.' 

Our  author  dilates  with  great  pleasure  on  the  charms  of 
nature  in  this  famous  island,  the  birth-place  of  Jupiter.  He 
then  proceeds  to  describe  the  ancient  town  of  Candia,  which 
is  built, on  the  spot  which  was  occupied  by  the  ancient  city  ol 
Heraclea,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  intersected  by  sloping 
hills,  which  share  its  fertility.  It  is  the  Khandak  of  the  Arabs  ; 
a  word  derived  from  candax,  which,  according  to  some  of  the 
learned,  signifies  eiitrenchiaent.  It  is  evident  from  the  build- 
ings in  this  town,  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  Turks: 
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straight  streets,  regular  squares,  houses  substantially  con- 
structed—every thing  announces  that  it  owes  its  existence  to 
the  Venetians;  but  every  thing  announces,  at  the  same  time, 
both  the  frightful  ravages  of  var  and  the  slower  havock  oF 
want.  Here  are  still  to  be  seen  ruins,  the  remains  of  the 
memorable  siege  which  it  sustained,  for  twenty-three  years, 
against  the  Ottoman  forces.  The  loss  of  its  commerce  has 
changed  its  flourishing  situation  into  an  unhappy  state,  and 
has  considerably  reduced  the  nuinber  of  its  'nhabitants,  who, 
for  the  most  jrart,  have  removed  to  Canea,  together  with  the 
foreign  merchants. 

It  is  ne\erthelcss,  still  the  seat  of  the  general  government  of 
the  island.  The  pacha,  sent  thither  by  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople,  is  a  pacha  with  three  tails ;  but,  pn)ud  of  his  dignity 
and  of  bis  power,  he  contents  himself  with  commanding  a 
militia  frequently  ungovernable :  entirely  occupied  by  his  pi- 
vate  fortune,  he  thinks  only  of  extending  it  by  exactions,  and 
concerns  himself  little  to  re-establish,  repair,  or  procure  a  few 
advantages  for  a  country,  to  which  he  is  a  scourge,  like  thf 
government  from  which  he  derives  his  authority. 

Near  Candid,  are  lying  in  the  dust  the  ruins  of  Cnossus,  an 
ancient  town,  where  Minos  held  his  court,  and  the  abode  of 
the  most  warlike  people  of  the  island  oi  Crete.  A  small 
lage,  Cnossou,  Avould  recall  to  mind  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town,  were  it  not  discoverable,  in  a  manner  nf  o  certain 
than  afflicting,  from  the  rubbish  which  covers  it,  ^  a  great 
part  of  which  has  served  for  the  buildings  of  nvxlern  Candia. 

Having  completed  his  view  of  Candia,  M.  Sonnini  cm- 
barked  in  a  small  vessel,  which,  after  a  tedious  passage,  cast 
anchor  in  the  roadstoad  of  Argentiera.  '  Here'  says  he  '  1 
found  a  Maltese  felucca,  forming  a  part  of  an  armament 
which  had  sailed  from  Malta,  and  was  commanded  by  a 
Frenchman  named  Coral.  The  crew  of  this  felucca  consisted 
only  of  fourteen  hands.  Of  all  privateer's  men,  this  captain 
was  certainly  the  greatest  knave.  He  was  a  Sclavonian,  ex- 
traordinarily brave,  but  still  a  greater  drunkard,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  plunderer  extremely  dreaded.  He  had  long  ftJ- 
lowed  this  trade,  and  long  been  known  in  the  Archipela- 
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qo,    where  he   had  rendered   himself  formidiible,   and   had 
even  had  the  audacity  to  settle,  having  married  a  Greek  wo. 
man  belonging  to  Myuoni.     A  Greek,  brother  to  a  drogue- 
man  of*  the   Porte,  commanded  there;  the  Sclavooian  had 
some  difference  with  him,  and  ended  by  giving  him  a  sound 
drubbing.     After  this  violent  proceeding,  he  rightly  judged 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  remain  in  an  island  govern^ 
cd  by  a  pow^ul  man  whom  he  had  so  outrageously  treated : 
he  retired  to  a  neighbouring  island.     But,  the  Greek  having 
preferred  his  complaint  to  the  captain-pacha,  four  tschaoouachs, 
or  police-officers  of  the  Porte,  were  sent  thither  with  orders  to 
the  Greeks  to  give  their  utmost  assistance  in  seizing  the  Scla- 
vonian.     The  latter  resided  in  a  small  village  distant  from  the 
sea :  led  by  some  business,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  harbour, 
when  the  tschavouschs  arrived  there ;  he  had  no  suspicion,  but 
was  walking  along  in  his  usual  manner,  armed  at  all  prants. 
The  police-officers  had  taken  with  them  twenty  Greeks,  and, 
In  order  to  surprise  the  impetuous  foreigner,  were  advancing 
with  preciptation  towards  the  place  where  he  dwelt,  whm 
they  met  him.     He  was  not  disconcerted;  and,  conceiving, 
from  the  sight  of  this  party,  that  he  was  the  man  on  whom 
they  had  a  design,  he  threw  off  his  cloak,  and  with  his  sabre 
in  one  hand,  and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  he  fell,  swearing  at  the 
same  time,  on  the  undisciplined  band,  and  put  it  to  the  rout. 
Turks  and  Greeks,  all  took  to  their  heels ;  it  was  who  could 
get  away  quickest.     As  for  the   Sclavonian,   satisfied  with 
having  got  rid  of  a  troublesome  and  dastardly  gang,  and  with 
having  deprived  them  of  any  wish  to  return  to  the  charge,  he 
quietly  continued  his  way.     However,  he  was  sensible  that  he 
could  no  longer  remain  in  safety  in  a  country  where  he  would 
not  fail  to  be  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  Turks;   he  quitted  his  wife  and  his 
dwelling,  and  returned   to  Malta,   there  to  resume  his  old 
profession  of  free-b(X)ter. 

'  Anxious  to  have  a  near  view  of  so  paltry  an  armed  vessel 
as  the  felucca  commanded  by  this  Sclavonian,  I  repaired  on 
board.  I  was  there  offered  a  very  nice  collation  of  dried  and 
preserved  fruits,  and  excellent  Cyprus  wine,  which  had  not 
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cost  much  to  those  who  piqued  themselves  on  it.  1  was  ex- 
tremely astonished  that  a  vessel,  fit  at  most  i'or  a  summer 
carrying-trade  in  the  Archipelago,  could  have  arrived  there 
from  Malta,  and  sailed  in  the  open  sea.  Upwards  of  a  month 
had  elapsed  since  this  felucca  had  separated  from  the  commo- 
dore's ship,  and  it  was  suspected  that  the  separation  had  been 
concerted  among  the  people,  to  whom  was  imputed  the  design 
of  appropriating  to  their  own  use  a  sum  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand  livres  which  they  had  on  board,  and  which  accrued  from 
their  depredations.  But  they  were  not  agreed  among  them- 
selves as  to  means  of  securing  the  possession  and  the  division 
of  riches  so  ill  acquired.  The  greater  part  of  the  crew  mis- 
trusted the  captain,  and  were  apprehensive  that  his  connexions 
in  these  parts,  his  boldness  and  his  dishonesty,  would  induce 
him  to  carry  off  the  sum,  and  thus  deprive  of  it  his  compani- 
ons in  danger  and  rapine.  On  the  other  hand^  they  all  dreaded 
to  expose  themselves,  in  the  winter  time,  to  proceed  to  Malta 
in  so  frail  a  vessel.  There  occurred,  in  my  presence,  a  very 
animated  discussion  on  the  subject;  the  rcsidt  was,  that  the 
commander  would  make  arrangements  with  the  French  captain 
of  the  polacre  on  board  of  which  I  liad  arrived,  to  convey  to 
Malta  the  privateer"'s  men  and  their  booty;  and  I  was  requested 
to  apprize  the  latter  of  a  project  wiiich  could  not  but  be 
agreeable  to  him. 

'  The  very  next  day,  the  time  fixed  for  settling  about  the 
freigiit,  the  Sclavonian  repaired  on  board  the  polacre.  He  dined 
there,  and  this  interview  gave  rise  to  some  pleasant  scenes,  from 
the  contrast  afforded  by  the  character  of  the  two  captains.  The 
Frenchman,  a  mild  and  well-behaved  man,  had,  besides  a  con- 
siderable shai'e  of  devotion  ;  the  oaths  of  the  captain  of  the 
privateer  affected  him  strangely ;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
signing  his  name,  when,  having  observed  to  the  Sclavonian  that 
he  ought  to  think  of  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  the  only  answer 
he  received  to  this  pious  remonstrance,  was  the  brutal  asser- 
tion that  that  was  useless,  because  it  was  not  possible  that  the 
Almighty  could  pay  any  attention  to  rascals  like  himself. 

*  At  last,  after  a  long  altercation,  the  price  of  the  conveyance 
to  Malta  was  settled  at  twelve  hundred  dollars ;  the  privateer's 
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man  requested  to  return  on  board  his  i'elucca,  in  order  as  lie 
said,  to  i'etcli  that  sum,  and  pay  it  instantly ;  but  we  saw  no 
more  of  him  ;  and,  after  having,  no  doubt  deceived  his  people 
as  to  the  ])retended  impossibility  of  coming  to  any  agreement, 
he  immediately  set  sail,  and  saluted  us  by  the  discharge  of  a 
swivel,  on  passing  us  at  some  distance. 

'  A  few  days  after,  captain  Coral,  the  commander  of  the 
expedition,  came  into  the  road  of  Argentiera  with  a  small 
frigate.  He  was  in  search  of  his  felucca,  but  we  were  unable  to 
tell  him  what  .vas  become  of  her.  According  to  every  appear- 
ance, the  little  treasure  which  she  had  on  board  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Sclavonian,  or  swallowed  up  with  him  in  the  waves. 
The  next  day  but  one  after  the  arrival  of  this  frigate,  there  arose 
a  terrible  gale  from  the  north,  which  forced  a  Turkish  ship  of  war 
to  take  shelter  in  the  same  roadstead.  The  wind  was  so  violent, 
that,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  this  ship  anchored,  her 
masts  were  cut  away,  in  order  to  avoid  dragging  her  anchors, 
and  being  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  coast.  The  first  danger 
being  over,  the  Turks  perceiving  that  they  were  near  an 
enemy"'s  frigate,  were  preparing  to  jump  overboard,  and  swim 
on  shore.  ]Jut  the  same  panic,  which  had  taken  jxissession  of 
the  Turkish  crew,  reigned  on  board  the  Maltese  privateer; 
and,  through  an  inconceivable  resolution,  Coral  cut  his  cables, 
and  fled  with  precipitation.  Had  he  taken  the  smallest  step 
for  approaching  the  dismasted  ship,  he  would  have  made  him- 
self master  of  her  without  experiencing  the  slightest  resistance. 

'  The  only  inhabited  place  in  the  island  of  Argentiera  is  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  of  rocks,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by 
a  very  difficult  road.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  place 
should  be  called  a  town  or  a  village.  Were  we  to  pay  atten»> 
tion  only  to  the  small  number,  and  above  all  to  the  wretched 
construction  of  the  houses,  it  would  be  most  assuredly  no  more 
than  a  bad  village ;  but  it  is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and 
secured  by  two  gates,  and  this  circumstance  gives  it  some  ap- 
peai'ance  of  a  town  and  even  of  a  city. 

'A  single  street  makes  the  circumference  of  the  town  or 
village  of  Argentiera.  People  who  are  as  badly  lodged  as  the 
Greeks  of  this  island,  were  not  likely  to  think  of  paving  their 
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street,  which,  in  rainy  weather,  is  a  long  heap  of  deep  mud ; 
humidity,  water  itself  then  finds  its  way  into  the  rooms  of  the 
ground  floor,  which  arc  ahnost  subterraneous,  and  renders 
them  habitations  equally  imwholcsome  and  inconvenient. 

'Several  Greek  cJnirches  or  chapels,  scarcely  possessing 
more  riches  than  that  ( i  the  cathoHcs,  are  built  behind  the 
village.  They  all  have,  al)ove  their  portal,  little  bells,  which 
are  frequently  in  motion.  IJut,  on  a  miserable  and  insulated 
land,  their  sound  scares  not  the  Mussulmans,  and  they  have 
disdained  to  take  away  from  a  handfid  of  Greeks,  whose  situ- 
ation rendered  thcni  little  worthy  of  attention,  a  privilege 
which  they  refuse  willj  severity  in  almost  all  the  parts  of  their 
empire,  and  which  is  of  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  people, 
whose  whole  Christianity  consists  in  exterior  practices. 

*  A  Greek  of  Argcntiera  itself,  and  sometimes  of  a  neigli- 
bouring  island,  goes  every  year  to  Constantinople,  to  purchase 
the  right  of  oppressing  his  countrymen,  under  the  title  of 
vaivode.  This  })lace,  which  answers  to  that  of  intendant,  is  a 
post  which  is  put  up  to  auction,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  where  tlie  Turks  do  not  com- 
mand  in  person,  have  the  same  form  of  administration ;  the 
vaivode  there  collects  the  public  revenues,  imposes  arbitrary 
fines ;  in  a  word,  torments  his  fellow-citizens  by  as  many  ex- 
actions  and  acts  of  injustice  as  could  be  committed  by  the  most 
severe  and  most  covetous  Mussulman  officer.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  ill  usage,  of  excesses  of  an  unbridled  violence,  in 
which  the  Turkish  commandants  sometimes  indulge  them- 
selves, towards  a  people  whom  they  consider  as  a  horde  of 
slaves  and  reprobates,  the  vaivotles  accompany  their  temporary 
functions  with  so  much  harshness  and  rapine,  that  the  Greeks 
have  most  frequently  to  repent  being  governed  by  a  man  of 
their  own  nation. 

*  The  island  of  Argentiera  is  nothing  but  a  group  of  volcanic 
substances.  It  exhibits  on  all  sides  indications  of  those  great 
fires  which  nature  feeds  in  the  Iwwels  of  the  earth  :  every  thing 
there  presents  the  image  of  a  vast  combustion ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  subterraneous  fires,  whose  action  has  shewn 
itself  externally,  and  has  imprinted  on  the  soil  violent  comnio- 
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tions, wliicli,  combined  with  the  effort  of  the  watrrs,  may  have 
tontributed  by  immense  depressions  to  insulate  it,  are  still 
hurning  with  activity  at  great  depths,  and  threaten  it  again 
i)erhaps  with  fresh  convulsions.'' 

Here  M.  Sonnini  pauses  and  offers  some  general  observations 
on  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Archipelag«». 
'Their  life"'  says  ho  *is  simple;  luxury  dares  not  make  its 
appearance,  because  the  tyrant  is  continually  on  the  watch, 
and  ready  to  fall  on  the  ])ro(iuce  of  industry,  as  soon  as  it 
bespeaks  riches  somewhat  considerable.  The  Greek  gives 
himself  up  only  by  stealth  to  the  speculations  of  commerce ; 
and  if  they  make  any  display  through  too  groat  success,  he 
trembles  for  his  fortune,  sometimes  even  ft)r  his  life.  Rural 
labours  would  destroy  too  much  the  cffet;ts  of  industry,  a  secret 
which  he  is  forced  to  conceal  with  care :  thence  results  that  the 
fields  are  vnicultivated,  that  the  wretchedness  of  the  country 
finds  its  way  into  the  inhabited  places,  and  that  (me  seldom 
perceives  there  the  signs  of  a  dangerous  o})ulence. 

'  The  Greeks  of  antiquity  have  lieen  reproached  with  having 
a  mind  prone  to  superstition  ;  this  inclination  has  increased  in 
proportion  as  ignorance  has  shaded,  with  her  gloomy  wings, 
countries  which  the  arts  and  sciences  have  not  been  able  to  se- 
cure from  su}Torstitious  credulity.     In  the  time  of  the  Greek 
onijDerors,  this  weakness  appeared  to  have  attained  its  highest 
pitch  ;  the  people  were  given,  in  a  surprising  manner,  to  pre- 
sages, enchantments,  and  j)ractices  the  most  absurd ;  and  it 
mav  be  conceived  whether,  in  our  days,   when  slavery,  the 
most  powerful  promoter  of  the  degradatioji  of  nations,  has  united 
tier  sinister  efforts  to  an  ignorance  ever  increasing,  that  old 
disposition  to  errors  have  not  struck  roots  more  deep  and  more 
numerous.     The  Christian  religion  even  is  become,  among 
this  people,  a  new  source  of  superstitions.     That  religion  of 
celestial  origin,  which  men  and  more  particularly  the  ambition 
of  priests,  have  spoiled,  consists,  for  a  Greek,  only  in  ceremo- 
nies, in  miimte  observances,  in  a  multitude  of  practices.     To 
him  the  sublime  moral  of  the  gj^spel  is  nothing ;  and  provided 
he  fast  scrupulously,  pronoinice  words  which  he  considers  as 
magical,  arid  be  exact  in  ceremonies,  even  foreign  to  those  of 
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religion,  he  is  perNUudcd  thut  ull  his  (luties  are  perfornit'd,  nrui 
that  iiothiiifj  can  prevent  him  from  giving  liimNelf  np  to  excesses 
aganist  society.  It  is  not  iniconnuon  to  sec  Grerk  pirates,  ad- 
dieted  to  all  sorts  of  robheries,  fimey  themselves  in  full  enjoy, 
ment  of  a  safe  conscience,  because  they  strictly  observe  Lent, 
and  recite  orisons. 

*  If  we  examine  the  Greek  of  tlu'  Archipelago  in  the  most 
solemn  periods  of  civil  life,  wc  see  him  always  abandoned  to 
the  absurd  caprices  of  ignorance,  and  executing  the  most 
whimsical  things,  with  as  much  si  «cerity  as  seriousness.  At 
his  birth,  he  is  surroinuled  by  the  whole  train  of  superstition, 
and  he  remains  acccmipanied  by  it  during  the  course  of  his  lil'o 

'  The  care  which  is  lavished,  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipe. 
lago,  on  new-born  infants,  is  like  those  which  the  mothers 
receive,  a  medley  of  useful  practices  and  absurd  conceptions 
of  superstitious  ignorance,  a  tyrannical  divinity,  of  whom 
modern  Greece  is  become  the  frightful  domain,  and  who  ])ic- 
sides  at  the  birth  of  its  iuhabitanti*,  accompanies  them  durinj^ 
the  course  of  their  life,  and  does  not  even  abandon  them  on 
the  other  side  of  the  grave. 

*As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  it  is  washed  with  lukewarm 
water;  it  is  then  covered,  from  the  feet  to  the  neck,  with  a 
coat  of  salt,  which  is  considered  as  a  sure  preservative  against 
worms  and  other  disorders  of  the  skin.  After  being  wrapped 
up  in  swaddling  clothes,  it  is  put  to  bed,  and  then  a  loaf  and 
a  pestle,  or  any  other  piece  of  fashioned  wood,  is  placed  at  its 
sides :  the  bread  i*  to  prevent  the  child  from  suffering  from 
lumger  as  long  as  it  lives,  and  the  effect  of  the  pestle  is  to 
render  it  as  quiet  as  a  log  of  wood.  In  other  countries  of  the 
East,  the  mother  takes  her  new-bom  child,  and  the  midwifo 
a  brass  mortar,  with  which  she  strikes  three  blows  pretty  near 
to  the  child's  ear,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  open  the  organ  oi 
hearing,  and  prevent  deafness. 

'  Whenever  a  child  is  laid  down,  the  persons  who  are  in  the 
room  are  obliged  to  stay  tliere  till  it  is  arranged  in  its  bed,  and 
no  other  can  enter  during  the  time  that  this  operation  lasts. 
The  importance  which  is  annexed  to  the  non-infringement  oi 
^hese  pivTautions,  proves  timt  thev  are  of  superior  intprc>st  ii 
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tlie  niiiul  of  the  Greeks;  they  arc  in  fact  persuaded,  that  the 
irrt'utcst  inconveniences  would  thence  result,  if  people  took,  the 
liberty  of  transgressing  tlicm.  These  are  not  the  only  indif- 
ferent actions  which  are  reckoned  to  have  fatal  effects  on  chil- 
dren ;  for  example,  neither  fire  nor  light  must  he  taken  from 
a  house  where  there  is  a  new-born  infant,  if  one  wishes  not  to 
expose  it  to  vent  cries  during  the  whole  night. 

'  Rut  the  instant  when  it  is  swaddled,  is  principally  con- 
sidered as  likely  to  produce  dangers  the  most  pressing,  if  those 
about  it  neglect  to  avoid  every  thing  that  they  fancy  might  be 
prejudicial  to  it.  Movements  too  much  multiplied  round  its 
bed,  indiscreet  words,  looks  even,  are  so  many  pernicious 
actions :  accordingly  every  one  reniains  motionless,  and  pre- 
serves a  religious  silence.  I  happened  one  day,  on  seeing  a 
child  swaddled,  io  say  :  "  There s  a  jnetty  little  infcnt.''''  The 
midwife,  occupied  with  this  business,  turned  briskly  towards 


me, 


at  the  sanr 


Ume  exchunung : 


"  Garlk  in  thy  eyes  r  She 


then  spat,  with  the  same  vivacity,  and  repeatedly,  in  the  child's 
face,  which  very  happily  broke  the  charm,  or  the  bad  influence 
ol"  words  extremely  innocent,  and  which  I  might  think  likely 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  mother. 

'  Among  the  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago,  garlic  is  r.  wonder- 
ful antidote  against  malicious  looks ;  some  is  suspended  at  the 
entrance  of  the  houses  and  chambers,  and  it  is  woiti  as  an 
amulet.  In  order  to  preserve  children  from  this  kind  of  witch- 
craft, there  are  also  fastened  before  them  three  little  pieces  of 
charcoal  and  three  grains  of  salt,  sewed  together  in  a  little  linen 
bag ;  and  I  remember  that  I  had  u  very  serious  quarrel  with  a 
woman  of  this  country,  for  having  opened  one  of  these  amulets 
iiung  to  the  neck  of  her  child,  in  ordt^v  lo  see  what  it  contained, 
and,  above  all,  for  having  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  to  her 
the  ridiculousness  of  these  vain  practices  of  superstition. 

'  It  is  not  only  on  children  that  the  influence  of  sinister  looks 
are  reckoiied  to  be  hurtful ;  men  grown  are  equally  exposed  to 
it,  and  the  Mahometans  and  Greeks  partake,  in  this  respect, 
of  the  same  opinions.  A  Turk,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
me,  and  who  dreaded,  on  my  account,  the  bad  effects  of  the 
glances  of  envy,  advised  me  to  wear  constantly  a  pod  of  garlic 
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on  my  brcurt ;  nntl  seeing  that  I  ditl  not  appoiir  to  ndupt  tlu^ 
preservative  with  niuili  eu^eniess,  turned  towards  a  (ireik 
priest  who  was  at  his  side,  and  said  to  him  with  eonHdenee  :>~ 
'*  Thc/fc  Frankit  are  ^raU  l)/(Mkhtnil.s,  .shur  thin  otn\  jcho, 
nmoiiff  them,  i.s  rirKomd  to  be  inUllt^vnl,  known  nothing  of 
what  inaif  he  useful  to  hi  in."" 

*  To  these  al)surd  preeaiitions  for  preserving  little  ehildrin, 
the  (Ireek  women  add  several  others,  wliieii  do  not  appear 
always  confornmble  to  the  rules  of  a  salutary  regimen.  '[%> 
means  wliieh  these  wonu>n  employ  tor  hiiulering  ehildren  t'rum 
venting  cries  are  rather  singular.  The  moUier  ehews  cumin, 
and  then  hlows  it  strongly  into  the  mouth  and  ears  of  her 
child.  Independently  of  cumin,  the  effect  of  whieh  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  in  .such  a  cast-,  the  violent  putt's  impelled 
into  the  ear^  must  ust(mihh  the  child,  and  cause  it  to  be  silent, 
ut  least  for  some  tin)e. 

'  In  order  to  excite  children  to  sleej),  they  are  made  to 
swallow  powdereil  mitmeg  in  milk ;  but  the  remedy  which  is 
the  mo.Ht  connnoiily  used  in  their  illnesses,  the  most  excellent 
panacea,  is  Venice  treacle.  On  the  smallest  pain  which  they 
appear  to  feel,  if  ihcy  cry,  if  they  sleep  little,  or  if  their  aj)j)t'- 
tite  fail,  in  a  word,  in  all  their  indispositions,  of  w  hatever  iin- 
ture  they  may  Ix',  recourse  is  had  to  treacle,  as  a  sovereign 
and  universal  remedy.  Scarcely  a  ilay  passes  without  a  little 
child  swallowing  s(mie  of  this  drug,  or  at  least  having  a  plaster 
of  it  on  the  navel ;  so  that  it  may  be  asserted  that  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, a  child  consumes  more  of  this  treacle,  during  its 
first  two  years,  than  the  man  of  oiu'  countries,  the  greatest 
admirer  of  this  composition,  during  his  whole  life.  'JMie  poor. 
for  whom  this  treacle  is  too  costly  a  remedy,  sup])ly  its  place 
by  cumin  st>ed,  the  plant  of  which  is  very  connnon  in  the 
East,  and  which  they  reduce  to  a  paste,  in  order  to  mi^ke  their 
young  children  swallow  it  in  lieu  of  the  treacle. 

'  In  order  to  avoid  chaps  and  excoriations  which  greatU 
incommode  ehildren  in  all  parts  of  the  body  that  form  folds 
moistened  hy  sweat  or  urine,  the  Greek  women  wash  them 
with  warm  wine,  in  which  they  infuse  myrtle-leaves,  dried 
and  rcducecj  to  powder.     These  lotions  are  repeated  every 
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other  (lay,  with  conHidcruhle  siucess;   tor  one  never  sees  a 
child  whose  skin  is  marked  hy  the  slightest  excoriation. 

*  These  piiins,  lavished  with  m>  much  attention  on  new-born 
iut'uiits,  the  sacred  piidges  of  maternal  affection,  whicli  never 
errs  HO  I'.ir  us  to  intrust  to  n  mercenery  Ik)soiu  the  sacred  obli- 
jTution  of  suckliiig  its  oti'spring  during  u  whole  year,  do  not 
fxtciul  to  the  precautions  prescribed  by  religion.     The  Greeks 
are  not  in  such  a  hiu'ry  as  the  (!atholics  to  cause  baptism  to  be 
administered  to  their  children.     This  delay  is  common  enough 
ill  the  class  oi'  the  p(K)r,  because  such  must  wait  till  they  have 
Mivcil  up  the  money  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  papas, 
whose  zeal  doen  not  go  so  fur  as  to  discharge  their  functions 
gratuitously.    Hut  as  children  are  connnonly  distinguished  only 
by  the  name  which  they  receive  in  buptism,  the  Greeks  have 
agreed  to  designate  that  which  waits  for  the  sacrament,  by  the 
generic  denomiuati(m  of  drako^  dragon,  probably  because  at 
dmt  time  it  has  some  conformity  to  Sutun,  the  dragon  of  hell. 
'  Under  the  huppy  climate  of  Greece,  the  btxly  sinmer  ac- 
(juires  its  full  growth  than  in  our  northern  countries;  there 
the  organs,  us  well  as  all  the  physical  faculties,  arc  developed 
with  less  slowness ;  there  the  lunnan  species,  in  some  measure 
more  forwaid,  seem  to  outstrip  the  ju-'riod  of  its  enjoyments, 
and  hastens  to  display  the  elegant  forms  of  beauty  that  nature 
has  lavished  on  a  land  which  she  had  fashioned  to  be  the  abode 
of  felicity,  and  which  the  most  tlisgusting  tyranny,  the  dread- 
iul  scourge  of  societies,  has  transl'ornied  into  places  of  wretch- 
edness and  desolation.      The  tnen,   like  the   women,   arrive 
«iK)ner  at  that  ago,  when  the  agitation  ;uul  the  disorder  of  the 
senses  giv;.'  birth  to  a  new  sense,  in  which  man  seems  only  to 
receive  his  existence,  in  which  every  thing  becomes  animated 
and  embellished,  in  which  every  thing  appears  around  him  to 
burn  with  the  sr.me  flame  by  which  he  is  deliciously  cotlsunied. 
'  It  is  ntjt  uncommon,  in  tlie  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  to 
s<.>e  girls  marriageable  at  ten  years  old :  and,  when  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteeen,  they  have  scarcely  any 
thing  more  to  acquire  in  point  of  shape,  strength,  and  all  the 
attributes  of  the  most  bt'uutitul  physical  constitution. 
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'  It  is  not  astonishing  that  women,  whom  the  nature  of*  the 
c-limate  causes  to  arrive  sooner  at  a  marriageable  state,  should 
have  moral  dispositions  which  agree  with  this  physical  precocity. 
The  vivacity,  the  transport  even  of  feeling,  accompany  this 
forward  adolescence  of  the  senses.     That  devouring  fire  which 
endeavours  to  communicate  itself  externally,  is  very  active 
among  the  Greek  females ;  they  are  very  susceptible  of  the 
impressions  of  love  ;  tender  and  passionate,  the  object  beloved 
is  every  thing  in  their  eyes ;  to  preserve  it,  no  sacrifice  is  pain- 
ful  to  them,  and  they  are,  in  this  way,  real  heroines.     What 
a  charming  country  is  that  where  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
and  the  dress  of  the  earth  are  in  delightful  harmony  with  that 
beauty,  which  love  animates  with  its  fascinating  features,  ten- 
derness with  its  sweetest  effusions,  and  a  generous  and  entire 
devotion  with  the  slights  o^  energy  and  courage ! 

'  To  the  Greeks  it  is  a  social  duty,  which  tends  to  the  purity 
.  of  domestic  manners,  to  marry  young.     Among  them  are  not 
seen  that  multitude  of  old  bachelors,  children  of  the  combina- 
tions of  insensibility  and  the  scourge  of  morals ;  girls  have  not 
many  years  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  St.  John  with  their  secret 
jvater^  prepared  with  an  ingenious  and  restless  curiosity ;  and 
young  men  hasten  to  unite  themselves  with  those  whom  their 
heart,   rather  than  their  parents,  has  chosen.     Love  always 
presides  at  knots  which  vile  interest  has  not  tied ;  and  friend- 
ship, as  well  as  fidelity  and  attachment  to  duties,  do  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  loosened,  at  least  in  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, where  habits  are  more  simple,  and  less  corrupted  by 
ambition  and  cupidity,  than  in  great  towns.     Divorce,  which 
is  allowed  to  the  Greeks,  scarcely  occurs  but  in  the  bosom  of 
trading  cities  and  in  the  opulent  class,  whose  calculations  and 
speculations  frequently  supply  the  place  of  sentiment ;  but  this 
dissolution  of  sacred  engagements  is  extremely  rare  among  the 
islanders,  who  know  how  to  love  in  a  durable  manner,  and 
whose  marriages  are  better  assorted  than  in  the  midst  of  the 
luxury  of  cities.     Conjugal  love  is  there  in  all  its  force;  and 
this  respected  sentiment  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  modern 
Greek  women. 
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*  Some  younsf  men  at  marriage  conceive  themselves  to  be 
bewitched.  Many  schemes  are  adopted  to  break  the  enchant- 
ment which  only  increases  the  disorder,  until  at  tlie  end  of  a 
few  months,  finding-  it  impossible  to  consummate  the  marriage, 
it  is  dissolved  and  the  parties  are  permitted  to  marry  again. 

'  I  found  a  singular  prejudice  spread  among  the  women  of 
the  Archipelago.  Those  who  suckle  their  children  are  per- 
suaded that  if,  for  any  want  whatever,  their  milk  should  hap- 
pen to  be  warmed  over  the  fire,  their  bosom  would  become  dry, 
and  the  milk  would  infallibly  go  away,  to  return  no  more. 

'  However,  all  physic,  in  the  Greek  islands,  is  founded  only 
on  practices,  on  secrets,  which  are  scarcely  more  rational  than 
the  opinion  of  the  women  respecting  their  milk.  If  we  except 
a  few  foreigners,  who  seldom  come  thither  to  assun'.c  or  usurp 
the  title  of  physicians,  there  are  none  in  these  islands ;  and  I 
must  add,  to  the  praise  of  the  climate,  more  than  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  art,  that,  generally  speaking',  people  there  enjoy 
a  state  of  health  sufficiently  good  not  to  be  tempted  to  regret 
it.  In  common  complaints,  or  accidents,  recourse  is  had  to 
women,  who  have  the  tradition  of  some  recipes,  which  they 
apply  without  too  much  discernment,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
often  produce  good  effects. 

'  All  the  expressions  and  marks  of  grief  that  the  most  lii'ely 
sensibility  can  inspire  are  displayed  among  the  Greeks,  on  the 
death  of  a  person  beloved,  and  present  scenes  extremely  affect- 
ing. Regret,  tears,  melting  adieus,  attend  the  departed  to  the 
grave ;  it  is  not  the  cold  and  momentary  transports  which  cus- 
tom prescribes,  all  the  movements  of  which  etiquette  regulates 
and  marks  out,  and  which  affect  not  more  those  who  are  wit- 
nesses of  them,  than  those  who  appear  to  be  moved  by  them. 
There,  nothing  is  feigned ;  grief  takes  its  full  scope,  and  (me 
throws  one's  self  itito  the  arms  of  death,  with  the  certainty  of 
living  for  a  long  time  in  the  memory  and  in  the  hearts  of  one's 
relations  and  friends ;  a  consoling  idea,  which  makes  one 
descend  into  the  grave  without  regret,  and  smoothens  the  road 
of  eternity. 

*  I  was  one  day  called,  in  great  haste,  to  bleed  a  young  and 
chanmng  papadia :  the  re;ider  may  remember  that  tliis  is  the 
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name  of  the  wife  of  the  papas,  or  secular  priest.  She  had,  as 
I  was  told,  fallen  into  a  sM(Xjn,  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
remedy  which  had  been  administered  to  her.  I  found  her 
extended  on  her  bed  in  a  room  rather  large,  but  heated  by 
several  fires,  and  still  more  by  about  two  hundred  |)ersons, 
who  were  in  lamentation.  The  extreme  heat  of  this  apartment 
would  have  l)een  sulficient  to  suffocate  a  j)erson  in  the  best 
health.  On  my  approach,  tlu'  crowd  made  way ;  a  silence, 
which  was  scarcely  interrupted  by  a  few  smothered  sobs, 
reigned  in  the  apartment :  I  w  as  regarded  as  a  man  who  was 
going  to  pronounce  an  oracle :  every  eye,  as  well  as  every  one's 
attention,  was  directed  towards  mc ;  an  imeasy  hope  had  taken 
possession  of  every  mind.  The  ytnmg  woman  seemed  to 
slumber ;  her  cheeks  had  lost  nothing  of  their  colour,  and  her 
rosy  lips  were  agreeably  closed  against  each  other.  She  was, 
nevertheless,  without  movement,  without  pulse,  and  without 
respiration  :  a  few  drops  of  volatile  alkali,  introduced  into  licr 
nose,  made  no  impression ;  her  extremities  were  cold,  and 
every  thing  announced  that  she  no  longer  existed.  Her  rela- 
tions, who  surrounded  the  bed  of  death,  did  not  think  that  all 
had  been  done ;  they  required  the  trial  of  a  bleeding ;  but  the 
particular  sound  conveyed  to  my  ear  on  introducing  my  lancet 
into  her  arm,  demonstrated  to  me  that  it  was  entering  into 
dead  flesh.  I  annoimced  that  every  hope  was  lost ;  and 
scarcely  had  I  finished  these  words,  when  all  those  present, 
men  and  women,  crowded  round  the  coqise,  threw  themselves 
on  the  bed,  at  the  same  time  striking  themselves  on  the  fore- 
head, tearing  their  hair,  and  venting  cries  of  despair.  They 
called  on  the  dead  woman  with  a  loud  voice,  requested  her  to 
live,  and  entreated  her  not  to  forsake  them.  I  found  myself  in 
a  very  awkward  predicament :  I  was  no  longer  seen,  no  farther 
attention  was  paid  to  me.  I  was  s(|ueezed  on  all  sides,  pushed 
on  the  bed,  and  almost  smothered.  I  had  much  difficulty  to 
extricate  myself  from  this  embarrassment,  and  force  my  way 
through  the  cw)wd,  in  order  to  escape  from  a  place  which  no 
longer  presented  any  thing  but  the  delirium  of  affliction. 

'  The  next  day,  I  saw  the  funeral  procession  of  this  same 
woman :   she  was  borne  <m  a  kind  of  litter,  with  her  fate 
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{incovercd,  and  dressed  in  lier  wedding  clothes.  Her  mouth 
was  filled  with  cotton :  it  i"  a  universal  custom  among  the 
nations  of  the  East)  to  st  >j  jsely  with  cotton  every  aperture 
of  the  body ;  und  the  Gr*-,  s  never  fail,  When  a  person  has 
expired,  to  open  doors  and  windows,  in  order  that  the  angels 
may  come  in  and  go  out  freely. 

*A  great  number  of  persons  formed  the  procession.  In 
towns,  hired  female  mourners  vent  plaintive  cries;  but  this 
luxury  of  grief  is  unknown  in  the  greater  part  of  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago ;  no  one  is  paid  to  cry,  and  people  cry 
themselves  with  much  bitterness.  The  female  relations  of  the 
dead  woman  were  pttrtioularly  distinguishable,  from  the  excess 
of  their  groans  and  the  movements  of  their  affliction ;  they 
struck  and  tore  their  breasts ;  tlieir  long  hair,  unbraided  and 
undressed,  fell  loose  on  their  shoulders  and  neck,  and  from 
time  to  time  they  pulled  off'  locks  of  it ;  the  blood  gitshed  from 
their  head,  and  their  tears  were  mingled  with  the  drops  of 
blood  which  flowed  from  their  cheeks,  torn  by  their  nails.  It 
is  not  possible  to  paint  the  agitation  of  soul  with  which  these 
feeling  and  loving  women  were  transported ;  and  I  was  so 
struck  by  it,  that  I  shall  long  preserve  the  impression  of  me- 
lancholy left  on  my  mind  by  the  violence  of  their  affliction.' 

After  describing  several  sniall  unimportant  isles,  our  French 
author  describes  the  island  of  Patmos,  which  name  says  he 
has  been  disfigured  by  our  navigators  into  that  of  Saint  Jean 
ile  Patino,  which  exhibits  its  arid  rocks  and  numerous  capes.  It 
is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  exile  of  St  John, 
and  still  more  from  the  visions  and  revelations  which  he  there 
received,  and  which  served  him  for  composing  the  Apocalypse. 
Some  caloyers,  inhabitants  of  a  vast  monastery  built  on  an 
eminence,  and  which,  at  the  first  view,  one  would  be  tempted 
to  take  for  a  fortress,  true  disciples  of  stupid  ignorance,  still 
shew  the  grotto  where  the  saint  wrote  his  mysterious  book, 
and  even  the  hole  in  the  wall  through  which  he  received  the 
inspiration  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost. 

There  is  no  library  in  this  convent;  and  of  what  utility 
would  it  be,  among  people  who,  for  the  most  part  cannot 
read  ?    Out  of  eighty  monks  who  reside  there,  M.  de  Choiseul- 
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Gouffier  found  only  three  who  knew  how  to  read,  but  who 
made  Httle  use  ot'  that  knowledge.  It  is,  nevertheless  this 
haunt  of  brutality  and  ignorance,  where  the  alphal)et  is 
scarcely  known,  which  has  been  represented  recently  as  a 
place  famous  for  its  scliools  of  literature. 

The  island  ot"  Patmos  is  little  more  than  six  leagues  in  cir- 
cuit ;  considerably  longer  than  broad,  its  direction  is  from 
north  to  south ;  its  form  is  very  irregular.  Its  coasts  are 
divided  by  a  multitude  of  gulf's  and  coves,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  good  harbours  which  they  present  to  navi. 
gators,  and  among  which  that  oi"  Svala  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  Archipelago.  Whatever  advantages  may  be  derived  from 
its  harbours  by  a  country  whose  position  marks  it  out  for  a 
place  of  trade,  wretchedness  has  not,  on  that  account,  the  less 
got  possession  of  Patn)os.  \'allies  which  might  insure  abun- 
dance, are  uncultivated,  and  from  their  state  of  abandonment 
and  nakedness,  offer,  with  the  hills  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, only  the  same  afflicting  tint  of  ruggedness  and  mis- 
fortune.  Population,  which  follow  s  the  chances  of  agriculture 
and  industry,  is  there  singularly  diminished;  and,  while  the 
monasteries  swarm  with  sluggards,  the  fields  become  deserts. 
In  the  summer,  few  men  remain  here ;  they  almost  all  go  and 
seek  far  off  means  of  subsistence,  or  carry  on  with  their  caiques, 
a  traffic  which  feeds,  but  does  not  eniich  them.  The  women 
remain  intrusted  with  domestic  cares,  and  to  make  the  most  of 
a  iew  pieces  of  land,  during  the  absence  of  their  fathers  or 
husbands;  and  this  tinjid  tribe  hide  and  shut  themselves  up, 
when  they  see  strangers  land  in  their  island. 

Having  visited  Myconi,  and  some  other  islets,  our  traveller 
proceeds — '  A  sort  of  religious  tremor  takes  possession  of  the 
mind,  when,  on  quitting  the  island  of  Myconiy  one  makes  sail 
to  the  west,  and  approaches  an  island  very  small,  but  which 
was  in  antiquity  the  most  celebrated  of  all ;  a  sacred  spot,  the 
cradle  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  the  subject  of  the  songs  of  the 
most  famous  poets,  and  the  object  of  the  veneration  of  the 
ancients,  who  came  thither  to  adore  Apollo  in  a  temple,  one 
of  the  most  superb  edifices  on  earth,  and  tlie  majestic  ornament 
of  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the  world.     Who  has  not  heard 
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of  the  wonders  of  Delos,  of  its  monuments,  of  its  brilliant  po- 
pulation, of  the  magnificent  elegance  of  its  architecture  ?  Who, 
with  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  lias  not,  in  the  annals  of  the  happy 
days  of  Greece,  greedily  sought  the  description  of  so  many 
miracles  of  art  ?  I  shall  not  here  repeat  what  may  he  read  in 
several  works  of  great  merit,  among  which  that  of  I^arthelemi 
ought  in  my  opinion,  to  hold  the  tlrst  rank. 

'But  the  island  of  Delos,  formerly  so  opulent,  and  where 
were  celebrated  with  so  much  pomp  religious  ceremonies,  in 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse?  who  repaired  thither  from 
all  points  of  the  East,  is  now  no  longer  any  thing  but  a  desert 
abandoned  to  filthy  animals  and  covered  with  ruins  and  rub- 
bish. Pirates  and  robbers  are  almost  the  only  men  who  land 
there ;  they  go  thither  to  share  the  fruit  of  their  plunder,  or  con- 
cert new  schemes  of  rapine,  seated  on  fragments  of  altars  where 
incense  and  perfumes  burnt  in  honour  of  the  god  of  day. 

♦  The  ruins  of  Delos,  the  imposing  rt mains  of  the  most 
beautiful  edifices  of  which  ancient  Greece  was  proud,  are  now 
no  longer  what  they  were  at  the  periods  when  modern  travellers 
visited  and  described  them.  They  themselves  have  their  ruins, 
and  they  owe  this  fresh  degradation  to  the  profane  barbarism 
of  people  who  came  thither  to  take  materials  for  building  their 
houses,  or  to  wretched  Turkish  sculptors,  wlio  carry  off  every 
vear  precious  pieces,  hi  order  to  make  of  them  those  little  pil- 
lars surmounted  by  a  turban,  which  the  Mahometans  erect 
aver  the  jjrave  of  the  dead.  The  name  even  of  Delos  is  for- 
gotten  in  the  seas  where  it  had  acquired  so  great  a  celebrity. 
The  Greeks  at  this  day  name  Dili  the  two  islands  of  Delos, 
and  oiu'  navigators  distinguish  them  by  the  denomination  of 
Isd'ilcs,  Lea  Isdiles. 

'  In  the  isle  of  Scio  the  town  is  tolerably  large  and  well  built ; 
it  is  the  work  of  the  Genoese,  who  for  a  long  time  had  the 
whole  island  in  their  possession.  The  ancient  town,  which,  as 
well  as  the  island,  bore  the  name  of  Chios  or  Ch'io^  was  placed 
on  the  summit  of  a  moimtain.  The  modern  town  is  at  the  foot 
of  this  same  mountain,  by  the  sea-side,  and  its  situation  is 
thence  become  much  more  ag-reeable.  The  Greeks  who  in- 
Inbit  it  are  still  as  in  Belon's  time,  the  most  |X)lite,  the  most 
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affable,  the  most  gay,  and  perhaps,  the  most  witty  of  all  the 
Greeks.  The  women  there  are  charming,  and,  as  Bvlon  says, 
very  courteous.  There  are  none,  perhaps,  who  have  such 
engaging  manners;  and,  to  see  them  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses,  press  strangers  to  enter  with  them,  pull  them  even  by 
the  arm,  and  invite  them  with  much  sprightliness,  we  cannot, 
at  first,  avoid  conceiving  an  improper  opinion  of  women  so  free 
in  appearance.  But  all  these  demonstrations,  which,  among 
us,  are  the  height  of  depravity,  arc,  at  Scio,  no  more  than 
ebullitions  of  an  affectionate  and  hospitable  heart,  and  of  the 
wish  to  derive  some  advantage  from  the  works  on  which  they 
employ  themselves ;  and  any  one  would  be  singularly  deceived, 
if,  emboldened  by  the  semblance  of  enticements,  he  should 
attempt  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  women,  who  introduce 
strangers  into  their  houses  with  a  frankness  which,  from  a 
habit  of  corruption,  is  reckoned  a  want  of  reserve.  Under 
appearances  the  most  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  familiar  and  engaging,  the  seducer  would,  in  an  easy 
tete-a-tete,  meet  with  only  the  imposing  resistance  of  the  most 
rigid  virtue,  and  the  shame  of  being  mistaken. 

'  These  women  so  frank,  but  at  the  same  time  so  virtuous, 
knit  with  silk  several  sorts  of  works,  and  particularly  hand- 
some  purses.  The  desire  of  selling  them  has  induced  those 
who  work  them,  to  learn  to  offer  them  in  the  language  of  all 
the  nations  which  traffic  in  the  Levant ;  and  a  Frenchman,  as 
well  as  an  Italian  and  a  Swede,  heard  himself  addressed  from 
all  quarters,  in  his  kmguage,  when  he  passed  in  the  streets  of 
Scio,  "  Sir,  Sir,  come  and  see  some  handsome  purses  !""  I  bouglit 
some  of  these  purses  at  Scio ;  the  handsomest,  which  are  also 
the  largest,  cost  me  not  three  livres  a  piece,  and  they  could  not 
be  procur.'^d  in  France  for  more  than  double  that  price."" 

After  leaving  Scio,  M.  Sonnini  landed  in  Tenedos.  'Thf 
possession  of  this  island'  he  observes  '  which  is  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  channel  of  the  Dardanelles,  might  alone 
involve  the  loss  of  Constantinople ;  from  this  point  would  bi 
formed  the  blockade  of  that  great  city,  with  the  more  facility, 
as  the  channel  between  the  continent  and  Tenedos  is,  correctly 
speaking,  only  a  large  roadstead,  where  ships  may  lie  at  anchor- 
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ready  to  get  under  sail,  and  stop  those  which  should  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  the  strait  oi'  the  Dardanelles.  But  the  Otto- 
man government,  incapable  of  feeling  the  importance  of  this 
advantageous  port,  seems  to  watch  it  with  still  greater  negli- 
gence than  other  places  whose  preservation  would  be  less  useful. 
The  wines  of  Tenedoe  are  almost  tl^  sole  trade  of  the  island : 
here  are  made  muscadine  wines,  which  are  not  inferior  to  those 
of  Samos." 

Our  learned  and  entertaining  traveller  next  visited  the  town 
of  Salonica,  which  has  been  often  described.  From  thence  he 
made  an  excursion  to  mount  Olympus.  After  viewing  this 
celebrated  mountain,  he  returned  to  Salonica,  and  then  sailed 
for  France,  after  an  absence  and  a  journey  of  four  years. 
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EDWARD  DANIEL  C  LARKE,  L.  L.  D. 


'FHE  travels  of  Dr.  Clarke  in  various  countries  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  have  received  the  stamp  of  public  ap. 
probation.  The  industry,  accuracy,  and  learning,  displayed 
by  this  traveller,  merit  the  highest  respect,  and  will  perpetuate 
the  singular  estimation  in  which  his  labours  are  held. 

Having  already  accompanied  some  celebrated  travellers 
through  the  most  interesting  countries  visited  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  his  description  of  Syria  and  the 
Holy  Land. 

Our  learned  traveller  embarked  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  on 
board  the  Romulus,  captain  Culverhouse,  and  in  five  days 
came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Acre,  Avhere  the  Romulus  saluted 
the  fort,  which  was  returned  in  the  most  irregular  manner. 

*  Soon  after  we  arrived,'  says  Dr.  Clarke  '  we  went  on  shore 
with  the  captain,  to  visit  Djezzar  pacha,  whom  baron  de  Tott 
found  at  Acre,  and  described  as  a  horrible  tyrant  above  twenty 
years  prior  to  our  coming.  Having  acted  as  interpreter  for 
captain  Culverhouse,  in  all  his  interviews  with  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  and  occasionally  as  his  confidential  agent  when  he 
was  not  himself  present,  I  had  favourable  opportunities  of 
studying  Djezzar's  character.  At  that  time,  shut  up  in  his  for- 
tress at  Acre,  he  defied  the  whole  power  of  Turkey,  despised 
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the  vizier,  ar  '  •lerided  the  menaces  of  the  capudan  pacha ; 
although  he  i/i'.vays  affected  to  venemte  the  title  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  sultan.     His  luere  name  carried  terror  with  it 
over  all  the  Holy  Land,  the  most  lawless  tribes  ot"  Arabs  ex- 
pressing their  awe  and  obeisance,  whensoever  it  was  uttered. 
As  for  his  appellation,  Djezza)\  as  explained  by  himself,  it 
signified  butcher ;  but  of  this  name,  notwithstanding  its  avowed 
allusion  to  the  slaughters  committed  by  him,  he  was  evidently 
vain.     He  was  his  own  minister,  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
secretary ;  often  his  own  cook  and  gardener ;  and  not  unfre- 
fluently  both  judge  and  executioner  in  the  same  instant.     Yet 
there  were  persons  who  had  acted,  and  still  occasionally  offici- 
ated. In  these  several  capacities,  standing  by  the  door  of  his 
apartment ;  »ome  without  a  nose,  others  without  an  arm,  with 
one  ear  only,  or  one  eye ;  *'  marked  me?!,''''  as  he  termed  them ; 
persons  bearing  signs  of  their  having  been  instructed  to  serve 
their  master  with  fidelity.     Through  such  an  assemblage  we 
were  conducted  to  the  door  of  a  small  chamber.  In  a  lofty  part 
of  his  castle,  over-looking  the  port.     A  Jew  who  had  been  his 
private  secretary  met  us,  and  desired  us  to  wait  In  an  open 
court  or  garden  before  this  door,  until  Djezzar  was  informed 
of  our  coming.     This  man,  for  some  breach  of  trust,  had  been 
deprived  of  an  ear  and  an  eye  at  the  same  time.     At  one  period 
of  the  pacha's  life,  having  reason  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his 
wives,  he  put  seven  of  them  to  death  with  his  own  hands.     It 
was  after  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  the  janissa- 
ries, during  his  absence,  having  obtained  access  to  the  charem. 
If  his  history  be  ever  written,  It  will  have  all  the  air  of  a  ro- 
mance.   His  real  name  Is  Achnied.     He  was  a  native  of  Bosnia, 
and  speaks  the  Sclavonian  language  better  than  any  other.     It 
is  impossible  to  give  even  a  detail  of  his  numerous  adventures 
here.     At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  sold  himself  to  a  slave- 
merchant  in  Constantinople  ;  and  being  purchased  by  All  Bey, 
in  Egypt,  he  rose  from  the  humble  situation  of  a  Mamluke 
slave,  to  the  post  of  governor  of  Cairo.     In  this  situation,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  most  rigorous  execution  of  justice, 
and  realized  the  stories  related  of  Oriental  caliphs,  by  mingling, 
In  disguise,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  thus  making 
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himself  master  of  all  that  was  said  concerning  himself,  or  tran- 
sacted  by  his  officers.  The  interior  of  his  mysterious  palace, 
inhabited  by  his  women,  or,  to  use  the  Oriental  mode  of  ex- 
pression, the  chareni  of  his  seraglio,  is  accessible  only  by  him- 
self. Early  in  every  evening  he  regularly  retired  to  this  place, 
through  three  massive  doors,  every  one  of  which  he  closed  and 
barred  with  his  own  hands.  To  have  knocked  at  the  outer 
door  after  he  had  retired,  or  even  to  enter  the  seraglio,  was 
an  offence  that  would  have  been  punished  with  death.  No 
person  in  Acre  knew  the  number  of  his  women,  but  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  certain  number  of  covers  being  daily  placed 
in  a  kind  of  wheel  or  turning  cylinder,  so  contrived  a.s  to 
convey  dishes  to  the  interior,  without  any  possibility  of  ob- 
serving the  person  who  received  them.  He  had  from  time  to 
time  received  presents  of  female  slaves ;  the.se  had  been  sent 
into  his  charcm,  but,  afterwards,  whether  they  were  alive  or 
dead,  no  one  knew  except  himself.  They  entered  never  to  go 
out  again ;  and,  thus  immured,  were  cut  off  from  all  know- 
ledge  of  the  world,  except  what  he  thought  proper  to  commu- 
nicatc.  If  any  of  them  were  ill,  he  brought  a  physician  to  a 
hole  in  the  wall  of  the  charem,  through  which  the  sick  person 
was  allowed  to  thrust  her  arm ;  the  pacha  himself  holding  the 
hand  of  the  physician  during  the  time  her  pulse  was  examined. 
If  any  of  them  died,  the  event  was  kept  as  secret  as  when  he 
massacred  them  with  his  own  hands ;  and  this,  it  was  said,  he 
had  done  in  more  than  one  instance.  Such  stories  are  easily 
propagated,  and  as  readily  believed ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  them  are  without  foundation.  We  must  however 
admit  the  truth  of  the  terrible  examples  he  made  after  his  re- 
turn from  Mecca,  in  consequence  of  the  infidelity  of  his  women. 
From  all  the  information  we  could  obtain,  he  considered  the 
female  tenants  of  his  charem  as  the  children  of  his  family. 
When  he  retired,  he  carried  with  him  a  number  of  watch- 
papers  he  had  amused  himself  by  cutting  with  scissors  during 
the  day,  as  toys  to  distribute  among  them ;  neither  could 
there  be  any  possible  motive  of  cruelty,  even  in  the  worst  of 
tyrants,  towards  such  defenceless  victims.  He  was  above 
sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  but  vain  of  the 
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\l(»()ur  he  still  rotnliied  at  that  advanced  n<;c.     lie  frequently 
boasted  (»f'  his  extraordinary  stren^ith ;  and  used  to  bare  his 
arm,  in  order  to  exhibit  his  brawny  uuiscle«.     Sometimes,  in 
conversation  with  strangers,  he  would  suddenly  leap  upright 
from  his  sea*,  to  shew  his  activity.     He  has  been  improperly 
in)nsidered  as  pacha  of  Acre.     His  real  paehalic  was  that  of 
Seldey  anciently  called  8id<m  :  but,  ut  the  time  of  our  arrival, 
he  was  also  lord  of  Danuiscus,  of  Herytus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  revolt  among  the  Druses,  might 
|)c  considered  master  of  all  Syria.     The  seat  of  government 
was  removed  to  Acre,  on  account  of  its  port,  which  has  been 
at  all  times  the  key  to  Palestine.     The  port  of  Acre  is  bad ; 
hut  it  is  better  than  any  other  along  the  coast.     That  of  Scide 
is  very  insecure,  and  the  harbour  of  Jatla  worse  than  any  of 
the  others.     The  possession  of  Acre  extended  his  influence 
even  to  Jerusalem.     It  enables  its  possessor  to  shut  up  the 
country,  and  keep  its  inhabitants  in  subjection.     All  the  rice, 
which  is  the  staple  i'ood  of  the  people,  enters  by  this  avenue : 
the  lord  of  Acre  may,  if  it  so  pleases  him,  cause  a  famine  to 
be  felt  even  over  all  Syria.     Here  then  we  have  a  clue  to  the 
operations  of  the  French,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
part  of  the  world.     They  directed  every  effort  towards  the 
possession  of  Acre,  because  it  placed  the  food  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  in  their  power,  and,  consequently,  its 
entire  dominion.     It   is  a   principal   of  policy,   which   even 
Djezzar  pacha,  with  his  propensity  for  truisms,  would  have 
deemed  it  superfluous  to  insist  upon,  that  the  key  of  a  public 
granary  is  the  mightiest  engine  of  military  operation.     Hence 
we  find  Acre  to  have  been  the  last  place  from  which  the 
Christians  were  expelled  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  hence  its 
tranquil  possession,  notwithstanding  the  insignificant  figure  it 
makes  in  the  map  of  this  great  continent,  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  greatest  armies,  imder  the  most  victorious  leader,  ever 
sent  for  its  invasion.     This  it  was  that  gave  to  an  old  man  pent 
up  in  a  small  tower  by  the  sea-side  the  extraordinary  empire 
he  possessed.     Djezzar  had  with  him,  in  a  state  of  constant 
imprisonment,   many  of  the  most  powerful  chieftains  of  the 
country.     The  sons  of  the  princes  of  Libanus  remained  with 
Vol.  IV.  3D 
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him  always  as  hostages;  lor  the  Driisj's,  inlia!)itiii^  all  the 
mniiTitiiinouH  di.stt'U't  to  tin-  iioiih  and  i-ahl  of  Siidi*,  \svvv  coii. 
stantly  liabli'  to  revolt. 

*  We  loiiiid  Djezzar  seated  on  a  inat  In  a  little  clmnditr, 
destitute  even  of"  the  meanest  article  of  furniture,  excepting  u 
course,  porous,  earthenware  vessel  for  cooling  the  water  lit 
occasionally  drank.  He  was  surroinxled  hy  persons  inninicd 
and  disfigured  in  the  manner  before  described.  lie  scarcelv 
looked  up  to  notice  our  entrance,  but  continued  his  eni|)loy- 
meat  of  drawing  upon  the  floor,  for  one  of  his  engineers,  a 
plan  of  some  works  he  was  then  consti  iicting.  His  form  was 
athletic,  and  his  long  white  beard  entirely  covered  his  breast. 
His  habit  was  that  of  a  connnon  Arab,  plain  but  clean,  con- 
sisting of  a  white  candet  over  a  cotton  cassock.  His  turban 
was  also  white.  Neither  cushion  nor  carpet  decorated  the 
naked  boards  of  his  divan.  In  his  girdle  he  wore  a  poignard 
set  with  diamonds;  but  this  he  apologized  for  exhibiting, 
saying  it  was  hi^  badge  of  office,  as  governor  of  Acre,  uitd 
therefore  could  not  be  laid  aside.  Having  ended  his  orders 
to  the  engineer,  we  were  directed  to  sit  u])on  the  end  of  the 
divan ;  and  signor  Bertocino,  his  dragoman,  kneeling  by  his 
side,  he  prepared  to  hear  the  cause  of  our  visit. 

'  The  conversation  began  by  i  lequest  from  the  pacha,  that 
English  captains,  in  future,  entering  the  bay  of  Acre,  would 
jSre  only  one  gun,  rather  as  a  signal,  than  as  a  salute  upon 
their  arrival.  "  There  can  be  no  g(K>d  reason,"  said  he,  "for 
such  a  waste  of  gun}K)wder,  in  ceremony  between  friends. 
Besides/'  he  added,  "  I  am  too  old  to  be  pleased  with  cere- 
mony :  among  forty-three  pachas  of  three  tails,  now  living  in 
Turkey,  I  am  the  senior.  My  occupations  are  consequently, 
as  you  see,  very  inijxjrtant,"  taking  out  a  j)air  of  scissors,  and 
beginning  to  cut  figures  in  pa]>'  r,  which  was  his  '.Jiv^ant  em- 
ployment when  strangers  were  present :  these  .)>;  .fi..i..  rds 
stuck  upon  the  wainscot.  ''  I  shall  send  each  oi  you  away," 
s/^id  he,  "  with  good  proof  of  old  Djezzar's  ingenuity.  Then," 
addrv  sing  himself  to  captain  Culverhouse,  and  offering  a  paper 
caiiuon  ''  iherr  js  a  symbol  of  your  profession  :*"  aj>d  while  I 
was  e/ipi..''n"';ig  to  the  captain  the  meaning  of  this  .singular 
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nddrc8s,  he  oAitimI  me  u  pajHT  flower,  denoting,  as  he  said, 
•' a  Jlor'nl  inUypntation  of  hlunt  ,>y'pff/i.'"     As  often  as  we 
onch'iivoiired  to  iiitrodiue  the  businesK  of  our  visit,  he  att'eeted 
to  he  absorbed  in  these  trifling  eoneeits,  or  lumtd  the  eonver- 
salion  by  allegorieal  sayings,  to  whosi>  mural  we  could  And  no 
possible  ehie.     His  wlioh'  diseoursc  •  us  in  para)''»'s,  proverbs, 
truisms,  and  Oriental  apoUignes.     Onu  of  his  tales  lasted  Of^nrly 
All  honr,  alxHit  a  man  who  wished  tt)  enjoy  tl  o  peaceful  culti- 
vation of  a  small  garden,  without  lonsulting  the  h)rd  of  tlic 
manor,  whenever  he  removed  a  tulip;  alluding,  perhaps,  t<> 
his  situatio'i  vvit  i  reference  to  the  grand  signior.     There  was 
evidently   iin:''h   (.unning  and  tlecp  p)licy  in   his  pretended 
frivolity.     Appa«'ently  occupied  in  regulating  the  shape  of  a 
..ritch-ptu    '    with   his  scissors,   he  was  all   the  while  deeply 
,'    ntive  to  our  words,  and  even  to  our  looks,  anxious  to 
discover  whether  thi're  was  any  urgency  in  the  nature  of  our 
visit  i   and   certainly  betraying   as  much   ostentation  in   the 
seeming  privations  to  Avhich  he  exposed  himself,  as  he  might 
have  done  by  the  most  stately  magnificence.     He  was  desirous 
of  directing  the  attention  of  his  visitors  to  the  homeliness  of 
his  mode  of  living :  "  If  I  find,"  said  he,  "  only  bread  and 
water  in  another  world,  I  shall  have  no  cause  of  complaint, 
because  I  have  been  accustomed  to  such  fare  all  my  days; 
but  those  who  have  fared  sumptuously  in  this  life,  will,  I 
suspect,  be  much  disapjwinted  in  the  next."     We  spoke  of 
the  camp  of  his  cavalry,  then  stationed  near  the  town ;  and 
of  the  great  preparations  he  seemed  to  be  making  against  the 
Druses,  and  other  rebel   Arabs,  with  whom  he  was  at  war. 
•'  It  is  not,"  said  he,  "  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  despise  his 
enemy,  whatsoever  shape  he  may  assume.     If  he  be  but  a 
pismire,  there  is  no  rvason  why  he  should  be  permitted  to 
creep  np'  a  your  cheek  while  you  are  sleeping."     We  found 
wc  had  touched  a  tender  string ;  he  believed  these  dissentions 
had  been  excited  in  his  dominions  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  to 
divert  him  fr(nn  the  possibility  of  assisting  the  French,  by 
attacking  the  vizier's  army  in  its  march  through  Syria ;  and 
was  much  incensed  while  be  complained  to  us  of  this  breach 
•'f  confidence.     "  1  ate,"  said  he,  "  bread  and  salt  with  that 
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man ;  we  were  together  as  sworn  friends.     He  did  what  he 
pleased  here.     I  lent  him  my  staff';  he  released  all  my  prison- 
ers, many  of  whom  were  in  my  debt,  and  never  paid  me  a 
par^.     What  engagements  with  him  have  I  violated  ?     What 
promises  have  I  not  fulfilled  ':'     AVhat  requests  have  I  denied  ? 
I  wished  to  combat  the  French  by  his  side ;  but  he  has  taken 
care  that  I  shall  be  confined  at  liome,  to  fight  against  my  own 
people.     Have  I  merited  such  treatment  ?'"'     AVhen  he  was  a 
little  pacified,  we  ventured  to  assure  him  that  he  had  listened 
to  his  own  end  to  sir  Sidney's  enemies ;  that  there  did  not 
exist  a  man  more  sincerely  allied  to  him ;  and  that  the  last 
connnission  we  received,  previously  to  our  leaving  the  fleet, 
were  sir  Sidney's  memorials  of  his  regard  for  Djezzar  pacha. 
In  proof  of  this,  I  presumed  to  lay  before  him  the  present  sir 
Sidney  had  entrusted  to  my  care.     It  was  a  small  but  very 
elegant  telescope,  with  silver  slides.     He  regarded  it  however 
"with  disdain,  saying,  it  had  too  splendid  an  exterior  for  him; 
and  taking  down  an  old  ship  glass,  that  hung  above  his  head, 
covered  with  greasy  leather,  added,   *'  Humbler  instruments 
serve  my  })urposes ;   besides,  you   may  tell  sir   Sidney  that 
Djezzar,  old  as  he  is,  seldom  I'cquires  the  aid  of  a  glass  to 
view    what   passes  around    him."      Finding  it  impossible  to 
pacify  him  upon  this  subject,  we  turned  the  conversation,  hy 
stating  the  cause  of  our  visit  to  Acre,  and  requested  a  supply 
of  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  British  fleet.     He  agreed  to  furnish 
an  hundreil  bullocks,  but  upon  the  sole  condition  of  not  being 
ofl'ered  payment  for  them  in  money.     He  said  it  w  ould  require 
some  time  to  collect  cattle  for  that  purpose :  we  therefore  per- 
suaded captain  Culverhouse  to  emjiloy  the  interval  in  making, 
w  ith  us,  a  complete  tour  of  the  Holy  Land.     Djezzar,  having 
heard  of  our  intention,  promised  to  supply  us  with  horses  from 
his  own  stables,   and  an  escort,  formed  of  his  body  guard,  for 
the  undertaking;  ordering  also  his  dragoman,  signior  Berto- 
cino,  to  accompany  us  during  the  expedition,  and  to  render 
us  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

'  A  very  extraordinary  accident  happened  the  third  day 
after  our  arrivtil,  whicii  had  like  to  have  put  an  end  to  all  our 
pursuits  in  this  and  every  other  ])art  of  the  world.     We  had 
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been  in  tlie  morning  to  visit  Djczzar,  and  had  passed  the  day 
in  viewing  the  bezesten  (a  covered  place  for  shops,  very  inte- 
rior to  that  of  Constantinople  or  of  Moscow,)  the  custom-house, 
and  some  other  objects  of  curiosity  in  the  place.     Signior  Ber- 
tocino,  interpreter  to  the  pacha,  and  the  imperial  consul,  Mr. 
Catafago,  came  to  dine  with  us  on  board  the  Romulus.     In 
the  evening  we  accompanied  them  on  shore,  and  took  some 
coffee  in  the  house  of  the  consul,  where  we  were  introduced  to 
the  ladies  of  his  family.     Wo  were  amused  by  seeing  his  wife, 
a  very  beautiful  woman,  sitting  cross-legged  by  us  upon  the 
divan  of  his  apartment,  and  smoking  tobacco  with  a  pipe  six 
feet  in  length.     Her  eye-lashes,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the 
other  women,  were  tinged  with  a  black  powder  made  of  the 
sulpheret  of  antimony,  and  having  by  no  means  a  cleanly  ap- 
pearance, although  considered  as  essential  an  addition  to  the 
decorations  of  a  woman  of  rank  in  Syria,  as  hor  car-rings,  or 
the  golden  cinctures  of  her  ankles.     Dark  streaks  were  also 
penciled,  from  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  along  the  temples. 
This  curious  practice  instantly  brought  to  our  recollection 
certain  passages  of  Scripture,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  a 
custom  among  Oriental  women  of  ^^puttinir  the  eyes  in  paint- 
ing;'''' and  which  our  English  translators  of  the  Uible,  unable 
to  reconcile  with  their  notions  of  a  female  toilet,  have  rendered 
^^painting'  tJieJacer     Whether  the  interesting  conversation  to 
which  the  observance  of  this  custom  gave  rise,  or  any  other 
cause,  prevented  the  consul  from  informing  us  of  an  order  of 
the  pacha,  is  now  of  no  moment,  but  it  was  after  the  hour  of 
eight  when  we  left  his  hospitable  mansion  to  return  on  board 
the  llomulus ;  and  Djezzar  had  decreed  that  no  boat  should 
pass  the  bar  of  the  inner  harbour  after  that  hour.     The  crew 
of  the  long-boat  were  pulling  stoutly  lor  the  ship,  when,  just 
as  we  were  rowing  beneath  the  tower  of  the  battcr};^  that  guards 
tlie  inner  harbour,  a  volley  of  large  stones  came  like  cannon- 
shot  upon  us  from  above,  dashed  the  oars  from  the  hands  of 
our  sailors,  and  wounded  three  of  them  severely.     It  is  very 
fortunate  none  of  tlieir  biains  were  beat  out,  for  some  of  the 
stones  weighed  several  pounds.     The  cries  of  our  wounded 
men  gave  us  the  first  alarm,  and  presently  another  volley  drove 
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us  back  with  all  possible  speed  towards  the  shore.  Not  one 
of  us  who  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  received  any  injury. 
Captain  Culverhouse,  and  Mr.  Loudon,  purser  of  the  Romu- 
lus, ran  for  the  consul :  tlie  rest  of  us  rushed  into  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  watch-tower  whence  the  attack  proceeded  :  it  m  as  a 
kind  of  guard-room.  Being  the  foremost  of  the  party,  I  ob- 
served  a  man  in  the  very  act  of  descending  from  the  tower  into 
this  place,  evidently  in  some  agitation.  Having  seized  him  by 
the  collar,  a  struggle  ensued :  the  other  Arabs  attempted  to 
rescue  him,  and  a  general  confusion  prevailed,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  consul  and  captain  Culverhouse  entered  the  place. 
It  was  some  time  before  any  order  could  be  restored  ;  otu'  ])arty 
were  determined  not  to  give  up  the  culprit  we  had  secured  ; 
but  the  consul  knowing  him,  and  undertaking  to  be  responsible 
for  his  appearance  when  called  tor,  we  retired,  and  went  on 
board  the  Romulus. 

*  Next  morning,  word  was  brought  to  the  ship,  that  unless 
the  captain  went  on  shore,  the  man  would  bo  put  to  deatli. 
We  accompanied  him  to  the  consuPs  house,  and  met  the 
pacha's  interpreter;  but  found  that  the  whole  was  a  fabrica- 
tion ;  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  tl>e  event,  and  Djezzar  was 
yet  ignorant  of  the  circumstance.  Upon  this,  captaui  Culver- 
house  returned  to  his  ship ;  and  sent  me  to  inform  the  pacha, 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  other  mea- 
sures, if  the  insult  offered  to  his  majesty 's  flag  was  not  properly 
noticed  ;  and  that  he  would  go  no  more  on  shore  until  this  was 
done.  Determined,  therefore,  that  Djczzar  should  have  due 
information  of  the  outrage,  I  took  with  me  the  stones  which 
were  found  in  tiie  long-boat,  tied  in  a  sack  ;  one  of  the  woimded 
sailors,  and  a  midshipman,  being  ordered  to  accom})any  nie. 
Signior  Bertocino  met  us  upon  the  shore,  assuring  me  that  it 
was  the  hour  when  Djc/zar  always  slept ;  that  it  would  be 
certain  death  to  any  one  of  his  slaves  who  should  wake  him : 
and  having  earnestly  entreated  me  not  to  venture  to  the  palace, 
lie  declined  acting  as  interpreter.  I  resolved  therefore  to  make 
myself  understood  without  his  aid  ;  and  abcended  the  staircase 
of  the  seraglio,  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment  wherein 
Djezzar  had  always  received  us.     This  I  found  shut.     The 
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ouarJs,  unite,  or  wliisperinu',  ])egaii  their  signs  to  us,  as  we 
advanced,  not  to  make  any  noise.  The  young  midshipman, 
liowever,  as  well  as  myself,  began  to  knock  at  the  door,  and 
imiuediatcly  e\  ery  one  of  the  guards  fled.  It  was  some  time 
before  any  notice  was  taken  of  our  summons;  but  at  length 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  slave,  appointed,  as  we  were  after- 
wards informed,  to  keep  flies  from  tlie  pacha's  face  during  his 
sleep,  and  who  always  remained  with  him,  in  the  outer  apart- 
ment of  his  charem,  for  tliis  purpose,  during  the  repose  he 
took  in  the  day.  Tiiis  man,  after  putting  his  finger  to  his 
lips,  pushed  us  from  the  passage,  saying,  "  Hcida !  heida, 
djour !  hist !  hist  r  tliat  is  to  say,  "  Begone,  begone^  infidel ! 
hush  !  hush  r  We  called  loudly  for  Djczzar ;  and  presently 
hoard  the  murmuring  of  the  old  pacha's  voice  in  the  inner 
apartment,  somewhat  milder  than  the  growling  of  a  bear 
roused  from  his  repose,  calling  for  his  slave.  As  soon  as  he 
had  been  told  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  he  ordered  us  to 
he  admitted.  I  presented  myself  foremost,  with  my  sack  of 
stones ;  and  understanding  enough  of  Arabic  to  comprehend 
him  when  he  asked  what  was  the  matter,  untied  the  cloth,  and 
rolled  them  before  him  upon  the  floor ;  shewing  him,  at  the 
same  time,  our  seamen's  broken  shins  and  wounded  shoulder. 
Hertoeino  was  now  loudly  called  for  by  the  pacha,  and,  of 
course,  compelled  to  make  his  appearance;  Djezzar  making 
signs  to  me  and  to  the  young  officer  t.^  remain  seated  by  him 
until  his  interpreter  arrived.  As  soon  as  Bertocino  had  placed 
himself,  as  usual,  upon  his  knees,  by  the  pacha's  side,  and 
informed  him  of  the  cause  of  our  visit,  an  order  was  given  to 
one  of  the  attendants,  to  bring  the  captain  of  the  guard  in- 
stantly into  Djezzar's  presence.  This  man  came :  it  appeared 
that  his  absence  from  his  post  the  preceding  evening  had 
given  occasion  to  the  attack  made  upon  the  long-boat ;  some 
of  the  fanatic  Arabs  thinking  it  a  fine  opportunity  to  strike  a 
blow  at  a  party  of  infidels.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  expnjs- 
sion  of  fury  visible  in  Djezzar's  countenance  at  this  intelligence. 
It  might  have  been  said  of  him  as  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  The 
form  of  his  visage  rvas  changed, ."  Drawing  his  dagger,  he 
beckoned   the   officer, — as    lierlocino   trembling   said   to   us. 
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"  Now  you  icill  he  sattfifiedr  "  What,"  said  I,  "  is  he  going 
to  do  ?"'''  "  To  put  to  death  that  poor  man,''''  added  he :  and 
scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  than  I,  more  terrified  than 
any  of  the  party,  cauglit  hold  of  Djczzar's  arm  ;  the  midship, 
man  adding  his  entreaties  to  mine ;  and  every  one  of  us  ear- 
nestly supplicating  pardon  for  the  poor  victim.  All  we  could 
obtain,  was  permission  from  the  pacha  to  have  the  punishment 
suspended  until  captain  Culverhouse  was  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstance,  who  coming  on  shore,  saved  the  man's  life;  but 
nothing  could  prevail  upon  Djezzar  to  grant  him  a  free  pardon. 
He  was  degraded  from  his  rank,  as  an  officer,  and  we  heard  of 
him  no  more. 

*The  next  morning,  an  Albanian  general  wa.s  ordered  ;nto 
the  mountains,  with  a  party  of  cavalry,  to  act  against  tha 
Druses.  Djezzar,  who  sent  for  us  to  inform  us  of  this  cir- 
eumstance,  further  told  us,  that  he  entertained  some  appre- 
hensions on  account  of  our  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  but,  said 
he,  "  I  have  already  sent  messengers  into  the  country,  that 
every  precaution  may  be  used  among  the  chiefs  in  the  villages,"' 
He  spoke  also  of  the  news  he  had  received  from  Egypt,  where- 
by he  understood  that  the  vizier  had  retreated  from  before 
Cairo,  on  account  of  the  plague.  "  This  conduct"  said  he, 
"  might  be  justifiable  in  a  Chiistian  general,  but  it  is  disgrace- 
ful in  a  Turk."  During  this  conversation,  which  lasted  near 
an  hour,  interlarded,  on  the  part  of  Djezzar,  witli  a  more 
than  ordinary  allowance  of  aphorisms,  truisms,  and  childish 
stories,  he  was  occupied,  as  usual,  in  cutting  paper  into 
various  shapes ;  such  as  those  of  coffee-pots,  pipes,  cannons, 
birds,  and  flowers.  At  last,  his  engineer  coming  to  consult 
him  concerning  the  improTements  he  imagined  himself  making 
in  the  fortifications  of  Acre,  we  took  that  opportunity  to  retire. 
Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  his  talents  in  fortification,  by 
simply  relating  the  manner  in  which  those  works  were  carried 
on.  He  not  only  repaired  the  memorable  breach  caused  by 
the  French,  and  so  ably  defended  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  but 
directed  his  engineers  to  attend  solely  to  the  place  where  the 
breach  was  etfected,  regardless  of  all  that  might  be  wanted 
elsewhere.     "  Some  persons,"  said  he,  putting  his  finger  to 
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]iis  forehead,  "  have  a  head  for  these  matters,  and  some  have 
not.  Let  us  see  whether  or  not  Bonaparte  will  make  a  breach 
there  again.     A  breach  is  a  breach,  and  a  wall  is  a  wall !"" 

<  The  bath  of  Acre  is  the  finest  and  best  built  of  any  that 
we  saw  in  the  Turkish  empire.  We  all  bathed  here,  during 
our  stay.  Every  kind  of  antique  marble,  together  with  large 
pillars  of  Egyptian  granite,  might  be  observed  among  the 
materials  of  its  construction.  A  great  quantity  of  cotton  is 
exported  from  this  place.  The  country  abounds  in  cattle, 
corn,  olives,  and  linseed.  In  almost  every  town  of  Syria 
there  is  a  fabric  for  the  manufacture  of  soap ;  but  every  thing 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  pacha :  the  produce  of  the  land 
was  exported,  or  not,  as  it  pleased  Djezzar,  who  cared  very 
little  for  consequences.  His  avarice,  it  is  true,  prompted  him 
to  increase  the  income  of  his  custom-houses,  but  his  ignorance, 
as  it  was  observed  of  him  by  baron  de  Tott,  prevented  his 
discovering,  that  "  speculations  of  revenue,  when  they  strike 
at  industry,  cannot  for  that  reason,  ever  be  calculated  on  any 
principles  of  commerce."" 

'  Upon  the  third  of  July,  we  began  our  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  intending  first  to  visit  all  those  places  in  Galilee  rendered 
remarkable  by  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ,  We  left 
Acre,  by  the  southern  gate  of  the  city,  at  four  o'clock  p.  m. 

'  In  the  light  sandy  soil,  containing  a  mixture  of  black 
vegetable  earth,  which  lies  near  the  town,  we  observed  planta- 
tions of  water-melons,  pumpkins,  and  a  little  corn  ;  also  abun- 
dance of  cattle.  We  continued  along  the  sea-shore  until  we 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  Djezzar's  cavalry.  The  pacha  had 
fixed  upoii  this  place  as  a  point  of  rendezvous  for  mustering 
our  party.  We  found  our  whole  force  to  consist  of  twenty- 
three  armed  persons  on  horseback,  with  two  camels  laden, — a 
cavalcade  which  the  turbulent  state  of  the  country  at  this  time 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  for  our  security.  The  indivi- 
duals composing  it  were,  captain  Culverhouse,  of  the  Romulus 
iVigate ;  Mr  Loudon,  purser  of  the  same  ship ;  Mr.  Catafago, 
Uie  imperial  consul ;  signior  Bertocino,  interpreter  to  the  pacha ; 
the  captain  of  Djezzar's  body  guard ;  ten  Arab  soldiers  of  his 
lavalry  ;  the  cockswain  of  the  captain's  barge ;  two  servants ;, 
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two  Arab  grooms  belonging  to  Djezzar's  stables;  Antonio 
Manuraki,  our  own  faithful  interpreter;  Mr.  Cripps;  and 
the  author  of  these  travels.  This  number  was  soon  augmented 
by  pilgrims  from  the  different  places  we  passed  through,  de- 
sirous of  an  escort  to  Jerusalem  ;  so  that  at  last  we  formed  a 
redoubtable  caravan.  In  viewing  the  camps  of  the  country, 
wc  were  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  the  ordinary  tents 
of  European  armies,  and  those  used  by  Arabs  in  this  part  ol' 
Asia. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  our  journey,  several  of  the  escort 
amused  us  by  an  exhibition  of  the  favourite  exercise  called 
DjWtt :  also  by  an  equestrian  sport,  resembling  a  game  callci! 
"  Prisoner's  Base"  in  England.  In  the  plain  near  Acre  wo 
passed  a  small  conical  hill,  whereon  we  observed  a  ruin  and 
several  caverns :  this  answers  to  the  situation  assigned  hy 
Josephus  for  the  sepulchre  of  IMemnon.  VVc  crossed  the 
sandy  bed  of  the  river  Belus,  near  its  mouth,  where  the 
stream  is  sh  Slow  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  forded  on  horse- 
back: here,  it  is  said,  Hercules  found  the  plant  Colocasla, 
which  effected  the  cure  of  his  wounds.  According  to  Pliny, 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  making  glass  was  made  by  some 
mariners  who  were  boiling  a  kettle  upon  the  sand  of  this  river: 
it  continued  for  ages  to  supply  not  only  the  manufactories  of 
Sidon,  but  all  other  places,  with  materials  for  that  purpose. 

*  The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  different  species  of  cardinif!, 
or  thistle,  in  this  country,  are  well  worth  notice;  a  never- 
failing  indication  of  rich  soil  in  any  land,  but  here  manifesting 
the  truth  of  Jacob's  prophecy,  who  foretold  the  "  fatness  of 
the  bread  of  Asher,  and  the  "  royal  dainties'"  of  his  territory. 
We  observed  one  in  particular,  whose  purple  head  covered  all 
the  inland  parts  of  Palestine  with  its  gorgeous  hue.  After  we 
bad  quitted  the  valley,  and  ascended  the  hill,  we  arrived  about 
eight  p.  M.  at  the  agha's  mansion,  the  chief  of  the  village. 
Being  conducted  up  a  rude  flight  of  steps  to  the  top  of  tlic 
house,  we  found,  upon  the  flat  roof,  the  agha  of  Shefhamcr 
seated  upon  a  carpet ;  mats  being  spread  belbre  him,  for  our  re- 
ception. Djezzar  had  dispatched  couriers  to  the  aghas  and 
sheiks  in  all  places  where  we  were  instructed  to  halt,  that 
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provisions  might  be  ready,  as  for  himself,  wlien  we  arrived. 
Witliout  this  precaution,  a  large  party  would  be  in  danger  of 
starving.  The  peasants  of  the  country  arc  woefully  oppressed ; 
and  what  little  they  have,  would  be  carefully  concealed,  unless 
extorted  from  them  by  the  iron  rod  of  such  a  tyrant  as  Djezzar, 
Judging  by  the  appearance  our  supper  presented,  a  stranger 
might  have  fancied  himself  in  a  land  of  abundance.  They 
brought  boiled  chickens,  eggs,  boiled  rice,  and  bread;  this 
last  article,  being  made  into  thin  cakes,  is  either  dried  in  the 
sun,  or  baked  upon  hot  stones.  They  prepare  it  fresh  for 
every  meal.  Wine,  as  a  forbidden  beverage,  was  not  oflPered 
to  us.  We  supped  upon  the  roof,  as  we  sat ;  and  were  some- 
wiuit  surprised  in  being  told  we  were  to  sleep  there  also.  This 
the  agha  said  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fleas ; 
hut  they  swarmed  in  sufficient  number  to  keep  the  whole  party 
sleepless,  and  quite  in  torment,  during  the  few  hours  we  allotted 
to  a  vain  expectation  of  repose.  The  lapse  of  a  century  has 
not  effected  the  smallest  change  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country,  as  appears  by  the  accounts  earlier  tra- 
vellers have  given  of  the  accommodations  they  obtained. 

'At  three  oVlock  we  roused  all  the  party,  and  were  on 
horseback  a  little  before  four.  We  could  discern  the  town  of 
Acre,  and  the  Romulus  frigate  at  anchor,  very  distinctly  from 
this  place.  After  leaving  Shefhamer,  the  mountainous  terri- 
tory begins,  and  the  road  winds  among  valleys  covered  with 
beautiful  trees.  Passing  these  hills,  we  entered  that  part  of 
Galilee  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Zabulon  ;  whence,  ac- 
cording to  the  triumphal  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  issued 
to  the  battle  against  Sisera,  "  they  that  handled  the  pen  of  the 
■aritcr.'''  The  scenery  is,  to  the  full,  as  delightful  as  in  the 
rich  vales  upon  the  south  of  the  Crimea ;  it  reminded  us  of 
the  finest  parts  of  Kent  antl  Surrey.  The  soil,  although 
stony,  is  exceedingly  rich,  but  now  entirely  neglected.  As 
we  proceeded  across  this  plain,  a  castle,  once  the  acropolis  of 
the  city  of  Sapphura,  appeared  upon  u  hill,  distant  from  Shef- 
hamer about  seven  miles.  Its  name  is  still  preserved,  in  the 
appellation  of  a  miserable  village,  called  Sephoury.  An  an- 
cient aqueduct,  which  conveyed  water  to  the  city,  now  serves 
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to  supply  several  small  mills,  Wc  were  told,  that  the  Frendi 
had  lx;en  quartered  in  all  these  villages;  that  their  conduct 
had  rendered  the  name  of  u  Frenchman,  once  odious,  very 
popular  among  the  Arabs;  that  they  paid  punctually  for 
every  thing  they  required ;  and  left  behind  them  notions, 
concerning  the  despotic  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  which  the 
government  of  that  country  will  not  find  it  easy  to  eradicate. 
^Ve  ascended  tlie  hill  to  the  village ;  and  found  the  sun's  rays 
even  at  this  early  hour  ol"  the  morning,  almost  insupportable. 
if  we  had  not  adopted  the  precaution  of  carrying  umbrellas, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  continue  the  journey.  The 
cactus  Jicufi-hidicus,  or  prickly  |x;ar,  which  grows  to  a  pro- 
digious size  in  the  Holy  Land,  as  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  used 
as  a  fence  for  the  hedges  of  inclosures,  sprouted  luxuriantly 
iimong  the  rocks,  displaying  its  gaudy  yellow  blossoms,  amidst 
thorns,  defying  all  hiunan  approach.  We  afterwards  saw  thi& 
plant,  with  a  stem,  or  trunk,  as  large  as  the  main-mast  of  a 
frigate.  It  produces  a  delicious  cooling  fruit,  which  becomes 
ripe  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  is  then  sold  in  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  country. 

'  Sappliura,  or  Scpphoris,  now  Sejihounj,  Avasonce  the  chief 
city  and  bulwark  of  Galilee.  The  remains  of  its  fortification!* 
t'xhibitctl  to  us  an  cxislinj^;  work  of  Herod,  who,  after  its  de- 
struction by  Varus,  not  only  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  but  made 
it  the  chief  city  of  his  tetrarchy;  Here  was  held  one  of  the 
five  Sanhedrims  of  Judea.  Its  inhabitants  often  revolted 
against  the  llomans.  It  was  so  advantageously  situated  for 
defence,  that  it  was  deemtrd  impregnable.  In  later  ages,  it 
bore  the  name  of  Dioca\sarca.  Josephus  relates,  that  the  in- 
iiabitants  of  Scp2)horis  amicably  entreated  Vespasian,  when  he 
arrived  in  Ptolemais.  Harduin  commemorates  medals  of  the 
city,  coined  afterwards,  under  the  llomans,  in  the  reigns  oi 
Doniitian  and  of  Trajan.  Wc  were  not  fortunate  in  our 
search  for  medals,  cither  here  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Holy 
Land;  and,  speaking  generally  of  the  country,  these  anti- 
quities  are  so  exceedingly  rare,  that  the  peasants  seemed  un- 
acquainted with  the  objects  of  our  inquiry.  This  was  not  die 
case  among  the  Arabs  in  J^g}pt,  nor  in  any  jnu't  of  Greece 
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Wlien  we  arrived  in  the  village,  we  were  invited  to  visit  the 
House  of  St.  Anne.  The  proposal  surprised  us,  coming  from 
persons  in  the  Arab  dress ;  but  we  afterwards  found  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Galilee,  and  of  the  Holy  Land  in  general,  are  as 
often  Christians  as  they  are  Mahometans ;  indeed  they  some- 
times consider  themselves  equally  followers  of  Mahomet  and 
of  Christ.  The  Druses,  concerning  whom,  notwithstanding 
the  detailed  account  published  by  Niebuhr  and  by  Volney,  we 
have  never  received  due  historical  information,  worship  Jonas, 
tlie  prophets,  and  Mahomet.  They  have  also  pagan  rites; 
and  some  among  them  certainly  offer  their  highest  adoration 
to  a  calf.  Cana  of  Galilee  is  tenanted  by  Greeks  only ;  so  is 
the  town  of  Tiberias.  In  Jerusalem  there  are  sects  of  every 
denomination,  and,  perhaps,  of  almost  every  religion  upon 
earth.  As  to  those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Moslems,  we  found  them  divided  into  sects,  with 
whose  distinctions  we  were  often  unacquainted.  It  is  said 
there  are  no  Lutherans ;  and  if  we  add,  that,  under  the  name 
of  Christianity,  every  degrading  superstition  and  profane  rite, 
equally  remote  from  the  enlightened  tenets  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  are  professed  and  tolerated,  we 
shall  afford  a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  this 
country. 

'  The  House  of  St.  Anne,  at  Sephoury,  presented  us  with 
the  commencement  of  that  superstitious  trumpery,  which,  for 
a  long  time,  has  constituted  the  chief  object  of  devotion  and 
of  pilgrimage  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  which  wc  had  after- 
wards instances  without  number.  A  tradition  prevails  that 
St.  Joachim  and  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary  resided  in 
this  place :  accordingly,  some  pious  agent  of  Constantino  the 
First  erected  over  the  spot  where  the  monks  fancied  their 
house  had  stood,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  over  what  they 
vouched  for  being  the  house  itself,  a  most  magnificent  church. 
The  remains  of  this  sanctuary  were  what  we  had  been  invited 
to  see;  and  these  now  bear  the  name  of  the  house  I  have 
mentioned.  The  visit  was,  however,  attended  by  circum- 
stances which  may  possibly  interest  the  reader  more  than  the 
cause  of  it  will  induce  him  to  imagine."* 
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Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions  were  conducted  to  tlic  ruins 
of  a  stately  Gothic  edifice,  and  amongst  the  fragments  of  the 
original  decorations  they  were  surprized  to  notice  an  ancient 
painting  ujx)n  wood.  The  Arab  who  attended  them  produced 
two  other  pictures  of  the  same  kind  wliich  liad  escaped  tlio 
notice  of  the  Moslems,  who  always  destroy  every  pictured  re- 
presentation of  tlie  human  form.  Our  traveller  thinks  that 
these  paintings  must  at  least  be  as  old  as  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  which  he  refers  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

Dr.  Clarke  proceeds,  "  About  half  way  between  Sephoui y 
and  Nazareth,  as  we  ascended  a  hill,  two  very  singular  h'gures 
met  us  on  horseback,  exciting  no  inconsiderable  mirth  among 
the  English  members  of  our  caravan,  in  spite  of  all  their  en- 
deavours to  suppress  it.  These  were  the  worthy  superiors  of 
the  Franciscan  monastery  in  Nazareth ;  two  meagre  little  nit^n, 
in  long  black  cassocks,  having  hats  upon  their  licads  of  liic 
size  of  an  ordinary  umbrella.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  ludicrous  appearance  they  made,  sitting  beneath  these 
enormous  hats,  with  their  knees  quite  up  to  their  chins,  as 
they  descended  the  hill  towards  us.  They  had  been  informed 
of  our  approach  by  a  party  of  Arabs,  who  had  proceeded  hy 
a  different  road,  with  our  camels  of  burthen,  aud  were  there- 
fore kindly  coming  to  meet  us.  They  soon  converted  our 
mirth  into  gravity,  by  informing  us,  that  the  plague  raged, 
with  considerable  fury,  both  in  their  convent,  and  in  the 
town ;  but  as  the  principal  danger  was  said  to  be  in  the  con- 
vent, our  curiosity  superseded  all  apprehension,  and  we  re- 
solved to  pass  the  night  in  one  of  tie  houses  of  the  place. 
These  monks  informed  us,  that,  provided  we  were  cautious 
in  avoiding  contact  with  suspected  persons,  we  might  safely 
venture :  we  therefore  began,  by  keeping  tlicm  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  might  prevent  any  communication  of  tiie  disorder  from 
their  persons.  The  younger  of  the  two,  perceiving  this,  ob- 
served, that  when  we  had  been  longer  in  the  country,  we  should 
lay  aside  our  fears,  ^nd  perhaps  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
by  becoming  too  indifferent  as  to  the  chance  of  contagion. 
IMiey  said  they  visited  the  sick  from  the  moment  of  their 
bnng  attacked;  received  them  into  their  convent;   and  ad- 
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ininistored  to  tlieir   ncccasitics ;    always  carefully  abstaining 
i'roni  the  touch  of  their  diseased  patients.     The  force  of  ima- 
(Tination  is  said  to  have  great  influence,  either  in  avoiding  or 
in  contracting  this  disorder ;  those  wlu)  give  way  to  any  great 
degree  of  alarm  being  the  ujost  liable  to  its  attack ;  while  prc- 
destinarian  Moslems,  armed  with  a  powerful  faith  that  nothing 
can  accelerate  or  retard  the  fixed  decrees  of  Providence,  ])ass 
unhurt  through  the  midst  of  contagion,     l-crtainly,  the  danger 
is  not  so  great  as  it  is  generally  believed  to  be.     The  rumour 
prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Asiatic  towns,  where  the 
plague  exists,  of  the  number  carried  off  by  the  disorder  is 
ahvays  false ;  and  this  gaining  strength,  as  it  proceeds  to  any 
distance,  causes  the  accounts  which  are  published  in  the  ga- 
zettes of  Europe,  of  whole  cities  being  thereby  depopulated. 
The  towns  of  the  Holy  Land  are,  it  is  true,  often  emptied  of 
their  inhabitants,  who  retire  in  tents  to  the  environs  when  the 
plague  is  rife ;  but  they  quickly  return  again  to  their  habita- 
tions, when  the  alarm  subsides.     A  traveller  in  these  coun- 
tries will  do  well  to  be  mindful  of  this ;  because  were  he  to 
halt  or  turn  back  upon  the  event  of  every  rumour  of  this  na- 
ture, he  would  soon  find  his  journey  altogether  impracticable. 
Wc  had  reason  to  regret  that  wo  were  thus  prevented  from 
visiting  Baft'a  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.     In  a  subsequent  part  of 
our  travels,  we  were  often  liable  to  exaggerated  reports  con- 
cerning the  plague.     They  arc  something  like  the  stories  of 
banditti,  in  many  European  mountains  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
shepherds  as  harmless  as  the  flocks  they  tend.     The  case  is 
certainly  somewhat  different  in  Asia,  especially  in  the  Holy 
Land,   where   banditti  are  no  insubstantial  phantoms,   that 
vanish  whenever  they  are  approached.     The  traveller  in  this 
country  must  pass  "  the  tents  of  Kcdar,  and  the  hills  of  the 
robbers."'     So  it  is  concerning  the  plague ;  he  will  sometimes 
find  the  reality,  although  it  be  inadequate  to  the  rumour. 
We  visited  several  places  where  the  inhabitants  were  said  to 
die  hy  hundreds  in  a  day  ;  but  not  an  individual  of  our  party, 
which  was  often  numerous,   experienced  in  any  degree  the 
consequences  of  contagion.     The  French,  from  their  extreme 
carelessness,  were  often  attacked  by  it,  and  as  often  cu)-ed. 
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The  members  of  the  medicul  staff",  helongin«j  to  their  army  in 
Egypt,  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  malignant,  and  therefore 
dangerous  fever;  but,  with  proper  precaution,  by  no  means 
fatal. 

'  Tlic  rcHt  of  this  short  journey,  hke  the  preceding  part  ol 
it,  was  over  sterile  limestone,  i)rineipally  ascending  until  wo 
entered  a  narrow  defile  between  the  liills.     This,  suddenly 
opening  towards  our  right,  presented  us  with  u  view  of  the 
small  town  or  village  of  Nazareth,  situated  upon  tlie  side  of 
a  barren  rocky  elevation,  facing  th"  cast,  and  conunanding  u 
long  valley.     Throughout  the  dominion  of  Djezzar  paclia, 
tliere  was  no  })laee  that  suffered  more  from  his  tyrannical  iio. 
vcrnment  than  Nazareth.     Its  inhabitants,  unable  to  sustain 
the  burthens  imposed  tipon  them,  were  eontiiuially  emigratin"^ 
to  other  territories.     TJie  few  who  remained  were  s(K>n  to  he 
stripped  of  their  possessions ;  and  when  no  longer  able  to  pay 
the  tribute  exacted  from  thent,  no  alternative  remained,  hut 
that  of  going  to  Acre  to  work  in  his  i'ortifieations,  or  to  Hec 
their  country.     The  town  was  in  the  most  wretched  state  of 
indigence  and  misery ;  the  soil  around  it  might  hid  defiance 
to  agriculture ;  and  to  the  prospect  of  starvation  were  added 
the  horrors  of  the  plague.     Thus  it  seemed  destined  to  main- 
tain its  ancient  reputation  ;  for  the  Nathanacl  of  his  day  mi/rlu 
liave  inquired  of  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  whether  "any  good 
thing  could  come  out  of  Nazaixth .''"     A  party  of  l)je//ai's 
troops,  encamped  in  tents  ahout  the  place,  were  wailing  to  seize 
even  the  semblance  of  a  harvest  which  could  be  collected  from  all 
the  neighbouring  district.     In  the  valley,  appeared  one  of  those 
fountains,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  the  halting- 
place  of  caravans,  and  sometimes  the  scene  of  contention  and 
bloodshed.     The  women  of  Nazareth  were  passing  to  and  from 
the  town,  wiih  pitchers  upon  their  heads.     We  stopped  to  view 
the  groupe  of  camels,  with  their  drivers,  who  Mere  there  re- 
posing,   and,  calling  to  mind  the  manners  of  the  most  re- 
mote ages,  we  renewed  the  soficitation  of  Abraham's  servant 
unto  Rebecca,  by  the  well  of  Nahor.     In  the  writings  of  early 
pilgrims  and  travellers,  this  spring  is  denominated  "  the  Ibun- 
tyiii  of  the  Virgin  Mary;"  and  certainly,  if  there  be  a  s[m); 
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throuf^hout  the  Holy  Lund,  tliut  wan  umloubUilly  lionouicd 
by  her  prcHcntv,  we  inuv  consider  tins  to  have  been  llie  place; 
boi'iiUHe  the  Hitiiution  ut'  u  copious  spring  is  not  liable  to  ehunj^e ; 
and  because  the  custom  of  repairin«jf  thither  to  draw  water  has 
liivii  continued,  amon^  the  female  inhabitants  ol'  Nazareth, 
i'roni  the  earliest  period  of  its  history. 

*  Alter  leaving-  this  foi  iilain,  we  ascended  to  the  town,  and 
were  conducti'd  to  the  house  of  the  principal  (Christian  inha- 
bitant of  Na/areth.  The  tremendous  name  of  Djezzur  had 
siurceded  in  [)roviding  for  us,  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  more 
sumptuous  fare  than  is  often  found  in  wealthier  cities ;  the 
ntiivent  had  largely  contributed  ;  but  we  had  reason  to  fear, 
lluit  many  poor  families  had  been  pinched  to  supply  our  board. 
All  we  could  do,  therefore,  as  it  was  brought  with  cheerful- 
ness, was  to  receive  it  thankfully ;  and  we  took  especial  care  that 
those  from  whoni  we  obtained  it  should  not  go  unrewarded. 

'  The  convent  of  Nazareth,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  tile 
villa;;e,  contains  about  foiu'teen  IViars,  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
Its  cluu'ch  (erected,  as  they  relate,  over  the  cave  wherein  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  supposed  to  have  resided)  is  a  handsome 
edifice;  but  it  is  degraded,  as  a  sanctuary,  by  absurdities 
t(H)  contemptible  ibr  notice,  if  the  description  of  them  did  not 
offer  an  instructive  lesson  shewing  the  abject  state  to  which 
the  human  mind  may  be  reduced  by  superstition.  So  power- 
ful is  still  its  influence  in  this  country,  that  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  the  Franciscan  friars  belonging  to  the  convent  had  been 
(■onipelled  to  surround  their  altars  with  an  additional  fencing, 
in  order  to  prevent  persons  infected  with  the  plague  from 
socking  a  miraculous  cure,  by  rubbing  their  bodies  with  the 
hangings  of  the  sanctuary,  and  thus  communicating  infection 
to  the  whole  town ;  because,  all  who  entered  saluted  these 
hangings  with  their  lips.  Many  of  those  unhappy  patients 
Ijclievod  themselves  secure,  from  the  moment  they  were 
brought  within  the  walls  of  this  building,  although  m  the 
last  stage  of  the  disorder.  As  we  passed  towards  the  church, 
one  of  the  friars,  rapidly  conducting  us,  pointed  to  invalids 
who  had  recently  exhibited  marks  of  the  infection ;  these  were 
then  ^.itting  upon  the  bare  earth,  in  cells,  around  the  court- 
\oi..  IV — (70)  S>  F 
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yard  of  the  convent,  waiting  a  miraculous  recovery.  The 
sight  of  these  persons  so  near  to  us  rather  checked  our  curio- 
sity ;  hut  it  was  too  late  to  render  ourselves  more  secure  by 
retreating.  We  had  been  told,  that,  if  we  chose  to  venture 
into  the  church,  the  doors  of  the  convent  would  be  opened; 
and  tliercfoio  had  determined  to  risk  a  little  danger,  rather 
than  be  disappointed;  particularly  as  it  was  said  the  sick 
were  kept  a})art,  in  a  place  expressly  allotted  to  them.  W\ 
ijow  began  to  be  sensible  we  had  acted  Avithout  sufficient 
caution ;  and  it  is  well  we  had  no  reason  afterwards  to  repeni 
of  our  imprudence. 

*  Having  entered  the  church,  the  friars  put  lighted  wax 
tapeis  into  our  hands,  and,  charging  us  on  no  account  to 
touch  any  thing,  led  the  way,  muttering  their  prayers.  We 
descended,  by  a  flight  of  steps,  into  the  cave  before  mentioned ; 
entering  it  by  means  of  a  small  door,  behind  an  altar  lacUii 
with  pictures,  wax  candies,  and  all  sorts  of  superstitious  tniin- 
pery.  They  pointed  out  to  us  what  they  called  the  kitchen 
and  fire-place  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  As  all  these  sanctified 
places,  in  the  Holy  Land,  have  some  supposed  miracle  to 
exhibit,  the  monks  of  Nazareth  have  taken  care  not  to  be 
without  their  share  in  supernatural  rarities;  accordingly,  the 
first  things  they  shew  to  strangers  descending  into  this  cave. 
are  two  stone  pillars  in  I'ront  of  it ;  one  whereof,  separated 
from  its  base,  is  said  to  sustain  its  capital  and  part  of  its  sliali 
miraculously  in  the  air.  'J"'he  fact  is,  that  the  capital  and  a 
piece  of  the  shaft  of  a  pillar  of  grey  granite  has  been  fastened 
on  to  the  roof  of  the  cave ;  and  so  clumsily  is  the  rest  of  tlie 
hocus  pocHs  contrived,  that  what  is  shewn  for  the  lower  frag- 
ment of  the  same  pillar  resting  upon  the  earth,  is  not  of  tlie 
same  substance,  but  of  Cipolino  marble.  About  this  pillar  a 
(hff'orent  story  has  been  related  to  almost  every  traveller  since 
the  trick  was  first  devised.  We  were  assured  that  it  separated 
in  this  manner  when  the  angel  announced  to  the  Virgin  tin 
tidings  of  her  conception.  The  monks  had  ])laced  a  rail,  to 
prevent  persons  infected  with  the  plague  from  coming  to  rub 
against  these  pillars :  this  had  been,  for  a  great  number  of 
years,    their   constant  practice,   whenever  afflicted   with  ai') 
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bickncss.     The  reputation  of  the  broken  pillar,  for  healing 
every  kind  of  disease,  prevails  all  over  Galilee. 

'  The  other  objects  of  veneration  in  Nazareth,  at  every  one 
of  which  indulgences  are  sold  to  travellers,  are,  L  The  work- 
shop of  Joseph,  which  is  near  the  convent,  and  was  formerly 
included  within  its  walls  ;  this  is  now  a  small  chapel,  perfectly 
modern,  and  lately  whitewashed.     II.  The  synagogue,  where 
Christ  is  said  to  have  read  the  scriptures  to  the  Jews,  at  pre- 
sent a  church.     III.  A  precipice  without  the  town,  where  they 
say  the  Messiah  leaped  down,  to  escape  the  rage  of  the  Jews, 
after  the  offence  his  speech  in  the  synagogue  had  occasioned. 
Here  they  .shew  the  impression  of  his  hand,  made  as  he  sprang 
from  the  rock.     From  the  description  given  by  St.  Luke,  the 
monks  affirm,  tliat,  anciently,  Nazareth  stood  eastward  of  its 
present  situation,  upon  a  more  elevated  spot.     The  words  of 
the  evangelist  are,  however,  remarkably  explicit,  and  prove 
the  situation  of  the  ancient  city  to  have  been  precisely  that 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  modern  town.     Induced,  by  the 
words  of  the  gospel,  to  examine  the  place  more  attentively  tlian 
we  should  otherwise  have  done,  we  went,  as  it  is  written,  "  out 
of  the  cHy,  unto  the  brow  of  the  Mil  ichereon  the  city  is  built,'''' 
and  came  to  a  precipice  corresponding  with  the  words  of  the 
evangelist.     It  is  above  the  Maronite  church,  and  probably 
the  precise  spot  alluded  to  by  the  text  of  St.  Luke"'s  gospel. 

'  But  because  the  monks  and  friars,  who  are  most  interested 
in  such  discoveries,  have  not  found  within  the  gospels  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  references  to  Nazareth,  whereupon  they  might 
erect  shops  for  the  sale  of  their  indulgences,  they  have  actually 
taken  the  liberty  to  add  to  the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  by 
making  them  vouch  for  a  nimiber  of  absurdities,  concerning 
which  not  a  syllable  occurs  within  their  records.  It  were  an 
endless  task  to  enumerate  all  these.  One  celebrated  relique 
may  however  be  mentioned ;  because  there  is  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  any  such  thing  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  because 
his  hohness  the  pope  has  not  scrupled  to  vouch  for  its  authen- 
ticity, as  well  as  to  grant  very  plenary  indulgence  to  those 
pilo-rims  who  visit  the  place  where  it  is  exhibited.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  a  large  stone,  on  which  they  affirm  that 
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Christ  did  cat  with  his  disciples,  both  before  and  after  his 
resurrection.  They  have  built  a  chapel  over  it;  and  upon 
the  walls  of  this  building,  several  copies  of  a  printed  ccrtifi. 
cate,  asserting  its  title  to  reverence,  are  affixed. 

*  As  we  passed  through  the  streets,  loud  screams,  as  of  a 
person  frantic  with  rage  and  grief,  drew  our  attention  towards 
a  miserable  hovel,  whence  we  perceived  a  woman  issuing  hastily, 
with  a  cradle,  containing  an  infant.  Having  placed  the  child 
upon  the  area  before  her  dwelling,  she  as  quickly  ran  back 
again ;  we  then  perceived  her  beating  something  violently,  all 
the  while  filling  the  air  with  the  mobt  piercing  shrieks.  Run- 
ning  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  her  cries,  we  observed  an 
enormous  serpent,  which  she  had  found  near  her  infant,  and 
had  completely  dispatched  before  our  arrival.  Never  were 
maternal  feelings  more  strikingly  pourtrayed  than  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  this  woman.  Not  satisfied  with  having  killed  the 
animal,  she  continued  her  Mows  until  she  had  reduced  it  to 
atoms,  unheeding  any  thing  that  was  said  to  her,  and  only 
abstracting  her  attention  from  its  mangled  body  to  cast  occa- 
sionally, a  wild  and  momentary  glance  towards  her  child. 

'  In  the  evening  we  visited  the  environs,  and,  walking  to 
the  brow  of  a  hill  above  the  town,  were  gratified  by  an  inte- 
resting  prospect  of  the  long  valley  of  Nazareth,  and  some  hills 
between  which  a  road  leads  to  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  and  to  Jerusalem.  Some  of  the  Arabs  came  to  con- 
verse  with  us.  We  were  surprised  to  hear  them  speaking 
Italian ;  they  said  they  had  been  early  instructed  in  this 
language,  by  the  friars  of  the  convent.  Their  conversation 
was  full  of  complaints  against  the  rapacious  tyranny  of  their 
governors.  One  of  them  said,  "  Beggars  in  England  are 
happier  and  better  than  we  poor  Arabs.'  "  Why  better?' 
said  one  of  our  party.  "  Happier,''''  replied  the  Arab  who 
had  made  the  observation,  "  in  a  good  government :  better, 
bec(u/,sc  tlwy  will  not  endure  a  bad  one^ 

'  The  second  night  alter  our  arrival,  as  soon  as  it  grew, 
(hirk,  wo  all  stretched  ourselves  upon  the  floor  of  our  apart- 
ment, not  M  itiiout  serious  alarm  of  catching  the  plague,  but 
tempted  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  little  repose.     This  wc 
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had  found  Impracticable  the  night  before,  in  consequence  of 
the  vermin.  The  liope  was,  however,  vain ;  not  one  of  our 
party  could  close  his  eyes.  Every  instant  it  was  necessary  to 
rise,  and  endeavour  to  shake  off  the  noxious  animals  with 
which  our  bodies  were  covered.  In  addition  to  this  penance, 
^ve  were  serenaded,  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
hour  we  had  fixed  for  our  departure,  by  the  constant  ringing 
of  a  chapel  bell,  as  a  charm  against  the  plague ;  by  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs;  braying  of  asses;  howling  of  jackals;  and  by 
tlie  squalling  of  children. 

'  After  a  sleepless  night,  rising  more  fatigued  than  when  Ave 
retired  to  rest,  and  deeming  a  toilsome  journey  preferable  to 
the  suffering  state  we  had  all  endured,  we  left  Nazareth  at  five 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  July  the  sixth,  our  intention 
being  to  complete  the  tour  of  Galilee,  and  to  visit  the  lake  of 
Gcnnesareth. 

'  We  entered  Cana,  and  halted  at  a  small  Greek  chapel,  in 
the  court  of  which  we  all  rested,  while  our  breakfast  Avas  spread 
upon  the  ground.     This  grateful  meal  consisted  of  about  a 
bushel  of  cucumbers,  some  white  mulberries,  a  very  insipid 
fruit,  gathered  from  the  trees  reared  to  feed  silk- worms;  hot 
cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  fried  in  honey  and  butter ;  and,  as 
usual,  plenty  of  fowls.     We  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  our 
fare,  and  all  of  us  ate  heartily.     We  were  after^^  ards  conducted 
into  the  chapel,  in  order  to  see  the  reliques  and  sacred  vest- 
ments there  preserved.     When  the  poor  priest  exhibited  these, 
he  wept  over  them  with  so  much  sincerity,  and  lamented  the 
indignities  to  which  the  holy  places  were  exposed  in  terms  so 
affecting,  that  all  our  pilgrims  wept  also.     Such  were  the  tears 
which  formerly  excited  the  sympathy,  and  roused  the  valour 
of  the  crusaders.     The  sailors  of  our  party  caught  the  kindling- 
zeal  ;  and  little  more  was  necessary  to  incite  in  them  a  hostile 
disposition  towards  every  Saracen  they  might  afterwards  en- 
counter. 

'  About  three  miles  beyond  Cana  we  passed  the  village  of 
Tiiran :  neaf  this  place  they  pretend  to  shew  the  field  where 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  plucked  the  cars  of  corn  upon  the 
sabbath-day.     The  Italian  catholics  have  named  it  the  field 
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degli  Setti  Spini,""  and  gather  the  bearded  wheat,  which  is  aiu 
niially  growing  there,  as  u  part  of  the  collection  of  reliques  where- 
with they  return  burthened  to  their  own  country.  The  heat  of 
this  day  was  greater  tlian  any  to  which  we  had  yet  been  exposed 
in  the  Levant ;  nor  did  we  afterwards  experience  any  thing  so 
powerful.  Captain  Culverhouse  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
his  umbrella ; — a  frivolous  event  in  milder  latitudes,  but  here 
of  so  much  importance,  that  all  hopes  of  continuing  our  journey 
depended  upon  its  being  repaired.  Fortunately,  beneath  some 
rocks,  over  which  we  were  then  passing,  there  were  caverns, 
excavated  by  primeval  shepherds,  as  a  shelter  from  scorching 
beams,  capable  of  baking  bread,  and  actually  of  dressing  meat : 
into  these  caves  we  crept,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  umbrella,  but  also  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  thus  offered 
of  unpacking  our  thermometers,  and  ascertaining  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere.  It  was  now  twelve  o'clock.  The 
mercury,  in  a  gloomy  recess  under  ground,  perfectly  shaded, 
while  the  scale  was  placed  so  as  not  to  touch  the  rock,  re- 
niainod  at  one  himdred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  As  to  making 
any  observation  in  the  sun's  rays,  it  was  impossible ;  no  one 
of  the  party  had  courage  to  wait  with  the  thermometer  a  single 
minute  in  such  a  situation. 

'  After  we  had  passed  Turan,  a  small  plantation  of  olives 
afforded  us  a  temporary  shelter;  and  Avithout  this,  the  heat 
was  greater  than  we  could  have  endured.  Having  rested  an 
hour,  taking  coffee  and  smoking  as  usual  with  the  Arabs  of 
our  party,  we  continued  our  journey.  The  earth  was  covered 
with  such  a  variety  of  thistles,  that  a  complete  collection  of 
them  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  in  botany.  As  we  ad- 
vanced, our  journey  led  through  an  open  campaign  country, 
until,  upon  our  right,  the  guides  shewed  us  the  mount  where 
it  is  believed  that  Christ  preached  to  his  disciples  that  memo- 
rable sermon,  concentrating  the  sum  and  substance  of  every 
Christian  virtue.  We  left  our  route  to  visit  this  elevated 
spot ;  and  having  attained  tlie  highest  point  of  it,  a  view  was 
presented,  which,  for  its  grandeur,  independently  of  the  inte- 
rest excited  by  the  different  objects  contained  in  it,  has  no 
parallel  in  the  Holy  Land. 
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<By  a  steep,  devious,  and  difficult  track,  following  our 
horses  on  foot,  we  descended  from  this  place  to  the  village  of 
Hattl,  situated  at  one  extremity  of  a  cultivated  plain.  Here, 
having  collected  the  stragglers  of  our  party  into  a  large  plan- 
tation of  lime  and  lemon  trees,  we  were  regaled  by  the  Arabs 
with  all  their  country  afforded.  Having  spread  mats  for  us 
beneath  the  shade  which  the  trees  aff(>rded,  they  came  and 
seated  themselves  among  us,  gazing,  with  very  natural  surprize, 
at  their  strange  guests.     Some  of  these  Arabs  were  Druses. 

« As  we  rode  from  this  village  towards  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
tlie  guides  pointed  to  a  sloping  spot  from  the  heights  upon 
our  right,  whence  we  had  descended,  as  the  place  where  the 
niiracle  was  accomplished  by  which  our  Saviour  fed  the  multi- 
tude ,  it  is  therefore  called  The  Multiplication  of  Bread ;  as 
the  mount  above,  where  the  sermon  was  preached  to  his  dis- 
ciples, is  called  The  Mountain  of'  Beatitudes^  from  the  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  beginning  of  that  discourse.  This  part 
of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  full  of  wild  animals.  Antelopes  are 
ill  great  number.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  beau- 
tiful quadrupeds  in  their  natural  state,  feeding  among  the 
thistles  and  tall  herbage  of  these  plains,  and  bounding  before 
us  occasionally,  as  we  disturbed  them.  The  Arabs  frequently 
take  them  in  the  chace.  The  lake  now  continued  in  view 
upon  our  left.  The  wind  rendered  its  surface  rough,  and 
called  to  mind  the  situation  of  our  Saviour's  disciples,  when, 
in  one  of  the  small  vessels  which  traverse  these  waters,  they 
were  tossed  in  a  storm,  and  saw  Jesus,  in  the  fourth  watch  of 
the  night,  walking  to  them  upon  the  waves. 

'  Near  the  town  of  Tiberias  are  some  buildings  erected  over 
the  warm  mineral  baths  of  Emmaus,  and  on  the  northern 
.shores  of  the  lake,  through  a  bold  declivity  our  travellers  be- 
held the  situation  of  Capernaum.  Here  they  were  regaled  with 
fried  fish,  a  species  of  mullet  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
tlie  favourite  food  of  Jesus  Christ.     The  doctor  proceeds: — 

'  We  were  on  horseback  by  six  o"'clock,  on  Monday  morning, 
July  the  sixth,  notwithstanding  our  excursion,  and  continued 
our  route.  Leavinij  Tiberias,  we  took  a  different  road  from 
tiiat  by  which  we  came,  and  crossed  an  extensive  valley,  hoping 
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to  visit  Mount  Thabor.  In  this  valley,  three  hundred  French 
cavalry  defeated  an  army  of  ten  thousand  Turks ;  an  event  so 
astonishing,  even  to  the  Turks  themselves,  that  they  considered 
the  victory  as  obtained  by  magic ;  an  art  which  they  believe 
many  of  the  Franks  to  possess. 

*  All  the  pleasure  of  travelling,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in 
the  Holy  Land,  is  suspended  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun. 
A  traveller,  wearied  and  spiritless,  is  often  more  subdued  at 
the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  his  day's  journey.  Many 
rare  plants  and  curious  minerals  invite  his  notice,  as  he  passes 
slowly  along,  with  depressed  looks  fixed  upon  the  ground; 
but  these  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  obtain.  It  appears  to 
him  to  be  an  act  of  unjustifiable  cruelty  to  ask  a  servant,  or 
even  one  of  the  attending  Arabs,  to  descend  from  his  horse, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  either  the  one  or  the  other.  All 
nature  seems  to  droop ;  every  animal  seeks  for  shade,  which 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find.  But  the  cameleon,  the  lizard, 
the  serpent,  and  all  sorts  of  beetles,  basking,  even  at  noon, 
upon  rocks  and  in  sandy  places,  exjwsed  to  the  most  scorching 
rays,  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  greatest  heat  wherein  it  is  possible 
to  exist. 

'  After  three  hours,  walking  our  horses,  we  arrived  at  a 
poor  village,  called  Lubi,  situated  upon  the  brow  of  a  range 
of  hills,  which  bound  the  valley  before  mentioned,  towards 
the  south.  During  our  ride,  we  had  suffered  apprehensions 
from  the  tribes  of  Arabs  under  arms,  who  were  occasionally 
seen,  descending  and  scouring  the  opposite  hills,  as  we  crossed 
the  valley.  We  could  plainly  discern  them,  by  means  of  our 
glasses,  reconnoitering  us  from  the  summits  of  those  hills. 
They  were  described  at  LClbi  as  collected  in  great  force  upon 
Mount  Thabor ;  so  that  our  visit  to  that  mountain  became 
impracticable:  the  guard  whom  Djezzar  had  sent  with  us 
would  not  venture  thither.  Our  travellers  being  compelled  to 
alter  the  plan  of  their  journey,  returned  towards  Nazaivtli. 

'  When  our  author  and  his  party  had  arrived  at  the  en- 
campment of  Djezzar  on  the  great  plain,  or  field  of  Meggido, 
they  were  kindly  received  by  the  general,  but  nuich  oppressed 
by  the  wind  of  the  desert 
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*  The  next  morning,  Tuesday,  July  the  seventh,  we  were 
refused  camels  to  carry  our  luggage,  by  the  people  of  Naza<« 
reth;  upon  the  plea,  that  the  Arabs  would  attack  us,  and 
seize  the  camels,  in  return  for  the  cattle  which  Djezzar  had 
taken  from  them.  Asses  were  at  length  allowed,  and  we 
began  our  journey  at  seven  o'clock.  Every  one  of  our  party 
was  eager  to  be  the  first  who  should  get  out  of  Nazareth ;  for 
although  we  had  pitched  a  tent  upon  the  roof  of  the  house 
where  we  passed  the  night,  it  had  been,  as  usual,  a  night  of 
penance,  rather  than  of  rest:  so  infested  with  vermin  was 
every  part  of  the  building.  The  author  accompanied  by  a 
servant,  set  out  on  foot,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  companions  to 
follow  on  horseback.  Having  inquired  of  an  Arab  belonging  to 
Djezzar's  guard  the  shortest  road  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
this  man,  who  had  lived  with  Bedouins,  and  bore  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  belonging  to  one  of  their  roving  tribes,  gave  false 
information.  In  consequence  of  this,  we  entered  a  defile  in 
the  mountains,  which  separates  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  from 
the  valley  of  Nazareth,  and  found  that  our  party  had  pur- 
sued a  different  route.  Presently  messengers,  sent  by  captain 
Culverhouse,  came  to  us  with  this  intelligence.  The  rebel 
Arabs  were  then  stationed  at  a  village,  within  two  miles  dis- 
tance, in  the  plain  ;  so  that  we  very  narrowly  escaped  falling 
into  th«r  hands.  It  seemed  almost  evident  that  the  Arab, 
whose  false  information  as  to  the  route  had  been  the  original 
cause  of  this  deviation,  intended  to  mislead,  and  that  he  would 
have  joined  the  rebels  as  soon  as  his  plan  had  succeeded.  The 
messengers  recommended,  as  the  speediest  mode  of  joining  out 
party,  that  we  should  ascend  the  mountainous  ridge  which 
flanks  all  the  plain  towards  Nazareth.  In  doing  this,  we 
actually  encountered  some  of  the  scouts  belonging  to  the  in- 
surgents; they  passed  us  on  horseback,  armed  with  long 
lances,  but  offereo  us  no  molestation.  As  soon  as  we  had 
gained  the  heights,  we  beheld  our  companions  collected  in  a 
body,  at  a  great  distance  below  in  the  plain  ;  easily  recognis- 
ing our  English  friends  by  their  umbrellas.  After  clambering 
among  the  rocks,  we  accomplished  a  descent  towards  the  spot 
where  they  were  assembled,  and,  reaching  the  plain,  found 
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captain  Culverhousc  busieci  in  surveying  witli  liis  glass  about 
three  hundred  of"  the  rebels,  stationed  in  a  village  near  the 
mouth  of  the  defile,  by  which  we  had  previously  proceeded. 
It  was  at  this  unlucky  moment,  while  the  party  were  deliberat- 
ing whether  to  advance  or  to  retreat,  that  the  author,  unable 
to  restrain  the  impulse  of  his  feelings,  most  imprudently  pun- 
ished the  Arab  Avho  had  caused  the  delay,  by  striking  him. 
It  is  iujpossible  to  describe  the  confusion  thus  occasioned. 
Tlie  Mahometans,  to  a  man,  maintained  that  the  infidel  who 
had  lifted  his  hand  against  one  of  the  faithful  should  atone  for 
the  sacrilegious  insult  by  his  blood.     The  Arab  recovered  from 
the  shock  he  had  sustained,  sought  only  to  gratify  his  anger 
by  the  death  of  his  assailant.     Having  speedily  charged  his 
carbine,  although  trembling  with  rage  to  such  a  degree  that 
his  whole  frame  appeared  agitated,  he  very  deliberately  pointed 
it  at  the  object  of  his  revenge,  who  escaped  assassination  by 
dodging  beneath  the  horses,  as  often  as  the  muzzel  of  the  piece 
was  directed  towards  him.     Finding  himself  thus  frustrated  in 
his  intentions,  his  fury  became  ungovernable.     His  features, 
livid  and  convulsed,  seemed  to  denote  madness:  no  longer 
knowing  what  he  did,  he  levelled  his  carbine  at  the  captain  of 
Djezzar's  guard,  and  aferwards  at  his  dragoman  signior  Ber- 
tocino,  who,  with  captain  Culverhouse,  and  the  rest  of  us,  by 
this  time  had  surrounded  him,  and  endeavoured  to  wrest  it 
from  him.     The  fidelity  of  the  officers  of  the  guard,  added  to 
the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  captain  Culverhouse  and  of 
signior  Bertocino,  saved  tlie  lives  of  every  Christian  then  pre- 
sent.    Most  of  our  party,  destitute  of  arms,  and  encumbered 
by  baggage,  were  wholly  unprepared  either  for  attack  or  de- 
fence ;  and  every  individual  of  our  Mahometan  escort  was 
waiting  to  assist  in  a  geneial  massacre  of  all  the  Englishmen, 
as  soon  as  the  affront  offered  to  a  Mahometan  had  been  atoned 
by  the  death  of  the  offender.     Ca})tain  Culverhouse,   by  a 
violent  effort,  succeeded  in  wresting  the  loaded  carbine  from 
the  hands  of  the  infuriate  Arab ;  and  signor  Hertocino,  in  the 
same  instant,    with  equal  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind, 
galloping  among  the  rest  of  then),  brandished  his  drawn  sabre 
over  their  heads,  and  threatened  to  cut  down  the  first  person 
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wlio  should  betray  the  shghtest  symptom  of  mutiny.  The 
captain  of  Djezzar's  guard  then  secured  the  trembfmg  culprit, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  could  prevent  him 
from  putting  this  man  to  death.  T.he  rest  of  them,  now  awed 
into  submission,  would  gladly  have  consented  to  such  a  sacri- 
fice, upon  the  condition  of  our  conccaimg  their  conduct  from 
Djczzar,  when  we  returned  to  Acre.  These  men  afterwards 
confessed,  that  if  any  blood  had  been  shed,  it  was  their  inten- 
tion  to  desert,  and  to  have  joined  the  rebel  army. 

'  Here  on  this  plain,  the  most  fertile  part  of  all  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which,  though  a  solitude,  we  found  like  one  vast 
meadow,  covered  with  the  richest  pasture,)  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  *'  rejoiced  in  their  tents."  In  the  first  ages  of  Jewish 
history,  as  well  as  during  the  Roman  empire,  the  crusades, 
and  even  in  later  times,  it  lias  been  the  scene  of  many  a  me- 
morable contest.  Here  it  was  that  Barak,  descending  with 
his  ten  thousand  from  Mount  Thabor,  discomfited  Sisera  and 
"  and  all  his  chariots,  even  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  and 
all  the  people  that  were  with  him,"  gathered  "  from  Harosheth 
of  the  Gentiles,  unto  the  river  of  Kishon ;"  when  "  all  the  host 
of  Sisera  fell  upon  the  edge  of  the  sword  ;  and  there  was  not 
a  miin  left ;"  when  "  the  kings  came  and  fought,  the  kings 
of  Canaan  in  Taanach,  by  the  waters  of  Meggido.'^  Here 
also  it  was,  that  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  fought  in  disguise 
against  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  fell  by  i  he  arrows  of  his  an- 
tagonist. So  great  were  the  lamentations  for  his  death,  that  the 
mourning  for  Josiah  became  "  an  ordinance  in  Israel."  The 
"great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,"  foretold  by  Zechariah,  is 
said  to  be  as  the  lamentations  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  or, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  prophet,  *'  as  the  mourning 
of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  Valley  of  Meggidon?''  Josephus 
often  mentions  this  very  remarkable  part  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  always  under  the  appellation  of  "  The  Great  Plain.'"  The 
supplies  that  Vespasian  sent  to  the  people  of  Sepphoris,  are 
said  to  have  been  reviewed  in  the  great  plain,  prior  to  their 
distribution  into  two  divisions;  the  infantry  being  quartered 
within  the  city,  and  the  cavalry  encamped  upon  the  plain. 
Under  the  same  name  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  ancl 
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by  St.  Jerome.  It  has  been  a  chosen  place  for  encampment 
in  every  contest  carried  on  in  this  country,  from  the  days  of 
Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  (in  the  history  of 
nrhose  war  with  Arphaxed,  it  is  mentioned  as  tfie  ^reat 
Plain  of  Esdraelon^)  until  the  disastrous  march  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  from  Egypt  into  Syria,  Jews,  Gentiles,  Saracens, 
Christian  crusaders,  find  anti^Christian  Frenchmen,  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Druses,  lurks,  and  Arabs,  warriors  out  of  "  every 
nation  which  is  under  heaven,*"  have  pitched  their  tents  upon 
the  plain  of  Esdraeion,  and  have  beheld  the  various  banners 
of  their  nations  wet  with  the  dews  of  Thabor  and  of  Hermon. 

*  Being  provided  with  an  addition  to  our  escort  of  ten  well- 
mounted  and  well  accoutred  Arabs  in  the  service  of  Djez/ar, 
we  took  leave  of  the  general  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.  Jind,  having 
mounted  our  horses,  continued  our  journey  across  the  plain, 
towards  Jennin.' 

From  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  ancient  Sichen),  where 
are  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  well  of  Joseph. 
♦We  left  this  place,"*  says  our  traveller,  'one  hour  after  mid. 
night,  that  we  might  reach  Jerusalem  early  the  sanie  day. 
We  were,  however,  much  deceived  concerning  the  distance. 
Our  guides  represented  the  journey  as  a  short  excursion  of 
five  hours :  it  proved  a  most  fatiguing  pilgrimage  of  eighteen. 
The  road  was  mountainous,  rocky,  and  full  of  loose  stones: 
yet  the  cultivation  was  every  where  marvellous;  it  afforded 
one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  of  human  industry  which  it 
is  possible  to  behold.  The  limestone  rocks  and  stony  valleys 
of  Jwlea  were  entirely  covered  with  plantations  of  figs,  vines, 
and  olive-trees;  not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  be  neglected, 
The  hills,  from  their  bases  to  their  upmost  summits,  were 
entirely  covered  with  gardens:  all  of  these  were  free  from 
weeds,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  agricultural  perfection. 
Even  the  sides  of  the  most  barren  mountains  had  been  ren- 
dered fertile,  by  being  divided  into  terraces,  ]''»e  steps  rising 
one  alx)ve  another,  whereon  soil  had  been  accumulated  with 
astonishing  labour.  Among  the  standing  crops,  we  noticed 
millet,  cotton,  linseed,  and  tobacco;  and  occasionally  small 
fields  of  barley,     A  sight  of  this  territory  can  alone  convej' 
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any  adequate  idea  of  its  surprising  produce :  it  ig  truly  tho 
Eden  of  the  East,  rejoicing  in  the  abundance  of  its  wealth. 
The  effect  of  this  upon  the  people  was  strikingly  pourtrayed 
in  every  countenance:  instead  of  the  depressed  and  gloomy 
lcx)ks  of  Djezzar  pacha's  desolated  plains,  health,  hilarity,  and 
pence,  were  visible  in  the  features  of  the  inhabitants.  Under 
a  wise  and  a  beneficent  government,  the  produce  of  the  Holy 
Land  would  exceed  all  calculation.  Its  perennial  harvest; 
the  salubrity  of  its  air;  its  limpid  springs;  its  rivers,  lakes, 
and  matchless  plains  ;  its  hills  and  vales ; — all  these  added  to 
the  serenity  of  its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be  indeed  "a 
field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed :  God  hath  given  it  of  the 
dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  tlie  earth,  and  plenty  of 
corn  and  wine.'" 

♦  The  first  part  of  our  journey  led  through  the  valley  lying 
between  the  two  mountains  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  We  passed 
the  sepulchre  of  Joseph,  and  the  well  oi'  Jacob,  where  the 
valley  of  Sichem  opens  into  a  fruitful  plain,  watered  by  a 
stream  which  rises  near  the  town.  This  is  allowed,  by  all 
writers  to  be  the  niece  of  land  mentioned  by  St.  John,  which 
Jacob  bought  "  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Emmor,''  and 
where  he  erected  his  altar  to  "  the  God  of  Israel."  We  pass- 
ed, without  notice,  a  place  called  Leban  by  Maundrell,  the 
Lehonah  of  scripture:  also,  about  six  hours  distance  from 
Napolose,  in  a  narrow  valley,  between  two  high  rocky  hills, 
the  ruins  of  a  village,  and  of  a  monastery,  situated  where  the 
Betliel  of  Jacob  is  supposed  to  have  been.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  is  an  existing  comment  upon  the  record  of  the  atony  terri- 
tory y  where  **  he  took  of  tlie  stones  of  the  places  and  put  them 
for  his  pilloivs.'^  At  two  o'clock  p.  m.  we  halted  for  a  little 
repose,  near  a  well,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  ruined  building. 
This  place  was  said  to  be  three  hours  distance  from  Jerusalem. 
It  is  perhaps  the  same  described  by  Maundrell,  under  the  name 
of  Beer ;  so  called,  says  he,  from  its  fountain  of  water ^  and 
supposed  to  be  the  Michmash  of  sacred  scripture.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  distant  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes 
from  the  holy  city.  This  name  of  our  halting-place  is  not 
iound,  however;,  in  any  of  our  journals.     Here,  upon  some 
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pieces  of  very  mouldy  hisnilt,  a  few  raw  onions,  (the  only 
food  wo  eoiild  find  upon  the  spot,)  and  the  water  of  the  wt'll, 
we  all  of  us  fed  with  the  l)est  possible  appetite  ;  and  eoidd  we 
have  procured  a  little  salt,  we  should  have  deenied  our  fare 
delicious. 

*  At  three  p.  m.  we  a«^iy'i  nunutted  our  horses,  and  proceeded 
on  our  route.  No  sensation  of  fatigue  or  heat  could  counter- 
balance  the  eap^erness  and  zeal  which  aniniatrd  all  our  ])arty, 
in  the  approach  to  Jerusalem;  every  individual  pressed  for- 
ward,  hoping  first  to  announce  the  joyful  intelligence  <»l'  its 
appearance.  We  passed  some  insignificant  ruins,  either  ol 
ancient  buildings  or  of  modern  villages:  but  had  they  been  of 
more  importance,  they  would  have  excited  little  notice  at  the 
time,  so  earnestly  bent  was  every  mind  towards  the  main  object 
of  interest  and  curiosity.  At  length,  after  about  two  hours  liiuj 
been  passed  in  this  state  of  anxiety  and  suspense,  ascending  a 
hill  towards  the  south — "Haciopoms  !"  exclaimed  a  Greek  in 
the  van  of  our  cavalcade  ;  and  instantly  throwing  himself  from 
his  iiorse,  was  seen  bareheaded,  uj)on  his  knees,  facing  the 
prospect  he  surveyed.  Suddenly  the  sight  burst  upon  us  all. 
Who  shall  describe  it  'f  The  effect  pnxluced  was  that  of 
total  silence  throughout  the  whole  companv.  Many  of  the 
party,  by  an  immediate  impulse,  took  off  their  hats,  as  if 
entering  a  church,  Mithout  being  sensible  of  so  doing.  The 
Greeks  and  catholics  shed  torrents  of  tears ;  and  presently  be- 
ginning to  cross  themselves,  with  unfeigned  devotion,  asked  if 
they  might  be  permitted  to  take  oW  the  covering  from  their 
feet,  and  proceed,  barefooted,  to  the  holy  .sepulchre.  We  had 
not  been  prepared  for  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  which  the 
city  alone  exhibited.  Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined  town, 
by  soine  described  as  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we 
beheld,  as  it  were,  a  flourishing  and  stately  metrojwlis ,  pre- 
senting a  magnificent  assemblage  of  domes,  towers,  palaces, 
churches,  and  monasteries ;  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the 
suifs  rays,  shone  with  inconceivable  splendor.  As  we  drew 
nearer,  our  whole  attention  was  enorossed  bv  it>  noble  and 
interesting  ap|)earance.  1'he  lofty  hills  whereby  it  is  sur- 
rounded gi\c  to  the  city  itself  an  appearance  of  elevation 
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iiiti  rior  U»  that  which  it  really  |h)sscssos.  AIm)iiI  tlircc  quarters 
of  an  htnir  hi'fore  we  rcaihcd  l\w  walls,  we  imMscd  a  large  ruin 
iinon  our  rij^ht  hand,  close  to  the  roud.  This,  by  the  reticu- 
lated stvie  of  masonry  u|N)U  its  walls,  as  well  as  by  the  rentainH 
of  ilH  vaulted  loundations  of  hriek-work,  evidently  denoted  u 
Uonuui  buildinu-.  \Vc>  could  not  obtain  any  account  of  it; 
iiuillier  is  it  mentioned  by  ihe  authors  who  have  described  the 
aiUu|uities  of  the  country. 

♦  At  this  place,  two  Turkish  officers,  mounted  on  beautiful 
horses  sumptuously  capurisoui'd,  came  to  inl()rm  us,  that  the 
irovernor,  having  intelligence  of  our  approach,  iiad  sent  them 
to  escort  us  into  the  town.     When  they  arrived,  we  were  all 
assembled  u|X)n  an  eminence,  admiring  the  splendid  appearance 
of  the  city ;  and  being  impressed  with  other  ideas  than  those 
of  a  vain  ostentation,  would  gladly  have  declined  the  parade, 
together  with  the  itjterruption  caused  by  a  })ublic  entry.     This 
was,  however,  said  to  be  unavoidable;  it  was  described  as  a 
iH'cossury  mark  of  respect  due  to  Djezzar  pacha,  under  whose 
jnoteetion  we  travelled  ;  as  well  as  of  conse<juence  to  our  future 
safety.     We  therefore  consigned  ourselves  to  all  the  etiquette 
of  our  Mahometan  masters  ol"  ceremony,  and  were  marshalled 
accordingly.     Our  attendants  were  ordered  to  fall  back  in  the 
rear;  and  it  was  evident,  by  the  manner  of  placing  us,  that 
ve  were  expected  to  form  a  procession  to  the  governor's  Ijouse, 
and  to  appear  as  dependants,  •-      limg  the  train  of  our  Moslem 
conductors.     Our  IJritish  tar>,  not  relishing  this,  would  now 
and  then  prance  towards  the  post  of  honour,  and  were  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  'aking  the  lead.     As  we  approached 
the  city,  the  concourse  of  people  became  very  great,  the  walls 
and  the  road  side  being  covered  with  spectators.     An  immense 
nuiltitude,  at  the  same  tinie,  accompanied  us  on  foot ;  some  of 
whotM,  welcoming  the  procession  with  compliments  and  c''   >ses, 
cried  out  "  Bon  Ing'lesi !   Viva  r I ng'iHerra  !"  others,  i  ursing 
and  reviling,  called  us  a  set  of  rascally  Christian  do^s,  and 
filthy  infidels.     We  could  never  learn  wherei()re  so  mucJi  curi- 
osity had  been  excited  ;  unless  it  were,  that  of  late,  owing  to 
the  turbulent  state  of  public  affairs,  the  resort  of  strangers  to 
Jerusalem  had  become  more  unconnnon ;  or  that  they  expected 
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another  visit  from  sir  Sidney  Smith,  ivho  had  marched  into 
Jerusalem  with  colours  flying  and  drums  beating,  at  the  head 
of  a  party  of  English  sailors.  He  protected  the  Christian 
guardians  of  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
Turkish  rulers,  by  hoisting  the  British  standard  upon  the 
walls  of  their  monastery/ 

Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions  refused  to  believe  those  tra- 
ditionary stories  respecting  the  *  holy  places,'  which  was  con- 
tradictory to  the  evidence  of  their  senses ;  yet  he  remarks, 
there  is  much  to  be  seen  at  Jerusalem  independently  of  its 
monks  and  monasteries. 

*  We  were  conducted,'  says  our  ♦raveller,  *  to  the  house  of 
the  governor,  who  received  us  in  very  great  state;  offering 
his  protection,  and  exhibiting  the  ordinary  pomp  of  Turkish 
hospitality,  in  the  number  of  slaves  richly  dressed,  who  brought 
fuming  incense,  coffee,  conserved  ^ruit,  and  pipes,  to  all  the 
party,  profusely  sprinkling  us  as  usual,  with  rose  and  orange- 
flowered  water.  Being  then  informed  of  all  our  projects,  he 
ordered  his  interpreter  to  go  with  us  to  the  Franciscan  convent 
of  St.  Salvador,  a  large  building  like  a  fortress,  the  gates  of 
which  were  thrown  open  to  receive  our  whole  cavalcade.  Here, 
when  we  were  admitted  into  a  court,  with  all  our  horses  and 
camels,  the  vast  portals  were  again  closed,  and  a  party  of  the 
most  corpulent  friars  we  had  ever  seen  from  the  warmest  clois- 
ters  of  Spain  and  of  Italy  waddled  round  us,  and  heartily  wel- 
comed our  arrival. 

*  From  the  court  of  the  convent  we  were  next  conducted,  by 
a  stone  staircase,  to  the  refectory,  where  the  monks  who  had 
received  us  introduced  us  to  the  superior,  not  a  whit  less  cor- 
pulent than  any  of  his  companions.  In  all  the  convents  I  had 
ever  visited  (and  these  are  not  few  in  number)  I  had  never 
beheld  such  friars  as  the  Franciscans  of  St.  Salvador.  The 
figures  sometimes  brought  upon  the  stage,  to  burlesque  the 
monasterial  character,  may  convey  some  notion  of  their  ap- 
pearance.' 

Here  the  travellers  were  regaled  with  coffee,  tea,  and  the 
best  liqueurs.  The  monks  complained  heavily  of  the  exac- 
tiona  of  the  Turks,  and  of  their  extreme  poverty ;  but  Dr. 
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Clarke  thinks  that  the  fact  of  their  being  able  to  answer  all 
demands,  affords  a  proof  of  the  wealth  of  the  convent.  In 
the  morning  a  number  of  Armenians  and  Jews  attended,  offer- 
ing for  sale  the  only  produce  of  the  Jerusalem  manufactures  ^ 
beads,  crosses,  shells,  &c.  all  of  which  after  being  purchased, 
are  taken  to  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  where  they  re- 
ceive a  sort  of  benediction. 

Dr.  Clarke  next  visited  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
which  he  says,  is  altogether  such  a  work  as  might  naturally 
be  conjectured  to  arise  from  the  infatuated  superstition  of  such 
an  old  woman  as  Helena,  subsequently  enlarged  by  ignorant 
priests.  Not  a  remnant  of  the  original  sepulchre  can  now  be 
ascertained,  '  yet,"  he  continues.  '  with  all  our  sceptical  feelings 
thus  awakened,  it  may  prove  how  powerful  the  effect  of  sym- 
pathy is,  if  we  confess  that,  when  we  entered  into  the  Sanctum 
Sanctorum,  and  beheld,  by  the  light  of  lamps,  there  continu- 
ally burning,  the  venerable  figure  of  an  aged  monk,  with 
streaming  eyes,  and  a  long  white  beard,  pointing  to  the  place 
"  rc'here  the  body  of  mir  Lord  ecfl*,"  and  calling  upon  us  "  to 

kneel  and  experience  pardon  for  our  sins'"' we  knelt,  and 

participated  in  the  feelings  of  more  credulous  pilgrims.  Cap- 
tain Culvcrhouse,  in  whose  jnind  the  ideas  of  religion  and  of 
patriotism  were  inseparable,  with  firmer  emotion,  drew  from  its 
scabbard  the  sword  he  had  sq  often  wielded  in  the  defence  of 
his  country,  and  placed  it  upon  the  tomb.  Humbler  comers 
heaped  the  memorials  of  an  accomplished  pilgrimage;  and 
while  their  sighs  alone  interrupted  the  silence  of  the  sanctuary, 
a  solemn  service  was  begun.  Thus  ended  our  visit  to  the  se- 
pulchre."' 

If  the  mass  of  the  holy  })laccs  be  disfigured  by  superstition, 
•  the  mount  of  Olives,"*  says  our  traveller,  '  undisguised  by  fa- 
natical labours,  exhibits  the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the 
periods  of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  siunmit  almost  all 
the  principal  features  of  the  city  may  be  discerned,  and  the 
changes  that  eighteen  centmies  have  wrought  in  its  topography 
may  perhaps  be  ascertained.  The  features  of  nature  continue 
thi'  same,  though  works  of  art  have  been  done  away :  the 
beautiful  gate  of  the  temple  is  no  more ;  but  Siloa's  fountain 
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haply  flows,  and  Kedron  sometimes  murraiifs  in  th6  valley  of 
Jeliosaphat. 

*  It  was  this  resolve,  and  the  determination  of  using  our 
oWn  eyes,  instead  of  peering  through  the  spectacles  of  priests, 
that  led  to  the  discovery  of  antiquities  undescribed  by  any 
author:   and  marvellous  it  is,  considering  their  magnitude, 
and  the  scrutinizing  inquiry  which  has  been  so  often  directed 
to  every  object  of  the  place,  that  these  antiquities  have  hitherto 
escaped  notice.     It  is  possible  that  their  position,  and  the  tenor 
of  their  inscriptions,  may  serve  to  throw  new  light  upon  the 
situation  of  Sion,  and  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city.     We 
had  been  to  examine  the  hill  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Sion : 
it  is  situated  upon  the  south  side  of  Jerusalem,  part  of  it  being 
excluded  by  the  wall  of  the  present  city,  which  passes  over  the 
top  of  the  mount.     If  this  be  indeed  mount  Sion,  the  prophecy 
eonceniing  it,  that  the  plough  should  pass  over  it,  has  been 
fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  for  such  labours  were  actually  going  on 
when  we  arrived.     Here  the  Turks  have  a  mosque  over  what 
they  call  the  tomb  of  David.     No  Christian  can  gain  admit- 
tance; and  as  we  did  not  chuse  to  loiter  among  the  other 
legendary  sanctities  of  the  mount,  having  quitted  the  city  by 
what  is  called  "  Sion  gate,'"  we  descended  into  a  dingle  or 
trench,   called   Tophet,   or  Gehinnon,   by  Sandys.     As  we 
reachcxl  the  bottom  of  this  narrow  dale,  sloping  towards  the 
valley  of  Jeliosaphat,  we  observed,  upon  the  sides  of  the  op- 
opposite  mountain,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  called  by 
Sandys  the  "  Hill  of  Offence,"  facing  mount  Sion,  a  number 
of  excavations  in  the  rock,   similar  to  the  sort  of  sepulchres 
•which  had  so  much  interested  us  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  alight- 
ing from  our  horses,  found  that  we  should  have  ample  employ- 
ment in  th.cir  examination.     They  were  all  of  the  sa 'ne  kind  of 
Avorkmansliip,  exhibiting  a  scries  of  subterranean  chambers, 
liewn  with  marvellous  art,  cacfi  containing  one,  or  many,  re- 
positories for  the  dead,  like  cisterns  carved  in  the  rock  upon 
the  sides  of  those  cham!)cvs.     The  doors  were  so  low,  that,  to 
look  into  any  one  of  them,  it  was  necessary  to  stoop,  and,  in 
some  instances,   to  circp  upon  our  hands  and  knees:  these 
doors  v/crc  also  i>roo\-ed,  for  the  reception  of  immense  stones, 
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once  squared  and  fitted  to  the  grooves,  by  way  oF closing  the  en- 
trances.    Of  such  a  nature  were,  indisputably,  the  tombs  of  the 
sons  of  Heth,  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  of  Lazarus,  and  of  Christ. 
The  cemeteries  of  the  ancients  were  universally  excluded  from 
the  prec"nr:ts  of  their  cities.     In  order,  therefore,  to  account 
for  the  seeming  contradiction  implied  by  the  situation  of  the 
place  now  shewn  as  the  tomb  of  the  Messiah,  it  is  pretended 
that  it  was  originally  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
although  a  doubt  must  naturally  arise  as  to  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient space  for  the  population  of  the  city,  between  a  boundary 
gr>  situated,  and  the  hill  which  is  now  called  mount  Sion,     The 
sepulchres  we  are  describing  carry,  in  their  very  nature,  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  of  their  being  situated  out  of  the  ancient 
city,  as  they  are  now  out  of  the  modern.     They  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  those  tombs,  commonly  called  "  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings,''''  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  believed  to  be 
the  burial-place  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adieb^ne.     From  all 
these  circum:-  ^^"os,  are  we  not  authorized  to  seek  here  "ir  the 
sepulchre  of  c    ■    >h  of  Arimathea,  who,  as  a  pious  Jew,  ne- 
cesarily  had  ihs  durying-place  in  the  cemetery  of  his  country- 
men, among-  the  graves  of  his  forefathers  ?     The  Jews  were 
remarkable  for  their  rigid  adherence  to  this  custom :    they 
adorned  their  burial-places  with  trees  and  gardens:  and  the 
tomb  of  this  Jew  is  accordingly  described  as  being  in  a  garden ; 
and  it  was  "  in  the  place  xoliere  our  Saviour  was  crucified.'''' 
Of  what  nature  was  that  place  of  crucifixion .''     It  is  very 
worthy  of  observation,  that  every  one  of  the  evangelists,  (and 
among  these,  "  he  that  saw  it,  and  bare  record,)  affirm,  that 
it  was  "<Ae  place  of  a  Scull;''''  that  is  to  say,  a. public  Coeme' 
tery,  "called  in  the  Hebrew,  Golgotha;"  without  the  city, 
and  very  near  one  of  its  gates.     St.  Luke  calls  it  Calvary, 
which  has  the  same  signification.     The  church,  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  exhibits  no  where  the 
slightest  evidence  which  might  entitle  it  to  either  of  these  ap- 
pellations.''    Dr.  Clarke  pursues  this  subject  at  much  length, 
and  in  which  he  displays  considerable  learning  and  ingenuity. 
Standing  on  mount  Olives,  an  interesting  prospect  opens  to 
the  observer.     'So  commanding,'  says  our  traveller,  'is  the 
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view  of  Jerusalem  aflbrded  in  tluK  situation,  that  the  eye 
roams  over  all  the  streets,  anu  around  the  walls,  as  if  in  the 
survey  of  a  plan  or  model  of  the  city.  The  most  conspicuous 
object  is  the  mosque,  erected  upon  the  site  and  foundations  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon  :  this  edifice  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  the  finest  specimen  of  Saracenic  architecture  which  exists  in 
the  world 

'  It  wi:  upon  the  mount  of  Olives  that  the  Messiah  deliver- 
ed  his  prediction  concerning  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  army  of  Titus  encamped  upon  the  very  spot  where  its  de- 
struction had  been  foretold.  Not  that,  by  the  introduction  of 
this  fact,  any  allusion  is  here  intended  to  the  particular  place 
shewn  as  "  the  rock  of  the  prediction.'*''  The  text  of  the  evan- 
gelist proves  that  our  Saviour,  when  he  delivered  the  prophecy, 
was  "  at  the  descent  ofilic  mount  of' Olives^  although  in  such  a 
situation  that  "  he  beheld  the  city^  and  wept  over  it.''''  Whether 
the  tenth  legion  of  the  Roman  army  was  stationed  upon  the 
sunuiiit  or  side  of  the  mountain,  cannot  now  be  ascertained; 
neither  is  the  circumstance  worth  a  moment''s  consideration. 

*  About  forty  years  before  the  idolatrous  profanation  of  the 
mount  of  Olives  by  Solomon,  his  afflict  id  parent,  driven  from 
Jerusalem  by  his  son  Absalom,  came  tc  this  eminence  to  pic 
sent  a  less  oft'ensive  sacrifice.  What^  a  scene  does  the  sublime, 
though  simple,  description  given  by  the  prophet  picture  to  the 
imagination  ui  every  one  .vho  has  leit  the  influence  of  filial 
piety,  but  especially  of  ihe  traveller  standing  upon  the  very 
spot  where  the  aged  monarch  gave  to  heaven  the  offering  of  his 
wounded  spirit.  "  And  David  went  up  by  the  ascent  of  mount 
Olivet ;  and  wept  as  he  went  uj),  and  had  his  head  covered ;  and 
all  the  people  that  zoas'  with  him  covered  every  man  his  head ; 
and  they  went  up  weeping."  Abstracted  from  every  religious 
view,  and  considered  solely  as  a  subject  >r  the  most  gifted 
genius  in  poetry  or  in  painting,  it  is  perhaps  im})ossible  to 
select  a  theme  more  wortiiy  the  exercise  of  exalted  talents. 

*"  The  view  ot"  Jerusalem  from  this  eminence  is  from  east  tu 
west.  Towards  the  south  ap})ears  the  lake  Asphultites,  a  noble 
expanse  of  water,  seeming  to  '  l'  within  a  short  ride  from  tlic 
city  ;  but  the  real  distance  is  much  greater  ;  and  the  journey 
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thither  was  at  this  time  attended  with  such  imminent  danger 
from  the  Arabs  that  it  was  no  longer  attempted.     Lofty  moun- 
tains inclose '.  ^vith  prodigious  grandeur,  and  resemble,  by  their 
position,  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  opposite  to  Vevay 
and  Lausanne.     To  the  north  of  the  lake  are  seen  the  verdant 
and  fertile  pastures  of  the  plain  of  Jericho,  watered  by  the  Jor- 
dan, whose  course  may  be  distinctly  discerned.     For  the  rest, 
nothing  appears  in  the  surrounding  country  but  hills,  whose 
undulating  surfaces  resemble  the  waves  of  a  perturbed  sea. 
Tiiese  were  bleak  and  destitute  of  wood,  and  seemed  to  be 
without  cultivation.     However,  this  cannot  be  ascertained  by 
■jL  distant  view :  we  often  found  that  mountains,  which,  wh'^n 
remote,  appeared  like  naked  rocks,  were,  when  we  drew  near 
to  them,  covered  with  little  terraces,  like  a  series  of  steps,  and 
abundantly  productive.     At  a  short  distance  from  the  summit, 
we  wero  desired  to  notice  the  famous  impression  of  a  man's  left 
foot  in  the  rock,  which  has  so  long  been  shewn  as  that  made  by 
our  Saviour  at  his  ascension.     Over  this,  Helena  constructed 
one  of  her  churches. 

'  As  we  descended  from  the  mountain,  we  visited  an  olive- 
j,rnund,  alwavs  mentioned  as  the  Hortus  OUvetL  or  Garden  of 
Gethseknane.  This  place  is,  not  without  reason  shewn  as  the 
scene  of  our  Saviour''s  agony  the  night  before  his  crucifixion, 
both  from  the  circumstance  of  the  name  it  still  retains,  and  its 
situation  with  regard  to  the  city. 

'  The  rest  of  this  day's  journey  was  spent  in  viewing  anti- 
quities justly  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration  among  the 
curiosities  of  Jerusalem, — the  '-'  sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  Mary^'' 
and  the  "  tomhs  of  the  'patriarchs :"  all  of  these  are  in  the  valley 
between  the  mount  of  Olives  and  the  city,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  tiic  torrent  Kodron,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  After 
viewing  these  monuments,  hitving  now  examined  all  the  anti- 
quities to  the  south  and  east  of  Jerusalei)),  we  crossed  the  bed 
i)f  the  torrent  Kedron  bv  the  bridge  before  mentioned :  then, 
asceiuliiig  to  the  city  by  a  very  steep  hill,  on  which  tradition 
relates  that  St.  Stephen  was  stoned,  we  made  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  upon  the  northern  and  western  side ,  and,  having  found 
Hothing  remarkable,  entered  by  the  gate  of  Jaffa. 
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*  The  streets  of  Jerusalem  are  cleaner  than  those  of  any 
other  town  in  the  Levant ;  though,  like  all  of  them,  they  are 
very  narrow.     The  houses  are  lofty ;  and,  as  no  windows  ap- 
pear on  any  of  the  lower  stories,  and  those  above  are  latticed 
the  passage  seems  to  be  between  blank  walls.     We  visited  the 
bazars,  or  shops,  which  are  in  a  most  unwholesome  situation 
being  covered  over,  and,  to  ail  appearance,  a  nursery  for  everv 
species  oi'  contagion.     Hardly  any  thing  was  exposed  for  sale : 
the  various  articles  of  commerce  were  secreted,  through  tear  of 
Turkish  rapacity.     Our  inquiry  after  medals  was  not  attended 
with  any  success;  but  an  Armenian  produced  a  very  fine  an- 
tique  gem,  a  carnelian  deeply  hitagliated,  representing  a  beau, 
tiful  female  head  decorated  with  a  laurel  chapiet.     He  asked 
a  piastre  fur  it,  smiling  at  the  same  time,  as  if  he  thought  it 
not  worth  a  para.     Upon  being  paid  his  demand,  he  threw 
down  the  gem,  eagerly  seizing  the  money,  and  burst  into  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter.' 

Our  travellers  next  viewed  an  extraordinary  burying-place, 
about  a  mile  from  Jerusalem,  called  the  *  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Judah.'  On  their  return  they  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  procure  liberty  to  view  the  mosque  erected  upon 
the  site  of  the  temple  by  the  caliph  Omar,  and  which  they 
pronounced  the  most  magnificent  piece  of  architecture  in  the 
Turkish  empire. 

*  When  we  had  seen  all,'  says  Dr.  Clarke,  '  and  much  more 
than  is  worth  notice,  in  Jerusalem ;  and  had  obtained  from  the 
superior  of  the  Franciscan  monastery  the  usual  certificate  given 
to  pilgrims,  of  the  different  places  we  had  visited  in  the  Holy 
Land;  we  prepared  for  our  departure.  The  worthy  friars, 
who  had  treated  us  with  very  great  attention,  finding  that  we 
were  determined  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  where  tb^  plague  then 
raged  with  fatal  violence,  told  us,  with  expressions  of  regret,  that 
they  could  not  again  receive  us,  if  we  persisted  in  our  intention. 
We  therefore  took  leave  of  them,  resolved  at  all  events  to  see 
the  place  ol'  our  Saviour's  nativity,  and  then  continue  our  jour- 
ney to  Jaffa,  without  entering  Jerusalem  in  our  return. 

*  Upon  our  road,  we  met  an  Arab  with  a  goat,  which  he  led 
about  the  country  to  exhibit,  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood  lor  itsel* 
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and  its  owner.  "  He  had  taught  this  animal,  while  he  «iccompani- 
ed  its  movements  with  a  song,  to  mount  upon  little  cylindrical 
W(x;ks  of  wood,  placed  successively  one  alK)ve  the  other,  and 
in  shape  resembiit.g  'he  dice-l)oxes  belonging  to  a  backgammon 
tabic.  In  this  manner  the  goat  stood,  first  uj^on  the  top  of  one 
cylinder,  then  upon  the  top  of  two,  and  afterwards  of  three, 
four,  five,  and  six,  until  it  remained  balanced  upon  the  summit 
of  them  all,  elevated  several  feet  from  the  ground,  and  with 
its  Ibur  feet  collected  upon  a  single  point,  without  throwing 
down  the  disjointed  fabric  whereon  it  stood.  The  practice  is 
very  ancient.  It  is  also  noticed  by  Sandys.  Nothing  can 
shew  moi'e  strikingly  the  tenacious  footing  possessed  by  this 
quadruped  upon  tht  jutty  points  and  crags  of  rocks ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  ability  to  remain  thus  poised  may  render 
its  appearance  less  surprising,  as  it  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
Alps,  and  in  all  mountainous  countries,  with  hardly  any  place 
for  its  feet  upon  the  sides,  and  by  the  brink  of  most  tremendous 
precipices.  The  diameter  of  the  upper  cylinder,  on  which  its 
four  feet  ultimately  remained  until  the  Arab  had  ended  his 
ditty,  was  only  two  inches;  and  the  length  of  each  cylinder 
was  six  inches.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  performance 
occurred  afterwards;  for  the  Arab,  to  convince  us  of  the 
aiiimars  attention  to  the  turn  of  the  air,  interrupted  tbe  da 
Ldpo:  as  often  as  he  did  tbjs,  the  goat  tottered,  appeared  un- 
easy, and,  upon  his  becoming  suddenly  silent  in  the  middle 
of  his  song,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

'  After  travelling  for  about  an  hour,  from  the  time  of  our 
leaving  Jerusalem,  we  came  in  vieAv  of  Bethlehem,  and  halted 
to  enjoy  tlie  interesting  sight.  The  town  appeared  covering 
the  ridge  of  a  hill  on  the  southern  side  of  a  deep  and  extensive 
valley,  and  reaching  from  east  to  west ;  the  most  conspicuous 
object  being  the  monastery,  erected  over  the  cave  of  the  nati- 
vity, ip  the  suburbs  and  upon  the  eastern  side.  The  battle- 
ments and  walls  of  this  building  seemed  like  those  of  a  vast 
fortress.  The  Dead  Sea  below,  upon  oiu-  left,  appeared  so 
near  to  us,  that  we  thouglit  we  could  have  rode  thither  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  The  atmosphere  was  remarkably 
clear  and  serene ;  but  we  saw  none  of  those  clouds  of  smoke, 
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which,  by  some  writers,  are  said  to  exhale  from  the  surfaoo 
of  lake  Asphaitites,  nor  irom  any  neighbouring  niounlaiu. 
Every  thing  about  it  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  grand  and 
awful.  Its  desolate,  although  majestic  features,  are  well 
suited  to  the  tales  related  concerning  it  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who  all  speak  of  it  with  terror,  seeming  to  shrink 
from  the  narrative  of  its  deceitful  allurements  and  deadly  in. 
fluence.  "Beautiful  fruit,"  say  they,  "grows  upon  its  shores, 
which  is  no  sooner  touched,  than  it  becomes  dust  and  bitter 
ashes.*"  In  addition  to  its  physical  horrors,  the  region  around 
is  said  to  be  more  perilous,  owing  to  the  ferocious  trihc" 
Avandering  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake,  than  any  other  ))art 
of  the  Holy  Land.  A  passion  for  the  marvellous  has  thus 
affixed,  for  ages,  false  characteristics  to  the  sublimest  associa- 
tions of  natural  scenery  in  the  whole  world ;  for,  although  it 
bo  now  known  that  the  waters  of  this  lake,  instead  of  proving 
destructive  to  animal  life,  swarm  with  myriads  of  fishes ;  that, 
instead,  of  falling  victims  to  its  exhalations,  certain  birds  mak( 
it  their  pecidiar  resort;  that  shells  abound  upon  its  shores; 
tliat  the  pretended  "  fruit,  containing  ashes,"  is  as  natural  and 
as  admirjible  a  production  of  nature  as  the  rest  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  that  bodies  sink  or  float  in  it,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  their  gravity  to  the  gravity  of  the  w  ater ;  that  its 
vapours  are  not  more  insalubrious  than  those  of  any  other  lake ; 
that  innumerable  Arabs  people  the  neighbouring  district ;  not- 
withstanding all  these  facts  are  now  well  established,  even  the 
latest  authors  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  and  one  among  the 
number,  from  whose  writings  some  of  these  truths  have  been 
<lerived,  continue  to  fill  their  descriptions  with  imaginary  hor- 
rors and  ideal  phantoms,  which,  though  less  substantial  than 
the  "  black  jwrpendicular  rocks"  around  it,  "  cast  their  length- 
ened shadows  over  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea." 

*  The  temptation  to  visit  Bethlehem  was  so  great,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  increasing  alarms  concerning  the  ravages  of 
the  plague  as  we  drew  near  the  town,  we  resolved,  at  all 
events,  to  ventui'c  thither.  For  this  purjx)se  calling  all  our 
troop  together,  we  appointed  certain  members  of  our  cavalcade 
to  keep  a  look-out,  and  act  as  guards  in  the  van,  centre,  and 
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(•ear  ol'tlic  party,  to  sec  that  no  jkt.soii  loitcrcil,  and  that  nonu 
oF  the  inhabitants  niifrht  be  [)crmittecl  to   touch  us,  or  (»iu- 
horses  and  caniels,  on  any  account  uliat.smni. r.     In  this  man- 
ner we  passed  entirely  throu<;h   the   town,    whidi    we  found 
almost  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  wlio,  liavinj;-  Hed  the  con- 
tii<;ion,  were  seen  stationeil  in  tents  over  all  tlie  neighbouring; 
liills.     It  appeared  to  be  a  larger  ])lace  than  we  expected  to 
HikI  :   the  houses  are  all  white  and  have  ll;U  root's,  as  at  .leru- 
•iilem,  and  in  other  j)arts  of  the  country.      ^Ve  reached  the 
<  roat  gate  of  the  convent  of  the  nativity  without  further  acci- 
dent;  but  did  not  choose  to  \eiilure  in,  both  on  accouul  of 
llie  danger,  and  the  certainty  of  beholding  over  again  much 
of  die  same  sort  of  niumniery  which  had  so  frccpiently  ])ut 
uiir  ])atitnce  to  the  ])roof  in  .ierusalen).     ^a^sing  close  to  its 
walls,  we  took  our  lourse  down  into  the  deej)  \ alley  wliich 
lies  u})on  its  north-eastern  siilc ;  visiting  the  ])!ace  where  tra- 
dition says  the  angel,  with  a  nudlituiU'  of  the  heavenly  host, 
ippeared  to  the  shepherds  of  ,Judea,  with  the  glad  ti:lings  of 
our  Saviour's  nativity  ;  and,  finally,  halting  in  an  olive  j)lanta- 
tion  at  the  bottom  of  the  vallev  below  tlu>  convent  and  the 
town."' 

Daviifs  well,  from  which  the  three  niightv  men  drew  water, 
after  breaking  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  the 
lave  of  the  nativity,  are  still  easily  recognized.  Our  travellers 
passed  on  to  Jalia,  which  is  distant  from  Jerusalem  about 
lorty  miles.  They  narrotvly  escaped  assassination  on  the  road 
tioni  the  Arabs. 

'Jaffa,"'  says  he,  '  a]>peared  to  be  almost  in  as  fcirlorn  a  state 
as  Rama ;  the  air  itself  was  ytill  infected  with  the  smell  of  un- 
buried  bodies.  We  went  to  the  house  of  the  English  consul, 
whose  grey  hairs  had  not  exempted  him  from  French  extor- 
tion, lie  had  just  ventured  to  hoist  again  the  Hritish  ffag 
upon  the  roof  of  his  dwelliiig;  and  he  told  us,  with  tears 
in  his  (yes,  that  it  was  the  only  proof  of  welcome  he  could 
oH'er  to  us,  as  the  French  officers,  under  l^)naj)arte,  had 
stripped  him  of  every  thing  he  possessed.  However,  in  the 
midst  of"  all  h.s  complaints  against  the  French,  not  a  single 
syllable  ever  escaped  his  lips  respecting  the  enormities  sup- 
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|W)sf(l  to  l)t'  (onmiittod,  hy  nicnns  f*!'  H(nmpart«>''s  orders  or 
oonnivnncc,  in  tlw  Utwii  niul  iU'i<»;lil)()urli(K)(i  (tf  .JniYa.  As 
then'  nro  so  iniiiiy  liv"iti;»  wifmsscs  lo  attist  llic  tiMitli  of  tliis 
rr|)ri'M'iitiilioii,  Jiiiil  \\h'  cliar.'K  (it  of  nc  oicrm.iry  iiidividii;!!  U 
so  much  inipliiiitt'd  in  its  risull,  the  utmost  attention  will  lu- 
here  paid  to  every  partieular  likely  to  illustrate  the  fact;  and 
for  this  ospeeial  reason,  Incautc  that  hidii'iJ/taf  i.¥  oitr  ctnniij. 
At  tlu'  time  ue  were  in  .laHii,  so  soon  after  the  supposed  trans, 
actions  /in-  sai«l  to  liave  occurred,  (he  indignation  of  our  consul, 
and  of  the  inhal)itants  in  ^^cneral,  against  tlit^  French,  were  of 
so  dt'ej)  a  naturi',  that  there  is  nothing  they  would  not  liave 
said,  to  vilily  Hon:i])arte,  or  hi>  ofllcers :  hut  this  accusation 
they  never  even  liintul.  Nor  is  this  all.  Upon  the  eveiiiinr 
of  our  arrival  at  Jalfa,  walking  \vith  cajjiain  (.'ulverliousc 
alonn;  (he  shore  to  the  south  t-ftlie  town,  in  order  to  join  sonu' 
of  our  pariy  who  were  eone  in  search  of  plants  and  shells,  a 
[M)wirful  and  most  oHeti'^ive  snu'U,  as  from  (K-ad  ho(hes,  wliich 
we  hatl  hefore  experienced  more  than  once,  in  ajiproachiny  tlu 
town,  I'auseil  us  to  hesitate  whether  ue  shoidd  pi-oeeed  or  ic- 
tui'u.  iVt  this  nionuiit  tlu'  author  ohsersed  the  reniaiiis  ol 
hudics  in  the  sand;  and  captain  Culverhouse,  heinj;-  in  doiilii 
wliether  they  belonged  to  luunan  bodies  or  to  those  of  catlk'. 
removed  a  pari  of  the  sand  with  his  sword,  and  uncovertJ 
part  of  a  hand  and  arm.  Uj)un  this,  calling  to  our  ijientl>, 
we  told  them  wiial  we  liad  discovered  ;  and  reliu"ning-  to  tin 
eonsuTs  house,  asked  iiim  tiu'  cause  of  the  revolting'-  spectaile 
we  had  witnessed.  lie  told  us,  that  these  were  the  remaiib 
of  bodies  caiTied  thither,  during  tlie  late  plague,  tor  internienl; 
but  that  the  sen,  frccpiently  removing  the  sand  which  coNemi 
them,  caused  them  to  be  thus  exposed;  and  he  cautioned  u.-- 
in  future  against  walking  that  way,  as  the  infection  might 
pos.siI)ly  be  retained,  not  only  by  those  bodies,  but  by  ilit 
clotlie*,  and  other  things,  there  deposited. 

^  Jopjja,  called  also  Jupha,  and  now  iu\iversally  Jaffa,  owes 
all  the  circumstances  u\'  its  celebrity,  as  the  principal  jjort  of 
.Judea,  to  its  situation  with  regard  to  Jerusidem.  As  a  station 
foB  vessels,  its  harbour  is  one  of  the  worst  in  tlie  Mediterra- 
nean.    Ships  generally  anchor  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  tn 
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jivo'ul  the  fhoals  and  rm'ks  of  tlii'  placf.  In  anciont  tinu-s  it 
was  till'  only  plaic  rosortcd  to  as  a  sca-jjort  in  all  Judoa.  Ili- 
tlii'i*  Solomon  onltTiHl  tiu'  nuitorials  lor  the  ti'nipli'  to  ho  brought 
from  Mount  Lihanus,  jjri'vious  to  tlu'ir  convoyanic  hy  laiul  to 
JiTusaliMn.  A  trailition  is  probcrvi-tl,  that  hero  Noah  lived 
ai\(l  built  his  aik.  IMiny  (Icscrihcs  it  Jis  oKlcr  than  tin*  delude. 
Soiiii'  authors  ascrihc  tht*  origin  of  .Falla  to  .Ia[)l;i't,  son  of 
Noah,  atid  thenci;  dt-rive  its  iianu-.  Howevfr  fabulous  such 
iiiconnts  may  be  no'v  (leenied,  they  afl'ord  proof  of  the  <^ri\it 
anti(juity  of  (ho  plai'e ;  having  Ih-imi  rccordt-d  by  historians, 
i'lir  so  many  U}^es,  as  the  only  tratlilions  exiaiit  conccrninfr  its 
()ri;jin.  Jaffa  is  also  celebrated  as  the  port  whence  the  pro- 
njii't  Jonas  embarked  for  Nineveh.  Here  also  St.  Pete '  re- 
stored Tabitha  to  life,  [n  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  it  v.as 
called  Japho.'' 

At  this  a)K'ient  place,  our  travellers  embarked  in  a  btut 
laden  with  fruit  for  Acre,  where  they  soon  arrived,  hif^hly 
jiratified  with  their  very  interestin{]f  excursion. 


TOUR  IN  SWITZEIILAND, 


BY 


IIELJ^.N  MAIUA  WILiJAIVlS. 


T^HE  amiable  authoress  of  this  iiitciw-iliM*:^  work,  has  traced, 
with  all  the  rapidity  and  ardour  of  a  fond  imagination, 
and  with  the  most  sublime  enthusiasm,  those  scenes  of  majostio 
grandeur  which  Switzerland  presents.  She  also  detailed  the 
moral  niid  political  situation  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  tii>ie 
of  her  visit:  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  prineijxilly  to  a 
description  of  those  grand,  permanent,  and  enchanting  ohjects 
of  nature,  which  withstand  the  shocks  of  lime,  and  the  revolu- 
ti(m  of  emi'ires.  it  shall  be  our  business  to  seize  the  vivid 
colouri?"',  m  which  our  fair  enthusiast  has  clothed  her  emotions 
.f)f  admiration. 

Being  compelled  to  Hy  irom  Paris,  to  avoid  the  cruel  tyramiy 
of  Robespierre,  she  })roceeded  straight  to  Switzerland.  In  tra- 
veliinf  alonir  the  canton  of  Basil,  yhe  exclaims,  '  "What  hoaiiti- 
ful,  what  various  combinations  of  rock,  pine-dad  hills  thrown 
logelher  i"  ;iob!c  masses,  and  richly  covi>red  wiih,  their  dark 
tinted  verdure;  ahove  which  a  hare  peak  somotinies  lifts  if'^ 
sharp  spiral  hea!;,  as  if  to  give  effect  to  the  landscape. 

'  What  grateful  sound  to  nr,-  ear  were  the  nuu'miu's  ol'tlios'^ 
s;)olhing  cascades,  and  clear  rills  which  had  mor(  ot"I)eauty  tlian 
sublimitv,  but  which  tilK'd  my  heart  with  emc/tion,  while  I  con- 
-idered  them  a.-- the  prelude  of  scenes,  wheie  the  watovfall  swoH- 
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into  a  torrent,  and  where,  instead  of  rapid  brooks,  and  small 
streams,  the  broad  lake  .spreads  its  majestic  exptinsc  of  waters. 

'  I  was  yet  only  in  the  vestibule  of  Switzerland,  and  nature 
appeared  to  me  as  if  lifting  ii|)  gradually  the' veil  which  con- 
cealed those  mighty  objects  of  overwhelming  grandeur,  which 
my  imagination  sprung  ibrward  to  meet  witli  enthusiastic  rap- 
ture. We  passed  by  se\eral  country  houses,  with  pleasure- 
oTonnds  covered  with  verdant  seats,  bowers,  and  arbours,  pro- 
t'anely  cut  into  all  the  mishapen  forms  of  Gothic  fury. 

'  Many  a  traditionary  tale  gives  a  moral  interest  to  the  pic- 
turesque scenes  of  this  enchanting  country.  In  one  of  our 
airings  on  horseback,  during  our  stay  at  a  larm-hoiise,  we 
passed  through  a  defile,  above  which  rose  piles  of  cliffs  five 
hundred  feet  high,  and  on  the  brow  of  one  of  those  towering 
crags  we  discerned  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  castle,  two  windows 
of  which  still  remain.  "There,"'"'  said  our  o:uide,  pointing  to 
tlic  i'rowning  summit  of  the  rock,  "•  some  ages  past  lived  a 
tyrant:  he  deli^^hfed  in  desolation  and  death,  and  whenever 
anv  of  his  vassals  oli'cMRled  him,  he  ordered  thcni  to  isjjpear 
before  him,  anci  then  caused  the  uiiliap^y  victims  lobe  tlirown 
heiidlong  from  yonder  horrible  juvcipiee  into  tliis  giii|)h  below. 
Thvcc  centuries  since  his  vassals  hail  their  revenge ;  they  armed 
then)selves,  clind)ed  up  at  night  by  almost  inaccessible  paths  to 
the  castle,  which  they  surpri/ed,  and  set  on  fire,  and  tlie  tyrant 
perished  in  the  flames."' 

Having  arrived  at  Zurlc,  siie  u;js  received  l)y  the  French 
ambassador  with  elegant  hos))italitv.  '  This  neat  and  cheerful 
town,""  says  she,  '  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  I.inuit,  and 
delightfully  situated  on  the  northern  extretnity  of  its  noble 
lake,  which  spreads  iiir  as  the  eye  can  reach,  its  mass  of  lim- 
pid waters,  bounded  by  vine covei-ed  hills,  whose  slopes  are 
thic!  studded  with  houses  and  villages ;  while  beyond  this 
scene  of  pictures(jue  beauty,  liie  Alps,  covered  with  their 
eternal  snows,  rise  in  ihe  distant  })erspective,  stretching  to- 
wards the  south-west,  and  minglii.g  their  siunmits  with  the 
clouds.  It  was  not  without  the  most  poweriid  emotion  that, 
for  the  first  time,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  that  solemn,  that  majestic 
vision,  the  Alps! — how  often  had  the  idea  oftho.se  stupendous 
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mountains  filled  my  heart  with  enthusiastic  awe ! — so  long,  «,» 
eagerly,  had  I  desired  to  contemplate  that  scene  of  wonders, 
that  I  was  unable  to  trace  when  first  the  wish  was  awakened 
in  my  bosom — it  seemed  from  childhood  to  have  made  a  part 
of  my  existence — I  longed  to  bid  adieu  to  the  gaily-peopled 
landscapes  of  Zuric,  and  wander  amidst  those  regions  of  mys- 
terious sublimity,  the  solitudes  of  nature,  where  her  eternal 
laws  seem  at  all  seasons  to  forbid  more  than  the  temporary 
visits  of  man,  and  where,  sometimes,  the  dangerous  passes  to 
her  frozen  sunmiits  are  inflexibly  baned  against  mortal  loot- 
steps.  The  j)lc'asure  arising  from  the  varying  forms  of  smiling 
beauty  with  which  we  were  surroundetl,  became  a  cold  sensa- 
tion, while  expectation  hung  upon  those  vast  gigantic  shapes, 
that  half-seen  chaos  which  excited  the  stronger  feelings  of 
wonder  mingled  with  admiration.  IJut  I  was  obliged,  with 
whatever  regret,  to  relincjuish  for  the  present  a  nearer  view 
of  those  tremendous  objects,  since  private  affairs  left  me  only 
sufficient  leisure  to  visit  the  cataract  of  the  Ilhine  before  I  re- 
turned to  Basil. 

'  When  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  leads  to 
the  fall  of  the  Rhine,  we  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and 
walked  down  the  steep  bank,  whence  I  saw  the  river  rolling 
turbulently  over  its  bed  of  rocks,  and  heard  t'^c  noise  of  the 
torrent,  towards  which  we  were  descending,  ii  <:.  asing  as  we 
drew  near.  My  heart  swelling  with  expectation — our  path,  as 
if  formed  to  give  the  scene  its  full  effect,  concealed  for  some 
time  the  river  from  our  view ;  till  we  reached  a  wooden  bal- 
cony, projecting  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  whence,  just 
sheltered  from  the  torrent,  it  bursts  in  all  its  overwhelming 
wonders  on  the  astonished  sight.  That  stupendous  cataract, 
rushing  with  wild  impetuosity  over  those  broken,  unequal 
rocks,  which,  lilting  up  their  sharp  points  amidst  its  sea  (^ 
foam,  disturb  its  headlong  course,  nniitiply  its  falls,  and  make 
the  afflicted  waters  roar — that  cadence  of"  tunuiltuous  sound, 
which  had  never  till  now  struck  u|)on  my  ear — those  long  fea- 
thery surges,  gi\  ing  the  element  a  new  aspect — that  spray  rising 
into  clouds  of  vapour,  and  reflecting  the  prismatic  colours,  while 
it  dispel ses  itself  over  the  hills — never,  never  can  I  forget  the 
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sensations  of  that  moment !  when  witli  a  sort  of  annihilation 
of  self,  with  every  past  impression  erased  from  my  memory,  I 
felt  as  if  my  heart  were  bursting  with  emotions  too  strong  to 
be  sustained. — Oh,  majestic  torrent !  which  hast  conveyed  a 
new  image  of  nature  to  my  soul,  tlie  moments  I  have  passt^d 
in  contemplating  thy  sublimity  will  form  an  epocha  in  my 
short  span  ! — thy  course  is  coeval  with  time,  and  thou  wilt 
rush  down  thy  rocky  walls  when  this  bosom,  which  throbs 
with  admiration  at  thy  greatness,  shall  beat  no  longer ! 

'  What  an  effort  does  it  recjuire  to  leave,  after  a  transient 
cplini})se,  a  scene  on  which,  while  we  n)editate,  we  can  take  no 
account  of  time  !  its  narrow  limits  seem  too  confined  for  the 
exi)anded  spirit ;  such  objects  aj)pear  to  belong  to  immortality ; 
they  call  the  musing  mind  from  all  its  little  cares  and  vanities, 
to  higher  destinies  and  regions,  more  congenial  than  this  world 
to  the  feelings  tiiey  excite.  1  had  been  often  summoned  by 
my  fellow-travellers  to  depart,  had  often  repeated  "  but  one 
uiomeut  more,""  and  many  *'  moment.s  more""  had  elapsed,  be- 
fore I  could  resolve  to  tear  myself  fr(;m  the  balcony."' 

From  thence  Miss  Williams  proceeded  to  Lucerne.  '  The 
ap])roach  to  this  place,"*  she  observes,  '•  is  beautifully  pic- 
turesque. About  half  a  league  from  the  town  we  crossed  the 
Knunen,  near  the  spot  where  it  mingles  its  streams  with  the 
Reuss,  wliich  pours  its  swelling  and  limpid  waters  of  a  grassy 
hue  from  the  lake.  Lucerne  is  divided  by  this  river,  and  the 
lake,  into  luiequal  portions,  but  the  communication  is  rendered 
easy  and  agreeable  by  means  of  lour  bridges ;  one  of  which,  of 
ordinary  construction,  serves  for  the  passage  of  carriages,  while 
the  other  three  are  calculated  only  for  foot  passengers.  These 
bridges,  one  of  which  is  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  another  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet,  present  delight- 
ful views  over  the  lake  to  the  mountains,  and  serve  as  walks 
to  the  inhabitanlH,  who  are  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  rain, 
by  a  roof  stipi)()rteil  at  every  ten  steps  by  pillars  of  wood  :  be- 
tween those  j/iUars  {)aime!s  are  lixed,  painted  on  both  sides, 
which  represent  in  some  places  the  most  celebrated  events  of 
their  national   history,   and  in  others  scripture-subjects,   and 
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fanciful  figures  of  poetry  and  romance,  such  as  uinged  dra- 
gons,  griflllns,  tlevils,  and  centaurs. 

'  We  embarked  our  horses,  and  departing  from  Lucerne  at 
an  early  hour  of  a  line  cloudless  morning,  began  oin-  voyaoe 
down  the  lake  to  Altorf  The  hills  rising  from  the  shores 
near  the  town,  which  are  but  of  little  elevation,  are  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  country-houses  and  gardens ;  and  here 
the  inhabitants,  instead  of  warring  with  nature  by  strait  lines 
and  trimmed  trees,  had  aided  her  loveliness  by  their  taste  in 
disposition  antl  forbearance  in  ornament. 

'  The  shores  of  the  lake  have  witnessed  most  of  the  great 
actions  tiiat  have  been  performed  in  Switzerland,  At  Grutleii, 
a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Scelisburg>  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake,  was  held  the  confederacy  where  the  generous  design 
was  planned  by  the  three  heroes  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
country.  The  chapel  of  William  Tell,  as  we  advanced,  pre- 
sents itself  on  the  right,  perched  among  the  rocks,  in  <oni. 
menu)ration  of  his  escape  from  the  bailiff  Geisler,  by  Icapiiid 
from  the  boat  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  raised  by  subterrane- 
ous  winds,  which  often  render  this  navigation  dangerous. 

'  No  place  could  surely  be  ibund  more  correspondent  to  a 
great  and  genei'ous  purpose,  more  worthy  of  an  heroical  and 
sublime  action,  than  the  august  and  solenni  scenery  around  us 
The  lake  which  we  had  tra^'ersed  nearly  from  west  to  east,  turns 
direct  from  the  point  opposite  liruneu  to  the  south,  iuid  is  said 
to  be  in  this  part  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  deep.  This  branch 
is  called  the  lake  of  Uri.  Near  its  entrance  insulated  pointed 
rocks  of  singular  form  and  construction  rise  boldly  from  the 
water.  Having  passeil  those  precipices,  we  entered  into  a 
gulph,  of  which  the  boundaries  were  awfully  terrific.  On 
each  side  of  the  proibund  abyss,  the  dark  lowering  rocks  rosi' 
sometimes  abru})t,  and  barren,  sometimes  presentini:;  tufts  ot 
pine  and  beech  between  its  shaggy  ma^-ses,  and  occasionally 
beyond  these  savage  limits  of  the  lake,  the  eye  caught  a 
glimpse  of  mountains  in  the  lofty  perspective,  clothed  mid- 
way with  Ibrests,  and  rising  into  peak«  of  alternate  pastur:i<i( 
and  craus. 
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*  Beneath  their  inaccessibie  ramparts,  whose  enormous  height 
gives  an  appearance  of  narrowness  to  the  lake,  we  sailed,  gazing 
with  that  kind  of  rapt  astonishment  which  fears  to  disturb,  or 
be  disturbed  by  the  mutual  communication  of  thought.  The 
approach  of  night  spread  new  forms  of  shadowy  greatness  over 
the  scene.  We  had  loitered  many  hours  on  our  passage,  for- 
getting that  the  last  part  of  our  voyage  was  the  most  perilous. 
But  the  unruffled  stillness  of  the  water,  the  delicious  serenity 
of  the  evening,  and  the  long  reflected  rays  of  the  moon  from 
the  whitened  summits  of  the  opposite  mountains,  of  which  we 
sometimes  caught  a  glimpse,  dissipated  every  idea  of  danger. 
The  only  sounds  that  broke  the  awful  silence  were  the  gentle 
motion  of  the  oars  of  our  wearied  boatmen,  and  the  tolling  of 
the  distant  bell  from  Altorf,  borne  down  the  lake,  and 


■  Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar." 
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'  We  had  passed  through  all  the  soft  gradations  of  twilight, 
and  had  enjoyed  the  brownest  horrors  of  evening  in  all  their 
deepening  gloom,  before  the  moon  had  scaled  the  lofty  sum- 
mits which  concealed  her  from  our  view.  At  length  she  burst 
upon  us  in  her  fullest  radiancy,  illumining  the  dusky  sides  of 
the  cragged  rocks,  and  the  dark  foliage  of  the  piny  woods; 
burnishing  witli  her  silver  rays  the  smooth  and  limpid  waters ; 
shooting  her  shadowy  beams  along  the  lake  to  the  distant  per- 
spective of  the  mountains  we  had  left  behind ;  and  lighting  up 
tiie  whole  majestic  scenery  with  glorious  and  chastened  lustre. 

'  We  reached  almost  with  regret  Fluellen,  the  port  whither 
we  were  bound,  and  mounting  our  horses  proceeded  to  Altorfj 
rthich  lies  at  the  distance  of  two  miles. 

'  After  leaving  Altorf,  we  journeyed  along  a  valley  of  three 
leagues,  through  which  the  Reuss  flows  with  the  ordinary  ra- 
pidity of  a  Swiss  river. 

'  The  rocks,  clothed  at  intervals  with  trees  of  various  sorts 
rose  high  and  steep  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  which  wore  a 
fertile  and  smiling  appearance  till  we  came  to  the  village  of 
Stag;  above  which  the  Alps  first  lift  their  majestic  heads. 
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Here  wc  booiaii  to  asceiri  that  mass  of  mountains,  which  is 
rather  the  l)ase  than  the  r;)'>untain  itself  of  St.  Gothard.     The 
road  suddenly  becomes  so  steep,  that  it  required  at  first  some 
address  to  keep  a  seat  on  horseback.     The  river,  which  glided 
gently  tlrioujrh  the  valley  on  its  ex]>anded  bed,  beine;  now 
lieninied  in  by  rocks,  be/.;ins  to  struggle  for  its  pa;"sa;i;e  at  a 
profound  depth.     The  pine-clad  iiills  rose  on  each  side  lo  our 
ftirthest  ken,  dowti  whidi  torrent  streams  were  ru>!ij:ig,  and 
crossed  our  way  to  mingle  thenisel'es  with  \he  Reu^s,  v/iuch 
continually  presented  new  scenes  of  wonder.     The  ruPiuUains 
seemed  to  close  u])on  us  as  we  advanced,  souietiiaes  but  just 
space  enough  Nvas  left  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  river  foam- 
ing  througli  tlie  rocks,  which  s-^emed  o' *stin;aely  to  oppose  its 
passage.     The  voaii   lay  foi*  a  considerable  lenjrth  on  ilw  ic 
side  of  \h..'  prtcipiccs,  from  which  we  beheld  the  stri)<ides  o 
the  waten:,  and  !*•  ■  trome«.idous  succession  of  cascades  wliici 
thev  formed,     An  a;>vupt  precipice,  forbidding  the  continuam 
of  tlie  road  o\!  t1<is  sid  >,  a  bridge  of  hardy  construction  led  t 
the  opposite  mountain,  which  is  ascended,  till  meeting  with  a 
similar  o'Dstruction,  we  crossed  the  stream  again  to  the  left. 

••  On  one  ol' these  bridges,  we  halted  to  gaze  ny.nu  the  scene 
around  us,  and  the  yawning  gulph  below.  The  deptii  is  so 
tremendous,  thi\t  tiie  first  emotion  in  lookino'  over  the  hridtvo 
is  that  of  terror,  lest  the  side  sliould  I'all  away  and  plunge  you 
mto  the  dark  abyss ;  and  it  ref(u;res  some  reflection  to  calm 
the  p-'iinful  turbulence  of  sitrpiize,  and  leave  the  mind  the  full 
indulgence  of  the  sensations  of  solemn  enthusiastic  delight,  whidi 
SA\el]  the  rieart,  while  we  contemplate  such  stupendous  objects, 
'The  road  up  to  the  village  of  \Vassen  is  highly  romantic; 
here  the  industry  of  men  has  tamed  some  of  those  wild  torrents, 
of  which  such  mnnbers  run  idly  to  waste ;  and  sawing  mills  ami 
other  machinery  owe  their  impulse  to  those  swiftly  descenJiiii; 
volumes.  In  this  village  we  halted  to  re])ose  from  our  fatigues. 
and  began  to  feel  scnne  of  the  mountain  bree/es  which  contrast 
ed  very  agreeably  with  the  co.iccntrated  heat  tins.  !i.''d  sulukki! 
us  in  the  vallev  beneath.  It  was  Sunday,  the  d  -'as  fine,  and 
the  village  was  )wded  with  the  moinitiiineev-  ^  .*  had  conn 
in  tf>  keep  the        ;vai,  and  practise,  as  ti  .  every  week  i:i 
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some  village  of  the  canton,  the  art  of  shooting  at  a  mark,  which, 
independent  of  the  amusement,  is  a  duty  imposed  on  every 
citizen,  who,  under  the  inspection  of  a  magistrate,  is  obliged 
in  the  course  of  the  year  to  (ire  a  certain  number  of  rounds, 
that  he  may  keep  his  arms  in  order,  and  not  forget  the  means 
■A'  defending  his  country  in  case  of  invasion.  We  could  yet 
see  no  traces  of  snow,  except  in  the  numerous  torrents  whicli 
u.'ltid  down  the  enormous  mountains,  tlie  streams  of  which 
ivcre  considerably  increased  from  a  cause  that  in  less  inoun- 
iainous  countries  would  have  ])rotluced  an  opposite  effect,  the 
excessive  heat  and  dryness  of  the  weather,  which  melted  the 
bi  jws  of  the  glaciers. 

'  The  views  around  Wassen  are  astonishing  for  their  variety 
as  well  as  beauty.  You  ])erceive,  however,  after  passing  the 
village,  that  you  are  advancing  into  a  ccnintry  where  man  is 
obliged  to  be  continually  at  war  with  nature.  On  one  side 
the  mountain  was  strij)ped  of  its  piny  clothing  to  some  extent, 
discovering,  instead  of  dark  green  foliage,  a  l)are  rocky  and 
gravelly  waste,  interspersed  with  wrecks  ol'  trees.  This,  we 
were  told,  was  the  ravage  of  an  avalanche.  AVhen  whole 
forests  of  majestic  height  are  swept  away  with  irresistible  fury, 
Avhat  means  of  defence  can  human  force  oppose  tt)  such  mighty 
destruction?  Men,  however,  live  tranquilly  amidst  the  daiiger, 
and  build  their  houses  in  such  positions,  and  after  such  a  con- 
struetion,  that  the  enemy,  even  if  he  chances  to  take  the  direc- 
tion of  their  liabitations,  may  ])ass  over  them  unhurt. 

'  It  was  now  the  most  luxuriant  part  of  sunmier;  we  had 
lei't  the  glowing  harvests  beneath  ripe  Ibr  the  sickle,  and  the 
fruits  at  tv  >>  jr  three  leagues  distance  hung  in  lavish  clusters 
upon  the  bough;  but  in  tins  region  it  not  only  was  winter, 
but  a  winter  that  seemed  here  to  have  fixed  its  eternal  abode; 
for  not  only  were  there  no  traces  of  renovation  to  inspire  hope, 
but  the  impossibihty  of  chang'.  was  every  where  obdurately 
marked.  Jt,uneu'<e  p'U's  of  ji'ked  rock,  not  less  lofty  than 
the  mountains  n  j;g  v\'hici.  we  5>ji3sed,  rose  sometimes  perpen- 
dicuiaiiy  al"  .\-  our  head,  and  .sometimes  faUing  back,  left 
between  the  road  and  their  hor)id  tops  i  imense  masses  that 
seemed  shivered  from  their  side;>,  f()rming  vast  fields  of  rwck. 
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*  This  passage,  which  in  summer  is  sufficiently  terrific,  be- 
comes  dangerous  in  winter  by  the  frequent  avalanches  that 
rush  from  those  tremendous  heights,  and  so  delicately  are 
these  messengers  of  destruction  hung  on  the  summits,  that 
the  guides  and  mule-drivers  tye  up  the  bells  of  their  cattle  to 
prevent  their  jingling,  and  forbid  a  word  to  be  spoken  by  the 
passengers,  that  the  avalanche,  which  waits  on  the  mountain 
to  overwhelm  them,  may  not  hear  them  approach.  Little 
crosses  placed  by  the  road  side  where  travellers  have  perished, 
are  melancholy  momentos  of  such  mortal  accidents,  against 
which,  however,  precautions  are  taken,  by  firing  muskets  to 
shake  the  air  and  precipitate  the  impending  avalanche.  Huge 
fragments  of  rocks  sometimes  present  themselves  as  if  they 
threatened  to  obstruct  the  way ;  and  we  remarked  one  enor- 
mous piece  of  beautiful  granite  that  skirted  the  road,  and  is 
called  the  devil's  stone,  which,  on  account  of  some  misunder- 
standing with  the  people  of  the  country,  he  brought  down 
from  the  mountain  to  destroy  some  of  the  works  he  had  him- 
self  formerly  constructed. 

'  Nothing  can  be  iniagined  more  bold  and  daring  than  the 
road  that  leads  through  the  valley  of  Schellenen  to  the  moun- 
tain of  St.  Gothard  ;  the  difficulties  appear  almost  insurmount- 
able; sometimes  the  road  seems  so  narrow  between  frightful 
precipices  on  each  side,  that  great  blo<;ks  of  granite  are  placed 
on  the  edges  as  safeguarrls  to  the  passengers ;  and  where  the 
mountain  forbids  aU  possibility  of  passagre,  offering  an  impene- 
trable rampart  by  its  vertical  abruptness,  the  path  Juts  out 
from  the  side  supported  by  arches  and  pillars,  which  are  built 
up  from  some  salient  points  of  the  mass  beneath,  and  seems 
*'  a  ridge  of  pendant  rock  over  the  vexed  abyss.'' 

<  1  his  road,  the  breadth  of  which  differs  according  to  the 
facility  of  construction,  is  in  some  places  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  wide,  afid  in  others  only  ten,  leaving  in  general  space 
enough  for  loaded  njules  to  pass  each  other;  it  is  paved  the 
greatest  part  of  the  way  with  granite,  and  is  compared,  by  Mr. 
liaynnrnd,  to  a  ribband  thrown  negligently  over  the  mountains. 

'  Alter  winding  for  son»e  time  among  ihest?  awful  scenes,  of 
which  no  painting  <  ui  give  an  adequate  description     nd  of 
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which  an  imagination  the  most  pregnant  to  sublime  horror!) 
could  form  but  a  very  imperfect  idea,  we  came  within  the 
sound  of  these  cataracts  of  the  Reuss  which  announced  our 
approach  towards  another  operation  of  Satanic  power,  called 
the  DeviPs  Bridge.  We  were  more  struck  with  the  august 
drapery  of  this  supernatural  work,  than  with  the  work  itself. 
It  seemed  less  marvellous  than  expectation  had  pictured  it, 
and  we  were  perhaps  the  more  disappointed,  as  we  remem- 
bered that  "  the  wonderous  art  pontifical,""  was  a  part  of 
architecture  with  which  his  infernal  majesty  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted ;  and  the  rocks  of  the  valley  of  Schellenen  were 
certainly  as  solid  foundations  for  bridge  building  as  "  the 
aggregated  soil  solid,  or  slimy,*'  which  was  collected  amidst 
the  waste  of  chaos,  and  crowded  drove  "  from  each  side  shoaU 
ing  towards  the  mouth  of  hell." 

'  On  this  spot  we  loitered  for  some  time  to  contemplate  the 
stupendous  and  terrific  scenery.  The  mountainous  rocks  lift- 
ed their  heads  abrupt,  and  appeared  to  fix  the  limits  of  our 
progress  at  this  point,  unless  we  could  climb  the  mighty  tor- 
rent which  was  struggling  impetuously  for  passage  under  our 
feet,  after  precipitating  its  afHicted  waters  with  tremendous 
roar  in  successive  cascades  over  the  disjointed  rocks,  and 
filling  the  atmosphere  with  its  foam. 

'Separating  ourselves  with  reluctance  from  these  objects  of 
overwhelming  greatness,  we  turned  an  angle  of  t!ie  mountain 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  proceeded  along  a  way  of  difficult 
ascent,  which  led  to  a  rock  that  seemed  inflexibly  to  bar  our 
passage.  A  bridge  fastened  to  this  rock  by  iron  wovk,  and 
suspended  over  the  torrent,  was  formerly  the  only  means  of 
passing,  but  numerous  accidents  led  the  government  to  seek 
another  outlet.  The  rock  being  too  high  to  climb,  and  too 
weighty  to  remove,  the  engineer  took  the  middle  way,  and 
bored  a  hole  in  the  solid  mass  two  hundred  feet  long,  and 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  broad  and  high,  through  which  he 
carried  the  imC\  The  entrance  into  this  subterraneous  pas- 
sage is  almost  dark,  and  the  little  light  that  penetrates  through 
a  crevice  in  the  '*  .  serves  only  tu  raake  its  obscurity  more 
visible.     Filled   viJli  powerful  imag.s  of  the  terrible  and 
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sublime,  from  the  enormous  objects  which  1  had  been  con- 
templatinti;  for  some  hours  past,  objects,  the  forms  of  which 
were  new  to  my  imagination,  it  was  not  without  a  feeling;  of 
reluctance  that  I  plunged  into  this  scene  of  ni^ht,  whose  thick 
gloom  heightened  every  sens.itior  of  terror. 

*  After  passing  thi'uj  i  tl  *  eu\ern,  the  view  which  suddenly 
unf<)lded  itself  ap]y'arc(l  rather  a  ^ay  illusion  of  the  fancy  than 
real  nature.  No  magical  wand  was  ever  fabled  to  sjiift  more 
instantaneously  the  scene,  or  call  up  forms  of  more  striking 
ccmtrast  to  those  <m  which  we  had  gazed.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  cavern  we  seemed  amidst  the  '.''i;-  r  the  overthrow  of 
nature;  on  this  we  behelil  her  drest  in  all  the  loveliness  of  in- 
fancy or  renovation,  with  every  charm  of  soft  and  tranquil 
beaut\.  The  rugged  and  stony  interstices  between  the  moun- 
tain ai'il  the  road  were  here  changed  into  smooth  and  verdant 
jjat'i:-;  the  abrupt  jnecipiee  and  shagged  rock  were  metamor- 
phosed into  gently  sloping  declivities;  the  barren  and  mono- 
tonous desert  was  transformed  into  a  fertile  and  smiling  plain. 
The  long  rc.ouuding  cataract,  struggling  through  the  huge 
masses  of  granite,  here  became  ;i  calm  and  lnnj)id  current, 
gliding  over  line  beds  ol"  sand  with  gentle  murmurs,  as  if  vq. 
luctant  to  leave  that  enchanting  abode. 

'  One  of  my  fellow-travellers  observed,  that  this  valley, 
which  is  three  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  had,  ac- 
cording to  every  appearance,  been  originally  a  lake ;  for  which 
he  adduced  many  mineraHgical  reasons;  and  that  the  drying 
up  of  the  lake  was  occasioned  by  some  violent  fracti(jn  at  the 
bottom  of  this  valley,  which  dt  luied  the  water  off  from  the 
land,  leaving  it  in  its  present  form.  Every  part  of  the  vulhy 
bore  marks  of  high  cultivation,  if  that  term  can  be  applied  to 
the  culture  of  meadow  lands,  where  we  saw  herds  of  cattle 
grazing.  One  production  indeed,  essentially  nece^-sary  i\,v  a 
country  so  elevated,  was  wanti  ig ;  although  the  day  had  been 
uncommonly  beautiful  and  fl.  ie,  and  the  sun  shed  its  softest 
rays  where  we  entered  this  vaiiey,  ^  et  the  snows  on  the  higher 
mountains,  and  our  feeling.s,  when  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
we  reached  the  village  of  tjie  Hospital,  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  reminded  us  that  the  most  acceptable  offering  our 
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host  could  make  ns  was,  one  of  those  bin  lies  of  wood  which 
the  vilhi^ers  are  oblit^ed  to  l)r'm<jr  up  wivn  great  labour  and 
cxpence  from  the  mountains  beneath. 

'  Accordin<jj  to  popular  tradition,  this  valley  was  not  always 
so  unprovitled  with  this  article  of  first  necessity :  the  moun- 
taineers are  persuaded  that  their  hills  were  once  covered  with 
forests,  but  that  .some  maj^ician  who  dwelt  hifi;her  up  the 
mountain,  or  in  some  other  place,  less  a  paradise  than  their 
own,  not  only  burnt  their  woods,  but  so  bound  their  soil  witli 
jjotent  spells,  that  it  has  ever  since  been  incapable  of  producing 
trees. 

'  We  ])asscd  the  ni^ht  at  the  village;  of  Hospital,  and  the 
next  morniiif?  pursued  our  j(mrney,  bej'inning  from  hence  to 
ascend  what  is  properly  the  mountain  of  St.  Gothard.  The 
scene  no  longer  exhibited  the  savage  horrors  of  the  chaos  we 
had  ti-aversed  the  preceding  day ;  the  road  was  neither  ex- 
ireniely  rapid  or  dangerous;  every  where  we  beheld  vegetation, 
aiul  the  mountain  myrtle^  the  white  helk'bore,  and  other  shrubs, 
iiiiliiienous  to  hiuh  regions,  were  in  their  bloom.  The  lleuss 
had  now  sunk  into  a  rivulet,  being  no  longer  led,  as  below, 
by  the  numerous  streanis  that  assemble  their  waters  from  the 
hills  'in  each  sidr  Urseren ;  sometimes  it  presented  a  succession 
of  fai  "iful  cascades,  across  which  one  might  leap  without  ap- 
prehension, even  if  the  foot  should  slip  in  the  enterprize.  We 
had  been  much  affected  during  th-'  night  with  cold,  and  con- 
cluded that  we  had  more  to  suffer  before  we  reached  the  suui- 
iiiit;  but  exercise  and  the  enlivening  siui-beams  banished  a 
sensation  so  new,  after  having  the  preceding  day  felt  the  heats 
of  July  in  the  valley  of  Altorf. 

"  We  hitherto  found  that  we  had  indulgetl  a  vain  expecta- 
tion of  enjoying,  from  those  lofty  heights,  vast  and  picturesque 
views  of  the  countries  beneath  ;  since  we  had  nearlv  attained 
what  is  called  the  top  of  St.  Gothard,  and  had  yet  seen  no 
object  that  was  more  remote  than  the  distance  of  two  leagues. 
If  we  looked  t()rward,  there  a])peared  nothing  but  the  moun- 
tain which  we  had  to  climb,  and  which,  having  ascended  was 
succeeded  by  another.  When  we  looked  back,  the  mountain 
we  had  left  was  the  only  object  which  })rcsented  itself,  and  on 
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either  aide  our  view  was  confined  by  these  woodefl  precip'cok 
through  which,  the  preceding  morning,  we  had  windci  u  \f 
way.  Between  Urseren  and  the  summit  of  St.  Gothurd, 
amidst  piles  of  n^ks  which  seenieti  to  forbid  all  ken  iK'yond, 
we  were,  however,  gratified  with  one  of  those  bursts  throu(;h 
an  opening  to  the  north,  which  displnyetl  in  rich  succession 
the  sununits  of  all  the  mountains  we  had  passed,  md  others 
at  an  immense  distance,  some  gilded  by  sun-shine,  and  some 
enveloped  by  clouds  rolling  like  a  troubled  ocean  far  beneath. 

'  Although  the  tun  poured  its  noon-tide  rays,  we  |)erceived 
that  we  were  ascending  into  regions  of  frost,  from  the  non- 
appearance, or  rather  the  absence,  of  vegetation.  The  luxu- 
riant pasture  of  the  valley  was  succeeded  by  a  coarse  spiral 
grass,  which  now  gave  way  to  moss,  or  the  bare  rock,  jintl  a 
solitary  and  stunted  shrub  sometimes  protruding  itself,  seemed 
to  mark,  not  so  njuch  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  as  the  pro. 
scription  of  vegetable  life. 

*  We  at  length  reached  the  summit  of  St.  Gothard,  and 
were  saluted  on  our  arrival  at  the  convent  by  a  courteous 
monk,  who  came  out  to  welcome  us,  and  invite  to  take  re- 
freshments. During  throe  or  four  months  in  the  year  these 
capuchins  spend  their  time  agreeably  enough,  and  probably 
there  is  no  spot  half  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  habitable 
globe,  where  so  much  variety  of  amusement  is  to  be  found. 
Every  successive  guest  has  much  to  inquire  or  impart,  and 
here  above  the  world  these  hermits  have  many  opportunities 
of  witnessing  the  whimsies  and  follies  with  which  it  abounds. 
They  informed  us,  that  the  day  before  our  arrival  a  numerous 
retinue  of  horses,  oxen,  mules,  and  other  cattle,  had  passed  in 
the  suite  of  a  great  man,  whose  carriage  they  had  dragged,  by 
his  order,  from  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  that  he  might  have 
the  fame  of  crossing  St.  Gothard  in  a  vehicle  with  wheels.  As 
our  countrymen  are  known  to  be  the  only  travelling  philoso- 
phers, who  make  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  monks  had  no 
difficulty  in  conjecturing  on  the  approach  of  this  long  proces- 
sion, that  if  it  was  not  the  emperor,  or  the  burgo-master  of 
Berne,  the  two  greatest  personages  they  had  heard  of,  it  must 
be  an  English  lord ;  and  they  were  not  mistaken  in  their  con- 
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jeeture;  it  proved  to  ho  at)  Kugli-ili  lord,  who,  for  the  reasons 
al)i)VO->Tit'ntioiied,  liad  run  the  risk  ol'  hrcjik'mtj  his  jnck  in  his 
nioimtaiti  fiji;;,  over  prrcipiccs,  vvhich  he  iiii<>;ht  have  traviTse<l 
without  daniror  oti  horsehaek,  or  if  he  could  not  ride,  iti  a  hltcr. 
A  tragical  effect  of  this  sort  of  temerity  had  hap])(MU(l  some 
tinu'  hefore  to  another  vounjj  l'^,n<;lish  nohleman,  who,  ahhouiili 
i('i)i-atedly  warned  hy  his  tutors,  that  if  he  attempted  to  swim 
down  the  cataracts  of  the  Uhine,  near  Uhinfelden,  he  woidd 
inevitahly  l)e  dashed  to  pieces,  made  the  fatal  ex[)eriment,  and 
jM'iislu'd  with  his  companion  <»n  the  rocks. 

'  In  the  winter  the  intercourse  of  these  fathers  is  confined 
tliiefly  to  the  muleteers,  wlio,  at  all  seasons,  traverse  these 
mountains  in  spite  of  snows  and  avalanches.  Here  the  poor 
traveller,  heaten  l)y  the  tetnpests,  finds  re])ose  and  nourish- 
ment ;  nor  do  the  monks  demand,  even  of  the  wealthy  J^as- 
scn<i;er,  any  recompence  for  the  courtesies  they  bestow.  Every 
thing  that  their  house  affords  is  set  hefore  him  with  cheerful- 
ness; and  he  usually  returns  the  hospitality,  by  leaving;  on 
Ills  departinv  a  piece  of  money  utider  his  plate,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  relief  of  travellers,  less  fortunate  than  himself. 
Btit  these  pious  fathers  chiefly  maintain  this  benevolent  esta- 
blishment, hy  be<:^nin^  once  a  year  throu<;h  Switzerland  lor  its 
support,  and  well  woulj  monastic  orders  have  deserved  of 
mankind,  and  a  stronger  force  than  the  French  revolution 
would  it  have  ncpiired  to  destroy  them,  had  they  consecrated 
their  lives  and  labours  to  works  of  similar  usefulness,  and  thus 
become  the  benefactors  instead  of  the  burden  of  society. 

'On  the  top  of  St.  Gothard,  one  of  the  most  elevated  moun- 
tains of  I'iUrope,  we  had  once  imagined  the  view  into  Italy  on 
one  side,  and  over  Switzerland  on  the  other,  would  reward  all 
our  toil ;  but  this  platform,  so  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
earth,  is  only  a  deep  valley,  when  compared  with  the  lateral 
mountain?;,  and  skirting  piles  of  rock  that  bound  the  view  to 
this  desart,  diversilied  only  by  the  habitation  of  the  cajjuchins, 
and  the  adjoining  lakes.  Had  we  even  been  able  to  reach  any 
of  those  rocky  sunmiits.  which  lie  on  either  side,  we  ihould  have 
perceived  only  a  chaos  of  rocks  and  mountains  beneath,  with 
ilouds  floating  at  their  bases,  concealing  the  rest  from  our  view. 
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antl  clifi's  ;il)ove  coveivd  witli  uni   ulden  snows ,  for  we  were  not 
yet  ill  the  region  of  glaciers ;  the  eternal  ice  impended  far  be- 
yond ;  and  we  were  told  that  the  mineralogists,  or  those  who  go 
in  search  of  crystal,  which  is  found  in  considerable  quantiticb 
in  tlio;-.o  mountains,  are  the  only  persons  who  expose  them 
selves  to  the  danger  of  climbing  those  tremendous  precipices. 
*  In  our  rambles  near  the  convent,  we  saw  the  remains  of  a 
mighty  avalanciie,  which  had  so  fallen  as  to  form  a  magnificent 
bridge  over  the  torrent  of  the  Tessino,  the  waters  having  liol- 
lowed  it  below  in  struggling  for  a  passage ;  but  its  surface  had 
yet  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  summer  sun  beams,  and  seem. 
ed  as  if  pleased  with  its  new  habitation,  it  had  there  fixed  its 
abode  for  ever.     We  walked  over  this  icy  bridge  to  the  othci 
side  of  the  torrent,  and  some  of  my  fellow-travellers  amused 
themselves  with  a  diversion  not  very  common  in  the  middle  ol 
July,  that  of  throwing  snow-balls  at  each  other.     The  tempe- 
rature of  this  mountain,  the  monk  told  us,  was  at  times  vaiious, 
even  in  the  same  day ;  but  more  constant  in  general  than  in  the 
region  beneath.     Sometimes  the  Italian  zephyr  came  over  them 
with  its  genial  iiiiluence,  and  conveyed  a  transient  sensation  ot' 
summer ;  sometimes  they  enjoyed  clear  sun-shine  on  the  sum- 
mit, when  travellers  arrived  i'rom  below  drunched  in  rain ;  but 
it  appeared  from  the  good  man's  narrative,  that  we  must  niako 
a  winter's  sojourn  with  him  to  form  any  adequate  idea  ot"  tlu 
pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  during  six  or  seven  months  of  the 
year. 

'  We  bade  adieu  to  this  courteous  monk,  promising  our- 
selves the  satisfaction  of  spending  a  tlay  with  him  on  our  re- 
turn, and  began  to  descend  the  mountain  on  the  Italian  side, 
which,  though  almost  vertically  steep,  is  rendered  practicable 
by  a  well  paved  road,  formed  along  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  whif;h,  by  its  frequent  returns,  brings  the  traveller  with- 
out much  inconvenience  to  the  base.  Although  the  road  was 
good,  the  declivity  was  too  great  to  admit  ol'our  trusting  our- 
selves on  horseback,  especially  as  our  horses  had  not  boon 
accustomef  to  travel  through  such  mountainous  countriev 
As  we  loitered  down  the  steep,  the  mules  we  had  left  beliiml 
at  the  convent  overtook  us,  and  we  admired  the  firmness  with 
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which  they  trod  under  their  heavy  burdens.  Meanwhile  a 
numerous  caravan  coming  from  Italy  liad  begun  to  ascend 
the  same  precipice;  and  nothing  could  be  more  picturesque 
than  the  waving  picture  they  presented  as  they  moved  along 
the  winding  path. 

<  After  descending  a  considerable  way,  vvc  turned  to  look 
back  on  the  precipices  we  had  passed.  High  in  air,  at  a  re- 
mote distance,  we  beheld  the  Tessino  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  rushing  as  irom  the  sky  over  the  perpendicular 
rock.  The  rapid  descent  to  the  base  of  the  moimtain  is 
highly  picturesque,  the  verdant  valley  beneath,  in  which 
Airolo  is  placed,  suddenly  opened  lo  us  strewn  with  villages, 
and,  when  compared  with  the  solitudes  we  had  left,  presented 
a  large  and  beautiful  prospect  of  human  existence;  while  the 
ojoomy  grandeur  of  the  forests  of  dark  pines  on  one  side,  and 
the  view  across  the  valley  of  lesser  mountains,  whose  last 
snows  v.ere  dissolving  in  the  .lunnner  ray  on  the  other,  form 
altogether  a  scene  where  sublimitv  and  2,Tace  blend  in  solemn 
hanuony. 

'  We  entered  into  the  Levantine  valley  at  Airolo,  which  is 
a  considerable  village,  or  rather  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  St. 
Golhard,  handsomely  built  of  stone,  and  the  chief  entrepot 
or  warehouse  for  all  goods  that  pass  between  this  part  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy. 

'  Having  accompanied  the  I'essino  since  oin'  departiue  from 
Airolo,  flowing  sometimes  on  our  right,  and  sometimes  on  our 
lei't,  wit))  a  gentle  and  steady  course;  we  supposed  that  the 
youthful  spirit  with  which  it  had  bounded  over  its  native 
regions  being  now  sobered,  it  would  continue  to  pursue,  with 
an  even  current,  *'  the  noiseless  tenor  of  its  wav.""  The  loud 
roar  of  many  waters,  as  we  alighted  from  our  horses  at  Dazio, 
ied  us  to  catch  the  last  lingering  shades  oi' twilight,  and  follow 

those  ])() ^""1   sounds.     Having  advanced  ;'  few  paces,   we 

perceived  that  the  spacious  valley  through  which  we  had  tra- 
velled, was  abruptly  closed  by  stupenu  ms  perpendicular  rocks, 

'at  left  no  other  opening  th.an  a  narrow  channel  with  a  spac^ 
gained  iVom  it  by  lunnan  industry  to  form  a  road  between  its 
massy  walls  and  the  torrent.     The  waters  which  had  begun  to 
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struggle  for  passage  above  a  bridge  which  is  thrown  across  the 
stream,  were  now  tortured  into  a  thousand  forms.  Here  a 
mass  of  rock  of  enormous  size  in  the  midst  of  the  channel 
raised  the  river  at  once  from  its  bed,  pouring  it  impetuously 
into  a  deep  bason  with  tremendous  roar;  there  a  rifted  cleft, 
the  only  outlet  to  the  waters,  increased  their  fury,  and  dash- 
ing against  the  rocks  with  redoubled  force,  broke  the  torrent 
into  different  currents,  and  filled  the  atmosphere  with  particles 
of  its  loam.  The  enormous  masses  of  rock  sometimes  hft-.d 
erect  their  bold  and  savage  shapes,  and  sometimes,  when'  they 
had  been  hollowed  out  to  form  the  road,  towered  at  an  im- 
mense height  over  the  path  and  the  torrent  with  such  threat- 
ening aspect,  that  I  could  not  pass  beneath  without  feeling  an 
involuntary  shudder,  which  was  heightened  by  the  approach- 
ing darkness.  Below  tlie  frowning  brow  of  the  rocks,  hanging- 
groves  of  pine  and  fir  bend  majestically  from  tl)e  cliffs,  while 
the  graceful  larch-tree  decorates  the  banks,  and  the  we(  ping 
birch  bends  far  over  the  stream  and  mingles  its  long  branches 
with  the  agitated  waters.  The  ra})idity  of  the  descent  is  com- 
municated  to  the  river,  and  a  succession  of  sweeping  cascades, 
that  rush  in  every  imaginary  iorm  down  a  channel,  worn  at  a 
fearful  depth  bv'k)w  the  level  of  the  road,  leads  to  a  bridije 
which  seemed  hiu)g  in  air  over  the  gulph,  but  of  whicl)  Me 
could  only  catch  an  imperfect  glimpse,  since  the  last  shades  ot' 
evening  had  now  fallen  on  the  scene,  and  vve  trod  back  our 
steps  up  the  winding  brink  of  the  torrent,  not  without  the 
deepest  impressions  of  awe  softened  i)y  aihniration. 

'On  our  return  we  found  Dazio  the  residence  of  mirth  and 
o-aietv.  It  was  the  harvest-home  of  the  master  of  the  inn.  and, 
as  we  passed  to  our  apartments,  a  chorus  met  our  ear  that 
•seemed  to  burst  from  throats  more  tuntl'ul  than  those  of  pea- 
sants. With  the  licence  allowed  to  travellers,  we  joined  the 
festive  throng,  and  were  not  a  little  amused  with  the  n);jnier 
in  which  this  harmonious  e'rcle  was  composed.  The  chief  ot 
the  band,  and  rna^t  ilUistrious  of  the  guests,  were  half  a  dozen 
merry  Italian  ])riests,  who,  it  was  evident,  from  their  nihi- 
cund  faces  and  sparkling  looks,  had  been  consulting  other 
poets  than  those  wh.ose  hymns  wire  to  be  found  in  tluir  hrevi- 
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aries  or  mass-books.  Great  allowances  must  be  made  for  na- 
tional customs,  but  tile  appearance  of  so  many  holy  men 
thiilling"  out  amorous  love-songs,  and  chanting  bacchanalian 
olees,  although  with  voices  harmoniously  tuned,  and  consider- 
able force  of  execution,  did  not  a  little  surprize  us,  who  were 
accustomed  to  the  gravity  and  reserve  of  the  clerical  character 
ill  (.ther  countries. 

'After  leavnig  the  town  of  Faido,  (continues  our  tourist,) 
we  continued  our  route  along  the  valley,  ever  presenting  some 
seen'  of  wild,  solemn,  majestic  beauty,  over  which  the  eye 
wjti  t'red  with  unwearied  delight;  of  which  the  picture  is  in- 
(lelihlN  s^ravon  on  the  imagination,  and  which  memory  recals 
with  sooihiiig  rapture;  but  when  the  pen  would  trace  those 
invia'i's  which  glow  upon  the  heart,  it  is  found  unfaithful  to 
thf  purpose!  How  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
these  varied,  those  colossal  regions,  compared  to  which  all 
oti; T  scenery  is  tame  and  diminutive,  all  other  objects  arc 
"ilat,  stale,  and  unprofitable." 

Our  :mthoress  next  visited  the  town  and  lake  of  Lugano. 
•Wliiie  sailing  on  the  lake,'  says  she,  'we  were  overtaken  by 
a  St. Mil.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  had  long  presaged 
a  tlumik'r  storm  ;  but  although  we  saw  clouds  at  a  remote 
ilistaiice  gathering  on  the  summits,  we  had  little  apprehension 
oil  ( i))barking,  that  we  should  feel  their  ilischarge  before  we 
reached  the  o})posite  shore. 

'  Our  boatmen,  more  experienced  than  ourselves,  had  warn- 
ed niv  companions,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed,  th.it  the 
brec/e  was  on  its  way,  and  offered  to  return  the  following 
Dioriiin,'' ;  but  anumg  my  fellow-travellers  were  I'.ree  English- 
men, tnul  tiu'  nevvs])apers  waited  for  them  at  Bellin/one. 
Storms,  wlien  weighed  against  newspypers,  were  found  light 
in  the  halanci',  and  the  vessel  was  ordered  to  hj  got  ready. 
VV'  had  nearly  reached  the  middle  of  the  lake,  before  the 
temj-est,  which  we  sav,'  gatliering  thicker  im  the  hills,  began 
to  ;)mtite  the  waters,  ^vt  first  the  lii>Iiteninff  riashiu''-  in  white 
faniaslic  streaks,  and  the  I'fty  thunder  c<'hoing  along  the 
nioutUams,  were  ibj^-ts  of  pleasing,  though  awful  admiration; 
mv\  we  were  indulging  ourselves  with  the  iiope,  that  the  storm 
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was  passing  away  harmless,  wlicn  a  burst  of  wind  struck  on 
the  lake,  and  threw  tlie  foaming  waters  into  our  bark.  It  was 
too  late  to  return,  since  the  wind  rushing  down  the  lak?,  which 
we  were  crossing,  would  have  rendered  retreat  as  difficult  as 
G'oinff  forward. 

'  The  storm  increased  every  moment,  and  the  boatmen  attempt- 
ed to  make  land  at  any  point,  but  their  efforts  were  ineffectual. 
Our  progress  was  so  slow  in  the  struggle  with  the  waves,  that 
we  feared  night  would  overtake  us  before  we  could  reach  the 
shore ;  and  every  person  in  the  boat  becoming  sensible  of  the 
danger,  seized  the  oar,  and  relieved  each  other  by  tu»*ns. 

*  After  much  terror  on  my  part,  and  much  labour  on  that 
of  my  fellow-travellers,  jjerhaps  njingied  with  a  wish  that  they 
had  left  Eurojie  to  its  fate  till  the  next  morniiiir,  we  reached 
a  distant  part  of  the  shore,  where  sheltered  from  the  tempest, 
which  continued  with  luiabated  fury,  we  coasted  it  back,  find- 
ing  it  impracticaole  to  land,  and  arrived  at  Maggedino  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  evening.  Wc  were  still  nine  or  ten 
miles  (hstant  from  13cllin/one,  and  were  harassed  and  fatigued; 
but  an  obstacle  })resented  itseH"  more  insurmoiuitable  than  the 
gazettes  to  our  remaining  in  this  village,  which  was  the  want 
of  every  kind  of  accomodation,  either  of  food  or  lodging.  We 
recollected  also,  that  we  were  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cenere,  the 
haunt  of  robbers  and  assassins ;  and  the  e  was  nothing  in  the 
looks  of  those  we  saw  around  us  to  inspire  confidence.  While 
we  were  deliberating  what  course  wc  should  pui'sue,  undecided 
between  the  danger  of  remaining  in  this  insulated  spot,  and 
the  inconveniences  we  should  suffer  in  braving  the  temjiest, 
the  ceasing  of  the  rain  decided  us  to  go  on  to  Bellinzime. 

'  ^Inacquainted  w  ith  the  road,  and  afraid  to  ask  a  guide  of 
the  surly  host,  we  had  not  proceeded  i'ar,  when  it  became  so 
dark,  that  wc  coidd  perceive  no  object,  bul  by  the  frecjuent 
flashes  of  ligUtning  darting  iVom  the  livid  clouds,  while  some- 
times the  menacing  roar  of  torrents,  rushing  fresh  from  the 
hills  across  oiu'  way,  was  unheard  amidst  loud  bursts  of  thun ■ 
der.  We  were  almost  in  a  situation  of  as  nuich  danger  as  on 
the  lake,  since  we  knew,  that  before  we  reached  IJellinzonc, 
we  had  a  considerable  stream  to  cross,  and  feared,  that  swelled 
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by  rains  from  the  hills,  it  might  have  become  impassable.  In 
this  perplexity,  a  friendly  light  appeared  at  a  distance,  which 
produced  from  the  window  of  the  cure  of  an  hamlet  we  were 
approaching.  He  invited  us  to  enter,  but  we  put  his  polite- 
ness to  no  further  test  than  requesting  his  interposition  with 
some  of  his  parishioners  for  a  guide,  which  he  immediately 
went  to  a  neighbouring  hut  to  procure,  and  imder  his  auspices 
we  reached,  after  midnight,  Bellinzone  and  the  journals. 

After  reposing  a  few  days  at  this  place,  our  fair  traveller 
and  her  companions  departed  and  proceeded  towards  the  Ber- 
nardin  mountains.  '  Before  we  came,'  says  she,  '  to  the  end 
of  the  valley  of  Misox,  where  the  mountain,  direct  in  front, 
lofty  and  abrupt,  seemed  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  proceed- 
ing, we  passed  for  a  considerable  way  over  a  road  entirely 
broken  up,  and  which  displayed  the  roots  of  larches,  pines, 
r,'  •  iv  mountain  trees,  mingled  with  vast  mounds  of 
(Tij  'hv  stones  and  masses  of  rock.  This  desolation  had  been 
cauij.  by  a  deluge  from  the  upper  mountains,  on  the  sudden 
melting  of  the  snows  in  the  spring  from  an  incessant  rain, 
which  lasted  several  days,  accompanied  by  gusts  of  warm 
winds,  like  the  sirocco  of  Italy.  The  openings  into  the  ra- 
vines of  the  mountains  where  the  snow  had  drifted,  and  from 
its  mass  had  resisted  the  influence  of  the  heat  \'.  Iiich  melted 
the  thinner  layersi,  served  as  sluice-gates  to  the  sea  of  waters 
which  they  ingulphed.  The  increasing  weight  of  those  waters 
from  the  melting  of  the  snows  above,  together  with  the  de- 
crease in  the  resisting  mass  beneath,  from  the  heat  and  the 
rain,  prepared  at  length  the  catastrophe,  by  the  giving  way  of 
the  icy  barriei'. 

'Language  can  but  feebly  paint  the  sublime  and  terrific 
effects  of  this  deluge  of  the  mountainous  sea.  Had  our  poet, 
Tiiomson,  beheld  this  mighty  de\astatio)i,  his  glowing  im- 
agination wouid  have  presented  us  with  far  other  images  than 
those  of 

"Herds  and  flocks,  and  travellers  and  swains, 
"And  sometimes  Avhole  brigades  of  inarcliiiig  troops. 
•'  Or  iiauilets  sleeping  in  the  dead  of  night  _;" 
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the  feeble  works  of  human  iivt  and  industry  hurled  heneatli 
the  smothering  ruins.  He  would  have  viewed  the  lol'ty  pine, 
the  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  Alps,  whose  roots  h«d  been 
Tivetted  for  ages  to  the  soil,  swept  away,  by  the  horrible 
flood,  like  the  chaff";  the  rocks,  coeval  with  time,  and  which 
seemed  fixed  on  the  solid  <>iobe  till  time  shall  be  no  longer, 
torn  from  their  base  with  irresistible  fury,  and  rolled,  in  one 
wild  convulsive  commotion,  down  the  tremendous  precipices 
riving  up  the  affrighted  soil,  in  their  descent,  and  covorin» 
the  fertile  pasturage  and  rich  champain  with  irreparable  de- 
solation. 

'A  narrow  pass  cut  out  of  a  fantastic  rock,  hanging  over 
the  iMoes;'.,  which  forms  a  bay  in  the  plain,  brought  us  to  the 
foot  of  this  ])erpcndicular  mountain,  down  whose  dark  woddcd 
and  shaggy  precijiices  we  heard  the  torrent  roaring,  but  whldi 
their  projecting  siiles  concealed  from  our  view.  We  a})|>earo(l 
to  be  inclosed  between  inaccessible  heights ;  there  Wi\s  no  pas. 
sage  discoverable  like  that  of  the  cavern  whic'i  leads  from  the 
Devil's  Bridge  into  the  valley  of  Urseren,  and  it  would  have 
exercised  the  imagination,  to  have  built  even  an  ideal  road  by 
which  the  ascent  could  be  gained.  The  mountaineers,  how- 
ever had  overcome  the  difficulty  ;  on  that  side  of  the  moun- 
tain which  was  the  most  sloping,  or  i  \tl.er  the  least  perpendi- 
cular, a  road  was  cut  in  traverse  direciion^  to  the  end  of  the 
slope,  whence  it  was  returned  in  an  angle,  sufficiently  broad 
to  permit  the  ascent  of  cnttU%  and  sc  continued  from  one  side 
to  the  other  su})ported  by  beams  of  wood,  either  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  way,  or  to  keep  the  traveller  from  stumhli'.'fi; 
over  the  precipice,  till  after  laborious  climbing  it  brings  him 
to  the  summit."" 

They  continued  to  climb  the  stupendous  summit  of  thi> 
mountain  until  they  reached  the  village  of  St.  liernardin, 
where  '  finding  ourselves,'  observes  Miss  Williams,  '  within 
the  influence  of  the  glaciers,  which  we  saw  stretching  far  be- 
fore us,  we  concluded,  that  we  had  nearly  reached  the  sunmiit, 
but  learnt  that  we  had  yet  a  league  of  very  rough  ascent  to  pas^ 
over  before  we  should  begin  to  descend  on  the  other  side.  Wv 
made  a  halt  at  the  villajic  of  St.   IJcrnardin,  if  two  or  three 
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houses,  one  of  which  is  an  inn,  and  a  httle  building  dignified 
l)y  the  name  ol'  a  chapel,  can  be  called  a  village.  The  coun- 
try around  wears  a  cheerless,  solitary  as[)ect.  We  were  not 
(Tot  beyond  the  reach  of  vegetation;  but  it  was  a  vegetation 
that  made  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  inoie  visible.  The  inha- 
bitant of  the  Lower  Alps  shares  no  property  in  this  sterile  re- 
ffion :  the  wandering  shepherd  of  the  plains  alone  steals  the 
winged  days  of  summer,  to  lead  over  an  unajj|)ropi-iated  soil 
his  ragged  and  ill-favoured  flock.  His  miserable  hut  is  com- 
posed of  pieces  oi"  ruck,  throuL'h  the  crannies  of  which  the 
wind  and  the  rain  pour  without  resistance.  His  chief  and  al- 
iiKjst  unvaried  food  is  oatmeal  and  water :  for  the  soil  would 
reward  no  cultivation :  bread  is  the  produce  only  of  climates 
far  below;  he  is  bereaved  even  of  the  most  common  enjoy- 
ments of  social  life, 

'The  top  of  St  Bernardin  aff(»rds  nothing  that  is  striking, 
except  its  desolate  uniformity ;  here  are  no  masses  of  enor- 
mous rock,  no  tremendous  pre(i]aces,  no  yawning  chasms;  no 
object  picturesque  ov  awful.  Tlie  storms  of  ages  have  not 
only  stript  it  of  the  means  of  vegetation,  by  washing  away 
every  vestige  of  soil,  but  have  Innnbled  the  rocks,  if  any  once 
stood  prominent,  to  a  modest  level  with  the  waste.  The 
mountain  still  rising  on  the  right,  conceals  the  glaciers  that 
separate  the  Grisons  from  tlie  A'altellne,  but  on  the  left  the 
eye  wanders  far  over  those  regions  of  eternal  frost,  which  are 
formed  by  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  chain  of  mountains, 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  the  Ad^la.  In  the 
front  the  view  extends  across  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  to 
the  glaciers  that  separate  it  from  the  other  vallies  of  the 
Grisons.  We  seemed  within  reach  of  those  glaciers  which  we 
beheld  falling,  like  an  immense  veil,  down  the  mountain  be- 
low our  present  elevation,  and  were  eager  to  tread  their  glossy 
surlace ;  but  were  told  that  a  passage  across  from  St.  Rernar- 
(lin  was  impracticable. 

'  After  rej>osing  ourselves  on  the  summit,  amidst  this  chaos 
of  unvivified  nature,  we  began  to  descend  on  the  northern  side. 
The  niountanis  we  had  just  scaled  were  so  abruptly  thrown 
tiack,  that  we  could  discern  no  farther  in  a  direct  line  before 
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us,  than  the  hill  which  wc  were  immediately  agceiuhng,  and 
often  believed  we  had  attained  the  summit  before  we  had  con- 
quered hall'  the  road.  On  the  other  side  we  were  presented 
with  a  majestic  sweep  down  the  mountain,  and  along  the  lof'tv 
hills  that  inclose  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  stretching  away  to 
the  piny  Ibrests  rising  above  the  vale  of  Splugen.  iNftcr  do- 
scending  a  considerable  way  almost  ])erpendicularly,  but  on  a 
firm  and  well-constructed  road,  wc  came  in  view  of  that  cele- 
brated river  which  we  had  lately  beheld  bearing  its  thundering 
mass  of  waters  to  the  oceiM,  but  vliicli,  now  just  springing 
from  its  source,  steals  placidly  along  the  quiet  valley,  soft  a^ 
the  fust  sleep  oi  infancy  after  it  has  waked  to  new  existence.' 

On  the  ascent  to  the  glaciers  our  travellers  observed,  that 
the  side  of  the  mountain  'j)rotluced  a  fine  short  grass;  and 
the  peasants  were  spreading  as  we  passed  their  scented  har- 
vest, to  the  pleasant,  but  fleeting  sun-beam,  eager  to  improve 
the  precarious  blessing,  iiiid  snatch  the  golden  moments  I 
Along  a  fine  anq)hith(.'atre  ot"  mountains,  we  spied  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  various  cottages  at  this  pastoral  employment, 
hanging  -m  the  steeps  like  goats,  to  turn  the  swath,  and 
leaving  us  to  wonder  by  what  ingenuity  the  grass  was  first 
mowed.  These  chalets,  or  mountain  cabins,  are  fitted  for  the 
region  where  they  are  placed,  though  of  an  oriler  of  architecture 
of  which  Palladio  gives  no  description.  They  are  in  general 
built  with  the  wood  of  the  pine  or  the  larch,  but  when  not  in 
the  nei^bourhood  of  forests,  are  erected  with  stone.  Ti« 
most  of  the  chalets  the  mountain  itself  affords  one  side  readv 
constructed,  as  they  are  usually  placed  in  such  situations  that 
when  ihe  avalanche  rolls  from  the  top,  it  11  find  no  resist 
*nce  from  tliose  habitatitms,  shielded  by  the  friendly  hill  thai 
•rises  abtiipt  l>ehind,  Nus  passing  harmless  over  the  sheltered 
dwpMliiBg,  flitt^  at  a  :>afe  dtHtance  its  destructive  mass. 

"■  '^riae  ascent  to  the  ffi»ciers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vidle> 
appttkred  >  -  mlic,  that  we  regretted  for  a  moment  that  «i 
had  not  tak««  a  inute,  v\hich  seemed  not  only  pleasanter,  hut 
*»horter ;  our  mountain  companions,  however,  silenced  our  niiir- 
uiurs  by  a>-^unng  us  that  every  step  we  took,  tiiough  apparenll) 
leading  U(»  turtilivr  from  the  opposite  mountain,  would  at  lengdi 
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bring  us  nearer.  We  had  been  so  often  deceived  in  our  ideas 
of  distances  in  the  Alps,  which  it  requires  io..tr  usage  and  a 
mountain-eye  to  calculate  accurately,  that  we  giui'  uj)  our  rea- 
son to  the  care  of  these  Grisons,  j)ersuaded  that  some  moun- 
tain-miracle would  be  wrout^ht  iu  our  favoiu'. 

'  The  latter  part  of  our  jo  ■  ;;vy  was  extreme  toil;  at  some 
distance  from  the  top,  the  mulr  hich  had  hitherto  carried 
me  was  left  tied  to  a  r.<ck,  and  our  g\iides  sup|X)rttd  me  up 
the  ruggeti  steep ;  my  fellow-travellers,  wlio  were  lurnished 
with  crampons,  little  machines  buckled  to  the  feet,  with  points 
to  enable  the  wearer  to  keep  his  hold,  ])urchase  '  their  security 
by  excessive  fatigue  from  wearing  them. 

'  We  were  frequently  overcome  by  the  extreme  heat,  as 
well  as  by  the  difficidty  of  the  j)ath,  and  oft'  m  stopped  to  cool 
.)ur  fever  at  the  t-^ireut  which  we  saw  burstin<;  above,  fnmi  its 
icy  source.  No  :<  .'onvcnience,  we  were  told,  resulted  from 
taking  this  cooling  draught;  though  far  from  being  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  were  glad  to  fmd  an  excuse  in 
the  example  of  our  Orison  com})anions,  for  (juaffing  this  deli- 
cious beverage  ;  and  like  our  h'rst  parent,  "  when  not  deceived, 
but  fondly  overcome,"  he  tasted  "  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit," 
so  we,  against  our  belter  knowledge,  scrupled  vai  to  drink 
large  libations  of  this  tempting  nectarious  water. 

'  With  an  inexpressible  sensatioii  oi'  fatigue  like  the  giddi- 
ness of  delirium,  breathless,  and  burning  with  ^'-^at,  we  threw 
ourselves,  some  time  after  mid-day,  on  the  gr!i  s,  along  the 
icy  boundary,  iVom  whose  base  rushed  the  torvuL  ^viience  we 
gathered  the  icicles  that  again  slackened  our  excessive  thirst. 
These  feelings  of  parched  heat  were  not  the  effects  of  fatigue ; 
we  had  taken  as  violent  exercise  beneath  the  hot  noon-tide 
rays  in  the  Italian  vallics,  with  less  feverish  '  jnsations  than, 
we  now  expctienced  in  those  regions  of  winter.  After  a  slight 
interval  oi'  repose,  however,  we  found  ourselves  restored  to 
diat  feeling  of  serene,  trancpiil  delight,  for  which  the  philoso- 
pliers  who  have  written  on  the  theory  of  the  IT'gher  Alps, 
aciount,  from  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  inmiense 
f'levation;  ami  which  state  of  soothing  hiippiness  Rousseau 
iuis  described  witli  his  usual  eloquence,  in  a  letter  to  Julia. 
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*  While  my  ftllow-travellcrs  amused  tlicmselvcs  by  wuikKj'. 
in/T  over  that  world  of  ice,  a  difficult  and  dangerous  on- 
terprize,  I  sat  down  on  the  border  of  the  glacier,  to  enjoy  the 
new  and  magnificeui  vision  around  ine.  On  the  right,  rocks 
and  mountains  of  ice  arose  in  dread  and  sublinic  pr  ;  \'ctive; 
before  nie,  St.  JJernardin  liffcHJ  its  barren  and  iuie<'  .rtd  top; 
and  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  the  eye  wanders  over  a  chain 
of  glaciers  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  lihine  from  the 
subject  countries  of  the  (irisons,  liormeo,  and  the  Valteliiie. 
These  were  the  glaciers  which  mid-way,  we  regretti'd  not 
having  scaled,  and  which  oin-  guides  told  us  we  shouki  rcdcli 
sooner  in  the  direciioii  we  had  already  taken.  So  far  as  \rc 
might  trust  to  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  they  were  not  mis- 
taken. These  glaciers  ap})eared  to  touch  that  an  which  wo 
were  now  placed  ;  aiitl  it  seemed  as  if  we  hail  only  to  descend 
a  little  from  oin-  present  elevation,  in  order  to  clind)  the  savage 
and  naked  pyramids  of  r(K-ks  which  raised  themselves  up  from 
the  far-spread  desert  of  ice,  like  barren  islands  from  a  troubled 
sea.  We  were,  however,  separated  from  tliose  objects  by  ii 
space  of  several  miles,  measured  ou  the  ground  ;  but  the  in- 
tervenlng  guiph  was  hid  from  our  sight  by  the  swell  of  the 
mountains.  Oi  lie  left,  the  eye  was  borne  over  the  amphi- 
theatre of  I'mL.,  ':reen  witii  ])asturage,  uj)  to  the  ridge  of  iie. 
stretdiing  .ilvjin  iis  own  suJh.'ii  and  perhaps  incroaehing  boun- 
dary. The  Callle  were  cropping  the  herbagt*  on  the  sitvp, 
aufl  the  chamois  bounding  over  tin-  rocks,  for  sueli  the  (aiisoi, 
peasant  told  lue  ufic  a  Jew  jdayfui  animals  !  jk  rcoivcd  at  a 
,::;reat  distance  at  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  ovt-r  wiiich  my  ll-llov- 
Travtllers  were  wandering.  I  eiiijiloyed  the  lnuu-s  of  medita- 
tion in  throwing  together  the  now  images  ^^itll  which  tin 
.\lpine  scenery  had  lilli'd  my  mind,  into  the  lorm  ol'an  hvinn. 
to  the  autlior  oi"  nature;  and  no  .spot  cun  surely  be  more'coii- 
uenial  to  divotioiial  i'eelings,  than  that  tlieatre  wlure  the  divi- 
tiity  has  displaved  the  most  stupendo'.ss  of  his  earthly  work,-. 

•The  It.iigthening  shad.iw  ol'  the  icy  ^^alK  at  the  toot  ot 
which  I  was  sittinji-,  diew  iiic  from  mv  meditations,  and  I 
began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  at  the  absence  of  my  iriemls. 
The  opposite  glaciers  w»re  now  lighted  up  Mith  that  glowinj:, 
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vnsc-rolouivd  hue,  with  which  ihoy  are  tinj^cd  at  partinp  day. 
I  nized  with  rapture  on  this  glorious  vision,  which  I  had  Ix?- 
t'ore  seen  at  an  iniint'risc  (hstHua^  and  with  fi'chlc  impressions 
compared  to  the  enthusiastic,  the  solcnni  emotion  I  now  cx- 
pcritMued.  The  iloutis  were  roihnj;  high  ahove  the  valley, 
i)ut  remotely  lu'iuath  the  spot  where  I  st(Mjd.  in  s^org«ously 
colovued  hillows,  as  their  upper  surl"ac;cs  were  tinged  by  tlie 
la!'t  rays  of  tlie  sun. 

'While   1   was  ctmlemplatiiig   these  majestic  i'  ages,    my 
lelhuv-travellers  hailed  us  lron\  a  distant  part  <>*  n»»untain, 

to  which  they  had  descended  from  the  glacie  e  was  no 

time  let't  to  listen  to  their 

"  Truvcls'  history, 
Of  Anters  vast,  nnd  deserts  Idle, 
Roiif^h  <iUiUTies,  rocks,  and  hills,  whose  hciuis  toucl)  heaven," 

jll  of  which  I  should  havi"  been  \ery  seriously  inclined  to  hear, 
if  our  guides  hatl  not  venruided  us,  that  though  the  tops  of  the 
iiioimtains  win  re  we  stood,  v.rw  still  rejoicing  in  the  light  «>f 
ilav,  darkness  already  hroodcd  over  the  iiicc  of  the  vallies. 

'The  vapoiu's  <v;(tli(M'ed  thicker  as  the  evening  advanced; 
md  from  the  brow  of  the  lirst  slope  where  wo  descended,  we 
paused  a  moment  to  snatch  a  nearer  view  of  the  tunudtuous 
swellinu  tide  ot'  c'ouds  ir.to  which  we  were  about  to  plunge, 
rolling  in  silent  but  aw  ful  discordance  along  the  valley,  between 
the  majestic  streights  of  the  glaciers. 

'  We  had  scarcely  gaineil  the  spot  where  we  had  left  our 
iinile,  before  the  sun  had  taken  his  last  leave  of  the  p(/intcd 
rocks  on  '.he  opposite  glacier,  and  night  seemed  rising  from 
*])(•  valley.  ^Ve  f()und  the  bridle  in  the  place  where  we  had 
tied  it  to  the  rock,  but  the  mule,  in  whose  reputation  for 
patience  we  had  placed  too  much  confidence,  or  wiio  had 
t'ormcd  a  better  judgment  of  the  fit  hour  of"  retreat  than  our- 
selves, had  withdrawn  his  head,  and  absconded.  I  had  rather 
been  lK)rne,  than  supported  to  this  spot,  between  two  of  our 
•guides;  a  nunle  of  cot.vevance  which  was  both  disagreeable 
and  inconvenient.  To  walk  down  to  the  valley  was  for  me 
impossible,  to  look  for  the  mule  along  the  mountains  would 
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have  been  a  vain  attempt,  and  to  have  sought  another  from 
below,  would  have  delayed  our  return  till  midnight.  In  this 
perplexity,  one  of  our  Grison  guides,  who  had  rambled  a  few 
paces  in  search  of  the  animal,  returned  with  his  arms  full  of 
shrubs,  which  he  placed  in  two  leathern  girdles  fasten3d  to 
the  long  poles  that  are  the  walking  sticks  of  the  glaciers,  and 
tied  them  togethei*,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  chair,  or  litter ;  on 
this  I  placed  myself,  not  without  some  apprehension,  but  was 
carried  in  perfect  safety  down  to  the  cottage  where  we  had 
breakfasted  in  the  morning,  and  where  we  found  our  mule, 
who  had  been  caught  marching  homewards  early  in  the  even- 
ing,  and  detained  by  the  cottagers  till  our  return.' 

Miss  Williams  next  visited  the  sour^  of  the  Rhino,  and 
various  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  after  which,  a  milder  go- 
vernment  having  been  established  in  France,  she  returned  to 
Paris,  where  says  she,  '  I  had  only  scenes  of  gratulation  to 
witness,  and  only  tears  of  luxury  to  shed  !' 
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CPAIN  and  Portugal,  from  being  lately  the  seat  of  war,  and 
the  object  of  contest,  have  excited  the  curiosity  of  all  classes, 
respecting  their  political,  civil,  and  religious  institutions.  Some 
parts  of  these  subjects  have  been  ably  illustrated  by  several  learn- 
ed travellers,  and  some  amusing  sketches  relative  to  the  same 
points,  have  been  published  by  British  officers  who  served  in 
the  peninsular  war ;  but  none  have  excelled  the  writer  of  these 
letters  in  accuracy  of  description,  and  liveliness  of  narration. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  they  are  the  produc- 
tions of  Mr.  Robert  Southey,  the  celebrated  poet,  now  known 
as  Robert  Southey,  esquire,  poet-laureat. 

Mr.  Southey  arrived  at  Corunna,  on  Sunday  Dec.  13th 
1795,  when  he  exclaims,  '  Oh  the  luxury  of  arriving  at  Tar- 
tarus, if  the  river  Styx  be  as  broad  and  as  rough  as  the  bay 
of  Biscay,  and  Charon's  boat  accommodated  like  the  Spanish 
packet  of  Senor  Don  Raimundo  Aruspini !  When  I  first 
went  on  board,  the  mate  was  employed  in  cutting  a  cross 
upon  the  side  of  his  birth,  and  the  sailors  were  feasting  upon 
a  mess  of  biscuit,  onions,  liver,  uud  horse  beans,  boiled  into  a 
brown  pap,  which  they  were  all  pawing  nut  of  a  bucket.  The 
same  taste  and  cleanliness  of  cookery  Were  displayed  in  the 
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only  dinner  they  aftortU'cl  us  on  the  passage;  and  the  same 
spirit  of  devotion  made  t!ien),  when  the  wind  blew  hard,  tnrn 
in  to  bed  anil  U)  prayers.  The  weather  was  bad  and  I  was 
terrified ;  but,  tliou^di  I  had  not  a  brass  heart,  the  ship  had 
a  Cupper  bottom  ;  and  on  the  fifth  morning  we  arrived  in  sight 
of  cape  Finisterre. 

'  We  dropt  anchor  in  the  harbour  at  one  o'clock,  as  hungry 
as  Englishmen  may  be  supposed  to  be,  after  five  days  impri- 
sonment  in  a  S[)anish  packet ;  and  with  that  eagerness  to  be 
on  shore,  which  no  one  can  imagine  who  has  never  been  at 
sea.  We  were  not,  however,  pennitted  to  land,  till  we  had 
received  a  visit  from  the  custom-house  officers.  To  receive 
these  men  in  office,  it  was  necessary  that  Senor  Don  Raimudo 
Aruspini  should  pulchrify  his  person  :  after  this  metamorphosis 
took  place,  we  were  obliged  to  wait,  while  these  unmerciful 
visitors  drank  the  captain's  porter,  bottle  after  bottle,  as  fast 
as  he  coidd  supply  them ;  and  though  their  official  business 
did  not  occupy  five  minutes,  it  was  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
before  we  were  suffered  to  depart,  and  even  then  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  our  baggage  behind  us. 

*  Other  places  attract  the  eye  of  a  traveller,  but  Corunna 
takes  his  attention  by  the  nose.  My  head  is  still  giddy  from 
the  motion  of  the  ship,  is  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  novel 
objects, — the  dress  of  the  people — the  projecting  roof's  and 
balconies  of  the  houses — the  filth  of  the  streets,  so  strange  and 
so  disgusting  to  an  Englishman :  but,  what  is  most  strange, 
is  to  hear  a  language  which  conveys  to  me  only  the  melancholy 
reflection,  that  I  am  in  a  land  of  strangers. 

*  We  are  at  the  Navio  (the  Ship)  a  posada  kept  by  an 
Italian.  Forgive  me  for  using  the  Spanish  name,  thi;..  I  may 
not  commit  blasphemy  against  all  English  pot-houses.  Our 
dinner  was  a  fowl  fried  in  oil,  and  served  up  in  an  attitude 
not  unlike  that  of  a  frog,  taken  suddenly  with  the  cramp.  , 
With  this  we  had  an  omelet  of  eggs  and  garlic,  fried  in  the 
same  execrable  oil;  and  our  only  drink  was  a  meagre  wine, 
price  about  two-pence  the  bottle — value  worse  than  nothing, 
whi«h  by  comparison,  exalts  small  beer  into  nectar.  In  thii 
land  of  olives,  they  poison  you  with  the  most  villainous  oil ; 
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('(«•  the  fruit  is  suft'eretl  to  grow  rancid  before  the  juice  is 
es  pressed. 

'  You  must  ))erccive  that  I  write  at  such  opportunities  as 
can  he  cau<j;ht  from  my  companions,  for  the  room  wc  sit  in 
serves  likewise  tor  the  hcd-cluimber.  It  is  now  Monday 
morning.  Oh,  the  misery  of  the  night !  I  have  been  so 
flmd,  that  a  painter  would  find  me  an  excellent  subject  for 
tilt'  martyrdom  of  St  Rartholomew.  Jacob's  pillow  of  stone 
was  a  down  cushion,  compared  to  that  which  bruised  my 
Iicad  last  night ;  and  my  bed  had  all  possible  varieties  of  hill 
and  vale,  in  whose  recesses  the  fleas  lay  safe ;  for  otherwise  I 
should  inevitably  have  broken  their  bones  by  rolling  over 
tlieni.  Our  apartment  is  indeed  furnished  with  windows; 
and  he  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine,  may  convince  him- 
selt"  that  they  have  once  been  glazed.  The  night  air  is  very 
cold,  and  I  have  only  one  solitary  blanket ;  but  it  is  a  very 
pretty  one,  with  red  and  yellow  stripes.  Add  to  this  catalogue 
of  comforts,  that  the  cats  were  saying  soft  things  in  most  vile 
Spanish ;  and  you  may  judge  what  refreshment  I  have  re- 
ceived from  sleep. 

'  At  breakfast  they  brought  us  our  tea  on  a  plate  by  way  of 
cannister,  and  some  butter  of  the  country,  positively  not  go- 
down-able.  This  however  was  followed  by  some  excellent 
chocolate,  and  I  soon  established  a  plenum  in  my  system. 

'The  moiunnents  of  Spanish  jealousy  still  remain  in  the  old 
houses ;  and  the  balconies  of  them  are  fronted  with  a  lattice 
more  thickly  barred,  than  ever  was  hencoop  in  England.  But 
jealousy  is  out  of  fashion  at  present;  and  they  tell  me,  an 
almost  universal  depravity  of  manners  has  succeeded.  The 
men  are  a  Jew-looking  race ;  the  little  boys  wear  the  monkey 
appendage  of  a  tail ,  and  I  see  infants  with  more  feathers  than 
a  fantastic  fine  lady  would  wear  at  a  ball.  The  women  soon 
appear  old,  and  then  every  feature  settles  into  symmetry  of 
ugliness-  If  ever  Opie  paints  another  witch,  he  ought  to  visit 
Corunna.  All  ideas  that  you  can  form  by  the  help  of  blear 
eves,  mahogany  complexion,  and  shrivelled  parchment,  must 
fall  iiifinitely  short  of  the  life. 
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*  The  carts  here  remind  ine  of  tlie  ancient  war-chariots,  and 
the  men  stand  in  tlicni  as  they  drive.  They  are  drawn  by 
two  oxen,  and  tlic  wlieols  make  a  most  melancholy  and  detest- 
able  dis<;ord.  'J'he  governor  of  this  town  once  ordered  that 
they  should  be  kept  well  oiled  to  prevent  this;  but  the  drivers 
presented  a  ])ctiti()n  against  it,  stating-,  that  the  oxen  liked 
the  sound,  and  would  not  draw  without  it ;  and  therefore  the 
order  was  revoked. 

*A  low  wall  is  built  all  along  the  water-side  to  prevent 
smuggling.  This  town  is  admirably  paved ,  but  its  filth  is 
astonishing,  when,  with  so  little  trouble,  it  might  be  kept 
clean.  In  order  to  keep  the  balconies  dry,  the  water-spouts 
project  very  far :  there  are  are  no  vents  left  in  the  wall,  and 
the  water  and  the  filth  lie  in  the  middle  6^  the  streets,  till  the 
sun  dries,  and  the  winds  sweep  them.  The  market-place  is 
very  good;  and  its  fountain  ornamented  with  a  fine  squab- 
faced  figure  of  Fame.  The  fountains  are  well  contrived — the 
spouts  are  placed  so  high  that  no  person  can  either  dirt  or 
deface  them ;  and  they  therefore  fill  their  vessel  by  the  me- 
dium of  a  long  tube,  shaped  like  a  tobacco  pipe.' 

After  this  our  author  [)roceeds, — '  I  am  just  returned  from 
the  Spanish  comedy.  The  theatre  is  painted  with  a  niutlily 
light  blue,  and  a  dirty  yellow,  without  gilding,  or  any  kind 
of  ornament.  The  boxes  are  engaged  by  the  season :  and 
subscribers  only,  with  their  friends,  admitted  to  them,  paying 
a  pesetta  each.  In  the  pit  are  the  men,  seated  as  in  a  great 
arm'd  chair ;  the  lower  class  stand  behind  these  seats :  above 
are  the  women ;  for  the  sexes  are  separated,  and  so  strictly, 
that  an  officer  was  broke  at  Madrid,  for  intruding  into  the 
female  places.  The  boxes,  of  course,  hold  family  parties, 
The  centre  box,  over  the  entrance  of  the  pit,  is  appointed  for 
the  magistrates ;  covered  in  the  front  with  red  stuff,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  royal  arms.  The  motto  is  a  curious  one, 
*'  Silencio  y  no  fumar Silence  and  no  smoaking."  The  co- 
medy, of  course,  was  very  dull  to  one  who  could  not  under- 
stand it.  I  Avas  told  that  it  contained  some  wit,  and  more 
obscenity ;    but  the  only   comprehensible  joke  to  me,   was 
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»« Ah  !"  said  in  a  loud  voice  by  one  man,  and  "  Oh  !"  rcplieil 
equally  loud   by  another,    to   the  great   ntmiscment  of  the 
audience.     To  this  succeeded  a  comic  opera ;  the  characters 
were  represented  by  the  most  ill-U)oking  man  and  woman  I 
ever  saw.     The  man's  dress  was  a  thread-hare  brown  coat 
lined  with  silk,  that  had  (mce  been  white,  and  dirty  corduroy 
waistcoat  and  breeches;  his  beard  was  black,  and  his  neckcloth 
and  shoes  dirty  : — but  his  face  !  Jack-ketch  might  sell  the  nv 
version  of  his  fee  for  him,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  defrauding 
tiie  purchaser.     A  soldier  was  the  other  character,  in  old  black 
velveret  breeches;   with  a  pair  of  gaiters  reaching  above  the 
knee,  that  appeared  to  have  been  made  out  of  some  black- 
smith's old  leathern  apron.     A  farce  followed,  and  the  hemp- 
stretch  man  again  made  his  appearance ;  having  blacked  one 
of  his  eyes  to  look  blind,  M.  observed  that  he  looked  better 
with  one  eye  than  with  two;  and  we  agreed,  that  the  loss  of 
his  head  woidd  be  an  addition  to  his  beauty.     The  prompter 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  about  half  way  above  it; 
before  a  little  tin  skreen,  not  unlike  a  man  in  a  cheese-toaster. 
He  read  the  whole  play  with  the  actors,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
equally  loud  ;  and  when  one  of  the  performers  added  a  little 
of  his  own  wit,  he  was  so  provoked  as  to  abuse  him  aloud, 
;ind  shake  the  book   at  him.     Another  })rompter  made   his 
appearance  to  the  opera,  unshaved,  and  dirty  beyond  descrip- 
tion :  they  both  used  as  nnich  action  as  the  actors.     The  scene 
that  falls  between  the  acts  would  disgrace  a  puppet-show  at  an 
English  fair;  on  one  side  is  a  hill,  in  size  and  shape  like  a 
lUgar-loaf,  with  a  temple  on  the  summit,  exactly  like  a  watch- 
box;  on  the  other  Parnassus,  with  Pegasus  striking  the  top  in 
his  flight,  and  so  giving  a  source  to  the  waters  of  Helicon: 
but,  such  is  the  proporticm  of  the  horse  to  the  mountain,  that 
you  would  imagine  him  to  be  only  taking  a  flying  leap  over  a 
large  ant-hill ;  and  think  he  would  destroy  the  whole  oeconomy 
of  the  state,  by  kicking  it  to  pieces.     Between  the  hills  lay  a 
city :  and  in  the  air  sits  a  duck-legged  Minerva,  surrounded 
by  flabby  Cupids.     I  could  see  the  hair-dressing  behind  the 
scenes:  a  child  was  suffered  to  play  on  the  stage,  and  amuse 
himself  by  sitting  on  the  scene,  and  swinging  backward  and 
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forward,  so  as  to  endanger  setting  it  on  fire.  Five  cliandelkis 
were  lighted  by  only  twenty  candles.  To  represent  night, 
they  turned  up  two  rough  planks,  about  eight  inches  broad, 
before  the  stage  lamps ;  and  the  musicians  whenever  they  re- 
tired,  blew  out  their  tallow  candles.  But  the  most  singular 
thing,  is  their  mode  of  drawing  up  tlie  curtain.  A  man 
jclimbs  up  to  the  roof,  eatches  holtl  of  a  rope,  and  then  jumps 
down  ;  tlie  weight  of  his  body  raising  the  jrtain,  and  that  of 
the  curtain  breaking  his  fall.  I  did  not  see  one  actor  with  a 
<:lean  pair  of  shoes.  The  women  More  in  their  hair  a  tortoise- 
shell  comb  to  part  it ;  the  back  of  which  is  con-ave,  and  so 
large  as  to  resemble  the  iVont  of  a  small  bonnet.  This  would 
not  have  been  inelegant,  if  their  hair  Wad  been  clean  and  with- 
out powder,  or  even  appeai'ed  decent  with  it.  I  nnist  now  to 
«upper.  When  a  man  must  diet  on  what  is  disagreeable,  it  is 
some  consolation  to  reflect  that  it  is  wholesome ;  and  this  is  the 
case  with  the  wine:  but  the  bread  here  is  half  gravel,  owing 
to  the  soft  nature  of  their  grind-stones.  Instead  of  tea,  a  man 
ought  to  drink  Adam's  solvent  with  his  breakfast. 

*  Wednesda^.^  '  I  met  one  of  the  actors  this  morning,  e(]uij)- 
^)ed,  as  though  he  had  just  made  his  descent  in  full  dress  from 
the  gibbet.  The  conunon  apparel  of  the  women  is  a  black 
Muff  cloak,  that  ca\ers  the  head,  and  reaches  about  half  way 
jdown  the  back  :  some  wear  it  of  white  muslin ;  but  black  is  the 
most  common  colour,  and  lo  me  a  very  disagreeable  one,  as 
connecting  the  idea  of  dirt.  The  men  drc.ss  in  different  ways; 
^nd,  where  there  is  this  variety,  no  ])crson  is  remarked  as 
singulai".  I  walked  about  in  my  sea-suit,  without  being  taktii 
notice  of.  There  is,  however,  a  very  extraordinary  race  «! 
men,  distinguished  by  a  leathern  jacket,  in  its  forni  not  un- 
like the  ancient  cuirass — the  maragatos  or  carriers.  I'hesc 
people  never  intermarry  with  the  other  Sjxaniards,  but  form  a 
separate  race :  tliey  cut  their  hair  close  to  the  head,  and  souk- 
iimcs  leave  it  in  tufts,  like  flowers.  Their  ccnintenances  express 
All  openness  which  would  be  remarkable  any  where,  and  ol 
xiourse  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  national  physiognomy. 
Their  character  corresponds  to  this  ;  for  a  maragato  was  never 
Jciiown  to  defraud,  or  even  to  loss  any  thing  connnitted  to  his  taio. 
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*  The  churches  here  exhibit  some  curious  specimens  of 
Moorish  architecture:  but,  as  this  is  a  fortified  toun,  it  is 
not  safe  to  be  seen  with  a  pencil !  A  {xx)r  emigrant  priest 
last  year,  walking  just  without  the  town  gates,  turned  round 
to  look  at  the  prosj)ect.  He  was  observed,  taken  up  on  sus- 
picion of  a  design  to  take  plans  of  tl>e  fortifications,  and  actu- 
ally sent  away  ! 

*  I  had  a  delightful  walk  this  morning  with  the  consul, 
among  the  rude  scenery  of  Galicia: — little  green  lanes,  be- 
tween stony  banks,  and  wild  and  rocky  mountains;  ami,  al- 
though I  saw  neither  meadows,  or  hedges,  or  trees,  I  was  too 
much  occupied  with  the  new  and  the  sublime,  to  regret  the 
beautiful.  There  were  four  stone  crosses  in  one  of  tlie  lanes. 
I  had  heard  of  these  momnuents  of  murder,  and  therefore 
susj)ected  what  they  were.  Yet  I  felt  m  sudden  gloom,  at 
reading  ujTon  one  of  them,  "  Here  died  Lorenzo,  of  Iktanzos.'' 

'  AVe  waited  on  the  general  of  (yalicia,  to  j>roduce  our  pass- 
ports, and  obtain  permission  to  travel  with  arms ;  for,  without 
permission,  no  man  is  in  this  country  allowed  to  carry  the 
means  of  seU-ilefence.  1  expected  dignity  and  Jumtcr  in  a 
Spanish  grandee,  but  finuid  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
His  palace  is  a  paltry  place;  and  the  portraits  ol'  the  king  and 
queen  in  his  state-room,  would  be  thought  indifferent  sign- 
posts in  England. 

'One  peculiarity  of  this  country  is,  that  in  good  houses  no 
person  inhabits  the  ground  floor.  A  uaiehouse,  a  shop,  or 
more  generally  d  stable,  is  under  every  pri\ate  dwelling-house. 
The  consul's  apartments  are  on  the  attic  story  ;  and  when  you 
ring  the  bell,  the  door  is  opened  by  a  long  string  j'rom  above ; 
like  the  "Open  Sesame,"  in  the  Arabian  Tales.  We  sat 
round  a  brazier,  filled  with  wood  embers ;  and  occasionally 
revived  the  fire  by  a  fan,  made  of  thin  chips;  while  one  of 
the  company  played  <m  the  guitar;  an  instrument  less  disa- 
greeable than  most  others  lo  one  who  is  no  lover  of  music; 
because  it  is  not  Imid  enough  to  force  his  attention,  when  he 
is  not  disposed  to  give  it. 

'  Thursday  night]     '  About  two  o'clock  this  aftern(H)ii,  we 
itft  Corunna  in  a  coach  and  .sir.     As  we  sit  in  the  carriage. 
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our  eyes  are  above  llie  windows;  which  must,  of  course,  In- 
admirably  adapted  for  seeing  the  country.  Our  six  mules  arc 
harnessed  only  with  ropes:  the  leaders  and  the  middle  pair  arc 
without  reins;  and  the  nearest  reined  only  with  ropes.  Tlio 
two  muleteers,  or  more  properly,  the  nuiyoral  and  /ag»l,  either 
ride  on  a  low  kind  of  box,  or  walk.  The  inules  know  their 
names  and  obey  the  voice  of  their  driver  with  astonishing  do- 
cility:  their  heads  arc  most  <fin\y  l)i.'di/cne(l  with  tufts  and 
hanging  strings  of  blue,  yellow,  and  purple  worsted:  each 
mule  has  sixteen  bells ;  so  that  we  travel  n)ore  musically,  and 
almost  as  fast,  as  a  flying  waggon.  There  are  four  reasons 
why  these  bells  should  be  worn ;  two  English  reasons  and  two 
Spanish  ones:  they  may  be  necessary  ya  a  dark  night;  and, 
where  the  roads  are  narrow,  they  give  timely  warning  to  other 
travellers:  these  are  the  English  reasons.  The  Spaniards' 
motives  for  using  them  are,  that  the  mules  like  the  music; 
and  that,  as  all  the  bells  are  marked  with  a  crucifix,  the  devil 
cannot  come  within  hearing  of  the  consecrated  peal.' 

Our  author  walked  to  Betanzos  where  he  took  up  his  abode 
for  the  night.  *  We  are  going,'  says  he,  *  to  sup  on  our 
English  beef.  They  have  biought  us  a  vinegar  vessel,  about 
the  size  of  a  porter  pot ;  excellently  contrived  for  these  two 
reasons ;  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  its  neck,  it  is  impos- 
sible ever  to  clean  it ;  and  being  of  lead,  it  makes  the  vinegar 
sweet,  and  of  course  poisonous ! 

*  On  entering  the  room,  we  desired  the  boy  to  remove  a 
vessel  that  did  not  scent  it  agreeably.  So  little  idea  had  he 
that  it  was  offensive,  that  he  removed  it  from  under  the  bed, 
only  to  place  it  in  the  closet ! 

*  Friday  evcmn^.^  *  At  midnight  we  heard  the  arrival  of  a 
post  from  Madrid,  who  awoke  the  people  of  the  house  by 
cracking  his  whip.  I  cannot  say  he  awokr  me,  for  I,  like 
Polonius,  was  at  supper,  not  Avhere  I  eat,  but  where  I  was 
eaten.  The  ingenious  gentleman  who  communicated  his  disco- 
very to  the  public,  in  the  Encyclopa?dia,  that  ninety  millions 
of  mites'  eggs,  amount  exactly  to  the  size  of  one  pigeon's  egg, 
may  if  he  please,  calculate  what  quantity  of  blood  M'as  ex- 
tracted from  my  body  in  the  course  of  seven  hours ;  the  bed 
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being  six  feet  two  and  a  half,  by  four  feet  five,  and  as  popu- 
luiH  an  possible  in  tlmt  given  8]>ace.'' 

At  Lujj;o  our  author  has  these  reflections.  *  Whatever  may 
be  tiio  state  of  the  human  mind,  the  human  iKxly  has  certainly 
degenerated.  Wc  should  sink  under  the  weight  of  the  armour 
our  ancestors  fought  in,  and  out  of  one  of  their  large  and  lofty 
rooms,  I  have  seen  a  suite  of  apartments  even  spacious  for  their 
pigmy  descendants.  The  '  sons  of  little  men,"  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  world  !  I  find  i>o  chair  that  has  been  made  since 
the  Restoration  high  enough  for  an  evening  nap;  when  I  sit 
down  to  dinner,  nine  times  out  of  ten  I  hurt  my  knees  agMnst 
the  table ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  ccjntract  myself,  like  one  of  the 
long  victims  of  Procrustes,  in  almost  every  bed  I  sleep  in  !  Such 
were  the  melancholy  reflections  of  a  tall  man  in  a  short  bed. 

'  The  Spanish  women,'  he  observes,  '  are  certainly  great 
admirers  of  muslin.  They  were  very  earnest  here  with  M.  to 
sell  his  neckloth.  Huy,  however,  they  could  not,  to  beg  they 
were  a.shamed,  and  so  the  next  morning  they  stole  my  uncle's. 
Josepha  took  Iwld  of  my  hair,  asked  me  how  I  wore  it  in  Eng- 
land, and  advised  me  never  to  tie  it  or  wear  pt)wder.  I  tell 
you  this  for  two  reasons,  as  an  example  that  such  whose  tastes 
are  not  vitiated,  dislike  the  absurd  custom  of  plastering  the 
Ijcad  with  grease,  and  then  covering  it  with  dust ;  and  to  shew 
you  the  familiar  manners  of  the  people.  Before  an  English 
chamber-maid  could  have  done  this,  she  must  have  attained  a 
degree  of  boldness,  which  would  probably  have  been  the  eftect 
of  depravity :  but  in  that  country  the  familiarity  of  ignorant 
innocence  can  hardly  escape  the  insults  of  pride  or  of  iiceiu> 
tiousness. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  this  peninsula  are  far  advanced  towards 
that  period  when  all  created  beings  shall  fraternize.  The 
muleteer  sleeps  by  the  side  of  his  mule — the  brotherly  love  of 
Sancho  and  I>»pple  may  be  seen  in  every  hovel ;  and  the 
horses,  and  the  cows,  and  the  cats,  and  the  dogs,  and  the 
poultry,  and  the  people,  and  the  pigs,  all  inhabit  the  same 
apartment,  not  to  mention  three  certain  tribes  of  insects,  for 
preserving  of  whom  all  travellers  in  Spain  are  but  little  obliged 
to  Noah.     The  houses  here  are  exactly  like  the  representations 
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r  hnve  Sivn  of  the  huts  in  KnnisK'hntka.  The  thatch  rcacheu 
to  the  ground,  niul  there  is  a  hole  letl  in  it  which  serves  for 
the  inhabitants  to  ^j  in  and  the  Knioke  to  jt(o  out.  The  thatch 
is  hiackcnod  with  smoke  and  eonscc|uently  no  moss  can  grow 
there.  The  ntountains  in  this  part  of  Spain  are  in  parts  culti- 
vated even  to  tlieir  suniniits;  at  this  season  there  is  plenty  of 
water,  and  there  are  trenches  cut  in  the  cultivated  lands  to  pre. 
serve  it.  Oaks,  alders,  |)oplars,  and  chesnut  trees,  are  numerous 
ill  the  valleys ;  Hud  we  saw  the  first  vineyards.  A  lovely  conn- 
try,  a  paradise  of  nature :  but  the  inhabitants  are  kept  in  igno. 
ranco  and  poverty,  by  the  double  des])otisni  of  their  church  and 
state  !  I  saw  a  woman  carrying  a  heavy  burthen  of  wood  on  her 
head,  which  she  had  cut  herself,  and  spinning  as  she  walked 
along;  a  melancholy  picture  of  industrious  wretchedness. 

'  Three  peof)le  passed  us  with  wens,  and  I  ])uz7.1cd  njyself 
in  vainly  attempting  to  account  for  the  connection  between 
wens  and  mountains.  I  saw  a  calf  walk  into  one  of  the  houses, 
pushing  by  a  woman  at  the  d(M)r  with  a  coolness  that  marked 
him  for  one  of  the  family.  The  bee-hives  here  are  made  of 
part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed,  about  three  feet  high, 
and  covered  with  a  slate.  All  the  Spanish  houses  are  without 
that  little  appendage  which  in  P^ngland  we  think  a  necessary. 
An  Englishman  told  me,  that  going  behind  a  posada  by  mwn- 
Hght,  ho  saw  one  of  these  hollow  pieces  of  wooti  covered  with 
a  slate,  and  congratulated  himself  that  the  people  there  were 
so  far  advanced  as  to  have  made  such  a  convenience.  Travel- 
lers of  old,  when  they  prepared  for  a  journey,  girded  up  their 
loins :  he  did  the  reverse,  and  was  in  a  situation  very  unfit  for 
making  a  sjjoedy  retreat  when  he  took  off  the  cover,  and  out 
came  the  bees  upon  him. 

*  We  are  now  at  Villa  Franca.  Never  did  I  see  a  town  so 
beautiful  as  we  approached :  but  when  we  entered,— Oh  the 
elegant  cleanliness  of  Drury  I^mie !  There  is  an  old  palace 
opposite  the  posada,  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  old  and  ruinous, 
and  mean  and  melancholy  as  a  parish  workhousi;  in  England. 
I  stood  for  some  time  at  the  balcony,  gazing  at  this  place, 
where  the  most  celebrated  and  most  detestable  of  its  possessors 
may  perhaps  have  listened  to  the  songs  of  Lope  de  Vega,  per- 
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h.'ips  have  inoditatcd  inassacreM  in  IIolliiiuI.  The  in()iiri)i\il 
(lL<i;ru(IatU)n  of  the  Dutch,  as  u  ell  ns  of  the  Spanish  clinractcr, 
tbrtihiy  occured  to  mo,  nnd  I  h>okt'<l  on  with— I  trust  llio  pro- 
photic  eye  of  Hope,  to  the  promihod  UrotherhiKxl  <»t'  Mmtkind, 
when  Oppression  und  conunerce  shall  no  longer  reiuler  them 
niiseruhle  hy  making  them  vicious. 

*  Wcdnetidaij^  Dec.  Uii.]  '  A  young  hiirher  of  Oviedo,  tra- 
velling to  Madrid  to  xeek  his  fortune,  has  joined  our  party, 
jind  a  very  valuable  acquisition  he  is.  I  It:  waits  on  us,  n)arkets 
for  us,  assists  us  in  cooking,  shaves,  hieeds,  draws  teeth,  under- 
slauds  my  Spanisli,  and  has  moreover  one  of  the  best  physiog- 
nomies in  Spain. 

*At  Ponferrada  \^e  found  the  )X)sada  ))re-<K'cupied  by  a 
marquis  and  his  retinue.  A  pleasant  incident,  fur  the  uxle-trte 
was  (lamnged,  aiul  to  proceed  of  course  impossible.  Luckily 
the  marquis  departed,  and  here  we  are  still  delained Oppo- 
site to  our  I)alcony  is  the  house  of  some  hidalgo,  with  whom 
five  ladies  are  just  arrived  to  dine  in  an  open  cart,  drawn  by 
oxen.  They  wear  their  hair  eondied  straight,  parted  on  the 
I'orehead,  and  tied  loosely  in  the  middle  behind. 

'  Day  and  night  are  we  annoyed  by  the  incessant  noise  of 
the  mules ;  by  night  they  are  under  us — we  are  only  separated 
lioni  the  stable  by  planks  laid  across  the  beams, 

"  And  sounds  and  stinks  come  mingled  from  below." 

*  By  day  the  mayoral  is  continually  calling  out  to  his  mules: 
he  gallops  over  the  two  first  syllables  of  their  name,  and  dwells 
upon  the  two  last  with  a  sound  as  slow  and  as  wearying  as  the 
motion  of  his  own  carriage.  "  Ac[mlcia — Capitrtwfl — Gallf^^w 
—inalditas  mulas  !"  Then  he  consigns  them  to  three  hundred 
tlevils,  the  exact  number  they  always  swear  by ;  calls  them 
thieves,  pick-pockets,  and  concludes  the  climax  of  vituperation 
by  "almade  nuierda,"  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  soul 
of  what  the  Laputan  philosopher  could  never  transmute  again 
into  bread  and  cheese.  Sometimes  he  beats  them  furiously, 
;intl  frequently  flings  a  great  stone  at  their  heads. 

'  Thursdat/,  Dec.  ^4-.]     '  We  left  Ponferrada  this  morning, 
;in(l  our  newly  mended  axle-tree — lasted  us  almost  three  miles. 
Vol.  IV.  2  O 
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The  descent  was  steep— the  road  bad — and  the  coach  crazy. 
Luckily  we  were  all  walking  when  it  broke  down.  The 
mayoral  invoked  the  Virjrin  Mary  to  help  him,  and  three 
hundred  devils  to  carry  off  the  coach  ;  he  however  soon  found  it 
more  useful  to  go  for  human  assistance,  while  we  amused  our- 
selves  by  walking  backward  and  forward  on  a  cold,  bleak,  desc 
late  heath,  with  only  one  object  in  view,  and  that — a  monumental 
cross.  In  about  two  hours  we  advanced  a  mile  to  the  village 
of  St.  Miguel  de  las  Duenas.  Here  there  is  no  posada,  and 
■we  are  therefore  at  the  house  of  the  barber.  Where  we  are  to 
sleep  I  know  not,  for  our  host's  daughter  and  her  husband 
sleep  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  this,  the  only  other  room,  the 
tarber,  his  wife,  and  tiiild  !  ^ 

*  The  only  face  lor  which  I  have  conceived  any  affection  in 
Spain,  is  a  dried  pig's,  in  the  kitchen  below,  and  alas  !  this  a 
a  hopeless  passion  I 

'  Christmas  dai/,  siiV  o'clock'  in  the  evening.^  '  Li  the  cold 
and  comfortless  room  of  a  posada,  having  had  no  dinner  hut 
what  we  made  in  the  coach,  fatigued,  and  out  of  spirits,  a 
pleasant  situation  !  I  have  been  walking  above  three  hours  up 
this  immense  mountain ;  very  agreeable  no  doubt  for  the  goats 
who  browze  in  the  vallies,  and  the  lizards  and  wolves  who  in- 
habit  the  rest  of  it !  We  slept  last  night  in  the  room  with  the 
barber,  his  wife,  and  child.  At  midnight  they  all  went  to 
cock-mass.  At  day-break  I  had  the  pleasure  of  wishing  my 
fellow-travellers  a  meiTy  Clwistmas. 

*  Baneztty  Satiirdaij^  Dec.  20.]  *We  have  passed  over  a 
bleak  and  desolate  track  of  barrenness  this  morning,  near  the 
cavern  of  Gil  Bias.  Never  was  there  a  more  convenient  place 
to  be  murdered  in,  and  eleven  monumental  crosses,  which  I 
counted  within  three  leagues,  justified  my  opinion  of  its  phy- 
siognomy. We  stopped  two  hours  at  Astorga,  once  the 
capital  of  the  Asturias,  but  Oviedo  holds  that  rank  at  present. 
and  this  is  now  a  city  of  Leon. 

'  Here  I  expected  to  live  well.  Gil  Bias  had  fared  luxuri- 
ously at  Astorga;  we  heard  of  a  cook's  shop;  Manuel  was 
appointed  commis.sioner  to  examine  the  state  of  provisions, 
^nd  his  report  was,  that  we  might  have  half  a  turkey  and  a 
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leg  of  mutton  ]\i%t  dressed,  for  a  doll^'%Jf  the  queenY^irth- 
(lay  may  be  put  oflVfiix  months,  jvlvfimglit  ^ot  we  kq^^  Cntist- 
nias-day  on  the  twem 
iHi  Turkey  ?     When 
Vitellius  M'ould  have 


-sixtlT^><)rf)ecember,  at^diri/orthodo^y 
Sh«^  dainties  arrived — foHlie  poor  biro^ 


"Made  the  wicked  master  cook 
In  boih'ng  oil  to  stand  ;" 

and  for  the  mutton,  I  vehemently  suspect  it  to  have  been  the 
leg  of  some  Uttie  ugly  bandy-legged  tough-sinewed  turnspit. 

'  I  saw  families  actually  Uving  in  holes  dug  in  the  castle 
wall.  Almost  I  regret  the  Moors:  what  has  this  country 
gained  by  their  expulsion .''  A  tolerant  and  cleanly  super- 
stition has  been  exchanged  for  the  filth  and  ferocity  of  monks, 
and  the  dogma  of  Mary's  immaculate  conception  has  taken 
place  of  the  divine  legation  of  Mohammed.  To  say  that  the 
courts  of  Cordova  and  Grenada  exhibited  more  splendor;:  than 
that  of  Madrid,  were  tmly  to  shew  them  superior  in  what  is 
of  little  worth ;  but  when  were  the  arts  so  fostered  P  when 
were  the  people  so  industrious  and  so  happy  ? 

'  We  arrived  at  Benevente  too  late  to  see  the  inside  of  the 
castle.  In  the  corner  of  my  room  are  placed  two  trestles: 
four  planks  are  laid  across  tliese,  and  support  a  straw-stuffed 
mattress  of  immense  thickness ;  over  this  is  another  as  dispro- 
portionately thin,  and  this  is  my  bed.  The  seat  of  my  chair 
is  as  high  as  the  table  I  write  upon.  A  lamp  hangs  upon  the 
door.  Above  us  are  bare  timbers ;  for  as  yet  I  have  seen  no 
cielings  in  Spain.  The  floor  is  tiled.  Such  are  the  comfort- 
able accommodations  we  meet  with  after  travelling  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  We  have  however  a  brazier  here, 
the  first  1  have  seen  since  our  departure  from  Corunna.  I  am 
used  to  the  vermin :  to  be  Jlead  is  become  the  Order  of  the 
Night,  and  I  submit  to  it  with  all  due  resignation.  Of  the  peo- 
pie— extrem?  filth  and  deplorable  ignorance  are  the  most  pro- 
minent characteristics ;  yet  there  is  a  civiUty  in  the  peasantry 
which  Englishmen  do  not  possess,  and  I  feel  a  pleasure  when 
the  passenger  accosts  me  with  the  usual  benediction,  "  God  be 
with  you." 
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*  There  is  a  mud  wall  round  the  town.  Here  I  first  sa\* 
people  dancing  in  tlie  streets  with  castanets.  Our  landlady 
told  us  there  was  an  English  merchant  in  the  house,  his  name 
Don  Francisco,  and  tiiis  proved  to  he  a  German  pedlar,  with 
a  ring  on  everv  finger.  Some  of  the  churches  here  arc  fine 
specimens  of  early  Saxon  architecture.  In  the  church  wall 
arc  too  crosses,  composed  of  human  sculls  with  thigh  hones 
for  the  pedestal,  fixed  on  a  black  ground. 

'  We  crossed  the  Duero  at  Tordesillas  by  a  noble  bridge. 
One  of  the  Eatin  historians  says,  that  the  water  of  this  river 
made  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  drank  of  them,  melancholy; 
and  if  they  drank  nothing  else,  we  may  believe  him.  I  lost 
my  hat  at  this  place  ;  'twas  little  matter  *  it  had  been  injured  on 
the  voyage,  and  sent  to  be  pulchrified  at  Corunna,  who  sent  it 
home  without  binding,  or  lining,  or  dressing,  having  washed 
it,  thickened  it,  altered  its  shape,  and  made  it  good  for  no- 
thing,  all  which  he  did  for  one  pasetta.  We  proceeded  four 
leagues  to  Medina  del  Camj)o,  passing  through  the  half-way 
town  of  Ruada.  In  the  streets  there  are  several  bridges  over 
the  mire  for  foot  passengers,  formed  of  large  stones,  about 
eighteen  inches  high  and  two  feet  asunder,  which  are  left  un- 
connected  that  carriages  may  jjass.  The  dress  of  the  men  is 
almost  universally  brown ;  the  female  peasantry  love  gaudier 
colours,  blue  and  green  are  conmion  among  them,  but  they 
dress  more  generally  in  red  and  yellow.  I  saw  an  infant  at 
Astorga,  whose  cap  was  shaped  like  a  grenadier's,  and  made 
of  blue  and  red  plush. 

*  At  Aribaca  I  saw  the  laws  to  which  all  inn-keepers  are 
subject.  By  one  they  are  obliged  to  give  a  daily  account  to 
some  magistrate  of  what  persons  have  been  in  their  posada, 
their  names,  their  conduct,  and  their  conversation.  By  ano- 
ther, if  any  man  of  su?^  icious  appearance  walks  by  the  posada, 
they  must  inform  a  magistrate  of  it,  on  pain  of  being  made 
answerable  for  any  mischief  he  may  do  ! 

'  We  were  now  only  five  miles  from  the  great  city.  The 
approach  to  Madrid  is  very  beautiful.  The  number  of  towers, 
the  bridge  ui  Segovia,  and  the  palace,  give  it  an  appearance  of 
grandeur,  which  there  are  no  suburbs  to  destroy,  and  a  fine 
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poplar-planted  walk  by  the  river,  adds  an  agreeable  variety  to 
the  scene.  A  lew  scattered  and  mis'^r  ;  hovels,  about  a 
mile  or  mile  and  half  from  the  walls,  i?  unmediately  in  view 
of  the  palace,  so  wretched  that  some  of  them  are  only  covered 
with  old  blankets  and  old  mats.  His  majesty  might  have  more 
pleasant  objects  in  view,  but  I  know  of  none  that  can  convey 
to  him  such  useful  meditations. 

'  The  most  singular  and  novel  appearance  to  me  was  that  of 
innumerable  women  kneeling  side  by  side  to  wash  in  the  Man- 
zanares,  the  banks  of  which  for  aliout  two  miles  were  covered 
with  linen.  It  seemed  as  though  all  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
had  like  us  just  concluded  a  long  journey,  and  that  there  had 
been  a  general  foul-clothes-bag  delivery. 

'  We  are  at  the  Cruz  de  Malta,  a  perfect  paradise,  after 
travelling  seventeen  days  in  Spain.  To  be  sure,  four  planks 
laid  across  two  iron  trusties,  are  not  quite  so  elegant  as  an 
English  four-post  beadstead,  but  they  are  easily  kept  clean, 
and  to  that  consideration  every  other  should  be  sacrificed.  At 
tea  they  brought  us  the  milk  boiling  in  a  tea-pot. 

« My  uncle  has  offered  to  take  Manuel  on  to  Lisbon  as  a 
servant;  but  Manuel  is  ambitious  of  being  a  barber,  and 
wisJK's  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  shaving  line  at  Madrid.  Hi& 
professional  pride  was  not  a  little  gratified  when  one  of  the 
fraternity  took  us  in  at  St.  Miguel  de  las  Duenas ;  and  as  he 
left  the  house  he  asked  me  with  an  air  of  trium{^,  if  we  had 
any  such  barbers  as  that  senor  in  England  ! 

'  Concerning  the  city  and  its  buildings,  the  manners  of  the 
people,  their  Tertuilas  and  their  Cortejo  system,  you  will  find 
enough  in  twenty  different  authors.  What  pleases  me  most  is 
to  see  the  city  entirely  without  suburbs :  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  the  moment  you  get  within  the  gates,  the  prospect 
before  presents  nothing  that  can  possibly  remind  you  of  the 
vicinity  of  a  metropolis.  The  walking  is  very  unpleasant,  as 
the  streets  are  not  paved :  the  general  fault  of  the  streets  is 
their  narrowness.  In  one  of  them  it  was  with  difficulty  I  kept 
myself  so  near  the  wall  as  to  escape  being  crushed  by  a  car- 
riage ;  a  friend  of  M.  had  a  button  on  his  breast  torn  ofi'  by  u 
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carriage  in  the  same  place :  accidents  must  have  been  frequent 
here,  for  it  is  called,  The  narrow  street  of  dangers. 

'  This  very  unpleasant  defect  is  observable  in  all  the  towns 
we  have  passed  through.  It  is  easily  accounted  for.  All  these 
towns  were  originally  fortified,  and  houses  were  crowded  to- 
gether for  security  within  the  walls.  As  the  houses  are  gene- 
rally high,  this  likewibe  keeps  them  cool,  by  excluding  the 
sun ;  and  a  Spaniard  will  not  think  this  convenience  counter- 
balan<^ed  by  the  preventing  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
senses  of  a  foreigner  are  immediately  offended  by  dirt  and 
darkness ;  but  the  Spaniard  does  not  dislike  the  one,  and  he 
connects  the  idea  of  ctx)lness  with  the  other.  From  the  charge 
of  dirt,  however,  Madrid  must  now  he  aftiuitted,  and  the  grand 
street,  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The 
prado  (tlie  public  walk)  crosses  it  at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  ter- 
minated  by  an  avenue  of  trees,  with  ope  of  the  city  gates  at 
the  end,  i 

*  Of  Spanish  beauty  I  have  heard  much  and  say  little. 
There  is  indeed  a  liquid  kisture  in  the  full  black  eye,  that 
most  powerfully  expresses  languid  tenderness.  But  it  is  in 
this  expression  only*  that  very  dark  eyes  are  beautiful :  you 
do  not  distinguish  the  pupil  from  the  surrounding  part, 
and  of  course  lose  all  the  beauty  of  its  dilation  and  con- 
traction.  The  dress  l)oth  of  men  and  women  is  altogether 
inelegant.  The  old  Spanish  dress  was  more  convenient  and 
very  graceful. 

*  We  are  now  in  private  lodgings,  for  which  we  pay  twenty- 
four  reals  a  day.  The  rooms  are  painted  in  the  theatrical 
taste  of  the  country,  and  would  be  cheerful  if  we  had  but 
a  fire-place.  You  will  hardly  believe  that,  though  this  place 
is  very  cold  in  winter,  the  Spanish  landlords  will  not  suffer  a 
chimney  to  be  built  in  their  houses !  They  have  a  proverb  to 
express  the  calmness  and  keenness  of  the  air. — "  1  he  wind  will 
not  blow  out  a  candle,  but  it  will  kill  a  man."  I  have  heard 
that  persons  who  incautiously  exposed  themselves  to  the  wind 
before  they  were  completely  dressed,  have  been  deprived  of 
the  use  of  their  limbs. 
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<  This  is  an  unpleasant  town ;  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
extravagantly  dear ;  and  the  comforts  are  not  to  be  procured. 
I  hear  from  one  who  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  people,  " 
that  "there  is  neither  friendship,  affection,  or  virtue  among 
them  !"  A  woman  of  rank,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
has  been  living  at  the  hotel  with  another  man  !  and  yet  she  is 
received  into  every  company.  I  ought  to  add  she  is  not  a 
Spaniard,  but  in  England  adultery  meets  the  infamy  it  deserves. 

*  The  king  set  oft'  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  on  Monday 
last;  his  retinue  on  this  journey  consists  of  seven  thousand 
persons ;  and  so  vain  is  his  most  Catholic  majesty  of  this  pa- 
rade, that  he  has  actually  had  a  list  of  his  attendants  printed 
on  a  paper  larger  than  any  map  or  chart  you  ever  saw,  and 
given  to  all  the  grandees  in  favour.  We  were  in  hopes  of 
securing  a  carriage  through  the  marquis  Yrandas's  interest. 
The  intelligence  he  gives  us  is  very  unfavourable  to  men  who 
arc  in  haste.  The  court  will  not  be  less  than  fifteen  days  on 
the  road  with  us ;  no  intei-est  can  secure  us  a  carriage ;  and  if 
we  can  get  one  to  set  out,  it  will  probably  be  taken  from  us  on 
the  way  by  some  of  their  retinue;  and  there  is  no  accommoda- 
tion at  the  posadas,  for,  independant  of  the  common  attendants, 
six  hundred  people  of  rank  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open  air 
the  first  night ;  nor  can  we  go  a  different  road  without  doubling 
the  distance ;  for  were  we  to  attempt  to  enter  Portugal  by  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  the  province  of  Tras  us  Montes,  if  the  rains  which 
are  daily  expected  shoidd  overtake  us,  the  mountain  torrents 
would  be  impassable. 

'  Mambrino's  account  of  the  cat-eating  is  confirmed :  1  was 
playing  with  one  last  night,  and  the  lady  told  me  she  was 
obliged  to  confine  her  in  the  house  ies',  the  neighbours  should 
steal  and  eat  her. 

'  While  we  were  at  the  })alace,  the  king  sent  home  a  cart 
load  of  horns  to  ornament  it.  A  singular  ornament,  when 
the  shameless  conduct  of  his  Avife  is  the  topic  of  general  cen- 
sure. Malespini,  the  circumnavigator  (whose  honourable 
hoast  is  that  he  has  done  no  evil  on  his  voyage)  has  been  im- 
prisoned about  six  weeks  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a 
French  book  exjwsing  the  private  life  of  die  queen.     What 
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must  that  wonmn  be  who  is  detested  for  her  depravity  in  a 
metropolis  where  the  Cortejo  system  is  so  universal  ?  About 
two  years  ago  the  washerwomen  of  Madrid  were  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  sedition,  and  they  insulted  her  majesty  in  the 
streets — "  You  are  wasting  your  money  upon  your  finery  and 
your  gallants — while  we  are  in  want  of  bread  r 

*  When  it  is  said  that  this  metropolis  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  all  its  advantages  are  eninnerated :  except  when 
swollen  by  the  mouiilaiu  snows  the  Manzanares  is  so  shallow 
tliat  if  a  cockle  should  attempt  to  navigate  it,  he  must  inevi. 
tably  run  aground.  In  summer  the  heat  is  intolerable,  in 
winter  the  cold  is  very  severe ;  for  the  soil  round  the  city  pro- 
duces nitre  in  great  abundance,  and  t^je  Guadarama  moun- 
tains arc  covered  with  snow ;  so  that  you  have  the  agreeable 
alternative  of  being  starved  for  want  of  a  fire,  or  suffocated  l)v 
tlje  fumes  of  charcoal.  'I'he  floors  here  are  all  covered  with 
matting,  and  the  matting  is  prodigiously  populous  in  fleas. 

^  Mondatj  Wth.]  '  Last  night  I  was  at  a  Fiesta  c' ^^  Novillos, 
a  bullock  fight,  at  wliicli  about  fifteen  thousand  persons  were 
assembled,  many  of  them  women,  and  indeed  more  women  of 
apparent  rank  than  I  had  seen  either  at  the  theatre  or  the 
opera.  In  this  very  rational  recreation,  the  bullocks  are  only 
teazed,  and  as  their  horns  are  tipped  the  men  only  get  bruised. 
A  bullock  was  led  into  the  area,  and  the  heroes  amused  them- 
selves  by  provoking  him,  then  running  away  and  leaping  over 
the  boundary.  But  the  two  principal  heroes  were  each  of  them 
in  a  basket  which  came  up  to  his  shoulders,  this  he  could  lift 
up  from  the  ground,  and  move  along  in  it  towards  the  bull, 
then  he  sticks  a  dart  in  the  bull,  and  pops  down  in  the  basket 
which  the  beasts  knock  down,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  fifteen 
thousand  spectators  !  Once  he  tossed  the  man  in  the  basket, 
and  once  put  his  horns  in  at  one  end  and  drove  him  out  at  the 
other.  When  one  bull  was  done  with,  some  tame  cattle  were 
driven  in,  and  he  followed  them  out.  Four  were  thus  suces- 
sively  teazed,  but  a  more  barbarous  sport  followed.  A  wild 
boar  was  turned  in  to  be  baited.  Most  of  the  dogs  were  afraid 
to  attack  so  formidable  an  enemy,  and  the  few  who  had  courage 
or  folly  enough  were  dreadfully  mangled  by  his  tusks.     His 
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boar^hip  remained  unhurt,  and  after  maiming  every  dog  who 
attacked  him,  was  suffered  to  go  to  his  den.  The  remainder 
of  the  entertainment  consisted  in  turning  in  bullocks  one  at 
a  time  among  the  mob.  They  provoked  the  beast,  and  the 
beast  bruised  them ;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  advantage 
lay  on  the  side  of  the  most  respectable  brute. 

'All  the  children  here  have  their  hair  tied.  The  children 
are  men  in  their  dress,  and  the  men  children  in  their  under- 
standing. The  waistcoats  are  generally  laced  before  instead  of 
being  fastened  with  buttons.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  sleeves  of  the  coat  lace  on,  and  there  are  two  openings 
left,  one  at  the  ellM>w  and  one  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  within. 
We  have  frequently  seen  undressed  skins  used  as  sandals.  In 
Leon  the  soles  of  the  shoes  are  wood,  and.  the  upper  leathers 
made  of  Jhemp. 

*  'J'o-morrow  morning  we  leave  Madrid ;  tlie  court  has  now 
preceded  us  ten  days ;  they  have  eat  every  thing  before  them, 
;ind  we  ought  to  wait  for  a  new  generation  of  fowls  and  turkies. 
A  journey  in  Spain  is  never  an  agreeable  imdertaking  to  look 
on  to ;  but  however  we  begin  to  know  the  value  of  bad  beds 
and  bad  provisions,  when  we  are  in  danger  of  getting  none. 
His  niajesty  travels  fast :  three  of  his  guards  have  been  killed, 
ami  four  seriously  hurt,  by  galloping  before  his  coach.  They 
suffered  less  during  the  war. 

'  I  must  not  forget  to  give  you  a  curious  proof  of  Spanish 
ingenuity.  There  is  a  fire-place  in  one  of  the  apartments  of 
the  Eiiglish  amlmssador ;  he  had  ordered  the  chimney  to  be 
swept,  and  coming  into  the  room  found  three  masons,  with 
pick-axes,  &c.  preparing  to  make  a  hole  in  the  wall ! 

*  Wednesday^  Jaiu  13.]  •  At  eight  o'clock  yesterday  morn- 
ing we  made  our  escape  from  Madrid,  and  repassed  the  bridge 
of  Segovia.  ^Ve  travel  in  a  calessa  with  two  mules ;  a  carriage 
of  the  same  kind,  thotigh  mf»re  elegant  in  name  and  less  so  in 
appearance  than  an  English  buggey.  Our  larder  consists  of  a 
large  undressed  loin  of  jxirk,  two  han)s,  and  a  quieso  de  puerco, 
or  pork  cheese,  which  is  tolerable  brawn.  As  we  follow  the 
royal  familv  so  close,  we  were  in  expectation  of  excellent  roads, 
but  tho"'  the  roads  were  smoothed  for  them,  the  multitudes  of 
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their  retinue  have  made  them  infinitely  worse  than  they  were 
before.  Two  leagues  and  a  half  from  Madrid  is  Mostoles. 
Here  we  took  a  cold  dinner,  and  I  visited  the  church,  which 
Duten  speaks  of  as  remarkably  elegant.  It  well  repaid  my 
visit ;  but  the  most  remarkable  things  there  were  four  mirrors, 
each  with  a  figure  of  some  heathen  deity  ground  on  it.  I 
thought  Diana  and  Mercury  odd  personages  to  be  pictured  in 
a  Catholic  chapel. 

*  The  house  at  Valmojiido  is  very  miserable ;  they  had 
neither  a  cloth  to  wipe  our  hands,  or  a  blanket  to  cover  us. 
The  woman  appeared  at  least  seventy.  She  told  us  she  was 
but  eight  and  forty,  but  added  that  she  had  much  trouble  in 
her  time,  "  mvcho  trnhnjn  r 

'  We  passed  through  Santa  Olalla,  and  mude  our  halt 
for  the  night  at  the  village  of  Bravo,  after  a  journey  of  eight 
leagues.  We  are  now  going  to  sit  down  to  pork  chops  and 
fried  onions,  a  pretty  ctK)l  supper !  but  supper  is  our  grand 
meal.  A  cup  of  chocolate  by  lamp-light  is  but  a  comfortless 
breakfast,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  we  make  our  halt  as 
short  as  possible,  in  order  to  get  in  early  in  the  evening.  'J'lic 
want  of  vegetables  is  a  serious  evil.  Our  food  is  very  heating, 
and  this  with  the  fatigue  of  travelling  occasions  a  feverish  thirst 
at  night 

*  We  are  obliged  to  superintend  the  cooking  ourselves,  or 
these  people  would  scorch  the  meat  to  a  cinder.  Some  person 
asked  Mambrino  at  Madrid,  how  he  lived  upon  the  road.?* 
He  replied,  "  Very  well,  but  the  cavaliers  cat  their  meat 
almost  raw."" 

'  I  was  curious  enough  to  measure  at  what  height  from  the 
ground  they  had  hung  their  looking  glasses  here:  it  was  nine 
feet,  and  as  all  that  I  have  yet  seen  aro  hung  equally  high,  we 
may  acquit  the  Spanish  women  of  vanity.  In  a  chiu'ch  porch 
here  is  a  large  pictui'e  of  St.  Christopher,  carrving  Christ  over 
the  water,  and  a  bishop  is  waiting  to  receive  him  on  the  bank. 
This  legend  reminds  me  of  what  1  heard  of  ilio  j)resent  Vm^ 
of  Spain  at  Madrid :  whenever  he  liears  tlii.<  Devil  men- 
tioned, h<.'  is  so  terrified  that  hiMros'^e-  hiniself  rJiid  si\s  hi^ 
oravers 
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•  There  arc  no  candles  in  this  country.  A  piece  of  cane  cut 
with  holes  through  it,  is  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  I'roui 
one  of  these  holes  tlie  lamp  is  hung  bv  a  h(W)k.  We  liave  seen 
uo  l)olster  since  we  left  England,  and  alas !  we  have  now  bade 
adieu  to  the  laud  of  blankets  ! 

♦  The  pepi)er  of  all  this  country  is  red.  Apollyon  could 
not  find  a  better  kind  of  nutmeg  tor  a  cool  tankard  of  aqua- 
fortis. 

^ Saturdai/.]  '  We  are  now  following  the  court  closely,  and 
never  did  1  witness  u  more  melancholy  scene  of  devastation  ! 
His  most  Catholic  majesty  travels  lilie  the  king  of  the  gypsies: 
his  retinue  strip  the  country,  without  paying  for  any  thing, 
sleep  in  the  woods,  and  burn  down  the  trees.  We  found 
many  of  them  yet  biu'ning :  the  hollow  of  a  fine  old  cork-tree 
served  as  a  fire-place.  The  neighbouring  trees  were  destroyed 
for  fuel,  and  were  a  brisk  wind  even  now  to  spring  up,  the 
forest  might  be  in  flames.  Mules,  and  horses,  and  asses  lie 
dead  along  the  road,  and  though  they  do  not  cry  aloud  in  our 
ears  against  the  barbarity  of  thus  destroying  them  by  excessive 
fatigue,  yet  they  address  themselves  strongly  to  another  sense. 
The  king  is  very  fonil  ot'  inscriptions.  Not  a  ditch  along  the 
road  has  been  bridged  without  an  inscription  beginning, 
'''  Reinando  Carlos  IV.""  I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  indulge 
in  a  placard  upon  one  of  the  nuitilated  old  trees. 

'  Leaving  the  forest  we  entered  upon  a  swampy  plain,  where, 
as  Dutens  says,  the  road  became  truly  detestable.  It  is  a  stage 
of  three  hours  and  a  half  to  Almaraz,  a  singular  little  town, 
where  the  houses  seem  built  for  pigmies  and  the  church  for 
Patagonians.  Less  than  a  league  distant  runs  the  Tagus, 
crossed  by  a  noble  bridge  of  two  arches.  On  the  bridge  are 
the  remains  of  a  house ;  all  we  can  read  of  the  inscription  told 
us  it  was  made  by  the  city  of  Plasencia,  under  Charles  V. 

'  This  is  a  very  large  house  with  very  vile  accommodations. 
The  covered  space  thro'  which  we  enter,  where  the  calessa 
Btands,  and  where  the  carriers  sleep  amtmg  their  baggage,  is 
seventy  feet  by  twenty-tive.  My  bedstead  is  supported  by 
sticks  from  which  the  bark  has  never  been  stripped.  The 
beds  are  bad,  and  the  court  have  dirtied  all  the  linen.     Here 
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is  a  print  of'  St.  lugo  on  horsebock,  most  apostolically  cleaving 
down  a  Turk.' 

Our  travellers  pnxM^eded,  and  Mr.  Suuthey  remarks,  whui 
they  *  entered  the  village  Puerto  de  Santa  Cruz,  where  we 
dined,  the  people  cauie  round  us  to  know  if  we  were  the  cava- 
liers come  to  pay  the  king's  debts.  Here  we  bought  a  very 
favourite  and  indeed  u  very  excellent  dish  of  the  Spaniards; 
it  is  lean  pork  highly  seasoned  with  garlic,  and  steeped  in  red 
wine. 

*  If  the  king  of  Spain  have  one  solitary  spark  of  sense  glim, 
niering  in  the  dark  lan(ern  of  his  head,  ho  must  be  seriously 
grieved  to  beliold  the  wretched  state  of  his  dominions.  Fancy 
cannot  conceive  a  more  delightful  climate.  Here  is  wine  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  man,  corn  to  support  bin,  and  oil  to 
make  him  of  a  cheerful  countenance. 

*  We  travel  leagues  without  seeing  a  village,  and  when  we 
find  one,  it  consists  of  such  sties  as  are  iit  only  for  the  pig  part 
of  the  family.  As  for  the  towns  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an 
Englishman  ideas  of  their  extreme  })ovcrty  and  wretchedness. 
You  may  conceive  the  state  of  the  kingdom  by  this  circum- 
stance,  we  have  now  travelled  six  himdred  miles  without  ever 
seeing  one  new  house  or  one  single  one. 

^  Tuesday  19.]  '  We  slept  at  Miajadas  last  night;  here  as 
usual  we  were  entertained  with  complaints  of  the  court.  The 
girl  t(Jd  us  tliat  the  king's  train  had  broken  five  glasses  in  one 
evening.  "  And  did  they  pay  for  them .''"  "  Pay  for  them ! 
the  cursed  gang!  not  a  maravedi.*' — The  room  we  were  in 
was  arched  like  a  cellar,  and  we  descended  two  steps  to  enter 
it:  it  was  so  damp  that  I  concluded  any  vermin  that  luid 
accidentally  dropt  there  nuist  have  caught  cold  and  died  of  an 
asthma.     I  was  lamentably  mistake). 

*  I  wish  some  sudden  business  would  recall  the  king  imme- 
diately to  Madrid,  that  he  might  find  what  kind  of  roads  his 
subjects  were  obliged  to  travel,  every  august  bone  in  his  body 
would  ache  before  he  got  lialf  way.  They  were  levelled  for 
his  journey,  and  every  person  obliged  to  whitewash  the  front 
of  his  house,  that  his  majesty  -might  witness  the  cleanliness  of 
hia  subjects .' 
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*  The  marquis  de  Conquista  passed  us  on  the  road,  escort- 
ing the  cainjiressa  of  the  queen  to  the  court,  a  beautiful  woman 
who  had  been  detained  by  indisposition  at  his  seat  near  Trux- 
illu.  Two  men  rode  by  the  coacii  singing  to  her  as  she  went 
along.  This  made  the  road  cheerful  aiid  agreeable,  but  alas  ! 
we  suffered  for  it  at  night ! 

'■  Descended  from  Lobon  we  skirted  the  plain  for  two  leagues 
to  Taluveruela,  a  large  and  miserable  place-  Here  the  marquis 
had  pre-occupied  the  house,  and  we  could  only  procure  a  most 
deplorable  room,  with  a  hole  above  the  roof  to  admit  light  as  if 
up  a  chimney.  It  was  long  before  we  could  procure  chturs 
or  table.  Here  we  dressed  ourselves  to  pass  the  courts  and 
custom-houses  to-morrow,  and  a  most  curious  scene  did  our 
dressing-room  exhibit ;  it  was  not  possible  to  procure  a  look- 
ing-glass to  i^ave  by  !  They  spread  beds  lor  us  on  mats 
upon  the  floor.  The  roof  was  ol'  cane,  and  the  rats  running 
over  it  in  the  night  shook  down  the  dirt  on  our  heads.  I 
lay  awake  the  whole  night  killing  the  musquitoes  as  they 
settled  on  my  face,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  bed  enter- 
tained themselves  so  merrily  at  my  expence,  that  Sangrado 
himself  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  bleeding  which  I 
underwent. 

'  We  travelled  two  leagues  over  a  flat  and  unpleasant  coun- 
try, which,  C'olmenar  says,  is  sometimes  so  infested  by  grass- 
hoppers that  the  king  is  obliged  to  send  a  body  of  men  to 
burn  them.  Badajos,  the  frontier  town,  then  appeared  at  the 
distance  of  a  league,  with  its  fort ;  and  three  leagues  beyond, 
the  Portuguese  town  of  Elvas,  and  fort  La  Lippe.  A  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  is  encamped  under  the  walls :  the  men  indeed 
are  in  tents,  but  the  horses  have  no  shelter ;  and  the  rains  are 
daily  expected.  At  every  gate  of  the  fortifications  we  were 
examined,  and  delay  to  us  was  not  only  unpleasant  but 
dangerous,  lest  the  calessa  should  be  embargoed.  We  drove 
to  the  custtMJi-house,  and  if  ever  I  were  to  write  a  mock  heroic 
descent  to  the  infi»rnal  regions,  I  would  not  forget  to  make  the 
adventurer  pass  through  one  of  tht^jse  agreeable  establishments. 
There  is  a  heavy  aiid  oppressive  duty  laid  on  money  here ;  a 
traveller  will  of  course  carry  as  little  Spanish  gold  into  Portu- 
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gal  as  possiMf,  for  it  i^  of  no  use  to  him  on  the  road,  ami  he 
w\\\  lose  tliirty  per  cent,  hy  the  exehunge. 

*■  About  a  lea<^U(>  beyond  runs  a  rivulet  that  Heparates  the 
two  I;iiiji<lonis.  The  royal  tent  ol"  Portugal  is  pitched  on  the 
hanky  anti  a  wcHtdiii  hridf^e  built  lor  the  meeting  exactly  where 
carriages  used  to  ford  the  stream.  Hut  vuljfar  wheels  must  not 
profane  the  bridjre  which  shall  be  trod  by  the  august  hoofs  of 
their  sacred  majesties  horst  s !  and  we  were  obliged  to  pass  the 
water  where  it  wax  so  deep  as  to  wet  our  baggage. 

*  Here  all  was  gaiety,  and  ghid  to  have  cseaped  from  Spain, 
we  part<K)k  ol  the  gaiety  of  the  scene.  Uooths  were  erected: 
tjic  courtiers  passing  from  one  town  to  the  other,  and  crowds 
from  both  thronging  to  see  the  royal  tent.  Yet  even  here 
when  the  two  courts  are  about  to  meet  on  such  very  uncoiiu 
mon  terms  of  friendship,  the  national  prejudices  are  evident. 
Manuel  bought  some  oranges  for  us;  he  was  within  ten  yards 
of  Spain,  and  you  may  conceive  his  astonishment  when  they 
abused  him  for  being  a  Spaniard. 

'  Our  hurry  at  Ikdajos  allowed  us  no  time  to  dine :  here  we 
fell  to  our  brawji  and  bread  and  cheese,  with  the  comfortable 
feeling  of  being  near  home.  My  uncle  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  a  Portuguese  oHicer  who  wished  hiirself  a  general 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  no  quarter  to  the 
French :  *'  Cruel  dogs,  said  he,  to  make  war  upon  the 
church  !  liOok  at  this  bridge,  he  cried,  each  nation  built  half, 
but  I  need  not  tell  you  which  half  the  Portuguese  built :  they 
do  every  thing  well !  so  strong — so  durable !  it  will  last  for 
ever  !  As  for  the  Spanish  part  (and  he  lifted  up  his  eyebrows 
as  he  spoke)  liu'  first  rain  ^vill  swt  ep  it  away  !"  The  Spaniards 
are  not  inferior  in  rhodomontade  and  national  prejudices;  one 
of  them  after  passing  through  the  tent,  which  contains  a  suite 
of  eight  handsome  rooms,  beside  the  bed-ciiambers,  turned 
round  witli  a  sneer,  "  We  have  better  apartments  for  the  pigs 
in  Spain  !"     No  passion  makes  a  man  a  liar  so  easily  as  vanity, 

* Fridaj/.]  'Colonel  M.  an  Englishman  in  the  Portuguese 
service,  procured  Uh  "  pwm  in  the  house  where  he  himself 
lodged  at  Elvas,  ni-d  '  •?  enyjyed  the  novelty  of  tea  and  toast 
and    butter.      Soine   of  the  Portuguese  nobility  dropped  in 
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t]ii«  evening.  The  convorsntlon  tunu'd  upon  the  Spanish  court, 
anil  it  was  roinarked  that  thi-  ijui-cn  of  Spain  had  htu  C'(»rtcjo 
with  her.  Yes,  it  was  ivplit'd,  and  a  n'rtiin  nohh"  family  ac- 
coinpanies  the  court,  becuui^c  ytiu  know  the  king  cutlfiot  do 
without  ft  wife. 

♦  Tltti  night  was  very  teinpi'stuous;  the  d<M>rs  ami  windows 
were  hkc  Mr.  Shandy's,  and  chittered  v.itli  the  wind.  We 
breakfasted  early,  and  left  Mlvas  in  a  wet  n)()rnin<f  Fort  I.a 
Lippe,  which  is  deonied  niipre/rnahle,  lies  on  a  hi<;h  hill,  to  the 
ripht.  Wt!  passed  under  u  ve;  v  fine  a(piedurt  of  un\r  rows  of 
arcMes.  The  country  '  '..•oiti fully  varied,  hut  we  were 
obliged  to  let  down  He  uprun  oi  the  calessa,  and  could  only 
walk  between  the  st<>.in- 

'  If  An  !xa^">t.( ;  had  ti'iivelled  the  two  leagues  I'roni  this 
place  to  KsUtinos,  he  would  have  thoii<>ht  pounding  in  a 
mortar  lomforlahle  by  comparison.  'I'he  best  apartment  here 
is  (Kcnpicd,  and  we  are  in  a  lumber  rooni,  where  an  old  chest 
serves  us  as  a  table.  There  is  a  picture  here  of  a  sick  man  in 
bed  and  the  \  ir^in  in  the  air  ))rayin<^  for  him.  The  inscription 
says  that  (MU*  lady  saved  the  liJ'e  of  Antonio  Sardinho,  in  17(>1. 

'  The  I'ortugjiesi'  i-^laiagems  are  ))erhaps  better  tlian  tiie 
Spanish  jKisadas.  'J'he  beds  here,  instead  of  being  made  on 
bedsteads,  are  placed  on  a  kind  of  stair  or  ])latforni  raised 
abont  eight  inches  Irom  the  Hoor.  We  have  seen  no  can- 
dles since  we  left  Madrid,  but  the  lnin))s  improve  as  we 
approach  Lisbon.  Here  it  has  three  branches  as  usual ;  an 
eye-screen  j)rojects  before  two  of  them,  anti  a  little  extinguisher, 
a  pointed  instrument  to  raise  the  wick,  and  a  small  pincers  to 
prune  it,  all  of  brass,  are  suspended  by  brazen  chains  between 
the  brandies. 

'Here  we  witnessed  the  whole  prxuess  of  dressing  Joze''s 
■  The  '  was  placed  either  above,  below,  by  the  side 
ji,  Kii-  in  the  fire :  to  know  when  it  was  done  they  crack'd  the 
joints.''  tliey  then  laid  it  bv  till  it  cooled,  then  tore  it  piece- 
meal with  their  fingers,  and  fried  it  witli  onions,  and  garlic, 
und  oil. 

'They  say  turnspits  run  away  Mlunevcr  they  hear  the  word 
wheel,  and  1  believe  I  shall  s()t>n  have  the  sjuue  antipathy. 
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We  left  Montemor  after  dinner  merrily,  in  expectation  of 
reaching  Aldea  Gallega  to-morrow  night.  It  was  a  bad  sign  to 
to  stop  half  an  hour  while  the  calesscro  tied  the  spokes  together ; 
however  we  might  certainly  have  safely  reached  the  end  of  the 
stage  with  care.  I  have  long  been  in  doubt  which  is  the  more 
obstinate  beast,  the  old  uiule  or  the  old  muleteer — the  four- 
legged  one  is  the  more  rational.  Jo/e,  as  usual,  left  the  beasts 
to  their  own  guidance,  and  tiie  grey  nude,  as  usual,  chose  a 
dry  path  for  himself;  this  path  unluckily  lay  down  the  bank, 
and  the  crazy  wheel  gave  way.  The  old  gentlemen  who  had 
very  quietly  siiffered  the  mule  to  do  this  mischief,  now  threw 
his  hat  upon  the  groiuid,  and  was  guilty  of  heresy,  in  assert- 
ing the  mule  had  a  soul ;  that  he  might  commit  blasphemy  by 
assigning  it  over  to  the  everlasting  care  of  three  hundred  devils. 
Alas !  we  were  upon  a  wide  heath,  and  not  one  solitary  imp 
appeared  to  help  us.  Here  my  uncle  and  I  passed  no  very 
agreeable  tete-a-tete  from  five  till  seven,  in  a  dark  cloudy 
evening,  till  the  calessero  returned  with  two  men  and  a  cart- 
wheel,  with  which  we  contrived  to  go  back  two  miles  to  the 
Ventas  Silveyras,  the  most  filthy  and  miserable  hovel  to  which 
our  ill  fortune  has  yet  conducted  us. 

'  At  Ventas  Silveyras  as  usual  we  met  no  blankets ;  and  as 
they  were  likewise  without  sheets,  we  of  course  lay  down  in 
our  clothes.  Never  did  I  behold  so  horrible  a  woman  as  the 
hostess  there;  her  face  in  its  happiest  moments  expressed 
sullen  and  brutal  ferocity ;  when  roused  into  anger,  which 
happened  upon  every  slight  occasion  (for  evil  tempers  take 
fire  like  rotten  wood)  it  was  that  of  a  fury  or  a  fiend.  When 
we  asked  what  was  to  pay,  this  woman  enumerated  the  articles 
to  her  husband,  "  they  had  pepi^er,""  she  began — "  they  had 
salt— they  had  onions.'"  Here  we  began  our  protest — "  no 
onions."  "  They  had  pepper,"  said  she  again, — "  they  had 
salt— they  had  the  room — they  had  beds  f  "  Without  sheets 
or  blankets,"  we  added,  "and  they  had  oil." 

'  As  we  sat  by  the  kitchen  fire  this  evening,  a  Pm*tuguese 
chose  to  entertain  us  by  relatini;'  iiis  history.  "  I  was  on 
board  a  ship  wheii  I  was  young,"'  said  he,  "  but  I  quarrelled 
with  another  boy ;  he  struck  me  with  a  stick,  and  I  stabbed 
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him  with  a  penknife,  and  ran  away."  The  man  related  this 
with  the  most  j  .'rf'oct  coolness.  A  great  black-bearded  fellow 
made  our  beds  here — the  ugliest  hound  I  ever  saw  by  way  of 
a  chamber-maid. 

'  A  little  before  we  reached  Aldea  Gallega  is  the  church  of 
Xossa  Senhora  da  Atalaya,  where  we  passed  a  Romeria. 
When  a  foolish  man  or  woman,  or  any  of  their  children  is 
sick,  the  sick  person,  or  the  parent  makes  a  vow,  in  case  of 
recovery,  to  return  thanks  to  the  virgin,  or  whatever  saint  has 
been  called  in  upon  the  occasion,  at  some  church,  and  the 
more  distant  the  church,  the  more  meritorious  is  the  pilgrim- 
age, or  Romeria.  All  their  neighbours  who  are  bigotted  or 
idle  enough  to  accompany  them  join  the  processi(m,  and  they 
collect  the  rabble  from  eyery  village  that  they  pass;  for  the 
expcnces  of  the  w  hole  train  are  paid  by  the  person  who  makes 
the  vow.  The  one  we  passed  consisted  of  eight  covered  carts 
full,  and  above  an  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  on 
horseback,  on  mule-back,  on  ass-back,  and  on  foot.  When- 
ever they  approached  a  town  or  village,  they  announced  their 
iirrival  by  letting  off  rockets.  Bag-pipes  and  drums  preceded 
them,  and  men  and  women,  half  undressed,  danced  before 
them  along  the  road.  Most  of  the  -men  v/ere  drunk,  and 
numy  of  the  women  had  brought  little  infants  upon  this  absurd 
and  licentious  expedition. 

'  The  image  of  our  Lady  of  Atalaya  was  found  on  the  top 
of  a  tree,  which  said  tree  from  that  time  has  distilled  a  balsam 
of  miraculous  niedicinal  powers.  In  September  the  negroes 
have  a  fete  at  this  place  which  is  continued  for  several  days. 

'  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  boat  immediately; 
and  after  a  rough  and  unpleasant  passage  of  two  hours  landed  at 
Lisbon.  I  rejoiced  at  finding  myself  upon  terra  firma,  and  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  awakened  by  an  earthquake  ! 

'  On  my  passage  I  was  tossed  about  by  the  winds  and  waves, 
on  the  road  I  suffered  much  for  want  of  fire,  and  I  arrived  at 
Lisbon  just  in  time  to  hear  the  house  crack  over  my  head  in 
an  earthquake.  This  is  the  seventh  shock  that  has  been  felt 
since  the  first  of  November.  They  had  a  smart  shock  on  the 
17th  of  this  month,  but  the  connoisseurs  in  earthquakes  say. 
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that  this  last,  thoiijjjh  of  shorter  duration,  was  the  most  danger- 
ous, for  this  was  the  perpendicular  shake,  whereas  the  other 
was  the  undulatory  motion.  One  person  whom  I  heard  of 
leapt  out  of  hed.  and  ran  immediately  to  the  stable  to  ride  off. 
Another,  more  considerately,  put  out  a  light  that  was  burning 
in  his  room,  hoc.iuse  (said  he)  the  fire  does  more  mischief  than 
the  earthquake. 

'  A  German  was  invited  by  an  l^inglish  family  here  to  take 
j)ot  luck  for  dinner.  He  would  eat  no  roast  beef,  no  turkey, 
all  the  dishes  passed  him  untouched.  "  I  do  vait  for  dat  ex. 
cellent  pote  loock,"  said  he.  You  are  in  great  danger  of  meet- 
ing with  pot-luck  if  you  walk  these  sti»ets  l)y  night.  Even  if 
you  escape  iwiremc  unction,  announces  another  danger ;  there 
are  an  astonishing  number  of  dogs  here  who  belong  to  nobody 
and  annoy  every  body  :  these  animals  fortunately  devour  grejit 
part  of  what  is  discharged  from  the  windows,  and  no  sooner  do 
they  hear  the  fall  than  they  run  towards  it  from  all  quarters, 
and  will  nearly  throw  down  the  person  who  is  unluckily  in 
their  way.  The  rats,  who  live  aniong  the  old  ruins,  come  to 
partake  of  the  banquet,  for  these  animals  live  tog-ether  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.     Many  of  these  dogs  have  their  ears  erect. 

'  The  filth  of  this  city  is  indeed  astonishing ;  every  thing  is 
thrown  into  the  street ;  and  all  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen,  and 
dead  animals  are  exposed  to  these  scorching  suns.  I  believe 
the.se  Portuguese  would  throw  one  another  out,  and  "leave 
the  dead  to  bury  the  dead,*"  if  it  were  not  the  interest  of  the 
priests  to  prevent  them. 

*  In  wet  weather  the  streets  of  Lisbon  are  very  disagreeable: 
if  you  walk  under  the  houses  you  are  drenched  by  the  water- 
spouts ;  if  you  attempt  the  middle,  there  is  a  torrent ;  would 
you  go  between  the  two,  there  is.  a  dunghill.  When  it  rains 
hard  some  of  the  streets  are  like  rivers :  I  have  seen  the  water 
rushing  down  the  Rua  San  Bcnto  more  than  three  feet  deep. 
AVhile  the  stream  does  not  yet  fill  up  the  way,  some  of  the 
more  considerate  })eople  make  a  kind  of  bridge  over  it,  by 
placing  a  })lank  on  two  blocks  or  barrels :  and  at  the  most 
frequent  crc^ssings  the  Gallegos  stand  to  carry  people  across; 
but  .sometimes  this  is  impossible,  the  tide  rushes  with  such 
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force  that  no  person  can  stem  it.  Carriages  have  been  over- 
turned by  it  in  the  Rua  San  Bento,  whic^i  collects  the  rain 
i'wm  several  hills,  and  it  is  not  long  since  a  woman  was 
drowned  there. 

'  A  man  of  well  cultivated  mind  will  seldom  find  a  woman 
equal  to  him  while  the  present  execrable  system  of  female 
education  prevails;  however  if  he  docs  not  find  equality  he 
can  make  it :  woman  is  a  )nore  teachable  animal  than  man : 
but  when  the  man  is  inferior  to  his  wife,  ignorance,  conceit, 
aud  obstinacy,  form  an  indjyiftibltj. trinity  iu  unity,  which  will 
for  ever  prevent  his  improvement. 

'  Kvcry  person  here  is  musical :  but  it  is  the  mere  mecha- 
nism of  music  that  they  cultivate,  which  the  Spartans  so  wisely 
condenmed  in  Timotheus.  Your  musical  amateurs  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  accurate  with  their  ears  and  nimble  with  their 
fingers,  but  there  is  no  harmony  in  their  hearts.  They  are 
in  raptures  at  the  unmeaning  and  unmanly  quavers  of  the 
Italian,  but  they  feel  not  tlie  sad  and  simple  ballad  strains 
where  sense  and  sound  are  united.  "  Music,""  said  Owen 
Ffltham,  **  being  but  a  sound,  only  works  on  the  mind  for 
the  present,  and  leaves  it  not  reclaimed  but  rapt  for  a  while, 
and  then  it  returns,  forgetting  the  only  ear-deep  warbles.'''' 

*  Almost  every  man  in  Spain  smokes ;  the  Portuguese  never 
smoke,  but  most  of  them  take  snuff.*  None  of  the  Spaniards 
w\\\  use  a  wheel-barrow,  none  of  the-  Portuguese  carry  a  bur- 
then :  the  one  says  it  is  only  fit  for  beasts  to  draw  carriages, 
the  other  that  it  is  only  fit  lor  beasts  to  carry  burthens.  All 
the  porters  in  Lisbon  are  Gallegos,  an  industrious  and  honest 
race,  despised  by  both  nations  for  the  very  quahties  that 
render  them  respectable.  When  my  uncle  lived  at  Porto,  he 
wanted  his  servant  to  carry  a  small  box  to  the  next  house; 
the  man  said  he  wi^s  a  Portuguese,  not  a  beast ;  and  actually 
walked  a  mile  for  a  Gailego  to  carry  the  box. 

•  If  you  walk  the  streets  of  Jisbon  by  night,  it  is  not  only 
necessaJT  to  kiiow  the  way,  but  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  windingi^  of  the  little  channel  that  runs  between  the  shoals 
and  mud  banks.  There  are  no  public  lamps  hghtcd  except 
bet'ori'  the  image  of  a  siiint ;   and  if  you  have  a  flambeau 
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carried  before  you,  you  are  sometimes  pelted  by  persons  uho 
do  not  wish  to  be  seen.  I  know  an  Englishman  who  has  been 
thus  obliged  to  extinguish  his  light. 

'  One  of  the  English  residents  found  the  lamp  at  his  door  so 
frequently  broken,  that  at  last  he  placed  a  saint  behind  it; 
the  remedy  was  efficacious,  and  it  has  remained  safely  from 
that  time  under  the  same  protection.  It  is  pleasant  to  meet 
with  one  of  these  cnrii>htcned  i)ersonages,  for  they  are  indeed 
lights  shining  in  darkness. 

*  But  the  streets  of  Lisbon  are  infested  by  another  nuisance 
more  intolerable  than  the  nightly  darkness,  or  their  eternal 
dirt,  the  beggars.  I  iicNcr  saw  so  Jiorrible  a  number  of 
wretches  made  tnonstrous  by  nature,  or  still  more  monstrous 
by  the  dreadful  diseases  that  their  own  vices  have  contracted. 
You  cannot  pass  a  street  without  being  sickened  by  some 
huge  tumor,  some  nilshapen  member,  or  uncovered  wound, 
carefully  exposed  to  the  public  eye.  These  peoj)le  shouki  not 
be  suffered  to  mangle  the  feelings  and  insult  the  decency  of 
the  passenger  :  if  they  will  not  accept  the  relief  of  the  hospital, 
they  should  be  compelled  to  endure  the  restraint  of  the  prison. 

'  This  city  is  supplied  only  from  hand  to  mouth ;  in  bad 
weather  when  the  boats  cannot  pass  from  Alentego,  the  mar- 
kets are  destitute ;  a  few  days  ago  there  was  no  fuel  to  be  pro- 
cured. The  provisions  here  are  in  general  good,  and  of  late 
years  they  have  introduced  the  culture  of  several  1^'iiglisli 
vefjetables.  It  is  not  twentv  years  since  a  cauliflower  wa^  a 
pretty  present  from  England,  and  the  person  who  received  ii 
made  a  feast;  it  is  now  one  of  tlie  best  productions  of  the 
Portuguese  garden.  The  potatoe  does  not  succeed  here, 
Mutton  is  the  worst  meat  they  have;  a  leff  of  nnittfjn  is  a 
very  agreeable  present  fronj  Falmouth,  but  the  other  j)a.s. 
sengers  generally  conspire  against  it,  sunnncMi  a  court  martial 
on  false  suspicions,  produce  the  accused,  whose  apjX'araiiir 
produces  a  sentence  of  condemnation. 

'Every  kind  of  vermin  that  exists  to  punish  the  iiasfir.e.ss 
and  indolence  of  men,  multiplies  in  the  heat  and  dirt  oi 
Lisbon.  Erom  the  worst  and  most  offensive  of  there,  clean- 
liness may  preserve  the  English  resident;  but  Apollo  might 
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have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of"  lleaitig  Marsyas  if  lie  had 
condemned  him  to  walk  these  streets !  The  musquitoe  is  a 
more  formidable  enemy ;  if  you  read  at  night  in  summer,  it 
is  necessary  to  wear  boots,  'i'he  scolopendra  is  not  uncom- 
monly found  here,  and  snakes  are  frequently  seen  in  the 
bed-chambei-.  I  know  a  laily  who  after  searching  a  long  time 
for  one  that  had  been  discovered  in  her  apartment,  seen  the 
reptile  wreathed  round  the  serpentine  fluting  of  the  bc^d-post. 

'  Lisbon  is  likewise  infested  by  a  very  small  species  of  red 
ant  that  swarm  over  every  thing  sweet ;  the  Portuguese 
remedy  is  to  send  for  a  priest  and  exorcise  them.  The  super- 
stit'.on  of  this  people  in  an  age  of  incredulity  is  astonishing: 
about  sixteen  years  ago  one  of  the  royal  musicians  here  died 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity ;  though  if  the  b(Kly  of  the  dead 
gentleman  did  emit  a  delightful  fragrance,  it  is  more  than  any 
of  his  living  ccuntrymen  do.  AVhen  the  image  of  the  virgin 
Mary  is  carrietl  through  the  streets,  some  of  the  devout  think 
they  catch  her  eyes,  and  exclaim  in  rapture,  "Oh  !  she  looked 
at  nie — the  blessed  virgin  looked  at  me  !" 

'We  had  a  little  snow  on  the  f,'9th  of  February.     A  Por- 
tuguese clerk,   who  was  going  oul  on  business  when  it  began, 
refused  to  leave  the  coiinting-honse,  because  he  did  not  under- 
sta;.(!  that  kind  of  weather.      It  is  I'ourleen  years  since  the  last 
snow  fell  at  I/isbon.     Dr.  IL  was  in  his  chaise  when  it  began, 
the  driver  leapt  off:  you  may  get  home  how  you  can,  said  he, 
as  for  my  part  I  must  make  the  best  use  I  can  of  the  little 
time  this  vorld  will  last,  and  away  he  ran  into  the  next  church. 
'One  of  the  Irisli  priests  here  j)reache(l  a  sermon  in  English 
a  few  days  ago :  it  was  extem[)ore,  and  like  most  extempore 
sermons,  consisted  of  a  little  meaning  exj^ressed  in  every  jhjs- 
sible  variety  of  indifferent  language.      In  the  middle  of  his 
discourse. the  orator  knelt  down,  the  congregation  knelt  with 
liini,  and  he  besought  St.   l^atrick  to  inspire  him;  but  alas! 
either  he  was  talking  or  sleej)ing,  or  ])eradventure  St.  Patrick 
was  in  Ireland,  for  the  .sermon  went  t)n  as  stu|)idly  as  l>efore< 
'  When  I  first  found  myself  in  a  land  of  strangers  whose 
conversation  ])resented  nolhing  to  me  but  a  confusion  of  un- 
intelligible sounds,   I  was  frequently  ttunpted  to  execrate  the 
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builders  of  Babel.  The  very  dogs  could  not  understand 
English:  if  I  said  ^^ poor  fclloxv^''  the  four  legged  Spaniard 
growled  at  ine ;  if  I  whistled,  even  that  was  a  foreign  language, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  address  the  cat  in  Spanish,  for  Mlz  knew 
not  the  meaning  of  Puss.  I  now  can  read  the  two  languages 
with  ease,  and  cull  for  the  common  necessaries;  all  beyond 
tliis  is  of  little  conse((ucncc  to  nie :  but  I  have  learnt  to 
converse  with  the  cats  and  dogs,  always  my  favourite  com- 
panions, for  I  love  the  honesty  of  the  one  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  other. 

'  This  country  is  supplied  with  corn  from  Barbary ;  and 
that  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  the  farmers  do  not  find  it  worth 
their  while  to  bring  their  grain  to  market.  I  am  informed 
that  the  harvest  of  last  year  is  not  yet  begun  upon.  They 
cannot  grind  the  Barbary  corn  in  England :  it  is  extremely 
hard,  and  the  force  and  velocity  of  English  mills  reduce  the 
husk  as  well  as  the  grain  to  powder.  They  apprehended  that 
the  fault  lay  in  the  grindstones,  and  accordingly  sent  for  some 
from  Lisbon ;  but  the  advice  wjiicli  they  received  at  the  same 
time  was  of  more  importance ; — it  was  to  damp  the  corn  before 
they  ground  it,  and  thus  the  bran  would  be  prevented  from 
pulverizing. 

'  A  Moor  of  distinction,  who  is  now  ii)  I^isbon,  was  lately 
struck  with  the  beauty  ol'  an  English  lady,  and  made  a  formal 
proposal  to  buy  her  of  her  mother !  How  do  we  revolt  from 
appearances,  instead  ol'  from  realities  !  A  proposal  to  hu\)  her 
daughter,  would  shock  any  European  ])arent :  but,  if  a  man 
of  superior  rank,  or  superior  Ibrtune,  offered  himself,  though 
his  intellect  were  of  idiot  inibccilitv,  and  his  Iwdy  rendered 
decrcpid  by  debaucheiy,  would  there  be  the  same  horror  en- 
tertained at  selling  hei*. 

'  Ponibal  ordered  all  the  churches  here  to  be  built  like 
houses,  that  thev  might  not  spoil  the  uniformity  of  the  streets. 
This  villainous  taste  has  necessarily  injured  the  appearance  ol' 
the  city.  I  passed  one  morning  in  walking  over  the  old 
Moorish  part  of  the  town,  and,  though  accustomed  to  the 
filth  and  narrowness  of  Spanish  and  }*ortuguese  streets,  I  was 
astonished  at  the  dirt  and  darkness.     Yet,  the  contrast  wa; 
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very  delightful,  after  winding  up  these  close  and  gloomy 
ascents,  to  arrive  on  some  open  eminence  that  commanded  the 
city  and  the  harbour.  The  river  assumes  a  very  gay  appear- 
ance on  any  particular  holyday,  when  the  vessels  are  orna- 
mented with  the  colours  of  all  the  nations  m  alliance  with 
Portugal :  the  guns  are  then  fired ;  but  so  irregularly,  that 
the  first  time  I  was  awakened  by  them,  they  gave  me  the  idea 
of  an  engagement.  These  people  delight  in  gunpowder :  the 
last  Brazil  fleet  was  detained  for  six  weeks,  that  they  might 
fire  upon  the  queen's  birth-day. 

'  I  have  seen  one  of  the  Lent  processions.     There  were 
about  ten  saints  carried,   as  large  as  life,   preceded  by  an 
imaged  crucifix.     Some  little  boys,  dressed  with  silver  wings, 
led  the  procession ;  and  the  host  concluded  it,  borne  as  usual 
under  a  purple  pall.     You  will  be  amused  with  the  history  of 
Nosso  Senhor  dos  Passos,  the  principal  personage  of  the  day's 
solemnity.     This  image  one  night  knocked  at  the  door  of  St. 
Roque's  church  and  ihey  would  not  let  him  in.     He  then 
went  to  the  convent  of  Graza,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
and  obtained   admittance.     As   you  may  well   imagine,   the 
brethren  of  St.  Roque  were  in  no  small  degree  chagrined, 
when  they  discovered  whom  they  had  rejected :  they  claimed 
him  as  their  guest;  and  alleged,  that  it  was  evident  Nosso 
Senhor  preferred  dwelling  with  them,  as  he  had  chosen  their 
church  first.     To  this  their  antagonists  assented  ;  but  pkaded 
they  had  forfeited  this  claim,  by  refusing  to  admit  the  miracu- 
lous visitor,  who  of  course  ought  to  abide  with  those  who  first 
received  him.     The  matter  would  have  occasioned  a  law-suit, 
if  they  had  not  thus  compromised  it.     The  convent  of  Graze 
is  his  home ;  but  the  brethren  of  St.  Roque  are  allowed  to 
carry  him  in  their  procession ;   and  he  sleeps  with  them  the 
night  preceding  the  ceremony.    Surely  it  would  have  been  a  more 
equitable  mode  of  decision,  to  have  placed  the  image  between 
the  two  churches,  and  to  have  allowed  him  to  take  his  choice. 
'  A  man  was  rolibed  and  stripped  nuked  last  night  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  this  house.     They  uFually  strip  their  prey  in 
this  country.     It  is  not  many  years  since  a  man,  called  from 
his  diminutive  size  Don  Pedro  Pequeno,  kept  the  whole  city 
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in  awe.  He  would  imiifkr  a  person  for  the  most  triflinc  af- 
front, and  pick  a  quai-rel  with  any  one  who  passed  him  in  the 
street,  for  the  sake  of  stabbiny  him.  The  fellow  had  killed  so 
many  oHicors  who  attempted  to  apprehend  him,  that  at  last 
they  shot  him,  like  a  wild  l)east,  from  a  distance. 

'  When  the  present  (pieen  begun  her  reign,  she  made  the 
wise  and  humane  resolution  of  never  inflicting  the  punishment 
of  death.  This  resolution  she  observed  till  Almada  church 
was  robbed,  and  the  host  scattered  about  and  trampled  under 
foot.  On  this  occasion  the  court  went  into  mourning  for  nine 
days;  and  the  thieves,  when  taken,  were  executed  for  their 


sacrilege. 


*  A  more  memorable  circumstance  occurred  upon  the  robbing 
of  a  church  at  Lisbon:  the  wafers  were  missing;  of  course  the 
city  was  in  an  uproar,  and  the  court  in  mourning.  During  this 
period  of  public  calamity,  a  priest,  passing  by  a  drove  of  oxen 
in  one  oi'  the  public  streets,  saw  the  foremost  beast  fall  upon 
his  knees.  He  leaped  forward,  and,  stooping  to  the  ground, 
produced  a  wafer  !  clean  and  inunaculate,  though  the  streets 
were  dirty.  A  miracle  was  immediately  shouted — the  miracu- 
lous host  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  church — the  driver 
and  his  oxen  stopt — and  high  mass  celebrated  upon  the  occasion. 
The  priest  and  the  driver  were  pensioned  for  this  fortunate 
miracle;  and  even  the  oxen  purchased,  and  turned  out  to  be 
pastured  for  life  at  the  public  expence. 

'  As  Good-Friday  happened  on  the  25th  of  March  this  year, 
they  have  put  od'  Lady-day  till  the  Cth  of  April.  I  have  now 
witnessed  all  the  niununery  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Lent.  Of 
the  processions  I  have  ahvady  spoken :  on  the  Sunday  and 
Monday  preceding  Lent,  as  on  the  first  of  April  in  England, 
people  are  ])rivileged  here  to  play  the  fool :  it  is  thought  very 
jocose  to  pour  water  on  any  person  who  passes,  or  throw  pow- 
der  in  his  face,  but  to  do  both  is  the  perfection  of  wit. 

'  On  the  evening  of  Good-Friday  I  went  to  the  new  con\ent, 
to  witness  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple,  and  hear  ;i 
Portuguese  sermon.  The  eartlupiake  was  represented  by  a 
noise  like  scuffling  of  feet  :  the  sermon  was  extempore,  and  its 
.subject  the  sorrows  of  the  virgin  Mary  ;  the  preacher  addressed 
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himself  to  her  imajro,  the  words  niajroas  (sorrows)  and  esta 
tristissima  noite  (this  most  moiirnt'ul  nijjht)  were  continually 
whined  out ;  it  was  the  very  reverse  oi'  tiie  celebrated  carol  of 
her  seven  pood  j'ly- 

'  The  foUowin;^  day  I  attended  to  see  the  chnreh  stripped ; 
it  was  under  the  niana<roment  of  a  man  of  hijrh  rank,  remark- 
ahle  for  his  attachment  to  priests  and  prostitutes.  One  of  the 
officiating  priests  wore  a  wi^-  with  a  hole  cut  in  it  by  way  of  the 
mystic  tonsure.  After  I  had  waited  some  hours,  exposed  to 
all  the  effluvia  of  a  Portujjuese  crowd,  the  black  curtains  were 
in  an  instant  drawn,  and  the  altars  discovered  completely  illu- 
minated. 

'  Apicius  himself  might  envy  the  feelings  of  a  Catholic  on 
Easter  eve.  After  doinj^  penance  for  forty  days  on  fish  and 
soup  meagre,  they  make  amends  for  it  by  falling  to  when  the 
clock  strikes  twelve,  and  this  midnight  feast  is  said  to  do  them 
more  injury  than  all  the  previous  fasting. 

'  Easter  Sunday  is  the  accession  day  of  the  emperor  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  great  personage,  of  whom  you  have  pro- 
bably never  heard,  is  a  little  boy ;  his  reign  lasts  only  till 
Whitsuntide,  but  his  privileges  are  for  life,  and  singular  ones 
they  are;  for  he  is  allowed  to  commit  any  crime  without  incur- 
ring the  punishment  of  death,  except  high-treason :  for  which 
he  may  be  beheaded. 

Mr.  Southey  next  indulges  himself  with  some  severe  sai'casms 
on  the  Catholic  religion,  in  a  style  very  different  from  his  late 
writings.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  Portuguese  priests,  '  I 
should  respect  their  zeal  though  they  pestered  me  with  their 
absurdity:  but  tliey  tempt  in  the  day  of  poverty,  they  terrify 
on  the  bed  of  sickness,  they  persecute  in  the  hour  of  death ; 
and  if  they  find  a  man  senseless  in  his  last  agonies,  they  place 
a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  smuggle  him  under  false  colours  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  An  Englishman  who  kept  a  Portu- 
guese mistress  was  so  tormented  by  these  friars  in  his  last 
illness,  that  he  died  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  each  hand,  ready 
to  shoot  the  first  monk  that  approached  him.' 

Having  visited  Cintra,  '  we  returned,"'  says  our  author,  '  to 
Lisbon  on  burros^  the  ass  in  this  country  is  as  respectable  an 
Vol.  IV.  2  R 
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animal  as  it  is  useful :  you  will  probably  be  as  incredulous  as 
I  was,  till  undeniable  testimony  convinced  me,  when  I  tell  you 
that  a  Portuguese  lady  here  is  so  enormously  fat  that  she  actu- 
ally broke  the  back  of  a  strong  ass,  and  the  animal  fell  dead 
under  her.  They  go  a  quiet,  constant  pace,  and  as  I  jogged 
patiently  on  I  was  reminded  of  the  way  of  life  :  imagination  is  a 
mettled  horse  that  will  break  the  rider's  neck,  when  a  donkey 
woukl  have  carried  him  to  the  end  of  his  journey  slow  but  sure. 

*  They  have  no  idea  of  the  exertions  of  our  English  horses. 
A  young  Englishman,  who  draws  very  well,  drew  one  in  the 
act  of  leaping  a  gate ;  sir,  said  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  he 
tihcwed  the  sketch,  no  horse  can  do  that,  it  is  impossible. 

'  All  improvements  here  are  classed  under  the  hateful  term 
of  innovations.  A  Portuguese,  who,  after  making  some  for- 
tune  in  England,  settled  in  his  own  country,  had  learnt  the 
value  of  English  comforts,  and  built  a  chimney  in  his  sitting, 
room.  But  none  of  his  countrymen  would  sit  in  the  room, 
*'  No,'"  they  said,  "  they  did  not  like  those  metaphysical 
things.""  Essas  cousas  metoficas.  1  met  with  as  curious  an 
application  of  a  word  in  the  fragment  of  a  Portuguese  theolo- 
gical work  ;  after  enumerating  some  of  the  opinions  of  an  he- 
retic, the  author  adds,  "  he  was  guilty  of  these  and  many  oth  • 
such  bestialities." 

Mr.  Southey  now  concludes  his  amusing  work  by  observing, 
that  though  he  was  eager  to  be  again  in  England,  yet  his  heart 
would  be  heavy  when  he  looked  back  upon  Lisbon  for  the 
last  time. 
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THHOUGH 

SWEDEN,  LAPLAND,  AND  FINLAND. 

TO  THE 

NORTH  CAPE, 

In  the    Years   1798   mul  1799, 
BY  JOSEPH  ACEUBI. 

THE  gentleman  who  visited  these  regions  of  the  Arctic  circle 
is  a  native  of  Italy,  a  country  abounding  in  all  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  the  finest  productions  of  p.rt,  of  course  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast  between  his 
own  country,  and  the  sublimity  and  rude  magnificence  of  the 
northern  climates. 

Mr.  Acerbi  landed  at  Helsingburg  from  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Gothenburg.  '  This  city,'  says  he,  '  is  the  second  city  of  the 
kingdom.  Its  environs  are  almost  every  where  naked,  barren, 
and  dreary.  They  present  an  uniform  scene  of  small  eminences 
of  black  rock,  where  nature  cannot  by  any  power  of  art  be 
forced  to  produce  vegetation.  The  harbour  exhibits  a  similar 
confusion  of  rocks  not  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  some  little 
craggy  isles  of  a  rugged  and  forbidding  aspect.  As  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  town,  it  resembles  in  some  respects  the  towns  of 
Holland,  having  canals,  with  rows  of  trees  along  their  margins, 
regularly  cut  or  clipped  in  the  Dutch  fashion.  The  inhalutants 
of  this  place  are  in  a  state  of  constant  emulation  with  those  of 
the  capital,  in  commerce  as  well  as  in  their  mode  of  life,  their 
fashions,  and  every  species  of  luxury.     The  ladies  of  Gothen. 
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burg  are  celobratrd  I'or  tlu'ir  umiahli'  dispositions,  their  beauty, 
their  hociahihty,  and   their  aaoinplishnients.     They  employ 
much  ol'  ihiar  time  in  the  ciiltivaiion  of  hm^nages  and  the 
arts,  partieidarly  that  of  nnih'v.     'They  possi^ss  in  a  very  hi^rli 
degree  all  the  (pialiliealion.s  that  l(»rni  an  amiable,  acconjpiisht'd, 
and  interesting  woman.     The  population  of  this  town  is  ahout 
iitteeii  thousand.     The  suburbs  are  situatetl  on  rising  grourul, 
and  are  occupied  principally  by  sealaring  pe(»ple  Ijeionging  to 
merchantmeM,  the  East   India  coMipany,  and  several  sliips  of 
war  stationed  in  the  harbour.     The  connnerce  of  GotlKMiburg 
is  very  considerable,  and  comprehends  perhaps  more  than  the 
seventh  part  of  the  exports,  and  ai)out  a  liairth  of  the  imports 
of  the  whole  kingdom.     The  East  India  company,  in  which 
the  city  ol'  Antwerp   and   the  town  of  ()sten«l   have  a  large 
share,  sends  from  one  to  two  or  three  shijjs  annually  to  China. 
Though  their  charter  empowers  them  to  tnitie  with  India,  it 
is  but  rarely,  and  to  no  considerable  extent,  tliat  they  avail 
themselves  of  that  privilege.     The  number  of  trading  vessel* 
belonging   to   Gothenburg  is  about   two  hundred   and  fifty. 
About  eight  hundred  foreign  ships  enter  the  harbour  annually, 
and  about  five  hundred  Swedish.     One  of  the  principal  sources 
of  prosperity  to  Gothcni)urg  is  the  herring  fishery.     Six  hun- 
dred thousand  barrels  of  salted  herrings  have  been  known  to 
be  sold  in  one  year,  and  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  oil.     To 
one  barrel  of  oil  there  is  reckoned  a  proportion  of  ten  or  twelve 
barrels  of  herrings.     Every  such  barrel  contains  from  a  thou- 
sand  to  fourteen  hundred  herrings.     The  fishing  begins  in 
October,  and  lasts  till   February,  and  sometimes  till  March. 
The  herrings  are  partly  consumed  in  the  country  itself,  and 
partly  exported  to  the  Baltic  anil  the  Mediterranean.' 

Our  traveller  in  proceed)n;>;  to  Stockholm  passed  the  canal 
of 'I'rolhatta,  cut  through  immense  rocks  with  prodigious  skilj 
and  labour.  On  arriving  at  the  capital  he  observes,  '  there  are 
a  great  variety  of  stations  in  this  insulated  and  peninsulatcd 
capital,  from  which  you  may  siu-vey  it.s  maniti)ld  ami  singular 
beauties.  Steeples,  houses,  rocks,  trees,  lakes,  antl  the  castle, 
which  rears  its  head  above  the  mIioIc,  present  to  the  eye  a 
most  interesting  picture.     But  the  point  of  view  which  is  more 
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striking  than  uU  tlio  others,  und  where  every  stranger  should 
stop  unci  look  round  him,  \»  the  north  budge.  Turning  to. 
wards  the  city,  you  have  in  front  a  view  of  its  whole  extent, 
and  of  the  forepart  of  the  castle,  which  standi  on  the  brow  of 
tt  hill.  This  is  u  work  of  sufHirb  architecture,  simple  indeed, 
but  noble  und  majestic ;  not  incumben d  with  that  load  of  use- 
less ornaments,  which  greatly  disfiguroil  the  castle  or  palace  of 
Copenhagen,  as  may  still  be  seen  from  the  ruins  that  were  left 
by  the  fire,  which  has  nearly  destroyed  that  mugniiicent  strue- 
tiiro.  Thence,  on  the  right,  your  eye  takes  a  wide  range ; 
and  perceives,  among  other  objects,  a  nuniber  of  hills  adorned 
with  houses  or  with  fir-trees,  and  rests  with  delight  on  a  small 
itjland,  embellished  with  a  pavilion  or  sununer-house,  which  is 
reflected  by  the  limpid  surface  of  the  water,  and  exhibits  a 
most  pleasing  appearance.  Near  to  this  building,  on  the  right 
hand,  stands  the  beautiful  house  of  the  count  de  Bunge,  where 
a  club  is  held,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Society,  A 
prosjjcct  us  much  diversified,  and  not  less  extensive,  is  opened 
towards  the  east,  comprehending  at  some  distance  the  isle  of 
Blasius,  which  communicates  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge 
with  Ships-island.  To  the  left  you  see  the  theatre  or  play- 
house, and  to  the  north  you  observe  the  Nordermalm  or  north- 
place,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  gilt  statue  in  bronze  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  On  two  sides  of  this  square,  the  right 
and  the  left,  are  two  edifices,  the  fronts  of  which  are  in  exact 
correspondence  and  synnnetry  with  each  otlier.  One  of  them 
is  the  palace  of  the  princess  royal,  and  the  other  the  opera- 
house.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  effect  produced  on  the 
imagination,  by  the  noise  of  the  water  rushing  in  a  violent 
cataract  through  the  arches  of  the  britlgc,  which  completes 
the  romantic  assemblage.  After  what  has  been  said  of  the 
situation  of  Stockholm,  it  will  bo  easy  to  conceive  Avhat  a 
change  the  a])pearance  of  the  whole  scene  must  undergo  by 
the  opposite  seasons. 

'  The  grand  and  most  distinguished  feature  in  the  locality 
of  that  city,  namely,  being  situated  on  islands  amidst  gulfs 
and  lakes,  is  destroyed  by  the  ice.  The  same  water  which 
divides  the  inhabitants  of  the  ditt'orent  quarters  in  summer 
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unites  them  in  winter.     It  becomes  a  plain  which  is  traversed 
by  every  body.     The  islands  are  islands  no  longer :  horses  in 
sledges,  phaetons,  and  in  vehicles  of  all  sorts  placed  on  skates 
scour  the  gulf  and  lakes  by  the  side  of  ships  fixed  in  the  ice 
and  astonished  as  it  were  to  find  themselves  in  such  company 
on  the  same  element.     Those  lakes  which  in  summer  were 
brightened  by  the  clear  transparency  of  their  waters  reflecting 
every  object  on  their  banks,  and  presenting  the  animated  pic. 
ture  of  skiffs,  oars,  and  small  sails,  are  now  turned  into  a 
place  of  rendezvous  for  men  and  children  mingled  in  one 
throng.      They  walk,   slide,   fly  al)out  in  sledges,   or  glide 
along  on  small  skates.     In  the  exercis^of  skating  they  display 
great  dexterity  and  address,  and  amuse  the  spectators  with  the 
ease  and  quickness  of  their  various  movements ;  darting  foward 
with  the  speed  of  arrows ;  turning  and  returning,  and  balanc- 
ing their  bodies  according  to  inclination  and  circumstances,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  imagine  what 
can  be  their  principal  of  motion.     Here  the   water,    which 
during  the  keenest  frost  dashes  and  foams  with  great  noise 
through  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  sends  up  majestic  clouds  of 
vapour  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  atmosphere ;  where,  in 
the  extreme  rigour  of  winter,  being  converted  by  the  intense- 
ness  of  the  cold  into  solid  particles,  they  are  precipitated  down 
through  their  weight,  and  presenting  their  surface  to  the  sun, 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  shower  of  silver  sand,  reflecting 
the  solar  rays,  and  adorned  with  all  manner  of  colours.     In 
the  interior  of  Stockholm,  throughout  all  its  different  quarters, 
every  thing  in   winter  in  like  manner  undergoes  a  sudden 
change.     The  snow  that  begins  to  fall  in  the  latter  weeks  of 
autumn  covers  and   hides  the   streets  for   the  space  of  six 
months ;  and  renders  them  more  pleasant  and  convenient  than 
they  are  in  summer  or  autunm ;  at  which  seasons,  partly  on 
account  of  the  pavement,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  dirt, 
they  are  often  almost  impassable.     One  layer  of  snow  on  ano- 
ther, hardened  by  the  frost,  forms  a  surface  more  equal  and 
agreeable  to  walk  on,  which  is  sometimes  raised  more  than  a 
yard  above  tlie  stones  of  the  strct>t.     You  are  no  longer  stun- 
ned by  the  irksome  noise  of  carriage-wheels ;  but  this  is  oo- 
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changed  for  the  tinkling  of  little  bells,  with  which  they  deck 
their  horses  before  the  sledges.  The  only  wheels  now  to  be  seen 
in  Stockholm  are  those  of  small  carts,  employed  by  men  ser- 
vants oF  families  to  fetch  water  from  the  pump  in  a  cask. 
This  compound  of  cart  and  cask  always  struck  me  as  a  very 
curious  and  extraordinary  object ;  insomuch  that  I  once  took 
the  trouble  of  following  it,  in  order  to  have  a  nearer  view  of 
the  whimsical  robe  in  which  the  frost  had  invested  it,  and  par- 
tiiularly  of  the  variegated  and  fantastical  drapery  in  which 
the  wheels  were  covered  and  adorned.  This  vehicle,  with  all 
its  appurtenances,  afforded  to  a  native  of  Italy  a  very  singular 
spectacle.  The  horse  was  wrapped  up,  as  it  seemed,  in  a 
mantle  of  white  down,  which  under  his  breast  and  belly  was 
fringed  with  points  and  tufts  of  ice.  Stalactical  ornaments  of 
the  same  kind,  some  of  them  to  the  length  of  a  foot,  were  also 
attached  to  his  nose  and  mouth.  The  servant  that  attended 
the  cart  had  on  a  frock,  which  was  encrusted  with  a  solid 
mass  of  ice.  His  eye-brows  and  hair  jingled  with  icicles, 
which  were  formed  by  the  action  of  the  frost  on  his  breath 
and  perspiration.  Sometimes  the  water  of  the  pump  was 
frozen,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  melt  it  by  the  injection 
ol'  a  red  hot-bar  of  iron. 

'  When  the  cold  of  winter  drives  the  people  of  fortune  into 
the  capital,  then  begin  at  Stockholm  plays,  operas,  balls,  and 
great  dinners,  which  during  the  summer  months  had  been 
suspended.  Some  months  of  the  year  are  in  Sweden  extremely 
disa<Treeable :  September  and  October,  when  the  rains  set  in  ; 
and  May  and  June,  when  the  thaw  commences.  At  these 
two  seascms  travelling  becomes  almost  impossible,  and  the 
capital  as  well  as  other  towns,  are  so  clogged  and  blocked  up 
with  mud  and  dirt,  that  you  can  scarcely  move  from  one  place 
to  another.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Swedes  so  generally 
wear  outer  shoes,  called  galoches,  which  are  very  useful  and 
necessary  for  the  preser\'ation  of  health,  by  keeping  the  feet 
from  wet.  At  this  season  a  carriage  of  one's  own  becomes  in- 
dispensably necessary ;  for  the  hackney  coaches  of  Stockholm 
are  so  filthy  as  not  be  endured  by  any  lady,  or  almost  any 
gentleman. 
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*  It  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose,  that  in  the  midst  of  a 
Swedish  winter  an  Italian   would  run  the  risk  of  perishing 
through  cold  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.     I  was  at 
Stockholm  all  the  winter  of  1779,   when  the  c(jld  was  at  or 
below  twenty-five  degrees  of  the  thermometer  of  (Celsius ;  and 
I  can  declare  with   perfect  truth,   that  I  suffered  much  less 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather  than  I  have  sometimes  done 
in  Italy.     If  the  cold  in  those  climates  be  great,  the  moans  of 
warding  off  its  effects  are  proportionably  great.     The  stoves 
in  Sweden  are  the  most  ingeniously  contrived  for  heating  a 
chamber,  and  keeping  it  warm  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
fuel,  of  any  in  Europe.     They  are  jfither  dangerous,   it  is 
true,  if  entrusted  to  strangers,  who  do  not  know  how  to  ina- 
nage  them,  and  who,  by  shutting  up  the  vent  at  an  impioper 
time,  may  occasion  too  great  an  expenditure  of  vital  air.     But 
the  Swedes  know  so  exactly  the  moment  when  it  is  fit  to  close 
the  air-hole,  that  there  is  scarcel}^  an  instance  of  any  accident 
happening  from  the  use  of  stoves  in  Sweden.     They  are  in 
general  so  constructed,  as  to  correspond  in  their  appearance 
with  the  furniture  and  style  of  the  apartment  in  which  they 
are  placed.     A  great  number  of  pipes  proceed  from  the  stove, 
which  do  not  merely  serve  to  conduct  the  smoke,  but  their 
chief  use  is  to  circulate  the  heated  air  that  is  combined  with 
the  smoke  throughout  the  apartment.     It  is  true  that,  in  order 
to  resist  the  power  of  winter  at  Stockholm,  you  nuist,  when 
you  go  out,  carry  about  with  you  a  whole  wardrobe  of  clothes ; 
this  inconvenience,  however,  is  little  thought  of,  when  custom 
has  rendered  it  familiar.     I  have  often  been  greatly  diverted 
at  seeing  a  Swede,  before  he  came  into  a  room,  divesting  him- 
self of  his  pel  lice,  great  coat,  and  upper  shoes,  and  leavin|i[ 
them  in  the  anti-chamber.     The  vestments  or  twuvice  of  ten 
persons  arc  sufficient  to  load  a  large  table.     I  knew  a  gentle- 
man,   who  disliked  pellices,    and   substituted  conmion  great 
coats,  of  which  he  wore  two  at  a  time.     These,  with  two  pair 
of  gloves,  his  galoches,  and  his  stick,   make  altogether  ten 
different  articles  for  the  anti-chamber,    viz.  two  great  coats, 
two  galoches,  four  gloves,  one  stick,  and  one  hat.     A  good 
memory  is  requisite  not  to  forget  any  of  those  articles  <tfi 
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taking  your  leave.  When  a  gentleman  has  occasion  in  winter 
to  go  any  where  on  foot,  or  to  walk  ever  so  short  a  distance 
from  his  carriage,  lie  wears  great  jack-boots,  lined  with  fur  or 
flannel,  and  under  them  shoes  and  white  stockings  ;  the  boots 
he  pulls  off  in  the  anti-chamber.  With  such  boots  and  a  good 
pellice,  a  man  may  set  the  utmost  severity  of  cold  at  deiiance. 

'  Of  the  winter  amusements  of  Stockholm,  I  do  not  feel  any 
(Treat  inclination  to  be  particular,  nor  dc  I  apprehend  that 
information  of  this  kind  is  generally  interesting.  Theatrical 
entertainments,  which  among  nations  that  have  arrived  at  a 
high  degree  of  civilization  and  refinement,  are  considered  as  a 
great  source  of  pleasure,  are  not  so  much  sought  after  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Sweden. 

'  The  ladies  of  Sweden  are,  generally  speaking,  very  hand- 
some. Their  countenances  bear  the  characteristic  of  northern 
physiognomy,  which  is  an  expression  of  the  most  perfect  tran- 
quillity and  composure  of  mind,  indicating  nothing  of  that 
passion  and  fire  which,  to  every  discerning  observer,  is  visible 
in  the  features  of  the  French  and  Italian  ladies.  As  there  is 
hut  little  gallantry  or  attention  shewn  them  by  the  men,  and 
as  they  pass  a  great  part  of  their  time  either  alone  or  amongst 
themselves,  their  conversation,  though  they  are  well  educated, 
possesses  but  a  small  share  either  of  variety  or  interest ;  and 
of  that  happy  art  of  supporting  conversation  with  vivacity, 
which  so  eminently  distinguishes  our  Italian  ladies,  they  are 
wholly  destitute.  The  principal  object  that  employs  their 
time  and  attention  is  dress;  and  this  anxiety  is  rather  the 
effect  of  an  ambition  to  outshine  their  rivals  in  elegance  and 
splendour,  than  the  result  of  an  eagerness  to  please  the  men 
and  make  conquests.  They  are,  however,  not  free  from  the 
imputation  of  coquetry,  because  they  are  certainly  fond  of 
admiration  and  praise :  they  would  like  to  see  every  man  at 
their  feet,  and  "ould  wish  to  be  called  the  belles  of  the  north : 
bui  their  predominant  passion  is  a  desire  of  public  notice  and 
distinction.  There  is  not  an  individual  for  whom  they  feel, 
in  their  heart,  such  strong  and  violent  sentiments  of  friendship, 
tenderness,  and  love,  as  are  found  in  those  who  live  in  warmer 
climates. 
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*  The  same  constitution  which  produces  distance  and  reserve 
in  one  class  of  women,  is  the  cause  of  excessive  Hcentiousness 
in  the  inferior  orders.  The  prodigality  of  their  kindness  is  in 
proportion  to  the  coldness  of  their  temperament.  They  seem 
to  think  they  can  never  give  enough,  because  they  feel  little 
even  in  l)estowing  the  greatest  favours.  There  arc  not  in 
Stockholm,  as  in  other  places,  any  women  of  the  town :  in- 
stead  of  these — individuals  have  mistresses,  who  maintain  a 
rank  in  society  much  above  their  condition  in  life.  They  are 
pretty  much  in  the  style  of  some  distinguished  individuals  of 
that  description  in  England.  They  require  to  be  courted  in 
a  formal  manner ;  nor  are  their  good  ^jraces,  such  as  they  are, 
to  be  obtained  by  anyone  without  some  previous  introduction; 
a  custom  Avhich  I  think  I  am  far  from  discommending,  but 
which,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  is  entitled  to  some  credit,  even 
though  they  are  not  contented  with  one  lover  at  a  time.  But 
(he  honorary  premium  usually  given  them  is  very  small,  and 
they  must  have  at  least  seven  or  eight  lovers  to  support  the 
style  of  dress  they  aspire  to,  which  is  the  only  object  of  their 
care  day  and  night.  They  exact  from  their  friend  and  favour, 
itcs  a  degree  of  attention  and  respect  even  in  public,  that 
appears  extraordinary  to  a  foreigner.  They  would  imniedi- 
ately  dismiss  a  lover  that  would  hesitate  to  l)ow  to  them  in 
public  phu-'cs,  or  even  to  kiss  their  hands,  as  is  the  custom  in 
!8weden  for  gentlemen  to  perfomi,  in  token  of  respect  to  ladiei 
of  rank  and  character.  From  the  facility  of  keeping  mistress(,- 
by  a  species  of  partnership,  it  happens  that  the  men  in  Sweden, 
especially  in  the  capital,  feel  no  jealousy ;  they  "  enjoy  love," 
as  Helvetius  expresses  it,  "  but  do  not  sigh."" 

*  The  Swedes,  like  the  English,  are  taken  up  with  their 
business  in  the  day  time,  and  spend  their  evenings  at  cards, 
or  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  in  the  company  of  the 
ladies.  A  Swedish  petit  rnaifrc  is  an  animal  that  holds  a 
middle  station  lietwecn  beings  of  that  kind  in  Germany  and 
those  in  France.  He  is  a  fool,  as  in  all  countries.  He  spends 
the  whole  day  in  changing  his  clothes,  wears  large  whiskers 
reaching  down  the  length  of  his  chin,  and  paints  his  face.  If, 
added  to  these  decorations,  he  can  but  scrape  a  little  on  ih 
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ilddlc,  he  is  the  darhng  of  ull  the  ladies  who  play?  i»  their 
feeble  way  on  tlie  harpsichord.  A  taste  for  music  in  Swedish 
societies,  is  by  no  means  the  predominant  passion.  It  is  as 
yet  so  little  formed,  and  the  judgment  of  the  audience  so 
wavering  and  uncertain,  that  after  hearing  any  thing  played, 
they  will  consider  with  themselves  Avhat  opinion  it  may  be 
proper  to  give ;  and  watch  the  countenance  of  any  foreigner 
that  may  happen  to  be  present  in  order  to  regulate  their  senti- 
ments, and  decide  concerning  their  own  impressions. 

'  The  Swedish  dinner  parties  are  expensive  arrangements  of 
shew  and  formality.  It  will  often  happen  that  out  of  forty  or 
fifty  people,  who  appear  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  sent 
with  all  possible  ceremony,  and  perhaps  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
before  the  appointed  day,  scarcely  three  or  four  know  one  an- 
other sufficiently  to  make  the  meeting  agreeable.  A  foreigner 
may  still  fare  worse,  and  have  the  misfortune  of  being  seated 
near  a  person  totally  unacquainted  with  any  language  but  his 
own.  Before  the  company  sit  down  to  dinner,  they  first  pay 
their  respects  to  a  side  table,  laden  with  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
pickled  salmon,  and  liqueur^  or  brandy ;  and  by  the  tasting 
of  these  previous  to  their  repast,  endeavour  to  give  an  edge 
to  their  appetite,  and  to  stimulate  the  stomach  to  perform  its 
office.  After  this  prelude,  the  guests  arrange  themselves  about 
the  dinner  table,  where  every  one  finds  at  his  place  three  kinds 
of  bread,  flat  and  coarse  rye  bread,  white  bread,  and  brown 
bread.  The  first  sort  of  bread  is  what  the  peasants  eat ;  it  is 
crisp  and  dry :  the  second  sort  is  common  bread ;  but  the 
brown,  last  mentioned,  has  a  sweet  taste,  being  made  with 
the  water  with  which  the  vessels  in  the  sugar-houses  are  w^ash- 
ed,  and  is  the  nastiest  thing  possible.  All  the  dishes  are  at 
once  put  upon  the  table,  but  no  one  is  allowed  to  ask  for 
what  he  likes  best,  the  dishes  being  handed  round  in  regular 
succession ;  and  an  Englishman  has  often  occasion  for  all  his 
patience  to  wait  till  the  one  is  put  in  motion  on  which  he  has 
fixed  his  choice.  The  Swedes  are  more  knowing  in  this  re- 
spect, and,  like  the  French,  eat  of  every  thing  that  comes 
before  them  :  and  although  the  different  dishes  do  not  harma> 
nize  together,  yet  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  the  guests 
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apparently  find  no  inconvenience  from  the  most  opposite  mix- 
tures. Anchovies,  herrings,  onions,  eggs,  pastry,  often  meet 
together  on  the  same  plate  and  are  swallowed  promiscuously. 
The  sweet  is  associated  witli  the  sour,  mustard  with  sugar, 
confectionaries  with  salt  meat  or  salt  fish ;  in  short  eatables 
are  intermingled  with  a  poetical  licence,  that  sets  the  precept 
of  Horace  at  defiance — 

Sed  non  ut  pbicidis  coeant  immitia. 

An  Italian  is  not  very  much  at  a  loss  at  these  feasts ;  but  an 
Englishman  finds  himself  quite  uncomfortable  and  out  of  liis 
element :  he  sees  no  wine  drank  either*\vith  the  ladies  or  the 
gentlemen  during  dinner ;  but  must  take  it  himself  in  a  solitary 
manner:  he  is  often  obliged  to  wait  for  hours  before  he  can 
help  himself  to  what  he  prefers  to  eat,  and  Avhen  the  moat 
arrives,  he  generally  thinks  it  not  dressed  plain  enough,  but 
disagreeable  from  the  quantity  of  spices  with  which  it  is  sea- 
soned. After  dinner  the  ladies  do  not  leave  him  to  his  bottle; 
he  is  expected  to  adjourn  immediately  widi  them  to  the  druw- 
ing-room,  where  the  company,  after  thanking  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house  with  a  polite  or  rather  ceremonious  bow 
for  their  good  cheer,  are  regaled  with  tea  and  cofi'ee.'' 

Our  intelligent  author  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  manners 
of  the  court,  and  the  ridiculous  attention  paid  to  etiquette.  He 
next  gives  a  description  of  the  scientific  establishments  in  Stock- 
holm, and  of  their  infiuence  (m  public  opinion.  In  conclusion 
be  offers  some  interesting  observations  on  the  general  stale  of 
knowledge  in  this  country.  '  There  is,  ])crluips,''  says  he,  'no 
country  in  Europe  where  instructicm  is  so  universally  diflused 
among  the  very  lowest  of  the  peojile  as  in  Sweden,  except  Ice- 
land, Scotland,  and  the  late  small  republic  of  Geneva.  All  the 
people  in  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  without  exception,  arc 
taught  to  reatb  It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that 
Gustavus  III.  who  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  every  event  that 
might  influence  the  stat(;  of  society,  interdicted  all  mention  in 
the  Swedish  journals  of  a  French  revolution,  either  good  or 
bad.     He  wished  the  people  not  only  to  be  prevented  iron] 
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thinking  of  it,  and  reasoning  about  it ;  out  as  mucli  as  pos- 
sible to  be  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  its  very  existence.     The 
effects  to  be  desired  or  dreaded  in  any  coiuitry  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  press,  are  no  doubt,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree and  extent  of  education  which  the  people  at  large  have 
received.     It  does  not  follow,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Swedes  being-  all  taught  to  read,  and  attached  to  established 
tenets  and  modes  of  worship,  that  they  should  be  an  honest 
and   good  sort  of  people:    this  however  is  the  case.      The 
Swedes,  I  mean  the  peasantry,  (for  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  they  are  corrupt  in  proportion  to  their  population,  their 
commerce,  and  their  luxury)  arc  a  frank,  open,  kind-hearted, 
gay,  hospitable,  hardy,  and  spirited  people.     It  would  be  dif- 
ticult  to  point  out  any  nation  that  is  more  distinguished  by  a 
happy  union  of  genius,  bravery,  and  natural  probity  of  dispo- 
sition.    They   are   represented   by  their   neighbours  as   the 
gascons  of  Scandinavia.     This  charge  when  due  allowance  is 
fliade  for  the  mutual  jealousy  and  antipathy  of  neighbouring 
nations,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  they  are  actuated 
by  that   sensibility   to  fame,   and  love  of  distinction,   which 
generally  predominate  in  the  breasts  of  brave,  generous,  and 
adventurous  people. 

'  Every  parish  has  it  school,  in  which  the  common  rudiments 
of  reading  and  writing  are  taught.  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
public  school  maintained  in  every  large  town  at  the  expence  of 
the  crown,  in  which  the  boys  continue  till  about  their  eleventh 
or  twelfth  year,  when  they  are  comn'only  sent  to  one  of  the 
gymnasia.  These  are  also  public  schools,  but  upon  a  larger 
scale  than  the  former :  and  one  of  them  exists  in  almost  every 
province.  From  the  gymnasia  the  young  men,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  proceed  to  one  of  the  universities,  and 
for  die  greater  part  to  Upsala.  In  the  gymnasia,  and  many 
of  the  greater  schools,  they  are  not  only  instructed  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  but  in  the  principal 
doctrines  of  theology.  These  schola  Uhistres  and  gymnasia, 
are  under  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  biishops  of  the  re- 
spective dioceses  in  which  they  are  established,  and  where  the 
bishops  constantly   reside.      The  bishops,    accompanied   by 
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some  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  others,  visit  and  exanjine  ilic 
schools  publicly  at  fixed  periods.     The  course  of  education 
and   the  books   read,    are  not   left   to  the  discretion  of  the 
teachers,  but  prescribed  by  public  authority.     At  Stockholm 
there  is  a  German  school,  which  is  placed  under  the  ins|)cction 
of  two  German  ministers  of  the  gospel.     In  this  seminary  the 
pupils  are  instructed  in  Grecian,  Roman,  and  modern  history, 
geography  and  religion.     The  Swedish  gentlemen  are  seldom 
contented  with  what  may  be  called  a  scholastic,  or  a  gymnastic 
education,  but  proceed  eitlier  from  one  of  the  greater,  or,  as 
they  call  them,  the  illustrious  schtxils;  or  more  generally  from 
one  of  the  gymnasia  to  the  utuversity.     The  sons  of  wealthy 
tradesmen  too,  and  peasants,  have  very  frequently  the  advan- 
tage  of  an  university  education.     If  any  of  the  youth  whose 
circumstances  might  )iot  admit  of  an  university  education,  give 
indications  of  fine  parts,  and  a  genius  for  any  department  of 
science;   the  inspectors,   who  are  in  general  allowwl  to  dis- 
charge their  duty  with  great  diligence  and  fidelity,  nmke  a  re- 
port  of  him  to  the  king,  who  then  orders  that  he  may  receive 
an  education  suitable  to  his  talents  and  his  merit.     I  may  take 
this  opportunity  to  observe,  that  the  Swedish  clergy  are  for 
the  most  part  regular  and  decent  in  their  dej)ortnient,  and 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  their  office.'' 

Reflecting  on  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  Mr.  Acerhi 
observes,  '  that  a  greater  progress  has  been  made  in  the  sciences 
and  arts,  both  liberal  and  mechanical,  by  the  Swedes,  than  by 
any  other  nation  struggling  with  ecpial  disadvantages  of  soil 
and  climate,  and  labouring  under  the  discouragement  of  iu- 
temal  convulsions  and  external  aggressions,  from  proud, 
powerful,  and  overbearing  neighbours.  Their  conunerce,  ail 
things  considered,  and  their  manufactures  arc  in  a  flourishing 
state.  The  spirit  of  the  peo{)le,  under  various  changes  unfa- 
vourable to  liberty,  remains  yet  unbroken.  The  government 
is  still  obliged  in  some  degree  to  respect  the  public  opinion. 
There  is  much  regard  paid  to  the  natural  claims  of  individuals; 
justice  is  tempered  with  mercy,  and  great  attention  is  shewn 
in  their  hospitals  and  other  instituti(ms  to  the  situation  of  the 
poor  and  helpless.     From  the  influence  of  the  court  among  a 
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qnlck,  lively,  and  active  race  of  men,  private  intrigue  and 
oabiil  have,  to  a  great  degree,  crept  into  every  department  of 
society  ;  and  this  is  what  I  find  the  greatest  subject  of  blame, 
or  of  regret,  in  speakhig  of  that  country.  The  resources  of  a 
state  are  chiefly  three ;  population,  revenue,  and  ^rritory. 
The  first  two  are  not  considerable  in  Sweden ;  the  last  is  great 
in  extent,  though  not  so  in  its  immediate  value :  but  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory  itself  is.  an  object  of  importance.  Land  and 
seas,  however  sterile  and  rude,  constantly  become  more  fertile 
and  useful  as  the  course  of  science  and  art  advances — as  the 
Fret»ch  say,  "  Tourjours  va  la  terre  aubon.""  Art  subdues 
natural  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  and  finds  new  uses  for 
materials  of  every  tlescription :  and,  finally,  it  may  be  justly 
observed  that,  in  the  very  rudeness  of  the  natural  elements, 
and  in  their  poverty,  the  Swedes  have  a  pledge  and  security 
for  civil  freedom  and  political  independence. 

'  It  is  deemed  a  very  great  calamity  in  Sweden,  and  one  not 
less  heavy  than  a  bad  harvest,  if  the  winter  be  such  as  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  sledges,  because  it  is  by  means  of  these  that 
bulky  commodities,  namely,  iron,  wood,  grain,  and  other 
articles,  are  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another.  Winters, 
however,  so  mild  that  sledges  cannot  be  used,  sometimes  will 
happen;  then  the  comnmnication  is  limited,  and  commercial 
intercourse  confined :  for  the  highways  are  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient for  the  purjwses  of  travelling  and  carrying  goods ;  whereas, 
with  a  sledge  you  may  proceed  on  the  snow,  through  forests 
and  marshes,  across  rivers  and  lakes,  without  any  impediment 
or  interruption.  It  is  on  account  of  this  facility  of  transporting 
merchandize  over  the  ice,  that  all  the  great  fairs  in  Sweden 
and  Finland  are  held  in  the  winter  season.  Nor  is  it  an  un- 
common thing  for  the  peasants  to  undertake  journeys,  with 
whatever  they  have  got  f()r  the  market,  of  J3  o/  400  English 
miles.  Thev  have  been  known  to  travel  with  their  sledges 
about  ^00  miles  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  There  were  some 
circumstances  that  obliged  us  to  be  very  circumspect  and  nice 
in  our  selection  of  the  sledge  that  was  tt)  carry  us  in  our  in- 
tended expedition  from  Stockholm  towards  the  north.  The 
{^rcat  and  covered  sledges,  built  like  the  body  of  a  carriage. 
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and  placed  on  skates,  are  certainly  the  warmest,  the  mosl? 
sociable,   and  in  every  respect  the  most   commodious ;    but 
these  were  by  no  means  ada|)ted  to  a  journey  through  Finland. 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  have  sledges  ol"  a  certain  deteriniiiate 
width,  such  as  can  be  drawn  by  one  horse  along  the  narrow 
roads,  or  rather  in  the  ruts  or  tracks  of  this  country.     In 
many  l)laces  the  roads  are  bordered  on  both  sides  by  snow  to 
the  iieight  of  live  or  six  feet,  forming  as  it  were  two  raniparts, 
between  which  you  are  to  move  along.     The  little  open  sledges, 
such  as  are  used  in  Stockholm  on  })arties  of  pleasure,  and  made 
commonly  in  the  shape  oi'a  cockle-shell,  seemed  upon  the  whole 
the  most  eligible,  on  account  of  their  lightness,  and  their  being 
sufficiently  narrow  for  the  straitest  passaj^es.     But  these  sledges, 
though  convenient  enough  for  a  small  excursion,  become  very 
fatiguing  on  a  long  journey ;  and  in  one  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred English  miles  would  have  been  altogether  insupportable. 
Without   some  particular  precaution,    in   adding  a  prop  or 
support  behind,  it  Avas  impossible  to  resist  the  impulse,  or 
guide  the  movement  and  direction  of  the  sledge,  in  uneven 
parts  of  the  road.     During  the  whole  of  our  journey  we  were 
under  the  necessity  of  being  our  own  drivers.     There  were  at 
the  time  some  Finland  sledges  to  be  had  at  Stockholm,  which 
might  have  served  equally  for  Sweden  and  F'inlaad ;  but  these 
vehicles,  used  only  in  travelling  through  that  part  i  f  Sweden 
which  lies  between  Stockholm  and  Finland,  were  drawn  by 
particular  sets  of  horses.     The  peasants,    unaccustomed  to 
such  sledges,  refused  to  furnish  their  horses,  as  their  harness 
did  not  suit  them.     They  complained  tliat  they  were  clumsy,, 
awkward,  and  heavy,  because  they  did  not  rest  on  iron  but 
large  wooden  skates.     As  tliere  is  but  very  little  travelling  in 
Finland,  the  regulations  for  the  roads  are  not  so  strict  as  in 
Sweden.     The  snow  connnonly  lays  deeper,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants,  accustomed  to  the  form  of  their  own  sledges,  see  no 
reason  for  any  road  wider  than  the  only  carriages  they  are 
acquainted  with  require. 

'  We  departed  from  Stockholm  on  the  16th  of  March,  1799, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  passing  through  the  north  gate. 
Enveloped  in  pellices  of  Russian  bear's  skins,  our  heads  closely 
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iDvercd  with  fur  caps,  and  our  liamls  lu  gloves  lined  witli  wool 
or  I'ur,  we  I'ouud  no  reason  to  complain  of  cold  the  whole  way 
to  (irislehanui,  where  we  arrived  on  the  satne  evening.  The 
sky  was  covered  with  clouds  and  dark,  and  conse(|uently  our 
journey  was  dismal,  or  at  least  gloomy.  The  first  obj(!Ct  tliat 
nivsented  itself  to  our  view  on  leaving  Stockholm  bcliind  us, 
nas  tiie  gardens  of  Haga,  with  the  lake  which  in  the  summer 
season  forms  so  great  an  embellishment  to  this  deliglitl'ul  re- 
treat. It  was  no  longer  that  delicious  paradise,  tiiat  pleasure 
DTound  tufted  with  trees  in  leaf,  and  adorned  with  shrubbc- 
lies  and  coppice  wood,  tlu'ough  which  the  winding  patlis, 
iiiitler  a  pleasing  shade,  imperceptibly  conducted  the  visitor 
ti)  some  fountain,  or  to  the  vaulted  roof  of  some  little  temple, 
or  some  cabin,  the  asylum  of  simplicity  and  love :  it  was  the 
skeleton,  or,  more  properly,  the  inanimated  carcase  of  that 
i;;irilen. 

'  Having  traversed  the  lake  of  Haga,  we  passed  very  near 
thc'coimtry  house  of  the  ([ueen  dowager  Ulrica,  called  Ulricks- 
dale.  Iknond  Ulricksdnle  nothing  occurred  that  was  in  the 
least  interesting  the  whole  way  to  Grislehanm,  a  distance  from 
Stockholm  of  not  less  than  sixty-nine  English  miles.  The  face 
of  tlie  country  cannot  be  said  to  be  eitlier  flat  or  hilly :  it  is 
unecjual  ground,  but  rising  and  falling  by  gentle  swells.  The 
eve,  fatigued  by  the  daz:ding  whiteness  of  the  snow,  reposes 
itself  with  pleasure  on  the  dark  green  of  the  ])ines,  which  are 
often  met  with  throughout  the  whole  of  the  journey.  What 
amused  us  most  was  to  see  foxes  here  and  there  standing  or 
walking  about  on  the  highway  without  any  apparent  solicitude 
tor  their  safety.  We  Avere  astonished  to  find  this  quadruped 
so  incautious,  and  so  devoid  of  that  sagacity  and  prudence 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  species.  The  business  for 
which  those  animals  come  to  the  highway  we  discovered  to  be 
no  other  than  to  cat  the  new-dropped  dung  of  the  horses  that 
passed.  If,  wliile  tliey  were  in  search  or  possession  of  this,  a 
sletlge  happened  to  go  by,  they  would  only  leap  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  ditch,  and  turn  about  and  keep  a  constant 
eye  on  the  equipage,  or  whatever  or  whomsoever  they  consi- 
dered as  objects  of  just  suspicion  and  danger,  without  moving 
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farther  oi]\  even  tli(Mi<;Ii  a  man  should  come  within  thirty  or 
forty  paces  of  them.  If  the  sledj^e  stopped,  tlien  they  would 
innne(fiutely  betake  themselves  to  flight ;  but  if  any  one 
whistled,  I  he  fox  would  stop  short,  turn  about,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  look  the  person  in  the  face.  A  sportsman,  having  a 
fowUn^'-pieee  with  him  in  his  sledge,  woidd  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  taking  a  tolerable  sure  aim,  and  doing  great  execution 
among  theni,  merely  by  means  of  whistling.  ^Ve  were  not 
without  fowUng-pieies;  but  our  pelliees,  a  certain  lazinesis 
and  heaviness  with  wliicii  we  were  overwhelmed  (the  effect, 
no  doid)t,  of  the  climate),  and  the  constraint  we  were  under 
from  the  necessity  of  accommodating  our  posture  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  sledge,  all  conspired  to  render  shooting  at  a  niark 
no  easy  uiiiltcr.  Besides,  the  rep()rt  of  our  pieces  might  have 
friiihtened  the  horses. 

'  Durin"-  the  Avliole  of  this  route  from  Stockholm  to  Grislc- 
liamn,  tlie  traveller  must  not  think  of  stopping  either  to  cat  or 
sleep ;  I  mean  to  say,  that  there  are  no  inns  to  be  met  with  as 
in  other  [)arts  of  I'au'ojje.  He  must  carry  his  provisions  along 
with  him,  for  the  poor  peasants  have  seldom  any  thing  l)esides 
bread  and  milk,  or  sometimes  salted  provisions,  not  alway?. 
agreeable  to  travellers.  Their  bread  is  flat  round  cakes,  made 
f()r  the  most  part  of  barley  or  rye,  with  holes  in  the  middle, 
through  which  a  string  passes  for  slinging  a  nund)er  of  them 
on  their  backs  when  they  go  abroad  to  the  woods  or  fields,  or 
ii  fishing.  Besides  bread  and  milk,  they  have  in  their  stores 
salted  or  smoked  meat,  as  well  as  fish,  and  rjccasionally  even 
beer  and  brandy ;  but  these  last  are  objects  of  luxury,  and 
necessary  only  to  factitious  appetites :  both  they  and  their 
children  are  well  fed. 

'Grislehamn  is  a  small  post  town,  where  all  travellers  stop 
in  their  wav  to  or  from  Sweden  or  Finland,  whether  in  sum- 
mer or  winter.  The  navigation  of  the  straits  here  is  extremely 
dangerous,  as  well  as  disagreeable.  'I'here  is  cmly  one  passage 
for  lar"-e  -.essels,  and  the  mariners  are  alwavs  in  terror  of 
strikiu"-  on  the  rocks,  which  are  every  where  scattered  in  this 
formidable  sea.  In  Minler  a  passage  is  very  rarely  attempted, 
but  when  the  whole  surface  is  fro/en  to  such  a  degree  of  solidity 
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as  to  hear  a  sledge.  WIu-ii  this  is  not  the  ease,  as  soiuetiiiies 
happens  (hiring  a  mild  and  open  winter,  those  persons  who 
have  oeeasion  to  travel  I'roni  Sweden,  either  to  Finland  or 
Russia,  are  uniler  the  neeessity  of  going  hy  the  way  ol"  Tornea 
ill!  round  the  giilidf  Dothnia. 

'  When  a  traveller  is  miiuif  to  eross  over  the  g;ull'  on  the  iee 
to  Finland,  the  peasants  always  oblige  him  to  engage  double 
the  niunber  of  horses  to  what  he  had  upon  his  arriving  at 
(irislehanm.     We    were   foreed   to   take    no   less  than    eiiiht 
>,li'(lges,    being  three  in  company,   anil   two  servants.     This 
appears  at  first  to  be  an  imposition  on  the  ))art  of  the  i)easants ; 
hut  we  found,  by  experience,  that  it  was  a  necessary  precau- 
tion.    The  (Hstanee  across  is  forty-three  English  miles,  tliirty 
of  wiiieh  you  travel  on  the  ice  without  toucliing  on  laud. 
This  passage  over  the  fro/en  sea  is,  doubtless,  the  most  singu- 
lar and  striking  spectacle  that  a  traveller  from  the  south  cau 
behold.     I  laid  \\\y  account  with  having  a  journey  more  dull 
and  imvaried  than  surprising  or  dangerous.     I  expected   to 
travel  forty-three  miles  without  sight  of  land  over  a  vast  and 
uniform  plain,  and  that  every  successive  mile  woidd  be  in  exact 
unison  and  numotonous  correspondence  with  those  I  had  al- 
rcaily  travelled  ;  but  my  astonishment  was  greatly  increased  in 
pi'uportioji  as  we  advanced  from  our  starting-post.     The  sea, 
at  lirst  smooth  and  even,  became  more  and    ,iore  rugged  and 
unequal.     It  assum<'d,   as  we  proceeded,   an  inidulating  ap- 
pearance, resend)ling  the  waves  by  which  it  had  been  agitated. 
At  length  we  met  with  masses  of  icv  heaped  one  upon  the 
other,  and  some  of  them  seemitig  as  it  they  w  ere  suspended  iu 
the  air,  while  others  were  raised  in  the  form  of  pyramids.     On 
the  whole,  they  exhibited  a  picture  of  the  wildest  and  most 
ravage  confusion,  that  surprised  the  eye  by  the  novelty  of  its 
appearance.     It  was  an  innnense  chaos  of  icy  ruins,  presented 
to  view  under  every  possible  form,  and  embellished  by  superb 
stalactites  of  a  blue  green  colour. 

'  Amidst  this  chaos,  it  was  not  without  diflleulty  and  trouble 
that  our  horses  and  sledges  were  able  to  find  and  pursue  their 
vay.  It  was  necessary  to  make  fretjuent  windings,  and  some- 
times to  retvn-n  in  a  contrary  direction,  following  that  of  a 
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frozen  wave,  in  order  to  avoid  a  collection  of  icy  mountains 
that  lay  before  us.     In  spite  of  all  our  expedients  for  discover- 
ing the  evenest  paths,  our  sledges  were  every  moment  over- 
turned to  the  right  or  the  left ;  and  frequently  the  legs  of  one 
or  other  of  the  company  raised  perpendicularly  in  the  air,  served 
as  a  signal  for  the  m  hole  caravan  to  halt.     The  inconvenience 
and  the  danger  of  our  journey  were  still  farther  increased  by 
the  following  circunistancc.     Our  horses  were  made  wild  and 
furious,  both  by  the  sight  and  smell  of  our  great  pellices  manu- 
factured of  the  skins  of  Russian  wolves  or  bears.     When  any  of 
the  sledges  was  overturned,  the  horses  belonging  to  it,  or  to  that 
next  to  it,  frighted  at  the  sight  of  wh»t  they  supposed  to  be  a 
wolf  or  bear  rolling  on  the  ice,  would  set  off  at  full  gallop,  to 
the  great  terror  of  both  passenger  and  diiver.     The  peasant. 
apprehensive  of  losing  his  horse  in  the  midst  of  this  desert,  kq)t 
firm  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  suffered  the  horse  lo  drag  hi.«  body 
through  masses  of  ice,  of  which  some  sharp  points  threatened 
to  cut  him  in  pieces.     The  animal,   at  last  wearied  out  by 
the  constancy  of  the  man,  and  disheartened  by  the  obstacles 
continually  opposed  to  his  fliglit,  would  stop;  then  we  veio 
enabled  to  wt  nffain  into  our  sledy-es,  but  not  till  the  drive)' 
had  blindfolded  the  aniniars  eyes ;  but  one  time,  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  spirited  of  all  the  horses  in  our  train,  haviiii;' 
taken  fright,  completely  made  his  escape.     The  peasant  who 
conducted  bin),  unable  any  kmgor  to  endure  the  fatigue  .ind 
pain  of  being  dragged  through  the  ice,  let  go  his  hold  of  the 
bridle.     The  horse  relieved  In^ni  this  weight,  and  feeling  him- 
self ..I  perfect  liberty,  redoubled  his  speed,  and  surmounted 
every  im])edinient.     The  sr ledges  which  he  made  to  dance  in 
the  air,  by  alarming  his  i'ears  added  new  wings  to  his  flii>l]t. 
When  he  had  fled  to  a  considerabk'  distance  from  us,  he  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  as  a  daik  spoi   which  continued  to 
diminish  in  the  air,  and  at  last  totally  vanished  IVou)  our  sight. 
Then  it  was  that  we  recognized  the  prudence  oi'  having  in  our 
party  some  spare  horses,  and  we  were  fully  sensible  of  the 
danger  that  must  attend  a  journey  across  the  gulf  of  liothiiia 
without  such  a  precaution.     The  })easant,  who  was  the  owner 
tif  the  fugitive,  taking  one  of  the  sledges,  went  in  search  of 
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him,  trying  to  find  him  again  by  following  the  traces  of  his 
flight.  As  for  ourselves,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the 
isles  of  Aland,  keeping  as  nearly  as  we  could  in  the  middle  of 
the  same  plain,  still  being  repeatedly  overturned,  and  always 
in  danger  of  losing  one  or  other  of  our  horses ;  which  would 
have  occasioned  a  very  serious  embarrassment.  During  the 
whole  of  this  journey,  we  did  not  meet  with,  on  the  ice,  so 
much  as  one  man,  beast,  bird,  or  any  living  creature.  Those 
vast  solitudes  present  a  desert  abandoned  as  it  were  by  nature. 
The  dead  silence  that  reigns  is  interrupted  only  by  the  whistling 
of  the  winds  against  the  prominent  points  of  ice,  and  sometimes 
by  the  loud  crackings  occasioned  by  their  being  irresistibly  torn 
from  this  frozen  expanse ;  pieces  thus  iorcibly  broken  off  are 
frequently  blown  to  a  considerable  distance.  Through  the 
rents  produced  by  these  ruptures,  you  may  sec  below  the 
watery  abyss;  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  lay  planks 
across  them,  by  way  of  bridges,  for  the  sledges  to  pass  over. 
'  The  only  animals  that  inhabit  those  deserts,  and  find  them 
an  agreeable  abode,  are  sea-calves  or  seals.  In  the  cavities  of 
the  ice  they  deposit  the  fruits  of  their  love,  and  teach  their 
young  ones  betimes  to  brave  all  the  rigours  of  the  rudest 
season.  Their  mothers  lay  them  down,  all  naked  as  they  are 
brought  forth,  on  the  ice  ;  and  their  fathers  take  care  to  have  an 
open  bole  in  the  ice  near  them,  for  a  speedy  communication  with 
the  water.  Into  these  they  plunge  with  their  young  the  numient 
they  see  a  hunter  approach  :  or  at  other  times  they  descend  into 
them  spontaneously  in  search  of  lislios,  for  sustenance  to  them- 
selves and  tlieir  offspring.  'J'he  manner  in  which  the  male 
seals  make  those  holes  in  the  ice  is  astonishing :  neither  their 
teeth  nor  their  paws  hp\e  any  share  in  this  operation;  but  it 
is  performed  solely  by  their  breath.  They  are  often  hunted 
by  the  peasants  of  the  isles.  When  the  islanders  discover  one 
of  those  animals,  they  take  post,  with  guns  and  staves,  at 
some  distance  from  him,  behind  a  mass  of  ice,  and  wait  till 
the  seal  comes  up  from  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in 
his  quantum  of  air.  It  sometinus  happens,  when  the  frost  is 
extremely  keen,  that  the  hole  is  frozen  up  almost  immediately 
after  t^he  seal  makes  his  appearaiice  in  the  atmosphere ;  in  which 
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case  the  peasants  fall  on  him  with  their  sticks,  before  he  has 
time  with  his  breath  to  make  a  new  aperture.  In  such  extre- 
mities the  animal  dis})lays  an  incredible  degree  of  coura<>e. 
With  his  formidable  teeth  he  bites  the  club  with  which  he  is 
assaulted,  and  even  attempts  to  attack  the  persons  who  strike 
him ;  but  the  utmost  efforts  and  resistance  of  these  creatures 
are  not  much  dreaded,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  their 
motions,  and  the  inaptitude  ol' their  members  to  a  solid  element.' 
After  considerable  fatigue,  and  many  adventures,  having 
refreshed  their  horses  about  half  way  on  the  high  sea,  our 
travellers  at  length  reached  the  islands  of  Aland,  which  they 
travelled  through,  partly  by  land,  and  partly  over  the  isles 
of  the  sea.  Having  rested  in  Abo,  fliey  proceeded  on  the 
S20th  of  March  northward  through  Finland.  '  In  this  coiuitrv," 
says  our  author,  '  the  houses  of  the  peasants  are  well  built, 
and  the  stranger  finds  every  where  lodging  and  beds ;  and  lie 
may  be  tolerably  accommodated,  if  he  have  the  precaution  to 
carry  some  conveniences  along  with  him.  You  are  received 
with  great  hospitality  ;  the  peasant  furnishes  you  with  what- 
ever  he  has  got  to  eat,  though,  in  gt'ueral,  he  can  only  offer 
you  fresh  ami  curdled  milk,  salt  herrings,  and  perhaps,  as 
before  mentioned,  a  little  salt  meat.  In  comparison  witli 
those  who  travel  among  them  they  are  poor,  but  in  relation 
to  themselves  they  are  rich,  since  they  are  supplied  with  every 
thing  that  constitutes,  in  their  opinion,  good  living.  If  they 
^^lave  more  money  than  they  have  innnediate  use  for,  they  lay 
it  up  for  some  unforeseen  emergency,  or  convert  it  into  a  vase, 
or  some  other  domestic  utensil.  Vou  nuist  not  be  surprised 
in  Finland,  if  in  a  small  wooden  house,  where  you  can  get 
nothing  but  herrings  and  milk,  they  should  bring  you  water  in 
a  silver  vessel  of  the  value  of  fifty  or  sixty  rix  dollars.  The 
women  are  warmly  t'lad  ;  above  their  clothes  they  wear  a  linen 
shift,  which  gives  them  the  air  of  being  in  a  sort  of  undress, 
and  produces  an  odd  though  not  disagreeable  fancy.  The  in- 
side of  the  house  is  alwavs  warm,  and  indeed  too  nmch  so  for 
one  who  comes  out  of  the  external  air,  and  is  not  accustomed 
to  that  temperature.  'J'he  peasants  remain  in  the  house  con- 
stantly in  their  shirt  sleeves,  without  a  coat,  and  with  but  n 
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single  waistcoat ;  tliey  frequently  go  abroad  in  the  same  dress, 
without  dread  either  of  rhemnatlsm  or  fever.  We  sliall  see 
the  reason  of  this  when  we  come  to  speak  of  their  baths.  The 
Finlanders,  who  accompany  travellers  behind  their  sledges, 
are  generally  dressed  ti  a  kind  of  short  coat  made  of  cairs 
skin,  or  in  a  woollen  shirt,  fastened  round  the  middle  with  a 
girdle.  They  pull  over  their  boots  coarse  woollen  stockings, 
which  have  the  double  advantage  of  keeping  them  warm,  and 
preventing  them  from  slipping  on  the  ice. 

*Thj  interior  of  the  peasants''  house  presents  a  picture  of 
considerable  interest.  The  wonien  are  occupied  in  teazing  or 
spinning  wool  for  their  clothing,  the  men  in  cutting  faggots, 
making  nets,  and  mending  or  constructing  their  sledges. 

'We  met  at  Mamola  with  a  blind  old  man,  having  his 
fiddle  under  his  arm,  siu'rounded  by  a  crowd  of  boys  and 
girls.  There  was  something  respectable  in  his  appearance; 
his  forehead  was  bald,  a  long  beard  descended  from  his  chin, 
white  as  snow,  and  covercil  ' '  breast.  He  had  the  look  of 
those  bards  who  are  desc  i  ,  with  so  much  enthusiasm  in 
the  history  of  the  north,  not  one  of  whom  probably  was  equal 
to  this  poor  man  in  science  or  intelligence.  His  audience 
were  not  gathered  round  him  for  nothing:  he  sang  verses, 
and  related  to  them  tales  and  anecdotes;  but  our  presence 
broke  in  upon  the  silence  and  tranquillity  of  the  assembly ; 
every  body  withdrew;  children  are  children  in  all  countries. 
The  sight  of  strangers  was  such  a  novelty,  that,  forgetting 
the  bard,  they  began  to  mock  at  our  figure,  and  to  laugh  in  our 
faces,  while  the  p(K)r  mendicant  finished  by  asking  us,  in  bad 
Swedish,  some  halfpence  or  skillings  in  charity. 

'  Night  was  approaching,  and  we  were  extremely  fatigued 
with  our  amphibious  mode  of  travelling,  half  on  foot  and  half 
in  the  sledge.  In  this  emergency  I  hatl  a  strong  proof  of  tlie 
utility  of  an  invention  which  I  was  shewn  in  the  model  reposi- 
tory at  Stockholm  :  it  was  a  sledge,  with  four  wheels  suspended 
from  its  sides,  which  by  means  of  a  spring  could  be  ])laced  under 
the  sledge,  and  raise  it  from  the  ground ;  and  thus  in  a  mo- 
ment convert  the  sledges  into  a  species  of  wheel  carriage."* 
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Having  stopped  at  a  village,  our  travellers  were  hospitably 
entertained.  In  describing,  says  our  author,  '  the  dwelling  ol' 
a  Finnish  peasant,  I  think  I  shall  graiity  the  reader  by  the 
annexed  engraving,  representing  the  inside  of  the  house,  wliere, 
at  the  same  time,  a  scene  of  domestic  amusement  is  e:.'nbited, 
which  is  not  infrequent  among  the  Finnish  peasantry.  One 
of  the  men  is  playing  oi  he  natignal  instrument  of  Finland, 
called  the  harpu  (whicii  wdl  be  described  more  particularly 
hereafter)  while  two  other  men,  being  seated  opposite  each 
other,  and  having  their  lands  locked  togetl-er,  accompany  the 
instrument  with  their  song  and  the  motion  of  their  bodies, 
raising  each  other  alternately  from  their  seats.  The  other 
part  of  the  coin])any  enjoy  the  scene  as  spectators."* 

After  passing  through  a  forest  eighty  miles  in  length,  they 
travelled  over  the  ice,  very  often  in  great  jeopardy.  The 
ice  was  so  transparent  that  they  could  discover  the  whole  depth 
of  the  element  below,  and  even  the  smallest  fishes.  On  enter- 
ingOstrobothnia,  they  halted  at  Wasa,  the  seat  of  the  tribunal 
for  the  north  of  Finland.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to 
Uleaborg,  whore  they  were  kindly  entertained.  The  ladies 
here  on  retiring  at  night  give  strangers  a  hearty  and  unexpect- 
ed slap  on  the  back,  to  testify  the  pleasure  th<jy  have  received 
from  the  visit. 

Marriages  in  Finland  are  negociated  by  old  wonnn.  On 
th ^  day  after  the  ceremony  a  hired  Oi'ator  lectures  t'le  bridej 
and  thumps  her  with  a  pair  of  the  bridegroom's  brjeches,  say- 
ing, "  Be  fruitful,  woman;  and  don't  fail  of  producing  heirs  to 
your  husband. '  In  .  ome  parts  the  young  people  sleep  toge- 
ther for  a  week  previous  to  the  ceremony,  but  without  quite 
undressing,  and  this  is  called  the  wccl'  of  the  breeches. 

The  Fins  are  fond  of  the  bath,  and  both  men  and  women 
use  it  promiscuously.  They  often  pass  instantaneousU  I'ora 
an  atmosphere  of  seventy  degrees  of  heat  to  one  of  thirty  de- 
grees of  cold,  a  transition  of  a  hundred  degrees;  which  is  the 
sanjo  thino'  as  Jioiny;  out  of  boilinjj;  into  freezin<>'  water !  and 
what  is  more  astonishing,  without  the  least  inconvenience: 
while  other  people  are  \ery  sensibly  affected  by  a  variation  of 
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but  five  dejDfrees,  and  In  danger  of  being  afflicted  with  rheu- 
matism by  tlie  most  trifling  wind  that  blows.  Those  peasants 
assure  you,  that  without  the  hot  vapour  baths  they  could  not 
sustain  as  they  do,  during  the  whole  day,  their  various  labours. 
By  the  bath,  they  tell  you,  their  strength  is  recruited  as  much 
as  by  rest  and  sleep.  The  heat  of  the  vapour  mollifies  to  such 
a  degree  their  skin,  that  the  men  easily  shave  themselves  with 
wretched  razors.,  and  without  soap.  AVhile  they  are  in  this  hot 
bath,  they  continue  to  rub  themselves,  and  lash  every  part  of 
their  bodies  with  switches  formed  of  twigs  of  the  birch-tree. 
In  ten  minutes  they  become  as  red  as  raw  flesh,  and  have  al- 
together a  very  f-'ghtful  appearance.  In  the  winter  season 
they  frequently  go  out  of  the  bath,  naked  as  they  are,  to  roll 
themselves  in  the  snow,  when  the  cold  is  at  twcntv  and  even 
thirty  degrees  below  zero.  They  will  .sometimes  come  out, 
still  naked,  and  converse  together,  or  with  any  one  near  them, 
in  the  open  air.  If  travellers  happen  to  pass  by  while  the 
peasants  of  any  hamlet,  or  little  village,  are  in  tlie  bath,  and 
their  assistance  is  needed,  they  will  leave  the  bath,  and  assist 
in  yoking  or  unyoking,  and  fetching  provender  for  the  horses, 
or  in  any  thing  else,  without  any  sort  of  covering  whatever, 
while  the  passenger  sits  shivering  with  cold,  though  wrapped 
up  in  a  good  sound  wolf's  skin.  There  is  nothing  more  won- 
derful than  the  extremities  which  man  is  capable  of  enduring 
through  the  power  of  habit. 

'  Having  set  out  from  Kengis,  we  did  not  change  our  boat 
till  we  reached  Kollare,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles.  We 
performed  this  voyage  in  twelve  hours,  in  the  course  of  which 
our  boatmen  had  only  five  hours  rest.  We  were  surprized  by 
a  heavy  fall  of  rai.i,  which  poured  upon  us  for  half  an  hour  in 
such  large  drops  and  with  such  violence,  that  we  began  to  fear 
it  would  fill  the  l)oat.  i  had  not  seen  so  copious  a  shower  since 
I  left  Italy,  nor  did  I  think  it  usual  in  this  high  latitude.  The 
rain  was  so  round,  and  the  drops  so  large,  that  we  lost  sight  of 
the  surrounding  objects,  insomuch  that  our  view  was  confined 
to  tile  distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet  all  around  us.  This  was 
the  first  and  only  time  we  heard  any  thunder  in  our  travels 
towards  the  north.     Our  tent  hitherto  had  only  been  an 
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ciinihram'C  to  us,  l)ut  tlio  period  was  approacliing  when  wc 
.should  find  ith  .-ic.  In  the  progress  of  our  navi<;ati()n  as  far 
as  Koilaro,  we  encountered  many  cataracts,  but  we  became  so 
accustomed  to  them,  that  what  at  first  was  a  cause  oi'  terror, 
became  at  length  an  objecl;  of  amusement.  Once  it  happened 
that  we  got  aground  upon  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  tlie  river. 
Our  Finianders  ])ushcd  the  boat  on  a  large  round  stone,  so 
that  it  hung  on  its  surface,  while  we  remained  suspended  by 
our  own  equilibrium.  Instead  of  trembling  at  this  singular 
situation,  in  which  we  could  not  continue  a  moment  without 
imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the  water,  it  excited  in  us  an 
inunoderate  fit  of  laughter;  a  circumstance  which  seemed 
greatly  to  surpri/e  and  divert  <jur  boatmen. 

'  The  village  of  Kollare  is  inhabited  by  Finlanilish  peasants, 
■who  seem  to  be  very  nuich  at  their  ease.  The  first  favour  the 
women  Cv>nierred  upon  us  was  to  fill  our  room  so  full  of  smoke, 
tbat  it  brought  tears  In  oia*  eyes.  Their  intention  was  good, 
they  wished  to  deliver  us  from  the  molestation  of  the  gnats : 
and  a^  a  mean  of  very  effectual  ])revention,  they  made  a  second 
fire  near  the  entrance  of  the  apartment  to  stop  the  fresh  myriads 
of  those  insects  which  were  ready  torusli  in  upon  us  from  with- 
out. A  thick  smoke  is  an  object  of  great  luxury  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  Those  insects,  which  are  the  scourge  of  that 
coimtrv,  l)ecanie  indeed  very  troublesome  to  us ;  and  oui 
gauze  veils  and  gloves  could  give  us  no  protection  against 
their  singing  in  om-  ears,  and  interruj)ting  our  sleep.  Here 
our  own  resolution,  as  that  of  our  servants  formerly,  for  the 
first  time,  })egan  to  be  shaken.' 

Our  travellers  proceeded  witli  great  difficulty  and  descended 
a  rapid  in  the  river  Muonio,  where  the  current  carried  them 
a  mile  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  minutes.  In  this  distant 
part  of  liapland  he  came  to  u  small  colony  of  Finianders, 
whose  ])ricst  was  a  great  politician.  On  the  first  of  July  they 
left  this  ])lace,  and  found  the  atmosphere  heated  to  a  degree 
nearly  suffocating.  In  the  evenhig,  at  Lappajervi,  says  our 
.'tiitlior,  '  our  boatmen  wove  glad  to  take  some  rest  after  their 
wearisome  \()yage.  When  we  arrived  on  tlie  borders  of  the 
l;ikc%  we  fell  in  with  two  J^apland  fishermen,  who  had  return- 
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eil  i'roxn  tlioir  djiy's  fisliini;,  and  wove  preparing  to  pass  the 
ni<;lit  there.  We  were  ;>uide(l  to  the  is})()l  where  they  were 
hy  ii  large  cokiinn  oi  smoke,  which  moiinted  into  the  air. 
On  approaching  them,  we  found  that  they  had  l)esmeare(l  their 
(atvs  with  tar,  atul  covereci  their  heads  and  shoidders  with  a 
a  clotli  to  protect  themselves  from  the  nuis([uitoe.s.  One  of 
them  was  smoking  tohacco,  and  the  otiier  was  securing  the 
fish  tliey  had  taken  from  the  depreda'icms  of  tlu;  insects. 
Tlu>ir  meagre  and  squaUd  looks  discovered  evident  signs  of 
wretchedness.  They  were  covered  frt)m  head  to  f(K)t  by 
swarms  of  nuiscpiitoes,  fronj  whose  stings  theii  clotliing 
scarcely  shielded  them.  They  were  melting  with  heat,  yet 
they  durst  not  throw  off  their  covering,  much  less  remove 
from  before  the  fire.  Our  arrival  added  millions  oi'  these  flies 
to  the  myriads  itlready  there,  as  their  numbers  were  continu- 
ally increasing  in  our  passage  thither.  It  was  impossible  to 
stand  a  moment  still ;  every  instant  we  were  forced  to  thrust 
our  heads  into  the  midst  of  the  smoke,  or  to  leap  over  the 
flame  to  rid  ourselves  of  our  cruel  persecutors. 

'  We  drew  our  boat  ashore,  and  walked  about  a  mile  into 
the  country  to  visit  the  families  of  the.se  two  Lapland  fishers, 
who  had  fixed  their  constant  habitation  there.  We  ti)und  fires 
every  where  kept  up:  the  pigs  had  their  fire,  the  cows  had 
theirs;  there  was  one  in  the  inside  of  the  house,  and  another 
without,  close  to  the  door.  The  Lapland  houses  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  the  Finlanders.  The  door-way  of  the  one 
we  saw  here  was  only  four  feet  high,  so  that  we  foinul  it 
necessary  to  stoop  as  we  entered.  W^e  had  left  our  tent  be- 
hind us,  supposing  we  should  find  accommodation  to  pass  the 
gilt  with   the  liaplanders,   and  that  it  would  at  least  be 
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equally  good  as  that  we  had  met  with  amongst  the  Finland- 
ers;  but  we  found  ourselves  disajipointcd :  however,  wc  were 
forced  to  put  up  with  what  convenience  the  people  could  t>fi'er 
us ;  and  therefore,  when  it  was  time  to  retire  to  rest,  we  were 
accommodated  with  rein-deer  skins,  laid  over  small  birchen 
twigs  and  leaves,  which  were  spread  on  the  ground,  in  a  small 
apartment  filled  with  smoke.  We  groped  our  way  into  our 
iK'il-chamber,  because  the  smoke  hindered  us  from  seeing  any 
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light.  Some  time  after  we  had  laid  ourselves  down  to  sleep,  I 
heard  a  breathing,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  .i  corner  of 
the  room,  and  whith  we  were  unahle  to  account  for,  as  we 
8up{)Osed  ourselves  the  only  living  creatures  in  this  place.  I 
imagined  it  was  a  dog,  or  some  other  animal,  which  had  taken 
his  night's  lodging  tlicre.  Presently  I  heard  a  loud  sigh, 
which  seemed  rather  to  be  uttered  by  a  human  being  than  the 
animal  I  judg* ''  to  be  our  fellow  Imlger.  I  raised  my  head 
up  gently  to  try  if  I  could  discover  any  thing.  Some  cracks 
in  the  side  of  the  walls,  and  a  few  openings  in  the  roof,  afford- 
ed  a  faint  light,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  our 
alarm,  I  crept  forward  on  my  hands  and  knees.  As  the  dis. 
tancc  was  but  short,  I  soon  reached  the  sjwt  from  whence  the 
sounds  came,  and  f()und  two  children  naked,  and  lying  upon 
deer-skins.  The  children  were  suddenly  awaked,  and  seeing 
me  approach  them  in  the  posture  described,  fancied  themsilves 
in  danger  of  an  attack  from  some  wild  beast,  and  ran  out  of 
the  room,  crying  to  their  mother  for  help.' 

In  order  to  arrive  at  Kautokeino,  a  dangerous  journey,  our 
travellers  engaged  a  party  of  Laplanders  as  guides,  who  are 
described  as  being  disagreeable  and  filthy  in  the  extreme.  In 
eiiting  they  held  the  fish  in  their  hands,  and  the  oil  that  dis- 
tilled from  it  ran  down  their  arms,  and  into  the  sleeves  of 
their  coats  which  might  be  scented  at  some  distance.  With 
these  men  they  muiched  in  single  files,  and  being  behind,  en- 
joyed  the  fragrance  of  their  bodies.  These  pix)r  wretches 
were  continually  begging  for  brandy,  and  nothing  could  over- 
come their  phlegm  and  laziness.  Eating,  sleeping,  and 
smoking,  constituted  their  only  enjoyments;  they  appeared 
{Krfectly  ignorant  of  any  sentiment  of  religion,  or  of  the  use 
of  money,  and  artificial  music  is  wholly  banished  far  from 
these  forlorn  and  desolate  regions.  In  the  large  district  where 
our  author  had  now  penetrated,  two  hundred  miles  long  and 
ninety-six  broad,  'there  are,"*  he  observes,  'but  two  places 
occupied  by  settled  Laplanders,  which  amount  together  to  no 
more  tiian  twelve  families.  The  rest  are  all  of  the  shepherd, 
or  vagrant  kind,  who  cannot  be  accurately  numbered,  because 
tliey  are  constantly  in  motion,  and  not  attached  to  any  p;irfi- 
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£ular  spot.     In  1756  they  reckoned  ninety  distinct  families; 
but  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these  families  may  also  have 
been  counted  among  those  of  otlier  districts.     These  wander- 
ing Laplanders  inhabit,  during  the  winter,  the  mountainous 
tracts,  and  move  from  place  to  place  with  their  tents,  and 
herds  of  rein-deer;  but  in  summer  they  draw  towards  the 
coast  for  the  benefit  of  fishing.     xVt  Kautokeino  there  are  some 
very  fine  fields  of  meadow  and  arable  land  ;  the  latter  of  which 
yield  as  much  oats  and  barley  as  supplies  the  inhabitants  for 
six  months.     Horses  they  have  none:   all  journeys  are  per- 
formed on  foot  or  in  boats  in  summer,  and  during  Avinter,  in 
sledges  drawn  by  rein-deer.     What  hay  they  possess  serves  as 
provender  for  their  cows ;  and  the  corn  they  obtain  is  convert- 
ed into  flour  for  their  own  use,  which,  tlirongh  long  habit,  is 
become  so  necessary  an  article  of  their  subsistence,  that  tbey 
are  miserable  if  they  have  it  not  all  the  year  round.     Fnmi 
fishing  and  the  chase  they  derive  as  much  resource  as  they 
possibly  can.     A  people  inured  to  a  roving  and  hazardous 
kind  of  life,   prefer  to  the  laborious  pursuits  of  agiiculture, 
the  chances  of  fishing  and  the  chace. 

'  The  method  of  hunting  the  bear  is  the  same  here  as  in 
Finland,  but  that  of  hunting  the  rein-deer  is  attended  with 
excessive  fatigue,  and  to  be  performed  only  by  a  Laplander. 
The  wild  rein-deer,  which  scorn  to  live  in  a  herd,  but  remain 
in  a  solitary  state  among  the  woods  and  mountains,  possess  a 
nicety  and  acuteness  of  precaution  that  nothing  can  equal. 
When  a  Ijaplander  perceives  one  of  those  animals  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  half  an  English  mile,  he  takes  a  circuit  to  the 
windward  ;  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  creeping  on  his 
hands  and  feet,  until  he  comes  witliin  gun-shot.  I  have  been 
assuretl  by  a  I^apUmdcr,  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  creep  in 
this  manner  for  five  miles,  through  shrubs  and  moss,  in  order 
to  reach  the  most  convenient  spot  for  taking  aim  at  his  prey. 

'  In  the  small  village  of  Kautokeino,  there  is  in  the  month 
of  February  an  annual  fair,  which  is  frequented  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Laplanders  and  the  merchants  from  Tornea,  wim 
come  thithei  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  rein-deer  skins, 
fins,  and  other  articles.     In  those  fairs  the  medium  of  trade 
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is  barter..     The  Laplanders  give  the  skins  of  rein-deer,  foxes 
wolves,  and  bears,   with  gloves  and  shoes,   or  rather  short 
boots,   in   exchange   for  coarse   flannels,   but  above  all,  for 
brandy,  tobbacco,  uieal,  and  salt. 

*  In  the  course  of  our  journey  through  these  lofty  and 
dreary  regions,  we  started  a  white  hare,  and  some  birds  of 
different  sorts:  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  trouhle 
that  we  could  fire  a  shot,  on  account  of  the  insects.  The 
pleasure  of  shooting  any  thing  was  dearly  purchased  by  the 
pain  to  be  endured  in  performing  that  operation.  In  order  to 
charge,  level  our  pieces,  and  take  aim,  it  was  necessary  to 
pull  off'  our  gloves,  and  put  aside  the  veils  that  covered  our 
faces:  but  when  all  this  was  done,  or  while  doing,  our  ene- 
mies, ever  watchful  for  a  favourable  moment  of  attack,  allured 
by  the  scent  of  their  prey,  fell  on  the  parts  exposed  without 
mercy  by  millions. 

'  We  began  to  be  exceedingly  fatigued ;  but  as  there  was 
no  fuel  at  hand  for  making  fires  to  drive  away  the  rausquitoes, 
which  did  not  permit  us  either  to  take  refreshment  or  repose, 
we  pushed  on  in  quest  of  some  trees,  and  made,  by  a  round- 
about way,  towards  a  cabin,  which  we  were  told  by  one  of  the 
oldest  of  our  guides,  had  been  erected  in  a  plantation  not  far 
off'  by  some  travelling  merchants,  for  the  purpose  of  resti.i;; 
and  warming  themselves  in  the  winter  season,  while  the  Laj)- 
landers  baited  their  rein-deer.  This  cabin  is  a  square  room 
about  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  constructed  of  wood,  with 
a  hole  in  the  top  for  kiting  out  the  smoke  of  the  fire 
in  the  centre.  AVe  did  not  all  go  into  the  cabin  at  once; 
but  after  the  Laplanders  had  collected  abundance  of  the 
withered  branches  of  trees,  one  of  them  entered  alone  and 
lighted  the  fire,  having  first  used  the  precaution  of  stopping 
up  the  hole  in  the  roof  in  order  to  keep  in  the  smoke.  When 
the  chamber  was  so  comi)letely  filled  with  smoke  as  almost  to 
prevent  respiration,  the  rest  of  the  company  were  permitted  to 
go  into  it.  The  insects,  with  which  we  were  covered  from 
head  to  foot,  were  obliged  to  <{uit  their  prey  and  renmin  at 
the  d(x>r,  enraged  that  they  duist  not  advance  to  attack  us  in 
our  retreat.     Thi.i  little  hole,  in  which  we  were  all  huddled  one 
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among  another,  quite  full  of  smoke,  and  with  no  other  carpet 
or  floor  tlian  the  bare  earth,  was  more  agreeable  to  us  than 
any  of  the  inns  I  had  ever  visited  in  France  or  England.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  there  was  a  good  fire,  and  our  tent 
placed  on  leaves  of  the  birch-tree  served  us  for  a  bed.  We 
now  set  about  dressing  the  game  we  had  killed,  being  our- 
selves the  cooks.  We  had  a  comfortable  supper;  and  while 
the  thick  and  pungent  smoke  made  the  tears  trickle  down  our 
cheeks  in  large  drops,  we  merrily  drank,  in  a  bumper  of 
brandy,  to  the  destruction  of  our  enemies,  who  kept  us  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  still  hovering  at  the  gate  of  our  citadel,  and 
furious  with  resentment  at  the  trick  we  had  played  them.' 

On  reaching  Alten,  they  were  conducted  to  the  house  of  a 
Norwegian  merchant.     '  On  the  road,'  says  our  adventurer, 
'  we  observed  in  an  adjoining  pp -ture  two  or  three  horses. 
The  appearance  of  this  animal,  which  we  had  not  seen  in  the 
course  of  five  hundred  miles,  indicated  that  we  had  come  to 
the  residence  of  a  person  who  was  a  stranger  here,  and  the 
native  of  a  civilized  country.     The  house  was  situated  on  an 
eminence,  and  commanded  on  one  side  a  view  of  the  opposite 
mountains,  and  the  masses  of  snow  with  which  they  are  con- 
stantly covered ;  on  the  other  side  it  afforded  a  prospect  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  which  here  penetrates  into  the  land,  and  forms 
a  considerable  gulph,  near  which  the  house  in  question  was 
built.     We  were  delighted  at  finding  ourselves  at  so  short  a 
distance  from  the  object  of  our  journey,  which  was  to  put  an 
end  to  our  toils  and  hardships.     The  beautiful  colour  of  the 
sea,  and  the  brilliant  transparency  of  the  waters,  offered  a 
most  pleasing  spectacle  to  our  eyes;    but  nothing,   indeed, 
cheered  our  minds  so  much  as  the  idea  of  having  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  our  enterprise.     The  sight  of  mountains  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  name  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  amidst  a  heat 
as  great  as  that  in   Italy,  heightened  the  contrast  between 
those  opposite  circumstances,  and  represented  this  place  to 
our  imagination   as   something   singular  and   extraordinary, 
which  was  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.* 
Determined    to   visit    the    North    Cape,    which    was   one 
hundred  miles  distant,  our  travellers  engaged  a  boat  to  go  by 
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sea,  for  the  peninsula  is  one  continuation  of*  mountains,  in. 
tersected  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  impenetrable  morasses.  The 
North  Cape  is  described  to  be  an  enormous  rock  projecting 
into  the  ocean,  where  every  thing  is  sterile,  sad,  and  despon> 
dent.  On  the  coast,  during  this  excursion,  they  were  hospi. 
tably  entertained,  and  remarked  that  the  Laplanders  seemed 
to  live  in  plenty,  and  were  strangers  to  the  coersions  of  a 
regular  government.  Having  thus  achieved  the  object  of 
their  perilous  journey,  our  travellers  returned  by  a  similar 
route  to  that  by  which  they  had  advanced,  and  our  author 
concludes  in  the  words  of  Reignard,  who  also  travelled  in 
Lapland . — "  Thus  ends  a  course  which  I  would  not  but  have 
made  for  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  and  which  I  will  not  for 
all  the  gold  in  the  world  make  over  again.'" 
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TN  the  summer  of  the  year  1739>  a  war  with  Spain  appearing 
inevitable,  the  ministers  determined  to  attack  the  distant 
settlements  of  that  nation.  The  command  of  this  expedition 
was  -n  trusted  to  Mr.  George  Anson,  then  captain  of  the  Cen- 
tura ,t  The  squadron  put  under  his  orders  consisted  of  five 
men  of  war,  a  sloop  of  war,  and  two  victualling  ships.  They 
were  the  Centurion  of  sixty  guns,  four  hundred  men,  George 
Anson,  esquire,  commander;  the  Gloucester  of  fifty  guns, 
three  hundred  men,  Richard  Norris  commander :  the  Severn 
of  fifty  guns,  three  hundred  men,  the  honourable  Edward 
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Legg  commander ;  the  Pearl  of  fbtty  guns,  two  hundred  and 
fitly  men,  Matthew  Mitchel  commander;  the  Wager  of 
twentv-eight  guns,  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  Dandy  Kidd 
commander  ;  and  the  Tryal  sloop  of  eight  guns,  one  hundred 
men,  the  honourable  John  Murray  commander ;  the  two 
victuallers  were  pinks,  the  larg-est  of  about  four  hundred, 
and  the  other  of  about  two  hundred  tons  burthen.  Besides 
tl)e  complement  of  men  borne  by  the  abovementioned  ships 
as  their  crews,  there  were  embarked  on  board  the  squa- 
dron about  four  hundred  and  seventy  invalids  and  marines, 
under  the  denomination  of  land-forces,  which  was  commanded 
bv  lieutenant  colonel  Crachfrode.  After  many  vexatious  de- 
lays and  disappointment,  the  whole  weighed  from  St.  Helens 
on  the  18th  of  September. 

Having  touched  at  Madeira,  captain  Norris  returned  to 
England  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  captain  Mitchell  being 
appointed  in  his  loom.  Here  they  learned  that  the  Spaniards 
had  sent  out  a  fleet  to  defeat  the  object  of  their  expedition : 
but  it  seems  that  Pizarro  was  obliged  to  return  to  Europe, 
after  having  lost  four  ships  of  war,  and  a  sloop  with  upwards 
of  three  thousand  seamen,  and  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  by  a 
series  of  the  most  calamitous  events. 

After  touching  at  St.  Catherine's  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  the 
commodore  appointed  the  })ort  of  St.  Julian  for  the  next  place 
of  rendezvous  in  case  of  separation.  '  On  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary,' snys  the  nan'ator  of  this  interesting  voyage,  '  we  dis- 
covered a  sail,  upon  whieli  the  Severn  and  Gloucester  were 
both  directed  to  give  chace ;  but  we  soon  found  it  to  be  the 
Pearl,  whicli  separated  from  us  a  few  days  after  we  left  St, 
('atherine''s,  and  on  this  we  made  a  signal  tor  the  Severn 
to  rejoin  the  squadron,  leaving  the  Gloucester  alone  in 
the  piu'suit.  And  now  we  were  surprised  to  see,  that  on 
the  Glouct.'ster''s  approach,  the  people  on  board  tht  Voarl 
increased  their  spii,  and  stood  from  her.  However,  the 
Gloucester  cam,e  up  with  them,  but  found  them  with  their 
hammocks  in  their  nettings,  and  every  thing  ready  for  an 
engagement.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  the  Pearl  joined  us, 
and  running  up  under  our  stern,  lieutenant  Salt  hailed  the 
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commodore,  aiicl  acquainted  him  that  captain  Kidd  died  on 
tlie  81st  of  January,  He  likewise  informed  him,  that  he  Imd 
seen  five  large  ships  the  10th  instant,  ivhicli  lie  for  some  time 
imagined  to  he  our  scjuadron  :  That  he  suffered  the  connnand- 
ing  ship,  which  wore  a  red  broud  pennant,  exactly  resembling 
that  of  the  counnodore,  at  the  main  top-mast  head,  to  come 
within  gun-shot  of  liim  before  he  discovered  his  mistake ;  hut 
then  finding  it  not  to  be  the  (  i  aturioii,  he  haled  close  i  rnm 
the  wind,  and  crowded  from  them  with  all  his  su;l,  a?id  stand- 
ing across  a  ripling,  where  they  hesitalcd  to  follijvv  him,  iie 
happily  escaped.  He  made  them  to  be  five  Spain;- i)  men  ot 
war,  t)ne  of  ilnnn  exceedingly  like  the  Gloucester,  which  -vaj- 
the  occasion  of  his  uppvehen^ions  when  the  Crloucestcv  clhise;! 
him.  By  ilicir  uppeur.aici'  he  thought  they  consisted  of  two 
ships  of  sevi-nty  guii»,  xwo  of  hf'ty,  and  onj  of  forty  gujis. 
The  whole  i-cp  adron  c(/nlint;/ki  m  cluice  of  him  all  that 
day,  but  at  nighi  findini*  J'  'v  ei>ul(!  not  get  near  him,  they 
gave  over  the  cJ'acc\  and  <liiO('ted  dieir  course  to  the  south- 
ward. 

'And  now  had  it  not  been  for  the  necessity  we  were  under 
of  refitting  the  "  =  val,  this  piece  of  intelligence  would  have 
prevented  our  making  any  stay  at  St.  Julian V,;  but  as  it  was 
iir>possible  I'or  that  isloop  to  prcujeed  round  the  cape  in  iier 
present  condition,  some  stay  there  was  inevitable,  and  there 
fore  the  .-  ^uie  eveinng  we  came  to  an  anchor  again  in  twenty- 
five  fathon;  water,  the  bottom  a  mixlure  of  mud  and  sand, 
and  the  higii  hunnnoek  liearing  S.  W.  by  W.  And  weighing 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  wo  soon  after  sent  the  two  cutters  be- 
longing  to  the  CLnturion  and  Severn  in  shore,  to  discover  the 
harbour  of  St.  Julian,  while  the  ships  kept  standing  along  the 
coast,  at  about  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  land.  At 
six  o'clock  we  anchored  in  the  bay  of  St.  Julian,  in  nineteen 
fathom,  the  bottom  mutldy  ground  with  sand,  the  norther- 
mosl  laud  in  siglit  bearing  N.  and  by  E,  the  southermosl 
S.  I  I'i,  and  the  high  hummock,  to  which  sir  John  Nm- 
borough  formerly  gave  the  name  of  Wood's  MoiUit,  W.  S.  AV 
Soon  alter,  the  cutter  returr  '  ou  board  having  dis<  •'"''( 
tiv:.  Iiaibour,  which  did  not  :^  j-  ar  to  us  in  our  situatj.    .  ui* 
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nortlierraoat  point  shutting  in  upon  tlie  southerinost,  and  in 
appearance  closing  the  entrance. 

'  Being  come  to  an  anclior  in  this  bay  of  St.  Julian,  princi 
pally  with  a  view  of  refitting  the  Tryal,  the  carpenters  wore 
iu.n.cdintely  employed  in  that  business,  and  continued  so 
(luring  our  whole  stay  at  the  place.  The  Tryafs  main-mast 
ju'ving  beea  ■  arried  away  twelve  feet  below  the  cap,  they 
tcvifj'ivi't  to  ur»  .e  thii  remaining  part  of  the  mast  serve  again  ; 
iind  the  Wager  was  ordered  to  supply  her  with  a  spare  main 
top-mast,  whicli  the  carpenters  converted  into  a  new  fore-mast. 
And  I  cannot  )i(  Ip  observing,  that  this  accident  to  the  Tryal's 
iiiast,  r.hi  h  give  us  so  nnich  uneasiness  at  that  time,  on 
account  of  the  delay  it  occasioned,  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
mcaiv.  jf  preserving  the  sloop,  and  all  her  crew.  For  before 
this,  her  masts,  how^  well  soever  j)roportioned  to  a  l)etter 
climate,  were  much  too  lofty  for  these  high  southern  latitudes : 
So  that  had  they  weathered  the  preceding  storm,  it  woidd 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  stood  against  tliose 
seas  and  tempests  we  afterwards  encountered  in  passing  round 
Cape  Horn,  and  the  loss  of  masts  in  that  boisterous  climate, 
would  scarcely  have  been  attended  with  less  than  the  loss  of 
the  vessel,  and  of  every  man  on  board  her ;  since  it  would 
have  been  impracticable  for  the  other  ships  to  have  given 
them  any  relief,  during  the  continuance  of  those  impetuous 
storms. 

'  Whilst  we  stayed  at  this  place,  the  conmiodore  appointed 
the  honourable  captain  Murray  to  succeed  to  the  Pearl,  and 
captain  Oheap  to  the  Wager,  ind  he  ^n-omoted  Mr  Charles 
Saunders,  his  first  lieutenant,  to  the  command  of  the  Tryal 
sloop.  But  "^aptain  Saimders  lying  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever 
oil  board  tue  ('enturion,  and  it  being  the  opinion  of  the 
surgeons,  that  the  removing  him  on  board  his  own  ship,  in 
liis  present  condition,  mi;;ht  tend  {<>  the  h.zard  of  his  lillj; 
Mr.  Anson  gave  an  order  to  ■-'r.  S.f  i)„;re;%  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Centurion,  '^  act  .  .iiaster  and  cc  nvnander  of  the 
Tryal,  during  the  illness  <H'ca|)lain  Saunders. 

•  The  Tryal  Ijeing  nearly  refitted,  wiiich  was  our  principal 
occupation  at  thit^.  bay  of  St.  Julian,  and  the  sole  oct^ision  oi 
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our  stay,  the  commodore  tlioufrht  it  necessary,  as  we  were 
now  directly  hound  for  the  South  Seas  and  the  enemy's  coasts, 
to  regulate  the  plan  ol"  his  future  operations:  And  therefore, 
on  the  J21th  of  February,  a  signal  was  made  for  all  captains, 
and  a  council  of  war  was  held  on  board  the  Centurion,  at 
which  were  present  the  honourable  Edward  I-egg,  captain 
Matthew  Mitthel,  the  honourable  George  Murray,  captain 
David  Cheap,  together  with  colonel  Mordaunt  Cracherode, 
commander  of  the  land-forces.  At  this  council  Mr.  Anson 
proposed,  that  their  first  attempt,  after  their  arrival  in  the 
South  Seas,  should  be  the  attack  of  the  town  and  harbour  of 
Baldivia,  the  principal  frontier  of  the  district  of  Chili ;  Mr. 
Ansou  informing  them,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  it  was  an 
article  contained  in  his  majesty's  instructions  to  him,  to  en- 
deavour to  secure  some  port  in  the  South  Seas,  where  the 
ships  of  the  scpiadron  might  be  careened  and  refitted.  Now 
instructions  were  also  given  to  the  captains  of  ti.e  squadron, 
by  which,  though  they  were  still  directed,  in  lasc  of  Separa- 
tion, to  make  the  best  of  tlieir  way  to  the  island  ol'  Nuestra 
Senora  del  Socoro.' 

The  squadron  sailed  on  the  27th  of  February,  and  on  the 
7»'i  of  March  passed  through  tiie  straits  of  Le  Maiie;  im- 
mediately after  which  a  violent  storm  came  on,  ihal  exceeded 
tlie  most  dreadful  ever  witne^r'xl  by  tiio  oldest  seamen.  '  And,' 
says  our  author,  '  that  no  circumstance  might  be  wanting  whicli 
coidd  aggrandise  our  distress,  these  blasts  generally  brought 
with  them  a  great  quantity  of  snow  and  sleet,  whicli  cased 
our  rigging,  and  froze  our  sails,  thereby  rendering  them  and 
our  cordage  brittle,  and  apt  to  snap  upon  the  slightest  strain, 
adding  great  difficulty  and  laliour  to  the  working  of  the  shij), 
benunjbing  the  limbs  of  our  [X-'ople,  and  making  them  inca- 
pable of  exerting  themselves  with  their  usual  activity,  ai^l 
even  disabling  many  of  them,  by  mortifying  tin  ir  toes  and 
fingers.' 

The  storm  continued  many  days,  but  the  .shijis  were  worked 
with  great  resolution  and  activity.  On  the  8th  of  April,  'the 
commodore,'  says  the  narrator,  '  making  a  signal  for  the 
w^uatlron  to  bring  to,   we,  at  d  y-break,  saw  the  AVagrr  n 
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considerable  way  to  leeward  of  aRy  of  the  other  ships ;  and 
we  soon  pereeived  that  she  had  lost  her  ini/en-niast,  aHcl  main 
top-sail  yard.  We  immediately  bore  down  to  her,  and  found 
this  disaster  had  arisen  from  the  ba(hiess  of  her  iron  work  ;  for 
all  the  chain  plates  to  windward  had  ^iven  way,  upon  the  ship^'s 
fetching  a  deep  roll.  This  proved  the  more  unlbrtunatc  to  the 
Wager,  as  her  carpenter  had  been  on  boord  the  Gloucester 
ever  since  the  31st  of  March,  and  the  weather  was  now  too 
sr\ere  to  permit  him  to  return.  Nor  was  the  Wager  the  only 
ship  of  the  squadron  that  had  suffered  in  the  late  tempest; 
foe,  the  next  day,  a  signal  of  distress  was  made  hy  the  Anna 
pink,  and,  upon  speaking  with  the  nuister,  we  learnt  that 
they  had  broke  their  fore-stay  and  the  ^-nnnion  of  the  how- 
sprit,  and  were  in  no  small  danger  o{"  having  all  the  masts 
come  by  the  board ;  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  hear  away 
until  they  had  matlc  all  fast,  after  which  we  haled  upon  a 
wind  again.' 

But  another  mortification  ensued,  for  next  morning  the 
squadron  fell  in  with  the  coast  of  'J'orra  del  Fucgo,  when  it 
vas  calculated  they  were  ten  degrees  to  the  westward  of  it. 
They  therefore  stood  to  the  S.  W.  till  the  ^2M  of  April, 
'when  we  were  in  60  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  by  ou 
account  near  six  degrees  to  the  westward  of  cape  Noir ;  and 
in  this  run,  we  had  a  series  of  as  favourable  weather,  as  could 
well  be  expected  in  that  part  of  the  world,  even  in  a  better 
season :  so  that  this  interval,  setting  the  inquietude  of  our 
thoughts  aside ;  was  by  far  the  most  eligible  of  any  we  enjoyed 
from  straits  Le  Maire  to  the  west  coast  of  America.  This 
moderate  weather  continued,  with  little  variation,  till  the 
24th;  but  on  the  24th,  in  the  evening,  the  wind  began  to 
hlow  fresh,  and  soon  encreased  to  a  prodigious  storm,  and 
the  weather  became  extremely  thick ;  about  midnight  we  lost 
sight  of  the  other  four  shi])s  of  the  squadron,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  violence  of  'he  r>receding  storms,  liad  hitherto 
kept  in  company  with  us.  Nor  was  this  our  sole  misfortune ; 
for,  the  next  njorning,  endeav;  '''ug  to  hand  t^  .•  top-sails, 
the  due-lines  and  bunt-lines  bi..  .v'  and  the  .sheets  hcing  half 
wn,  every  '"^-.u-  in  the  top-saiis  wa^  soon  split  from  top  to 
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Ixittom,  and  the  main  top-sail  sliook  so  strongly  in  the  wind, 
tlial  it  curried  awny  the  toj)  lanthorn,  and  endanotivd  the 
head  of  the  masst .;  however,  at  length  some  ol"  ihe  most  dariuir 
of  our  men  ventured  upon  the  yard,  and  cut  the  sail  away 
close  to  the  reefs,  though  \vith  the  utmost  hazard  of  their 
lives.  At  the  same  time,  the  fore-t  p.  A  'cut  about  the  yarcj 
with  so  much  fury,  that  it  was  ^'oa  bio  vii  lo  p)<'ces;  and  that 
we  might  have  full  employnjcut,  the  mainsail  blew  loose, 
which  obhged  us  to  lower  down  the  yard  to  secure  the  sail, 
and  the  fore-yard  being  likewise  lowered,  we  lay  to  under  a 
mizen :  and  besides  the  loss  of  our  topsails,  we  h  •  '  •  "h  of 
our  odier  rigging  broke,  and  lost  a  main  studchng-sail-bcHJui 
out  of  the  chains/ 

They  continued  d  jiing  the  rest  of  April  to  struggle  round 
Cape  Horn,  while  tli(.  scurvy  raged  with  such  violence  amongst 
the  crew,  that  foriy-tli'vc  men  died  during  the  month  on  board 
the  Centurion.  Otlu.r  storms  assailed  them,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved on  Ixoard  the  commodore's  vessel,  that  all  had  perished 
but  themselves.  Iloweve:.  on  the  9th  of  June  they  reached 
the  island  of  Juan  I'ernandes,  in  such  a  deplorable  condition, 
that  only  two  hundred  men  roriained  alive,  out  of  between 
four  and  live  hundred  that  passed  the  straits  of  Lc  Maim  in 
health  and  vigour,  and  the^c  in  so  wretched  a  ccnidition,  that 
seamen,  oflicers,  servants,  and  boys,  combined,  were  not  enough 
to  work  the  shi})s. 

At  this  place  they  found  the  Tryal  '«looj)  which  had  lost 
thirty-four  men,  and  then  had  only  three  capable  of  doing  duty. 
The  few  who  remained  in  health  'ere  so  weak,  that  it  occupied 
several  days  to  remove  the  sick,  of  whom  twelve  died  in  the 
boats,  and  six  each  day  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  days.  But 
at  last  the  excellent  water,  fish,  goats'  He.sli,  and  v>ther  sxipplies 
found  oil  the  island,  arrested  the  ])rc)gress  of  this  dreadful 
njortality.  On  the  ^Oth  of  June  they  wee  j<;ined  by  the 
Gloucester,  wliitli  was  brought  into  tlu  'arbour  by  the 
jje()j)le  of  the  Centurion,  which  wfis  not  eiitctet'  without  rr> 
])eiited  eilur!  •,  and  which  employed  all  haU'ls  nearly  a  niontli. 
Scarcely  a  )iian  remained  fit  for  liuty  on  board  this  vessel,  and 
two-liiirds  of  the  crew   had  been  thrown  overboard.     About 
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the  n)id(lU^  of  August  the  Anna  pink  came  in,  whi'  was  a 
haj))))  liicunjstance,  as  she  had  thr  provisions  tor  thescj  ludron 
on  Ikmu-cI.  This  was  the  onlv  ship  that  joined,  for  the  Severn 
und  I'earl  had  put  haik  to  the  Ura/ils,  and  the  Wager  was 
wrccketl  to  the  southward  oi"  (Miiloe,  with  one  iiundred  and 
thirty  persons  on  board ;  ol"  this  number  thirty  reached  Rio 
(irande  on  the  coast  of  Hrazil,  in  an  open  boat,  and  four 
others  with  th«*  captain,  the  island  of  ChilcK",  all  the  rest  being 
lost,  drowned,  and  died  oi'  want  and  fati<fue. 

Here  the  i\nna  pink  was  broke  u[)  as  unfit  for  sea.     Still 
however,  the  crews  of  the  thr('(>  remaining  vessels,  which  on 
leaving   Kngland   amounted  to  nine  hundred  and    sixty-one 
men,  were  reduced  to  three  hundred  and  thirtv-hve  men  and 
boys,  a  nun\ber  unecpial  l<>r  manning  the  ('enturion  alone. 
Alxiut  the  beginning  of  Septeml)cr  a  vessel  was  discovered  off 
the  island,  which  all  concluded  to  be  a  Spaniard,  on  which  the 
("enturion  was  towod  to  sea,  and  gave  chacc  to  the  stranger 
which  was  at  night  lost  sight  off;  but  in  a  few  days  another 
vessel  was  discovered  which  was  thought  to  be  one  ol"  Pizarro's 
squadron,  and  all  hands  in  high  spirits  prepared  for  action. 
*^.  •>  proved  to  be  ;  merchantman  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  burthen,  and     aden  with  sugar,  cloth,  and  a  quantity  of 
dollars.     Front   the  officers  Mr.    Anson  learned  the  fate  of 
ri/arro's  squadron,    wjiich  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 
On  returning  to  eluan  Fernamles,  the  prize,  the  (,'arnjelo,  was 
sent  to  cruise  on  the  coast,   and  all  the  other  vessels  Mere 
assigned  different   stations   in  order  to  distress  the  Spanish 
trade  in  those  seas. 

On  going  to  sea,  the  Trval  took  a  large  vessel  of  six  hun- 
dred tons,  an  excellent  sailer,  and  as  the  Tryal  had  become 
leaky,  and  lost  her  masts,  her  crew  was  put  on  board  oi'  the 
prize,  and  she  was  sunk.  Two  other  piizos  were  afterwards 
'.akon,  and  by  the  latter  it  was  untlerstood  that  the  governor 
of  Paita  had  heard  of  their  being  in  those  seas,  and  was  there- 
fore sending  off  the  treasures  inland,  on  which  INIr.  Austni 
determined  to  surprise  the  place. 

'During  our  preparations,'  says  the  narrator,  'the  ships 
themselves  stotxl  towards  the  port  witji  ail  the  sail  they  could 
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nmke,  being  scriiro  that  wo  were  yet  at  too  grwit  n  distAtiw*  to 

l)L'st'Cii.     Hiitahoiii  ti'ii  o'  clock  at  night,  the  ships  being  then 

M'ithin  five  leagues  ol'  the  phiee,   lieutenant  JJrett,   with  the 

boats  under  his  coinniaii(i,  put  oft',  and  arrived  at  the  uiouth 

of  the  bay  without  l)eing  discovered  ;  but  no  8(K)nfr  had  he 

entered   it,    than   some  people,  on   board  a  vessel  riding  at 

anchor  there,  perceived   hiin,   who  instantly  put  ofl'  in  their 

boat    rowing    towards    the    tort,    shouting    and    crying,    the 

Knglish,    the  English  dogs,  ice.   I)y   which  the  whole  town 

was  suddenly  alaruied,  and  our  people  s(K)n  observed  several 

lights  hurryrng  backward  and  l<)rwartls  in  tne  tort,  and  other 

marks  ol'  the  inhabitants  being  in  great  motion.     Lieutenant 

iJrett,  on  this,  encouraged  his  men  to  pull  briskly  up  to  the 

shore,  that  tliey  might  give  the  enemy  as  little  time  as  possihie 

to  pre])are  tor  their  delence.     However,  before  our  boats  could 

reach  the  shore,  th«  ])eople  in  the  Ibrt  had  got  ready  some  of 

tiieir  cannon,   anil  pointed  thenj  towards  the  landing-place; 

and  though  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  it  might  be  well 

KUjjposed  that  chance  had  a  greater  share  than  skill  in  their 

direction,  yet  the  first  shot  passed  extremely  near  one  of  the 

iKiats,  whistling  just  over  the  heads  of  the  crew.     This  made 

our  people  redouble  their  efforts;   so  that  they  had  reached 

the  shore,   and   were  in   part    disend)arked   by  the   time  the 

second  gun   fired.     As  soom  as  our  men  landed,  they  were 

wonducted  by  one  of  the  Spanish  pilots  to  the  entrance  of  a 

narrow  street,  not  above  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  beach, 

where  they  were  covered  from  the  lire  of  the  fort ;  and  being 

formed  in  the  best  manner  the  shortness  of  the  time  would 

allow,  they  innnediately  marched  for  the  parade,  which  was 

a  large  scjuare  at  the  end  of  this  street,  the  fort  being  one  side 

of  the  S(juare,  and   the  governor's  liousi-  .uiolher.     In  this 

march  (though  perlin-med  wilJj  tolerable  regularity)  the  shouts 

and  clamours  of  threescore  sailors,  who  had  been  confined  so 

long  on  shipboard,  and  were  now  for  the  first  time  on  shore 

in  an  enemy's  country,  joyous  as  they  always  are,  when  they 

land,  and  animated  besides  in  the  present  case  with  the  hojies 

of  an  immense  pillage  ;   the  huzza's,   I  say,  of  this  spirited 

detachment,  joined  with  the  noise  of  their  drums,  and  favoured 
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n'  tlio  nip;ht,  had  nupintntcd  their  mnuhors,  in  tin*  opinion  of 
;  ,  •  <iieinv,  to  nt  Irast  tlinr  liuiulred ;  by  wliirli  pfi'snasiiHi 
the  inhabitants  wore  s(»  tjreatly  intiinidutt-d,  that  thi-y  wito 
iinu'h  111  »re  nolicitous  alwuit  the  uuvms  of  thrir  Hi^ht  (ban  of 
their  rrsistttnce:  so  that  thonj^h  upon  entciin;;  thr  parade, 
our  jK'ople  received  a  volley  IVoni  the  nu-nhutits  who  owned 
the  treasure  then  in  the  town,  and  who,  with  a  tew  others  had 
ranj^wi  thenjselves  in  a  gallery  that  ran  round  tlje  {T()vernor''s 
house,  yet  that  post  was  inuuediately  aluuidoned  upon  the  th'st 
fire  niadi!  by  «Hir  people,  who  wore  ther(>by  led  in  quiet 
possi'ssion  ot  the  parade. 

M)n  this  success  Ueutenant  lirett  divided  his  men  into  twp 
parties,  orderin|^  one  of  them  to  surround  the  jfovernor's 
house,  and  if  jxjssible  to  secure  the  <;()vernor,  whilst  he  him- 
self with  the  other  marched  to  the  fort^  with  an  intent  to 
force  it.  But,  contrary  to  his  ex|H.'ctation,  he  entered  it  with- 
out opposition  ;  for  the  enemy,  on  his  approacli,  abandoned  it 
and  made  their  escape  over  the  walls.  Hy  this  means  the 
whole  place  was  mastered  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
time  from  the  first  landing,  with  no  other  loss  than  that  of  one 
man  killed  on  the  spot,  and  two  wounded ;  one  of  which  was 
the  Spanish  pilot  of  the  Teresa,  who  received  a  slight  bruise 
hy  a  ball  which  j^rrazed  his  wrist:  indeed  another  of  the 
lonipany,  the  honourable  Mr.  Kepple,  son  to  the  earl  of 
Albemarle,  had  a  very  narrow  escape ;  tor  having  on  a  ,jockey 
cap,  one  side  of  the  peak  was  shaved  off*  close  to  his  temple 
hy  a  ball,  which  however  did  him  no  farther  injury. 

'  And  now  lieutenant  Ih-ett,  after  this  success,  placed  a 
guard  at  the  fort,  and  another  at  the  governor's  house,  and 
appointed  centincls  at  all  the  avenues  of  the  town,  both  to 
prevent  any  surprise  from  the  cziemy,  and  to  secure  the  effects 
ill  the  place  from  being  embezzled.  And  this  l)eing  done,  his 
next  care  was  to  seize  on  the  custom-house  where  the  treasure 
lay,  and  to  examine  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  remained  in  the 
town,  that  he  might  know  what  farther  precautions  it  was 
necessary  to  take;  but  lie  soon  found  that  the  numbers  left 
hehind  were  no  ways  Ibrmlilable :  for  the  greatest  [)art  of 
tlioiii  (being  in  bed  when  the  place  was  surprised)  had  run 
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away  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  the  liad  not  given 
themselves  time  to  put  on  their  clothes.  Ano  in  this  precipi- 
tate  route  the  governor  was  not  the  last  to  secure  hinisci.,  for 
he  fled  betimes  half  nakt^i,  leaving  his  wife,  a  young  lady  of 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  whom  be  had  Ijeen  married 
but  three  or  four  days,  behind  him,  though  she  too  was 
lifterwards  carried  off  in  her  shift  by  a  couple  of  centinels, 
just  as  the  detachment,  ordered  to  invest  the  house,  arrived 
before  it.  This  escape  of  tlie  governor  was  an  unpleasing 
circumstance^  as  Mr.  Anson  had  })articularly  recommended 
it  to  lieutenant  Brett  to  secure  his  person,  if  possible,  in 
hopes  that  by  that  means  we  might  lie  able  to  treat  for  the 
ransom  of  the  place :  but  it  seems  his  alertness  rendered  it 
impossible  to  seize  him.  The  few  inhabitants  who  remained 
were  confined  in  one  of  the  churches  imder  a  guard,  except 
some  stout  negroes  which  were  found  in  the  place;  these,  in- 
stead  of  being  shut  up,  were  employed  the  remaining  part  ol" 
the  night  to  a"^sist  in  carrying  the  treasure  from  the  custom- 
house and  other  places  to  the  i'ort :  however,  there  was  care 
taken  that  they  should  be  always  attended  by  a  file  of  nuis 
queteers. 

'  The  transporting  the  treasure  from  the  custom-house  to 
the  fo^t,  was  the  principal  occupation  of  Mr.  Brett's  people, 
after  he  had  got  ])()ssessi(::i  of  the  place.  But  the  sailor?, 
while  they  were  thus  employed,  could  not  be  presented  froip 
entering  the  houses  which  lay  near  them,  in  searcli  of  private 
pillage.  And  the  first  things  which  occAirred  to  them,  being 
the  clothes  which  the  S})nniards  in  their  flight  had  left  behind 
thetn.  and  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  were 
most  of  them  either  embroidered  or  laced,  our  peo])le  eagerly 
seized  these  glittering  liubits,  and  put  them  oji  over  their  own 
dirty  trowsers  and  ja(;kets.  not  forgetting,  at  the  vsanie  time, 
the  :ye  or  bag-  wig  and  laced  hat,  which  were  generally  fonnd 
with  the  clothes;  and  when  this  practice  was  once  begun. 
there  was  no  preventing  the  whole  detachment  from  imitating 
it  :  and  those  who  canie  latest  into  the  fashion,  not  findinsj 
nii'n''s  clotiies  sufficient  to  eo"ip  themselves,  they  were  oblij^-ed 
to  Ja!<e  up  with  woraeif.s  o()\vns  and  petticoats,  (which  pro- 
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vided  there  was  finery  enough)  they  made  no  scruple  of  put- 
ting on,  and  blending  with  their  own  greasy  dress.  So  that 
when  a  party  of  them  thus  ridiculously  metamorphised  first 
appeared  before  Mr.  Brett,  he  was  extremely  surprised  at 
their  apj>earance,  and  coqld  not  immediately  be  satisfied  they 
were  his  own  people.' 

In  a  wood  near  the  town,  above  two  hundred  horsemen 
appeared  with  a  number  of  trumpets,  drums,  and  standards, 
and  paraded  about  each  day  with  tlie  intention  of  intimidiiting 
the  English.  But  Mr.  Brett  barricadoed  the  streets,  and 
knowing  the  horse  durst  not  attack  him,  the  removal  of  the  trea- 
sure was  therefore  conducted  without  hurry  or  confusion. 
When  this  business  was  finishcnl  Mr.  Anson  sent  his  prisoners 
on  shore,  who  loudly  extolled  his  kindness  and  humanity. 
The  party  on  duty  in  the  town  were  at  the  same  time  ordered 
on  board,  after  setting  fire  to  the  place,  and  sinking  six  vessels 
which  were  found  in  the  harbour.  The  plundc  amounted  to 
upwards  of  30,000/.  and  the  whole  loss  to  the  Spaniards  was 
estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Anson  on  proceeding  to  sea,  fell  in  with  the  Gloucester, 
which  had  taken  a  prize  worth  12,000/.  The  squadron  now 
steered  northward  to  cruise  for  the  Manilla  galeon,  bound  to 
Acapulco.  It  however  was  necessary  first  to  water  the  ships, 
for  which  purpose,  the  island  of  Quibo  was  chosen.  Here 
they  scuttled  and  sunk  two  of  the  prizes,  and  then  set  &ail  to 
the  coast  of  Mexico.  After  cruising  for  some  time  for  the  ga- 
leon, one  of  the  boats  surprised  three  negroes  in  a  canoe,  from 
whom  they  learned  that  the  galeon  had  reached  her  port,  but 
that  she  was  ordered  to  sail  back  to  Manilla  on  the  14th  of 
March.  This  news  was  joyfully  received,  as  she  would  be  a 
more  valuable  prize  on  her  retuin,  when  she  had  usually  a 
richer  cargo  'han  any  other  vessel  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

The  sjiips  were  judiciously  areanged  so  as  to  observe  the 
galeon,  and  when  th^  ..  ...e  of  her  saiUng  arrived,  all  was  im- 
patience and  alacrity ;  but  a  barge  which  was  sent  to  recon- 
noitre M'as  sefMi  from  the  shore,  and  the  galeon  w.  s  detained, 
and  not  peruiitted  to  sail  till  the  following  season.  When 
Mr,  Anson  learned  this  circumstance  he  determined  to  sur- 
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prise  the  place,  but  found  that  the  state  of  the  winds  rendered 
tliis  impracticable. 

The  (loinmoiiorc  now  ordered  the  vessels  to  rendezvcus  at 
a  por*  thirty  Ungues  to  the  westward  of  Acapulco,  and  that 
the  Tryal's  prize,  and  the  Carnielo,  and  Carmin,  should  be  sunk. 
After  procuring-  wood,  and  water,  prepaiations  were  made  lor 
(Tossing  the   Pacific  ocean ;   but  as  the  cutter  had  been  loft 
opposite  Acapulco,  the  ships  steered  in  that  direction  to  take 
her  up,  antl  to  land  a  number  of  prisoners  they  had  on  board. 
Not  finding  the  cutter  at  her  station,  it  was  concluded  she  had 
been  taken,  but  being  driven  to  the  southward  she  was  found, 
the  men  being  quite  exhausted,  having  been  at  sea  above  six 
weeks.     In  the  South  Seas  the  Gloucester  lost  all  her  masts,  had 
seven  feet  water  in  her  hold,  and  a  crew  so  weakly,  that  they 
were  unable  to  work  her.     This  determined  Mr.  Anson  to  re- 
move her  people  on  board  the  Centurion,  and  order  her  to  be 
burnt.     This  was  effected  with  difficulty,  the  men  being  so  weak 
with  the  scurvy,  not  less  tlian  ten  or  twelve  dying  every  day. 
Driven  about  with  the  winds,  and  unable  to  make  land,  a 
general  despondency  seized  the  whole  crew,  who  saw  nothing 
but  destruction  as  the  ship  was  very  leaky,  and  no  hands  able 
to  work  the  pinnps.     In  this  dreadful  situation  they  fortunately 
fell  in  with  the  island  of  Tinian.     The  sight  of  beautiful  lawns 
and  woods,  and  herds  of  cattle  feeding,  was  a  joyful  and  reviving 
spectacle.     There  was  no  inhabitants  on  this  delightful  island, 
except  a  few  Indians  employed  in  jerking  beef,  which  was  a 
happy  circumstance,  considering  the  defenceless  state  of  the 
Centurion.     The  sick  now  recovered  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
Here  was  a  beautiful  watering  place,  where  tents  were  pitched 
until  the  ship  was  repaired,  watered,  and  provided  with  pro- 
visions.    But  while  all  the  crew  were  happy  and  jovial,  a  storm 
arose  which  drove  the  Centurion  to  sea,  and  being  badly  man- 
ned, it  was  believed  in  a  few  days,  by  the  commodore  and 
others  left  on  sliore,  that  she  had  perished.     The  carpenters 
and  smithf*  were  therefore  euiployed  in  lengthening  the  bark, 
and  rigging  her  for  sea,  intending  to  sail  to  China.     However, 
at  the  end  of  twenty  days,  the  Centurion  returned,  to  the  in- 
I'xpressjble  joy  of  all  parties. 
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The  health  of  the  crew  heiug  fully  re-established,  the  Cen- 
turion sailed  from  Tinian,  to  Macao,  but  during  the  voyage, 
the  ship  laboured  much  in  a  hollow  sea,  which  injured  the 
rigging,  and  increased  the  k:pk.  On  coming  to  anchor  in 
Macoa  road,  Mr.  Anson  enquired  of  the  governor,  how  he 
should  act  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Chinese,  as  his  being 
a  war-ship,  he  was  determined  not  to  pay  the  duty  imposed 
upon  merchant  vessels.  The  governor  advised  him  to  carry 
the  ship  to  a  harbour  about  six  miles  from  Macao,  but  de- 
clined supplying  him  \vith  provisions  unless  he  could  procure 
an  order  from  the  viceroy  of  Canton.  Mr.  Anson  therefore 
resolved  to  visit  the  viceroy,  but  the  Chinese  custom-house  , 
officer  would  not  permit  the  boats  to  leave  the  ship ;  but  when 
Mr.  Anson  threatened  to  go  by  force,  permission  was  granted. 
However  the  officers  and  supercargoes  of  the  EngHsh  ships, 
advised  him  to  '  ':he  business  to  the  management  of  the 

Hong  merchain.  After  the  delay  of  a  month,  these  mer- 
chants resigned  i  ,.r  commission,  telling  Mr.  Anson,  that 
they  durst  not  approach  such  a  great  man  as  the  viceroy. 
Threats  were  now  employed,  and  a  Chinese  officer  undertook 
to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  g()vernf)r  at  Canton.  In  two  days  a 
mandarin  of  high  rank,  with  a  great  retinue,  arrived  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  Centurion.  Mr.  Anson  received 
him  in  state,  having  dressed  an  hundred  of  his  crew  in  the 
marine  uniform. 

'  Tiiis  mandarin  appeared  to  be  a  person  of  very  consider- 
ahle  parts,  and  endowed  with  more  frankness  and  honesty, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  generality  of  the  Chinese.  After  the 
proper  enquiries  had  been  made,  particularly  about  the  leak^ 
which  the  Chinese  carpenters  reported  to  be  as  dangerous  as 
it  had  been  represented,  and  consequently  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Centurion  to  proci^ed  to  sea  without  being  refitted, 
the  luandiirin  expressed  hiniself  satished  with  the  account  given 
in  the  commodores  letter.  And  ihis  magistrate,  as  he  was 
more  intelligent  than  any  other  pers(m  of  his  nation  that  came 
to  our  knowledge,  so  likewise  was  he  more  curious  and  in- 
quisitive, 1  iewing  each  part  of  the  ship  with  particular  atten- 
tion, and  appearing  greatly  surprised  at  the  largeness  of  the 
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lower  deck  guns,  and  at  the  weight  and  size  of  the  shot.  The 
coumiodorc,  observing  his  astonishment,  thought  this  a  proper 
opportunity  to  convince  the  Chinese  of  the  prudence  of  grant- 
ing him  a  speedy  and  ample  supply  of  all  he  wanted :  with 
this  view  he  told  the  mandarin,  and  those  who  were  with  him, 
that,  besides  the  demands  he  made  for  a  general  supply,  he 
had  a  particular  complaint  against  the  proceedings  of  the  cus- 
tom-house of  Macao ;  that  at  his  first  arrival  the  ( 'hinese  boats 
had  brought  on  board  plenty  of  greens,  and  variety  of  fresh 
provisions  for  daily  use,  for  which  they  had  always  been  paid 
to  their  full  satisfaction,  but  that  the  cust<mi-house  officers  at 
Macao  had  soon  Ibrbid  them,  by  which  means  he  was  deprived 
those  rci'  l.ments  which  were  6f  the  utmost  consecpicnce  to 
the  health  of  his  nun,  after  their  long  and  sickly  voyagf  ; 
that  x:  they,  the  mandarins,  had  informed  themselves  of  his 
wa  and  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  force  and  strength  of  his 
shij.  ihey  might  be  satisfied  it  was  not  for  want  of  jMjwer  to 
supply  \i  -ilf,  that  he  desired  the  permission  of  tiie  governor 
to  purcnase  what  provisions  he  stood  in  need  of;  that  they 
must  be  convinced  that  the  Centurion  alone  was  capable  of 
destroying  the  wjiole  navigation  of  the  jK)rt  of  Canton,  or  of 
any  other  port  in  C'hina,  without  running  the  least  risk  from 
all  the  force  tlie  Chinese  could  collect ;  that  it  was  true,  this 
was  not  the  manner  of  proceeding  between  nations  in  frien(lsln|. 
with  each  other,  but  it  was  likewise  true,  that  it  was  not  ci's- 
tomary  tor  any  nation  to  permit  the  ships  of  their  friends  to 
starve  and  fcink  in  their  ports,  when  those  frieuds  had  money 
to  supply  their  wants,  and  only  desired  liberty  to  lay  it  out; 
that  they  nmst  confess,  he  and  his  people  had  hitherto  behaved 
with  great  modesty  and  reserve,  but  that,  as  his  wants  were 
each  day  increasing,  hunger  would  at  last  prove  too  strong 
for  any  restraint,  and  necessity  was  acknowledged  in  all 
countries  to  be  superior  to  every  other  law ;  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  expectetl  that  his  crew  would  long  continue 
to  starve  in  the  midst  of  that  plenty  to  which  their  eyes  wtrc 
every  day  witnesses ;  to  this  the  commotlore  added,  (though 
perhaps  with  a  less  serious  air)  that  if  by  the  delay  of  supply- 
ing hnn   with   provision  liis  men  should  be  reduced  to  iho 
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•nucessity  of  turning  cannibals,  and  preying  upon  their  own 
ajiecies,  it  was  easy  to  be  foreseen  that,  iiulependcnt  of  their 
friendship  to  their  comrades,  they  would,  in  point  of  luxury, 
prefer  the  plump  well  fed  Chinese  to  their  own  emaciated 
shipmates.  Tlie  first  mandarin  acquiesced  in  the  justness  of 
this  reasoning,  and  told  the  commodore,  that  he  should  that 
nit^ht  proceed  to  Canton;  that  on  Jiis  arrival,  a  council  of 
mandarins  would  be  summoned,  of  which  he  himself  was  a 
rnemhor.  and  that  by  being  employed  in  the  present  commis- 
sion, h'i  was  of  course  the  commodore's  advocate ;  that,  as  he 
was  fully  convinced  of  tlie  urgency  of  Mr.  Anson's  necessity, 
he  did  not  doubt  but,  on  his  representation,  the  council  would 
be  of  the  same  opinion  ;  antl  that  all  that  was  demande<l  would 
he  amply  and  s})ectlily  granted :  and  with  regard  to  the  com- 
modore's complaint  of  the  custom-house  of  Macao,  he  under- 
took to  rectify  that  immediately  by  his  own  authority ;  for 
desiring  a  list  to  be  given  him  of  the  quantity  of  provision 
necessary  for  the  cxpence  of  the  ship  for  a  day,  he  wrote  a 
permit  under  it,  and  delivered  it  to  one  of  his  attendants, 
directing  him  to  see  that  i[Jiantity  sent  on  board  early  every 
morning;  and  this  order,  from  that  time  forwards,  was  puhc^ 
tiiallv  complied  with. 

'  When  this  weighty  aflair  was  thus  in  some  degree  regu- 
lated, the  comn)odore  invited  him  and  his  two  attendant  man- 
darins to  dinner,  telling  them  at  the  same  lime,  that  if  his 
provision,  either  in  kind  or  quantity,  was  not  what  they  might 
expect,  they  must  thank  themselves  ihv  having  confined  liini 
to  so  hard  an  allowance.  One  of  his  dishes  was  beef,  which 
the  Chinese  all  dislike,  thfnigh  Mr.  Anson  was  not  apprised 
nfit;  this  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian  superstition, 
which  for  some  ages  past  has  made  a  great  progress  in  China. 
However,  his  guests  did  not  entirely  fast;  fin*  the  three  man- 
darins completely  finished  the  white  part  of  four  large  fowls. 
But  they  were  extremely  embarrassed  with  their  knives  and 
forks,  and  were  quite  incapable  of  making  use  of  them :  so 
that,  after  some  fruitless  altempts  to  help  themselves,  which 
were  sufficiently  awkward-  one  of  the  attendants  was  oblitjed 
to  cut  their  meat  in  small  pieces  for  then).     But  whatever 
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difficulty  they  might  have  in  complying  with  the  European 
manner  of  eating,  they  scenied  not  to  be  novices  in  drinking. 
The  commodore  excused  himself  in  this  part  of  the  entertain- 
nient,  under  the  pretence  of  illness ;  but  there  being  another 
gentleman  present,  of  n  florid  and  jovial  complexion,  the  chief 
mandarin  clapped  Ifnn  on  the  shoulder,  and  told  him  by  the 
interpreter,  that  certainly  he  could  not  plead  sickness,  and 
therefore  insisted  on  his  bearing  him  company;  and  that 
gentleman  perceiving,  that  after  they  had  dispatched  four  or 
five  bottles  of  Frontiniac,  the  mandarin  still  continued  un- 
ruiHed,  he  ordered  a  bottle  of  citron-wat(  i  o  be  brought  up, 
which  the  Chinese  seemed  much  to  relish,  and  this  behig  near 
finished,  they  arose  irom  table,  in  appearance  cool  and  unin- 
fluenced by  wliat  they  had  drank,  and  the  commodore  having, 
according  to  custom,  made  the  mandarin  a  present,  they  all 
departed  in  the  same  vessels  that  brought  them. 

'After  their  departure,  the  couunodore  with  great  impa- 
tience  expected  the  resolution  of  the  council,  and  the  necessary 
licences  fur  his  refitment.  On  the  6th  of  January,  in  the 
morning,  the  governor  of  .lanson,  the  commodore's  advocate, 
sent  down  the  viceroy  of  (Wanton's  warrant  for  the  refitment  of 
the  Centurion,  and  Ibr  sup})lying  her  people  with  all  they 
wanted ;  and,  the  next  day,  a  numlier  of  Chinese  smiths  and 
carpenters  went  on  board,  to  agree  ibr  all  the  work  bv  the 
great.  Thev  demanded  at  first,  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling  jbr  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  ship,  the  Iwats, 
and  the  masts.  'V\n^  the  couunodore  seemed  to  think  an  in- 
reasonable  smn,  anti  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  work 
by  the  day ;  but  that  propositi  they  would  not  hearken  to;  so 
it  wat»  at  last  agreed,  that  the  carpenters  should  have  U,  le 
aiDouiil  of  alKJwt  six  hundred  pounds  utf  their  work  ;  and  that 
The  smiths  should  b,'  pa)(i  ♦in-  their  troos-work  by  weight,  al- 
lowing them  at  the  rate  of  three  pound*  a  hundred  nearly  fur 
the  small  work,  and  Jbrty-six  shillings  for  the  large. 

'  This  being  regulated,  the  couuuoilore  exerted  himself  to 
get  this  most  unportant  b»i<ttKss  completed:  for  this  purpose 
the  fir-t   lieutrtiant    was   tis|j;U<'lu-([    to   Canton  (o  hire  tun 
■oontrv  vos^^tN^;.  caH-'d  in  their  Jafmuagc  junks,  one  of  tlicMi 
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being  intended  to  hoave  down  by,  and  tlie  other  to  serve  as  a 
magazine  for  the  powder  and  amnumition :  at  the  aanie  lime 
the  ground  was  smootlicd  on  one  oi'  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  a  large  tent  was  pitehed  for  lodging  the  lumber  and  pro- 
visions, and  near  an  hundred  Chinese  caulkers  were  soon  set 
to  work  on  the  decks  and  sides  of  the  shi'  But  all  these 
preparations,  and  the  getting  i\ady  the  careci'v  t  gear,  took 
iij)  a  great  deal  of  time;  for  the  C'fmese  caulkers,  though 
they  worked  very  well,  v  ere  far  from  being  expeditious ;  and 
it  was  the  26th  of  January  betbre  the  junks  arrived ;  and  the 
necessary  materials,  which  were  to  be  purchased  at  Canton, 
tame  down  very  slowly  ;  partly  from  the  distance  of  the  place, 
and  partly  from  the  delays  and  backwardness  of  the  Chinese 
merchants.  And  in  this  interval  Mr.  Ans<m  had  the  additio-^al 
jK'rploxity  to  discover,  that  his  fore  last  was  broken  asunder 
above  the  upper  deck  partners.  ,  'd  was  only  kept  together  by 
the  fishes  which  had  been  formerly  clapt  upon  it. 

'  It  was  the  begioning  of  April  before  they  had  new  rigged 
the  ship,  stowed  their  provisions  and  water  on  board,  and  had 
titled  her  for  the  sea ;  and  before  this  time  the  Chinese  grew 
very  uneasy,  and  extremely  desirous  that  she  should  be  gone ; 
either  not  knowing,  or  pretending  not  to  believe,  that  this 
was  a  point  the  conmiodore  was  as  eagerly  set  on  as  they  could 
be.  On  the  3d  of  April,  two  mandarin  boats  came  on  board 
from  Macao  to  urge  hib  departure ;  and  this  having  been  often 
done  before,  though  there  had  been  no  pretence  to  suspect  Mr. 
Anson  of  any  affected  delays,  he  at  this  last  message  answered 
them  in  a  determined  tone,  desiring  them  to  give  him  no  fur- 
ther trouble,  for  he  would  go  when  he  thought  proper,  and 
not  before.  On  this  rebuke  the  Chinese  (though  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  compel  him  to  be  gone)  immediately  prohibited  all 
provisions  from  being  carried  on  board  him,  and  took  such  care 
that  their  injunctions  should  be  complied  with,  that  trom  that 
time  forwards  nothing  could  be  purchased  at  any  rate  whatever."" 

The  Spaniards  at  Manilla  had  heard  that  the  Centurion 
was  careening  at  this  place,  and  had  formed  a  project  for  burn- 
ing her  while  in  this  defenceless  state ;  but  disagreeing  amongst 
themselves,  the  attempt  was  never  made. 
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*  On  tlie  (5th  of  April,  llii>  (.'oniurion  wo'i<>l>cd  from  the 
Typa,  and  warped  to  the  soiitliwfircl ;  uiul,  by  the  15th,  .she 
was  ^'ot  into  Macau  road,  ((aniildin^  her  water  as  ^ho  past 
alon<;,  so  that  there  remained  imw  very  fvw  articles  more  to 
attend  to,  and  her  whole  husim-ss  heino-  finished  by  the  lOtli, 
she,  at  three  iii  tlie  afternoon  oi  that  day,  Weighed  and  nuulo 
sail  and  stood  to  sea. 

*  The  commcKJore  was  now  rrot  to  sea,  with  his  ship  very 
well  redlted,  his  stores  replenished,  and  an  additional  stoek  ol' 
provisions  on  hoard:  his  erew  too  was  somewhat  reinforced; 
for  he  had  entered  twenty-three  nu n  duiinj^  his  stay  at  Macao, 
the  <5;'ealest  part  of  which  were  Lascars  or  Indian  sailors,  and 
sonje  few  Dnleh.  lie  gave  out  at  Macao,  that  he  was  hound 
to  liatavla,  and  thence  to  Knnlund ;  and  thoufyh  the  westerly 
monsoon  was  now  set  in,  when  that  jjassage  is  considered  as 
impraetieahle,  yet,  by  the  confidence  he  iiud  expressed  in  the 
streni^th  of  his  sjiip,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  people,  he  had 
persuaded  not  <nily  his  own  crew  hut  the  people  at  Macao 
likewise,  that  he  proposid  to  try  this  unusual  experiment;  so 
that  there  were  many  letters  put  on  hoard  him  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Canton  and  Macao  for  their  IViends  at  Uatavia 

s 

'But  his  real  design  was  vi'  a  very  different  nature:  for  lie 
knew,  that  instead  oi  'm.  unuial  ship  froih  Acapulco  to 
Manilla,  there  wouli*  \h:  tirs  year,  in  all  probability,  two; 
since,  l)y  being'  before  Aiupvdco,  he  had  prevented  one  ot 
them  from  putting  to  sea  the  preceding  season.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  cruise  for  these  returning  vessels  off  cape  Espiritii 
Santo,  on  the  island  of  Samal,  M'hich  is  the  ilrsi  land  they 
always  make  in  the  I'hilippine  islands.  And  as  June  is  gene- 
rally  the  month  in  which  they  m'rive  there,  he  doubted  nut 
but  he  should  get  to  his  intended  sltiticjii  time  enough  to  in- 
tercept them.  It  is  true,  they  were  said  to  be  stout  vessels, 
mounting  forty  guns  apiece,  and  carrying  above  five  hundred 
hands,  and  might  l)e  expected  lo  return  in  company  ;  and 
he  himself  had  but  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  hands 
on  board,  of  whi(  h  near  thirty  were  boys :  but  this  dispropor- 
tion of  strength  did  n(»t  deter  him,  as  he  knew  liis  ship  to  be 
much  better  fitted  for  a  sea-engagement  tlian  theirs,  and  its 
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In-  Imd  ronson  ^>  expect  ihnt  his  men  would  exert  tliemselveH 
in  tlie  most  e  '-aonlinuiy  niaiiner,  when  they  had  in  view  the 
immense  wealth  of  these  ^Manilla  jyuleons. 

'This  projeet  the  eonniKnloiv  had  resolved  on  in  his  own 
thoughts,  ever  sinee  his  Kavinj;  tin  coast,  of  Mexico.  .\nd 
the  <;rentest  niortifieation  which  he  received,  from  the  Virions 
delays  he  had  met  with  in  China,  was  his  aj^prehension  lest 
he  might  be  thereby  so  ionj;-  retarded  as  to  let  the  oaleons 
escape  him.  Indeed,  at  Macao  it  was  incumbent  on  him  t» 
keep  these  views  extremely  seci-et ;  for  there  being  a  great  in 
tercoursc  and  a  mutual  eonnexitm  of  interests  between  t' 
port  and  Manilla,  he  had  reason  to  fear,  that,  if  his  desi 
were  discovered,  intelligence  would  be  immediately  sent 
Manilla,  and  measures  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the  gulcon.H 
from  falling  into  his  hands  :  but  beinj;  now  at  sea,  and  entirely 
clear  of  the  coast,  he  simnnoned  all  his  people  on  the  cpiarter- 
dc(k,  and  informed  them  of  his  resolution  to  cruise  for  the 
two  Manilla  ships,  of  whose  wealth  they  were  not  ignorant. 
He  told  them  he  shoidd  elm^e  a  station,  where  he  could  not 
fail  of  meeting  with  them  ;  and  though  they  were  stout  ships, 
aiu!  full  manned,  yet,  if  his  own  people  behaved  with  their 
accustomed  spirit,  he  was  certain  he  should  prove  too  hard  for 
thoni  botli,  and  tliat  one  of  them  at  least  could  not  fail  oi'becom- 
ing  his  prize  :  he  further  added,  that  many  ridiculous  tales  had 
l)wn  propagated  about  the  strength  of  ti)e  sides  of  these  ships^ 
jirul  their  l)eing  impenetrable  to  cannon-shot ;  that  these 
fictions  had  been  principally  invented  to  palliate  the  cowardice 
Hi  those  v,ho  had  ibrmcrly  engaged  them;  but  he  hoped  there 
were  none  of  those  present  weak  enough  to  give  credit  to  so 
absurd  a  story :  for  his  own  ])art.  be  did  assiu'e  them  up(»n 
his  word,  that,  whenever  be  met  ^\ith  them,  he  would  fight 
them  so  near,  that  they  should  find,  his  bullets,  instead  of 
l)oiiig  stopped  by  one  of  tbeir  sides,  should  go  through  them 
both. 

'  This  speech  of  the  commcKlore's  was  received  by  his  people 
with  great  joy  :  for  no  sooner  had  he  erded,  than  they  expressed 
their  approbation,  according  lo  naval  custom,  by  three  strcyiious 
tlicers,    and    all   declared   iheii'   dctermin:ition   to  succeed  or 
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perish  wlienever  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  And  now 
their  hopes,  wliich  since  their  departure  from  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  had  entirely  subsided,  were  again  revived ;  and  they 
all  persuaded  themselves,  that,  notwithstanding  the  varirus 
casualities  and  disappointments  they  had  hitherto  met  with, 
they  should  yet  be  repaid  the  price  of  their  fatigues,  and 
should  at  last  return  home  enriched  Avith  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy ;  for  finuly  relying  on  the  assurances  of  the  commo- 
dore, that  they  should  certainly  meet  with  the  vessels,  they 
were  all  of  them  too  sanguine  to  doubt  a  moment  of  mastering 
them ;  so  that  they  ponsitlered  themselves  as  having  them 
already  in  their  possession.  And  this  confidence  was  so 
universally  spread  through  the  whole  ship's  company,  that, 
the  commodove  having  taken  some  Chinese  sheep  to  sea  with 
him  for  his  own  jirovision,  and  one  day  enquiring  of  his 
butcher,  why,  for  some  time  past,  he  had  seen  no  mut- 
ton at  his  table,  asking  him  if  all  the  sheep  were  killed,  the 
butcher  very  seriously  replied,  that  there  were  indeed  two 
sheep  left,  but  that  if  his  honour  would  give  him  leave,  he 
proposed  to  keep  those  for  the  entertainment  of  the  general  of 
the  galeons. 

*  It  was  the  last  of  May  when  they  arrived  of  cape  Botel 
Tobago,  and  the  month  of  June  being  that  in  which  the 
Manilla  ships  are  usually  expected,  the  Centurion's  people 
were  now  waiting  each  hour  with  the  utmost  impatience  for 
the  happy  crisis  which  was  to  balance  the  account  of  all  their 
past  calamities.  As  from  this  time  there  was  but  small  em- 
ployment for  the  crew,  the  commodore  ordered  them  ahnost 
every  day  to  be  exercised  in  the  managenicnt  of  the  great  guns, 
and  in  the  .  se  of  their  small  arms.  This  had  been  his  practice, 
more  or  Jess,  at  all  convenient  seasons  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  vovage ;  and  the  advantages  which  he  received  from  it, 
in  his  engagement  with  the  galcon,  were  an  ample  recompentc 
lor  all  his  care  and  attention.  Indeed,  it  should  seem  that 
there  are  few  particulars  of  a  conmmnder\s  duty  of  more  im- 
portance than  this,  h(>w  much  soever  it  may  havt  been  some- 
times overl(K)ked  or  misunderstood.  Indeed,  it  nuist  be  own- 
ed, that  if  a  dexterity  in  the  use  of  small  arms,  for  iiislaiico, 
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hath  been  sometimes  less  attended  to  on  board  our  sliips  of  war 
than  might  have  been  wished  for,  it  hath  been  rather  owing  to 
nnskilful  metliods  pf  teaching  it,  tlian  to  negligence :  for  the 
common  sailors,  how  strongly  soever  attached  to  their  own 
prejudices,  are  very  quick  sighted  in  finding  out  the  defects 
of  others,  and  have  ever  shewn  a  great  contempt  for  the  for- 
malities practised  in  the  training  of  land  troops  to  the  use  of 
their  arms ;  but  when  those  who  have  undertaken  to  instruct 
the  seamen  have  contented  themselves  with  inculcatmg  only 
what  was  useful,  and  that  in  the  simplest  manner,  they  have 
constantly  found  their  people  sufficiently  docile,  and  the  suc- 
cess hath  even  exceeeded  their  expectation.  Thus,  on  board 
Mr.  Anson's  ship,  where  they  were  only  taught  the  shortest 
method  of  loading  with  cartridges,  and  were  constantly  trained 
to  fire  at  a  mark,  which  was  usually  hung  at  the  yard-arm, 
and  where  some  little  reward  was  given  to  the  most  expert: 
the  whole  crew,  by  this  management,  were  rendered  extremely 
skilful,  quick  in  loading,  all  of  them  good  marksmen,  and 
some  of  them  most  extraordinary  ones, 

'  It  was  the  Jast  of  May,  N.  S.  as  hath  been  already  said, 
when  the  Centurion  arrived  off  cape  Espiritu  Santo ;  and  con- 
sequently the  next  day  began  the  month  in  which  the  galeons 
were  to  be  expected.  The  commodore  therefore  made  all  necessa- 
ry preparations  for  receiving  them,  having  hoisted  out  his  long 
boat,  and  lashed  her  alongside,  that  the  ship  might  be  ready 
for  engaging,  if  they  fell  in  with  the  galeoni^  in  the  night. 
All  this  time  too  he  was  very  solicitous  to  keep  at  sijch  a  dis- 
tance fi*om  the  cape,  as  not  to  be  discovered  :  but  it  haih  been 
since  learnt,  that,  notwithstanding  his  care,  he  wa ;  seen  from 
the  land ;  and  advice  of  him  was  sent  to  Manilla,  where  it  was 
at  first  disbelieved,  but  on  reiterated  intelligence  (for  it  seems 
he  was  seen  more  than  once)  the  merchants  were  alarmed,  and 
(he  governor  was  applied  to,  who  undertook  (the  commerce 
supplying  the  necessary  sums)  to  fit  out  a  force  consisting  of 
two  ships  of  thirty-two  guns,  one  of  twenty  guns,  and  two 
sloops  of  ten  guns  each,  to  attack  the  Centurion  on  her  station  : 
and  some  of  there  vessels  did  actually  weigh  with  this  view ; 
but  the  principal  ship  not  being  ready,  and  the  monsoon  being 
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apainst  them,  the  commerce  and  the  governor  rlisaprocd,  and 
the  enterprise  was  laid  aside. 

*  As  the  month  of  June  advanced,  the  expectancy  and  im- 
patience of  the  commodore's  people  each  day  increased.  At 
last  the  certainty  of  the  arrival  of  these  vessels  was  dwindled 
down  to  probability  only,  and  that  probability  bfecame  each 
hour  more  and  more  doubtful.  However,  on  the  2()tli  of 
June,  O.  S.  being  just  a  month  from  their  arrival  on  their 
station,  they  were  relieved  from  this  state  of  \mcertainty, 
when,  at  sun-rise,  they  discovered  a  sail  from  the  mast-head, 
in  the  S.  E.  quarter.  On  this,  a  general  joy  spread  through 
the  whole  ship;  for  theyl)ad  no  doubt  but  this  was  one  of  the 
galeons,  and  they  expected  soon  to  see  the  other.  The  com- 
modore  instantly  stood  towards  her,  and  at  half  an  hour  after 
seven  they  were  near  enouc^h  to  see  her  from  the  Centurion's 
deck ;  at  which  time  the  galeon  fired  a  gun,  and  took  in  hor 
top-gnllant  sails,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  signal  to  hor 
consort,  to  hasten  her  up;  and  therefore  the  Centurion  fireJ 
a  gun  to  Ueward,  to  amuse  her.  The  commodore  was  sur- 
prised to  find,  that  in  all  this  time  the  galeon  did  not  ch;inge 
her  course,  but  continued  to  bear  down  upon  him ;  for  he 
hardly  believed,  what  afterwards  appejired  to  be  the  case,  that 
she  knew  his  ship  to  be  the  Centurion,  and  resolved  to  fight 
him. 

'  About  noon  the  commodore  was  lit  iroro  than  a  league 
distant  from  the  galeon,  and  could  fete-  er  wake,  so  that  she 
could  not  now  escape ;  and,  no  second  ship  appearing,  it  was 
concluded  that  she  had  been  separated  from  her  consort.  Soon 
after,  the  galeon  haled  up  ^  er  fore-sail,  and  brought  to  under 
top-sails,  with  her  head  to  the  northward,  hoisting  Spanish 
colours,  and  having  the  standard  of  Spain  flying  at  the  top- 
gallant mast-head.  Mr.  Anson,  in  the  mean  time,  had  pre- 
pared all  things  for  an  engagement  on  board  the  Centurion, 
and  had  taken  all  possible  care,  lM)th  for  the  most  effectual 
exertion  of  his  small  strength,  and  for  the  avoiding  the  confu- 
sion and  tumult,  too  frequent  in  acticms  of  this  kind.  He 
picked  out  about  thirty  of  bis  choicest  hands  and  best  marks- 
men, whom  he  distributed  into  his  tops,  and  who  fully  answer- 
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ed his  expectation,  by  the  signal  services  they  performed. 
As  he  had  not  hands  enough  remaining  to  quarter  a  sufficient 
number  to  each  great  gun,  in  the  customary  manner,  he  there- 
fore, tm  his  lower  tier,  fixed  only  two  men  to  each  gun, 
who  were  to  he  solely  employed  in  loading  it,  whilst  the  rest 
of  his  people  were  divided  into  different  gangs  of  ten  or  twelve 
men  each,  which  were  constantly  moving  about  the  decks,  to 
run  out  and  fire  such  guns  as  were  loaded.  By  this  manage- 
ment he  was  enabled  to  make  use  of  all  his  guns;  and  instead 
of  firing  broadsides  with  intervals  between  them,  he  kept  up 
a  constant  fire  without  intermission,  whence  he  doubted  not  to 
procure  very  signal  advantages;  for  it  is  common  with  the 
Spaniards  to  fall  down  upon  the  decks  when  they  see  a  broad- 
side preparing,  and  to  continue  in  that  posture  till  it  is  given ; 
after  which  they  rise  again,  and,  presuming  the  danger  to  be 
for  some  time  over,  work  their  guns  and  fire  with  great  brisk- 
ness, till  another  broadside  is  ready :  but  the  firing  gun  by 
gun,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  commodore,  rendered  this 
practice  of  theirs  impossible. 

'  The  Centurion  being  thus  prepared,  and  nearing  the  ga- 
leon  apace,  there  happened,  a  little  after  noon,  several  squalls 
of  wind  and  rain,  which  often  obscured  the  galeon  from  their 
sight ;  but  whenever  'K  cleared  up,  they  observed  her  resolutely 
lying  to ;  and  towards  one  o'clock :  the  Centurion  hoisted  her 
hroad  pennant  and  colours,  she  being  then  within  gun-shot  of 
the  enemy.  And  the  commodore  observing  the  Spaniards  to 
have  neglected  clearing  their  ship  till  that  time,  as  he  then 
saw  them  throwing  overboard  cattle  and  lumber,  he  gave 
orders  to  fire  upon  them  with  the  chace-guns,  to  embarass 
them  in  their  work,  and  prevent  them  from  completing  it, 
though  his  general  directions  had  been  not  to  engage  till  they 
were  within  pistol-shot.  The  galeon  returned  the  fire  with 
two  of  her  stern-chace ;  and,  the  Centurion  getting  her  sprit- 
sail  yard  fore  and  aft,  that  if  necessary  she  might  be  ready  for 
hoarding,  the  Spaniards  in  a  bravado  rigged  their  spritsail 
yard  fore  and  aft  likewise.  Soon  after,  the  Centurion  came 
abreast  of  the  enemy  within  pistol-shot,  keeping  to  the  leeward 
with  the  view  of  preventing  them  from  putting  before  the 
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wind,  and  gaining  the  port  of  Jalapay,  from  which  they  were 
about  seven  leagues  distant.     And  now  the  engagement  began 
in  earnest,  and,  for  the  first  half  hour,  Mr.  Anson  over-reached 
the  galeon,  and  lay  on  her  bow ;  where,  by  the  great  wideneiis^ 
of  his  ports  he  could  traverse  almost  all  his  guns  upon  the  ene. 
my,  whilst  the  galeon  could  only  bring  a  part  of  hers  to  bear. 
Immediately  on  the  connnencemcnt  of  the  action,  the  mats, 
with  which  the  galeon  had  stuffed  her  netting,  took  fire^  and 
burnt  violently,  blazing  up  half  as  high  as  the  mizen-top. 
This  accident  (supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  Centurion's  wads) 
threw  the  enemy  into  great  confusion,  and  at  the  same  time 
alarmed  the  conmiodore,  for  he  feared  lest  the  galeon  should 
be  burnt,  and  lest  he  himself  too  might  suffer  by  her  driving 
on  board  him :  but  the  Spaniards  at  last  freed  themselves  from 
the  fire,  by  cutting  away  the  netting,  and  tumbling  the  whole 
mass  which  was  in  flames  into  the  sea.     But  still  the  Centurion 
kept  her  first  advantageous  jwsition,  firing  her  cannon  with  great 
regularity  and  briskness,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  galeon's 
decks  lay  open  to  her  top-men,  who,  having  at  their  ^rst  volley 
driven  the  Spaniards  from  their  tops,  made  prodigious  havock 
with  their  small  arms,  killing  or  wounding  every  officer  but  one 
that  ever  appeared  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  wounding  in  parti- 
cular the  general  of  the  galeon  himself.     And  though  the  Cen- 
turion, after  the  first  half  hour,  lost  her  original  situation,  and 
was  close  alongside  the  galeon,  and  the  enemy  continued  to  fire 
briskly  for  near  an  hour  longer,  yet  at  last  the  commodore's 
grape-shot  bwept  their  decks  so  effectually,  and  the  number  of 
their  slain  and  wounded  was  so  considerable,  that  they  began 
to  fall  into  great  disorder,  especially  as  the  general,  who  was 
the  life  of  the  action,  was  no  longer  capable  of  exerting  himself. 
Their  embarassment  was  visible  from  on  lK)ard  the  coi^nmodore ; 
for  the  ships  were  so  near,  that  stnne  of  the  Spanish  officers  were 
seen  running  about  with  great  assiduity,  to  prevent  the  deser- 
tion of  their  men  from  their  quarters :  but  all  their  endeavours 
were  in  vain ;  for  after  having,  as  a  last  effort,  fired  five  or 
six  guns  with  more  judgment  than  usual,  they  gave  up  the 
contest ;  and,  the  galeon's  colours  being  singed  off  the  ensign 
Staff  in   the  beginning  of  the  engagement,   she  struck  the 
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standard  at  her  main-top-gallant  mast  head,  the  person,  Avho 
was  employed  to  do  it,  having  been  in  imminent  peril  of  being 
killed,  had  not  the  commodore,  who  perceived  what  he  was 
about,  given  express  orders  to  his  people  to  desist  from  firing. 

*  Thus  was  the  Centurion  possessed  of  this  rich  prize, 
amounting^in  vattie  to  near  a  million  and  half  of  dollars.  She 
w^s  called  the  Nostra  Signora  de  Cabadonga,  and  was  com- 
mfttided  by  the  general  Don  Jeronimo  de  Morttero,  a  Portu- 
guese by  Inrth,  and  the  most  approved  officer  for  skill  and 
cooidge'of  any  employed  in  that  service.  The  galeon  was 
much  larger  than  the  Centurion,  had  five  hundred  and  fifty 
men  and  thirty^six  guns  mounted  for  action,  besides  twenty- 
eight  piedreroes  in  her  gunwale,  quarters,  and  tops,  each  of 
which  carried  a  four  pound  ball.  She  was  very  well  furnished 
with  small  arms,  and  was  particularly  provided  against  boardi- 
ing,  both  by  her  close  quarters,  and  by  a  strong  net- work  of 
two  inch  rope,  which  was  laced  over  her  waist,  and  was  de- 
fended by  half  pikes.  She  had  sixty-seven  killed  in  the  action, 
and  eighty-foxir  WoUnded,  whilst  the  Centurion  had  only  two 
killed,  and  a  lieutenant  and  sixteen  wounded,  all  of  whom 
but  one  recovered :  of  so  little  consequence  are  the  most  de- 
structive arms  in  untutored  and  unpractised  hands.' 

There  was  found  on  board  of  the  pize,  l,31'i,843  piefces  of 
eight,  and  35,682  ounces  of  virgin  silver,  besides  other  valu- 
able commodities.  But  the  joy  of  the  captors  was  nearly 
damped  on  a  sudden  by  a  most  tremendous  accident :  for  no 
sooner  had  the  galeon  struck,  then  one  of  the  lieutenants 
coming  to  congratulate  Mr.  Anson  on  his  prize,  whispered 
him  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Centurion  was  dangerously  on 
fire  near  the  powder-room.  The  commodore  received  this 
dreadful  news  with  apparent  composure ;  and  gave  such  judi- 
cious directions  as  happily,  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fire. 
The  securing  of  the  prisoners  was  the  next  important  point, 
for  they  were  above  double  the  number  of  the  English,  '  and 
some  of  them,  when  they  were  brought  on  board  the  Centu- 
rion, and  had  observed  how  slenderly  she  was  manned,  and 
the  large  proportion  which  the  striplings  bore  to  the  rest,  could 
not  help  expressing  themselves  with  great  indignation  to  be 
Vol.  IV (76)  3  A 
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thus  beaten  by  a  handful  of  boys.  The  inetiiod  which  waft 
taken  to  hinder  them  from  rising,  was  by  placing  all  but  the 
officers  and  the  wounded  in  the  hold,  where,  to  give  them  as 
much  air  as  possible,  two  hatchways  were  lefl  open ;  but  then 
(to  avoid  all  dagger  whilst  the  Centurion's  people  should  be 
employed  upon  the  deck)  there  was  a  square  partition  of  thick 
planks,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  which  enclosed  each 
hatchway  on  the  low«.>r  deck,  and  reached  to  that  directly  over 
it  on  the  upper  deck.  These  funnels  served  to  communicate 
the  air  to  the  hold  better  than  could  have  been  done  without 
them ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  added  greatly  to  the  security  of 
^he  ship;  for  they  being  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  it  would 
iiave  been  extremely  difficult  for  the  Spaniards  to  have  clam- 
bered up ;  and  still  to  augment  that  difficulty,  four  swivel  guns 
loaded  with  musket-bullets  were  planted  at  the  mouth  of  each 
funnel,  and  a  centinel  with  a  lighted  match  constantly  attend- 
ed, prepared  to  fire  into  the  hold  amongst  them,  in  case  of  any 
disturbance.  Their  officers,  which  amounted  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  were  all  lodged  in  the  first  lieutenant's  cabin,  under 
a  constant  guard  of  six  men ;  and  the  general,  as  he  was 
wounded,  lay  in  the  commodore's  cabin  with  a  centinel  always 
with  him ;  and  they  were  all  informed,  that  any  violence  or 
disturbance  would  be  punished  with  instant  death.  And  that 
the  Centurion's  people  might  be  at  all  times  prepared,  if,  not- 
withstanding these  regulations,  any  tumult  should  arise,  the 
^rnall  arms  were  constantly  kept  loaded  in  a  proper  place, 
whilst  all  the  men  went  armed  with  cutlasses  and  pistols;  and 
no  officer  ever  pulled  o£P  his  clothes,  and  when  he  slept  had 
always  bis  arms  lying  ready  by  him.' 

The  commodore  steered  with  his  prize  direct  for  China. 
When  he  arrived  in  the  river  of  Canton,  the  Chinese  were  as- 
tonished at  the  great  disproportion  between  the  captives  and 
the  vanquished,  and  also  at  the  humanity  with  which  the  pri- 
soners were  treated.  Here  tliey  were  all  liberated,  seemingly 
in  compliance  wiih  the  viceroy's  request. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  victual  bis  ship  for  his  voyage  to 
England  without  orders  from  the  court,  the  commodore  de- 
Vrminod,  contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  the  European  supercar- 
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goes,  to  go  in  person  to  Canton.  Accordingly,  his  barge  was 
fitted  up,  and,  with  a  select  crew,  he  set  oft*  to  vif.it  the  viceroy. 
The  merchants  endeavoured  to  prevent  him  from  his  purpose ; 
but  he  well  knew,  that,  without  an  order  from  the  viceroy, 
he  would  not  be  permitted  to  ship  the  stores  which  ho  had 
purchased. 

When  wfuting  to  procure  an  audience,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
Canton,  which  raged  with  such  fury  as  to  threaten  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  city.  In  the  general  confusion,  the  viceroy 
sent  and  implored  the  , assistance  of  the  commodore.  Mr. 
Anscm  immediately  rcpain^d  to  the  spot,  *  carrying  with  him 
about  forty  of  his  people ;  who,  upon  tliis  occasion,  exerted 
themselves  in  such  a  manner,  as  in  that  country  was  altogether 
without  example :  for  they  were  rather  animated  than  deterred 
by  the  flames  and  falling  buildings,  amongst  which  they 
wrought ;  so  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  the  most  for- 
ward of  them  tumble  to  the  ground  on  the  roofs,  and  amidst 
the  ruins  of  houses,  which  their  own  efforts  brought  down 
with  them.  By  their  boldness  and  activity  the  fire  was  soon 
extinguished  to  the  amazement  of  the  Chinese ;  and  the  build- 
ings being  all  on  one  floor,  and  the  materials  slight,  the  sea- 
men, notwithstanding  their  daring  behaviour,  happily  escaped 
with  no  other  injuries,  than  some  considerable  bruises.'  Before 
the  English  were  called  in,  one  hundred  shops,  and  eleven 
streets  full  of  warehouses  were  consumed. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  English  on  this  or  c  ision,  ex- 
torted the  gratitude  of  the  Chinese;  and  induced  tii^  viceroy 
to  grant  Mr.  Anson  an  audience,  at  which  he  promised  to 
issue  a  licence  immediately  for  permitting  stores  to  be  shipped 
on  board  the  Centurion.  In  a  few  days  all  were  completetl, 
and  the  Centurion  with  her  prize  dropped  down  to  Macao. 
Here  the  commodore  sold  the  galeon  for  GOOO  dollars;  and 
sailed  with  the  Centurion  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1743, 
and  on  the  15th  of  June  following,  came  safe  to  an  anchor  at 
Spithead.  But  that  the  signal  perils  which  had  so  often 
threatened  them  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  enterprise,  might 
pursue  them  to  the  very  last,  Mr.  Anson  learnt  on  his  arri- 
val, that  there  was  a  French  fleet  of  considerable  force  cruising 
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in  the  chops  uf  tiiu  channel,  whicl^f  by  the  account  of  their 
position,  he  found  the  Centurion  had  run  through,  and  had 
been  all  tiie  time  concealed  by  a  fog.  llius  was  this  cxpedi. 
tion  finished,  when  it  had  lasted  tlu'ce  years  and  nine  months ; 
after  having,  by  its  event,  strongly  evinced  tliis  important 
truth.  That  though  prudence,  intrepidity,  and  perseverance 
united,  are  not  exempted  from  the  blows  of  adverse  fortune ; 
yet  in  a  long  series  oi'  transactions,  they  usually  rise  superior 
to  its  power,  and  in  the  end  rarely  fail  of  proving  successful. 
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KI'EW  Holland,  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  was  disco- 
vered by  the  Spaniards,  some  time  previous  to  the  year 
1609.  Captain  Dam])icr,  and  several  Dutch  navigators  ex- 
plored  part  of  the  we.st  coast ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  cast 
was  reserved  for  the  iunnortal  Cook.  The  greatest  extent  of 
this  immense  country  from  east  to  west,  is  about  2400  English 
miles,  and,  from  north  to  south,  not  less  than  2300. 

After  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  the  British  govern- 
ment still  considered  it  desirable  to  employ  felons  in  remote 
and  rising  settlements.  Accordingly,  in  1786,  six  transports, 
and  three  st<ire  ships  were  engaged  to  convey  persons  designed 
to  form  a  settlement  at  Botany  bay,  under  the  direction  of 
rajjtaiii  IMiillip.     Stores  and  provisions  necessary  for  their  use 
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an^  cunspiiipltpn  were  aljio  pruvided.  Of  tlie  Utter,  suffidcnt 
tor  two  yqars  were  ppt  on  bpard;  and  among  the  former 
were  tools,  implements  of  dgriculture,  and  such  other  articles 
US  yfei;e  considered  necessary  to  a  colonial  establishment. 

The  whole  complement  of  marines,  including  one  major 
commandant,  four  captains,  twelve  lieutenants,  twelve  ser- 
jeants,  twelve  corporab,  eight  drummers,  and  one  hundred 
ai;d  ^ixty  private3,  wit^i  au  adjatant  and  quarter-master, 
{kipountcd  to  two  hMndred  and  twelve ;  besides  which,  twenty- 
eight  women,  wives  of  n)arines,  currying  with  them  seventeen 
cliild]^^,  w^rfi  pe^itted  to  accompany  their  husbands.  The 
Qumber  of  convicts  .was  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eighty  of 
wj^om  five  hundred  and  iifty-eight  were  men. 

This  c^pedition  wUed  on  tlie  13th  of  May,  1787;  and 
completed  the  voyage  in  eight  months  and  one  week  (the 
^hp^e  ^e^t  being  safe  at  anchor  on  the  20th  of  Januiiry, 
1788),  a  vpy^ge,  which  before  it  was  undertaken,  the  mind 
h^rdl|y  dared   Vj^n^ure  to  contemplate,  and  on  which  it  was 
impoasible  ^o  reflect  without  some  apprehensions  as  to  its  ter- 
minatiion.     Xf^  the  course  of  tiiat  time  they  had  sailed  fifteen 
thousaiid  and  sixty-three  miles ;  had  touched  at  the  American 
and  African  cpn^nents;  and  held  at  last  rested  within  a  few 
clays'*  sail  of  the  antipodes  of  their  native  country,  without 
iueetii;ig  any  a^^cident,  m  a  fleet  of  eleven  sail,  nine  of  which 
wer^  iQerchautmen  that  had  never  before  sailed  in  that  distant 
and  i^i^perfectly  explored  ocean ;  and  when  it  was  considered 
th(it  there  was  on  board  a  large  body  of  convicts,  many  of 
)vhom  were  embarked  in  a  very  sickly  state,  tliey  might  be 
deemed  peculiarly  fortunate,  that  of  the  whole  number  of 
all  descriptions  of  persons  coming  to  form  a  new  settlement, 
only  thirty-two  had  died  since  their  leaving  England,  among 
whiun  were  to  be  included  one  or  two  deaths  by  accident;  al- 
though previoyt;  to  their  departure,  it  had  been  conjectured, 
that  before  they  sliould  have  been  a  month  at  sea,  one  of  the 
transports  would  have  been  converted  into  an  hospital  ship. 
Fortunately,  however,  it  happened  otherwise.     Their  provi- 
sions were  excellent,  and  they  had  all  partaken  liberally  of 
refreshments  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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The  governor  having  found  Botany  bay  extremely  inconve^ 
nicnt,  determined  on  examining  the  adjacent  hurbouni  of  Port 
Jackson  and  Broken  bay;  and  for  that  purpose  set  off  the 
day  following  the  arrival  of  the  Sirius  and  her  convoy,  in 
three  open  boats,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
settlement. 

The  coast,  as  he  drew  near  Port  Jackson,  wore  a  most  un- 
promising  appearance,  and  the  natives  every  where  greeted 
the  little  fleet  with  shouts  of  defiance  and  prohibition,  the 
words  *  Warra,  warra,'  Go  away,  go  away,  resounding  where, 
ever  they  appeared.  The  governor's  utmost  expectation,  as 
he  drew  near  the  harbour,  being  to  find  what  captain  Cook, 
as  he  passed  it  by,  thought  might  be  found,  shelter  for  a  boat; 
fie  was  most  agreeably  surprised  at  discovering,  on  his  entrance,, 
a  harbour  capable  of  affording  security  for  a  large  fleet. 

In  one  of  the  coves  of  this  noble  and  capacious  harbour,  he 
determined  to  fix  the  future  seat  of  his  government,  it  having 
been  found  to  possess  a  sufficiency  of  water  and  soil.  Having 
completed  his  research  in  three  days,  he  returned  to  Botany 
bay,  and  gave  directions  for  an  immediate  removal  thence; 
a  circumstance  which  gave  general  satisfaction,  as  nothing 
bad  been  discovered  in  that  place  which  could  excite  a  wish 
to  pass  another  day  in  it.  This  removal  would  have  taken 
place  the  morning  following  his  return,  but  at  day-light  they 
were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  two  strange  sail  in  the 
offing.  Various  were  the  conjectures  of  what  nation  these 
could  be,  and  >vhence  they  had  arrived.  It  was  soon  known, 
howiBver,  that  they  were  two  French  ships,  Le  Bousole  and 
L' Astrolabe,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  la  Perouse,  then 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

Governor  Phillip,  with  a  party  of  marines  and  some  artificers, 
arrived  in  Port  Jackson,  and  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the 
cove  intended  for  the  settlement,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  sufficient  ground  was 
cleared  for  encamping  the  officer's  guard,  and  the  convicts  who 
had  landed  in  the  morning.  The  spot  chosen  for  this  purpose 
was  at  the  head  of  the  cove,  near  a  run  of  fresh  water,  which 
stole  pilently  through  a  very  thick  wood,  the  stillness  of  which 
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had  then,  for  the  first  time  since  the  creation,  been  interrupted 
by  the  rude  sound  of  the  labourer's  axe,  and  the  downfal  of 
its  ancient  inhabitants: — a  stillness  and  tranquillity  which, 
from  that  day,  were  to  give  p^ace  to  the  noise  of  labour,  the 
confusion  of  camps  and  to\^iis,  and  the  busy  hum  of  its  new 
possessors. 

This  impressive  scene  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
painter  and  the  poet.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Wedgewood  mo- 
delled a  medallion  from  a  small  piece  of  fine  clay  sent  from 
Sydney  Cove.  The  design  is  allegorical ;  it  represents  Hope 
encouraging  Art  and  Labour,  under  the  influence  of  Peace,  to 
pursue  the  employments  necessary  to  give  security  and  happi- 
ness to  an  infant  settlement. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  whole  of  the  party  then  pre- 
sent were  assembled  at  the  ptiint  where  they  hs^d  first  landed 
in  the  morning,  and  on  which  a  flag-staff  had  been  purposely 
erected,  and  an  union  jack  displayed ;  when  the  marines  fired 
several  voUies,  between  which  the  healths  of  his  majesty  and 
the  royal  family,  with  success  to  the  new  colony,  were  most 
cordially  drank.  The  day,  which  had  been  extremely  fine, 
concluded  with  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Sirius  and  the  convoy 
from  Botany  bay, — thus  terminating  the  voyage  with  the  same 
good  fortune  which  had  froin  its  commencement  been  so  con- 
spicuously their  friend  and  companion. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  troops  and  convicts  took  place 
from  the  following  day,  until  the  whole  were  landed.  The 
confusion  that  ensued  will  not  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  every  man  satepped  from  the  boat  literally  into  a 
wood.  Parties  of  people  were  every  where  heard  and  seen 
variously  employed ;  some;  in  clearing  ground  for  the  different 
encampments;  others  in  pitching  tents,  or  bringing  up  such 
stores  as  were  more  immediately  wanted ;  and  the  spot  which 
had  so  latdy  been  the  abode  of  silence  and  tranquillity  was 
now  changed  to  that  of  noise,  clamour,  and  confusion;  but 
I  after  a  short  time,  order  gradually  prevailed.  As  the  woods 
I  were  opened  and  the  ground  cleared,  the  various  encampments 
were  extended,  and  all  wore  the  appearance  of  regularity  and 
decorum. 
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Every  peiison  belonging  to  the  settlement  being  landed,  the 
number  amounted  to  1030  persons.  The  tents  for  the  sick 
were  placed  on  the  wfest  side ;  and  it  was  observed,  with  con- 
cerh,  (hat  their  numbers  were  fast  increasing.  The  scurvy^ 
that  had  not  appeared  during  the  passage,  now  broke  out; 
which,  aided  by  a  dysentery,  began  to  fill  the  hospital,  and 
several  died.  In  addition  lo  the  medicines  that  w&tt  adminis. 
ttl^,  every  species  of  esculent  plants  that  could  be  found  in 
the  coutttry  Were  procured  for  them:  wild  celery,  spinage, 
said  pars!tey,  fortunately  grew  in  great  abundance:  those  who 
Were  in  health,  as  well  as  the  sick,  were  very  glad  to  introduce 
them  into  their  messes,  and  found  them  a  pleasant  a^  well  as 
wholesome  addition  to  the  ration  of  salt  provisions. 

The  public  stock,  consisting  of  one  blill,  four  cows,  one 
bull  calf,  one  stallion,  three  maies,  and  three  colts,  wtis  re- 
moved to  a  spot  at  the  head  of  tile  adjoining  cove,  which  was 
cleared  for  a  small  farm,  intended  to  be  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  person  brought  out  by  the  governor. 

Some  ground  having  been  prepared  near  his  excellency's 
house  on  the  east  side,  the  plants  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope  were  satily  brought  on  shore;  and 
the  new  settlers  soon  had  the  satisibction  of  seeing  the  grape, 
the  fig,  the  orange,  the  pear,  and  the  apple,  those  delicious 
fruits  of  the  Old,  taking  root  and  establishing  themselves  iii 
their  New  World. 

No  very  good  fortune  had  hitherto  attended  the  live  stock 
belonging  to  the  settlement,  but  ths  heaviest  blow  was  yet  to 
come.  About  this  time  the  two  bulis  and  four  cows,  belong- 
ing to  government,  and  to  the  governor,  having  been  left  for 
a  time  by  the  man  w  ho  was  appointwl  lo  attend  them,  strayed 
into  the  woods,  and  though  they  were  traced  to  some  distance, 
never  could  be  recovered.  This  was  a  loss  for  some  time  irre- 
parable. 

Exomj'lary  punislniients  soi'inod  about  this  period  to  be 
jfrowing  daily  more  necessary.  Stock  was  often  killed,  Inila 
and  tents  broke  open,  ;uul  [)r<n-lsions  e(mstantly  stolen,  parti- 
oularlv  about  the  latter  end  of  tiie  uock  ;  as  many  of  thos' 
•iiilhritiy  people,  trikiiiji;  no  care  to  husband  their  provisiiw 
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through  the  sp  •  clays  that  they  were  intended  to  last  them, 
had  consumed  i  whole  by  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
One  of  this  description  made  his  week's  allowance  of  floiu* 
(eight  pounds)  into  cakes,  which  he  devoured  at  one  meal ; 
he  was  soon  after  taken  speechless  and  senseless,  and  died  the 
following  day,  a  loathsome  putrid  object.  James  Bennett,  a 
youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  executed  for  breaking 
open  and  robbing  a  tent.  An  elderly  woman,  a  convict, 
having  been  detected  in  stealing  a  flat-iron,  lumg  herself  to 
the  ridge-pole  of  her  tent,  but  was  fortunately  discovered  in 
time  to  preserve  her  life.  What  feeling  could  tempt  her  to 
tliis  rash  action  it  would  be  difficult  to  guess,  as  her  being  a 
convict  too  plainly  proved  that  she  could  survive  the  loss  of 
diaracter. 

Heavy  rains  and  a  terrible  hurricane  did  much  damage  and 
impeded  the  improvement  of  the  settlement.  Several  of  the 
convicts,  wlio  wandered  without  the  lines,  were  murdered  by 
the  natives,  who  at  this  time  wure  suffering  severely  fi'om  the 
small-pox.  Some  provisions  were  received  from  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  when  more  might 
arrive,  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  ration  to  two-thirds  of 
each  species,  and  a  ship  was  dispatched  to  Batavia  to  obtain  a 
cargo  of  flour,  beef,  and  rice. 

Governor  Phillip,  who  had  imiformly  directed  every  un- 
dertaking in  person  since  the  formation  of  the  colony,  went 
down  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  September,  to  the  South 
Head,  accompanied  by  two  officers,  to  give  some  instructions 
to  the  people  employed  in  erecting  a  coliunn  at  that  place. 
;Vshe  was  returning  to  the  settlement,  he  received  information, 
by  a  boat  which  had  landed  some  gentlemen  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  harbour,  who  were  going  on  an  excursion  to  i3roken 
bay,  that  Bennillong,  the  native  who  escaped  in  May,  had 
been  seen  there  among  many  others  of  his  countrymen  that 
had  assembled  to  least  u})on  a  whale,  which  after  being  at- 
tacked by  our  people  in  the  harbour,  and  overturning  a  boat 
whereby  three  lives  were  lost,  had  got  on  shore  in  Manly  bay. 
Anxious  to  see  him  again,  the  governor,  after  taking  some 
arms  from  the  party  at  the  Look-out,  went  down  and  landed 
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at  the  glace  where  the  wluilc  was  lying.  There  lie  not  only 
saw  Hennillong,  but  Cole-be  also,  who  had  made  his  escape 
from  the  govornor''s  house  a  few  days  after  his  capture.  At 
first  hif!  excellency  trusted  himself  alone  witli  these  people; 
but  the  few  months  that  Bennillong  had  been  away  so  altered 
liis  person,  that  the  governor,  initil  joined  by  his  companions 
did  not  perfectly  recollect  his  ok!  acquaintance.  This  native 
had  been  always  much  attached  to  captain  Collins,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  then  with  the  governor,  and  testified  with  much 
warmth  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  him  again.  Several  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  were  given  to  him  and  his  companions 
(taken  for  that  purpose  from  the  people  in  the  boat,  but  wlio,  all 
but  one  man,  remained  on  their  oars  to  be  ready  in  case  of  any 
accident)  ;  and  a  promise  was  exacted  from  his  excellency  by 
Bennillong  to  return  in  two  clays  with  more,  and  also  with 
some  hatchets  or  tomahawks.  '^J''he  cove  was  full  of  natives, 
allured  by  the  attractions  of  a  whale-feast;  and  it  being  re- 
marked,  during  this  conference,  that  twenty  or  thirty  of  them 
Avere  drawing  into  a  circle  round  the  governor  and  his  friends, 
(who  had  most  inexcusably  exposed  themselves,)  the  governor 
proposed  retiring  to  the  boat  by  degrees ;  but  Bennillong,  who 
had  prcsentetl  to  him  several  natives  by  name,  pointed  out 
one,  whom  tlic  governor,  thinking  to  take  particular  notice  of, 
stepped  forward  to  meet,  holding  out  both  his  hands  towards 
him.  The  'lavage  not  understanding  this  civility,  and  perhaps 
thinking  that  he  was  going  to  seize  him  as  a  prisoner,  lifted  a 
spear  IVom  the  grass  with  liis  foot,  and  fixing  it  on  his  throw, 
ing-stick,  in  an  instant  darted  it  at  the  govemor.  The  spear 
entered  a  little  above  the  ccdlar-bone,  and  had  been  discharged 
with  sucli  force  that  the  barb  of  it  came  through  on  the  other 
side.  Several  other  spears  were  thrown,  but  happily  no  fur- 
ther mischief  was  effected.  The  spear  was  with  difficulty 
broken  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  present ;  and  while  the  gover- 
nor was  walking  down  to  the  boat,  the  people  landed  with  the 
arms ;  but  of  four  nuiskets  which  they  brought  on  shore,  one 
onlv  could  be  fired. 

This  accident  gave  cause  to  the  opening  of  a  communication 
between  the   natives   and   the   settlement ;    which,   although 
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attended  with  such  an  unpromising  beginning,  it  was  hoped 
would  be  followed  with  good  consequences. 

While  the  colonists  were  suffering  the  greatest  privations, 
the  Lady  Julian  transport  arrived,  but,  instead  of  a  supply  of 
provisions,  brought  220  female  convicts,  many  of  whom  were 
old,  diseased,  and  utterly  unfit  for  labour !  The  Surprise, 
Neptune,  and  Scarborougli  transports  Ibllowed,  and  entered 
the  harbour  in  a  very  unhealthy  state.  From  tliese  ships  200 
sick  were  landed.  The  west  side  of  the  harbour  now  afforded 
a  scene  truly  distressing  and  miserable ;  upwards  of  thirty  tents 
were  pitched  in  front  of  the  hospital ;  (the  portable  one  not 
being  yet  put  up)  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  huts, 
were  filled  with  people,  many  of  whom  were  labouring  under 
the  complicated  diseases  of  scurvy  and  the  dysL-iitery,  and 
others  in  the  last  stage  of  either  of  these  terrible  disorders,  or 
yielding  to  the  attacks  of  an  infectious  fever. 

The  appearance  of  those  who  did  not  require  medical  assist- 
ance was  lean   and   emaciated.       Se\eral  of  these  miserable 
people  died  in  the  boats  as  they  were  rowing  on  shore,  or  on 
the  wharfs  as  they  were  lifted  out  of  the  boats ;  both  th.e  living 
and  the  dead  exhibited  more  horrid  spectacles  than  had  ever 
been  witnessed  in  that  country.     All  this  was  to  he  attributed 
to  confinement,  and  of  the  worst  species,  confinement  in  -a 
small  space,  and  in  irons,  not  put  on  singly,  but  many  of  them 
chained   together.      On  board   \}\e  Scarborough  a  plan   had 
been  formed  to  take  the  ship,  w  Inch  would  certainly  liave  been 
attempted,  but  for  a  discovery  wliich  was  fortunately  nvidc  by 
one  of  the  convicts  who  had  too  much  princi})le  to  enter  into  it. 
This  necess;  rily,  on  board  that  ship,  occasioned  much  future 
circumspection  ;  but  captain  ?vlarshairs  humanity  considerably 
lessened  the   severity   which  the  insurgents  might  naturally 
have  expected.     On  board  the  other  sliips,  the  masters,  who 
had  the  entire  direction  of  the  prisoners,  never  suffered  them 
to  be  at  large  on  deck.,  and  but  few  at  a  time  were  pt  rmitted 
there.     This  consequently  gave  birth  to  many  diseases.     It 
was  said  that  on  board  the  Neptune  several  had  died  in  irons; 
and  what  added  to  the  horror  of  such  a  circumstance  was,  that 
their  deaths  were  concealed;,  for  tlie  purpose  of  sharing  their 
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allowance  of  provisions,  until  chance,  and  the  offensiveness  of 
a  corpse,  directed  the  surgeon,  or  some  one  who  had  authority 
in  the  sliip,  to  the  spot  where  it  lay. 

A  contract  had  been  entered  into  by  government  with 
Messrs.  Calvert,  Camden,  and  King,  merchants,  of  London, 
for  the  transporting  of  1 000  convicts,  and  government  engaged 
to  pay  IT/.  T.y.  dd.  per  head  for  every  convict  they  embarked. 
This  sura  being  as  well  for  their  provisions  as  for  their  trans- 
jwrtation,  no  interest  for  their  preservation  was  created  in  the 
owners,  and  the  dead  were  more  profitable  (if  profit  alone  was 
consulted  by  them,  and  the  credit  of  their  house  was  not  at 
stake)  than  the  Hving 

The  total  number  of  sick  on  the  last  day  of  June  was  349. 
The  melancholy  which  closed  the  month  appeared  unchanged 
in  the  beginning  of  July.  The  morning  generally  opened 
with  depositing  in  the  burying-ground  the  miserable  victims 
of  the  night.  On  the  13th,  there  were  488  persons  under 
medical  treatment,  at  and  about  the  hospital — a  dreadful  sick 
list ! 

About  this  time,  several  parties  of  convicts  set  off,  both  m 
boats  and  by  land,  with  the  hopeless  Intention  of  reaching 
China,  or  some  other  civilized  country.  All  means  were  used 
to  discover  and  bring  back  these  poor  wretches,  and  to  prevent 
others  from  following  their  example.  Several  other  transports 
shortly  after  arrived,  and  the  coloni-sts  obtained  an  increased 
allowance  of  provisions.  Many  of  the  convicts  were  also 
emancipated,  amongst  whom  was  the  noted  George  Barrington. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  governor  PhiUip  resigned  the  govern- 
ment, and  sailed  to  P^ngland,  taking  with  him  two  natives  who 
solicited  permission  to  attend  him. 

We  will  here  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  possible  offer  a  sketch 
of  the  character  and  manners  of  the  native  tribes  adjoining  our 
settlements,  by  which  means  our  readers  Avill  be  better  able  to 
account  for  the  future  actions  of  this  singular  race. 

Very  few  men  or  Avomen  among  them  can  be  said  to  be 
tall,  and  still  fewer  were  well  made.  At  one  time  a  dwarf,  a 
female,  appeared  among  them,  who,  when  she  stood  upright, 
measured  aboat  lour  feet  tv/o  inches ;  none  of  her  limbs  were 
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disproportioned,  nor  were  her  features  unpleasant;  and  she 
had  A  child  at  her  bock.     The  other  natives  seemed  to  make 
her  an  object  of  their  merriment.     In  general,  indeed  almost 
universally,  the  limbs  of  these  people  were  small ;  of  most  of  ' 
them  the  arms,  legs,  and  thighs  were  very  thin.     This,  no 
doubt,  is  owing  to  the  poorness  of  their  living,  which  is  chiefly 
on  fish ;  otherwise  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  co-operating  with 
the  exercise  which  they  take,  might  have  rendered  them  more 
muscular.     Those  who  live  on  the  sea-cdast  depend  entirely 
on  fish  for  their  sustenance ;  while  the  few  who  dwell  in  the 
woods  subsist  on  such  animals  as  they  can  catch.     The  very 
labour  necessary  for  taking  these  animals,  and  the  scantiness 
of  the  supply,  keep  the  wood  natives  in  as  poor  a  condition  as 
their  brethren  on  the  coast.     It  has  been  remarked,  that  these 
natives  had  longer  arms  and  legs  than  those  who  lived  about 
Sydney.     This  might  proceed  from  their  being  compelled  to 
climb  the  trees,  after  honey,  and  the  small  animals  which  resort 
to  them,  such  as  the  flying  squirrel  and  oppossum,  which  they 
effect  by  cutting  with  their  stone  hatchets  notches  in  the  bark 
of  the  tree  of  a  sufficient  depth  and  size  to  receive  the  ball  of 
the  great  toe.     The  first  notch  being  cut,  the  toe  is  placed  in 
it ;  and  while  the  left  arm  embraces  the  tree,  a  second  is  cut 
at  a  convenient  distance  to  receive  the  other  foot.     By  this 
method  they  ascend  with  astonishing  quickness,  always  clinging 
with  the  left  hand  and  cutting  with  the  right,  resting  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  on  the  ball  of  either  foot.     One  of  the  gum 
trees  was  observed  by  a  party  on  an  excursion,  which  wss 
judged  to  be  about  130  feet  in  height,  and  which  had  been 
notched  by  the  natives  at  least  eighty  feet.     ,   .^7?-,.  ,,',.■'' 
The  features  of  many  of  these  people  were  far  from  un- 
pleasing,  particularly  of  the  women ;    in  general,  the  black 
bushy  beards  of  the  men,  and  the  bone  or  reed  which  they 
thrust  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  tended  to  give  them 
a  disgusting  appearance ;   but  in  the  women,  that  feminine 
delicacy  which  is  to  be  found  among  white  people  was  to  be 
traced  even  upon    their   sable   cheeks ;    and,   though  entire 
strangers  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  clothing,  yet 
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they  sought  with  a  native  modesty  to  conceal  hy  attitude  what 
the  want  of  covering  would  otherwise  have  revealed :  bringing 
to  the  recollection  of  those  who  observed  them,         * 


*  The  bending  statue  which  enchants  the  world/    '  , 

though  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  resemblance  consisted  solely 
in  the  position. 

Both  sexes  use  the  disgusting  practice  of  rubbing  fish  oil 
into  their  skins;  but  they  are  compelled  to  this  as  a  guard 
against  the  effects  of  the  air  and  of  musquitnes  and  flies;  some 
of  which  are  large,  and  bite  or  sting  with  uuich  severity.  But 
the  oil,  together  with  the  .perspiration  fronj  their  bodies,  pro- 
duces, in  hot  weather,  a  most  intolerable  stench.  Some  of 
them  have  been  seen  with  the  entrails  of  fish  frying  in  the 
burnmg  sun  upon  their  heads,  until  the  oil  ran  down  over 
their  foreheads.  To  their  hair,  by  means  of  the  yellow  gum, 
they  fasten  the  front  teeth  of  the  kanguroo,  and  the  jaw-bones 
of  a  largo  fish,  human  teeth,  pieces  of  v.ood,  feathers  of  birds, 
the  tail  of  the  dog,  and  certain  bones  taken  out  of  a  fish,  not 
imlil<e  human  teeth.  The  natives  who  inhabit  the  shore  of 
Botany  bay  divide  their  hair  into  small  parcels,  each  of  which 
-  tliey  mat  together  with  gum,  and  form  .them  into  lengths  like 
the  thrums  of  a  mop.  On  particular  occasions  they  ornament 
themselves  with  red  and  white  clay,  using  the  former  when 
preparing  to  fight,  the  latter  for  the  more  peaceful  amusement 
of  dancing.  The  fashion  of  these  adornments  was  left  to  each 
person's  taste;  and  some,  when  decorated  in  their  very  best 
manner,  looked  perfectly  horrible.  Nothing  could  appear 
more  terrible  than  a  black  and  dismal  face,  with  a  large  white 
circle  drawn  round  each  eye,  waved  lines  down  each  arn),  thigh, 
and  leg;  some  with  chequers  daubed  and  lines  drawn  over 
each  rib :  these  presented  most  spectre-like  figures.  Previous 
to  either  a  dance  or  a  combat,  they  were  always  found  busily 
employed  in  these  necessary  preliminaries.  Both  sexes  arc 
ornamented  with  scars  upcn  the  breast,  arms,  aud  back,  which 
are  cut  with  broken  pieces  of  the  shell  that  tliey  use  at  the  end 
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of  the  throwing-stick.  Hy  their  keeping  open  these  ineisions, 
the  flesh  grows  up  between  the  sides  of  the  wound,  and  after 
a  time,  skinning  over,  forms  a  large  weal  or  seam. 

The  wcmien  are  early  suhjeeted  to  an  uneommon  nuUilation 
of  the  two  first  joints  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand.  This 
o])ertttion  is  pcribrmed  when  they  are  very  young,  and  is  done 
under  an  idea  that  these  joints  of  the  little  finger  are  in  the  way 
when  they  wind  their  fishing-lines  over  the  hand.  Very  few 
were  to  be  met  with  who  had  not  imdcrgone  this  eeremony, 
and  these  appeared  to  be  held  in  contempt. 

Few  deformities  of  person  were  noticed  among  them ;  once 
or  twice  tlie  print  of  inverted  feet  have  been  found  on  the 
sand.  Uoutul  sliouldors  or  hinnp-backs  were  never  observed 
in  any  one  instance,  yet  no  women  could  be  more  inattentive  to 
their  young  than  these  savages;  frequent  instances  occurred 
of  infants  rolling  into  the  fire,  and  bein  r  dreadfully  burnt, 
while  their  motliors  slept  beside  them ;  mdeed,  these  people 
are  extremely  difficult  to  awaken  when  once  asleep. 

Their  sight  is  peculiarly  fine ;  indeed,  their  existence  very 
often  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  it ;  for  a  short-sighted  man 
(a  misfortune  unknown  among  them,  and  not  yet  introduced 
by  fast. ion,  nor  relieved  by  the  use  of  glass)  would  never  be 
able  to  del'end  himself  from  their  spears,  which  are  thrown 
with  ama/iug  force  and  velocity. 

The  colour  of  these  people  is  not  in  all  cases  the  same: 
some  have  been  seen  who,  even  when  cleansed  from  the  smoke 
and  filth  which  were  always  to  be  found  on  their  persons,  were 
nearly  as  black  ys  the  African  negro ;  while  others  have  exhi- 
bited only  a  copper  or  Malay  colour.  The  natural  covering 
of  their  heads  is  not  wool,  as  in  most  other  black  people,  but 
hair;  this  was  particularly  remarked  in  Bennillong  after  his 
return, from  England,  where  some  attention  to  his  dress  had 
been  paid ;  he  was  found  to  have  long  black  hair :  black, 
indeed,  was  the  general  colour,  though  some  few  were  seen  to 
have  it  of  a  reddish  cast. 

Their  noses  are  flat,  nostrils  wide,  eyes  much  sunk  in  the 
head,  and  covered  with  thick  eye-brows ;  in  addition  to  which, 
they  wear  tied  round  the  head,  a  net,  the  breadth  of  the  fore- 
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head,  mndc  of  the  fur  jjfthroppossum,  M'hich,  when  wishino 
to  see  very  clearly,  they  draw  over  their  eye-hr«)w«,  thereby 
contracting'  the  h^ht.  Their  lips  are  thick,  and  the  nioutii 
extravagantly  wide;  hut  wlieti  opened  discovers  tw(»  rows  of 
white,  even,  and  sound  teeth.  Many  have  very  {'romiiicni 
jaws. 

Their  hat)it:itions  are  as  rude  as  imagination  can  conceive. 
The  hut  of  tlie  WiHxhnan  is  made  of  the  hark  of  a  single  tree, 
bent  in  the  middle,  and  placed  on  its  two  ends  on  the  ground, 
affording  shelter  to  only  one  miserable  tenant.  These  they 
never  carry  about  with  them.  On  the  sea  coast  the  huts  were 
larger,  formed  of  pieces  of  l)ark  from  several  trees  put  together 
in  tile  form  of  an  oven,  with  an  entrance,  and  large  ■  iiou.'li 
to  hold  s'l\  or  eight  jjcople.  The  fire  was  always  at  th.u  liioutli 
of  the  hut,  rather  within  than  without;  and  the  interior  was  in 
general  the  most  nasty  smoke-dried  place  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. Besides  these  bark  huts,  they  made  use  of  excava- 
tions in  the  rocks.  At  the  mouths  of  these  excavations  wa^ 
noticed  a  luxuriancy  of  soil ;  and  on  turning  up  the  ground, 
it  was  found  rich  with  shells  and  other  manure.  These  proved 
a  valuable  resource  to  tic  settlement;  as  many  loads  of  shells 
were  burnt  into  Wmv,  while  the  other  parts  were  wheeled  into 
the  gardens. 

In  their  huts  and  their  caves  they  lie  down  indiscriminately 
mixed,  men,  women,  and  chilchvn  together;  and  appear  to 
possess  under  them  much  the  same  enjoyment  as  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  found  by  the  brute  beast  in  his  den,  shelter  from 
the  weather,  and,  if  not  disturbed  by  external  enemies,  the 
comforts  of  sleep. 

The  extreme  soundness  with  which  lliry  ^leep  invites  jea- 
lousy, or  revenge  for  other  wrongs,  t<  nrn.  ."  'land  o*  ;'  . 
assassin.  Many  instances  of  this  (x;cutica  ,  one  of  which  was 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  murderer  first  taking  a  sleeping 
infant  from  the  arms  of  the  father  whom  he  was  about  to  de- 
pvive  of  existence;  the  child  he  brought  to  Sydney  to  be 
nkfix  care  of. 

IJeing  thenl^elves  sensible  of  the  danger  they  wore  in  while 
asleep,  they  eagerly  sought  to  obtain  puppies  of  the  spunul 
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,1tu1  tprriiT  liropds  from  (!,,i  settlors,  which  they  considond  an 
irivaUiahIc  ^iiardiaiiH  (hiring  the  night. 

T\\v  tiutivi's  (111  the  son-  '>;xst,  unci  who  are  the  most  ktiowii, 
havi'  httli'  other  support  than  Ji-h.     Men,  woiuon,  and  tliihlnn, 
an*  employed  in  procunn     them  ;  hut  the  means  used  »re  dil- 
ferent  aeeordin^  to  the  sex  of  the  (isher;  the  fTien  killinn;  tlu-m 
with  the  <i/-gifj;,  while  the  females  u.se  the  li<H*k  antl  lui(       The 
fiz-gig  is  made  of  the  wattle ;   has  a  joint  in  it,  fastened  hy  gum; 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  arnied  with  four 
I  nh  ed  prongs ;  the  hmh  heing  a  piece  oi'hone  secured  hv  gimi. 
T   •>;  lines  used  by  the  wonun  are  made  hy  ihcniseUeM  of 
the  hnrk  of  a  small  tree  which  they  find  in  tiii'  neighbourhood. 
Their  hooks  are  made  of  the  motlui-of  |)earl  oyster,  which 
iliey  rub  on  a  stone  until  it  assumes  the  shaj)e  that  they  want. 
Though  these  h(M)ks  are  not  barbed,  they  catch  (ish  w,\h  ihcni 
with  great  facility.     *  We  have  sometimes  seen,'  soys  captain 
Hunter,  'in  fine  weather,  a  rtian  lying  across  a  canoe,  ^  ith  his 
face  in  the  water,  and  his  fi'/-gig  inmiersed,  ready  for  d:  rting: 
in  this  manner  he  lies  motionless,  and  by  his  face  being  ;;  little 
under  the  surface,  he  can  see  the  llsh  distinctly ;  but  wei  >  his 
eyes  above,  the  trenudous  moti(m  of  the  surface,  occasii  ned 
hv  every  light  air  of  wind,  would  })revent  his  sight:  ir.    his 
manner  they  strike  at  the  (ish  with  !«o  tnuch  certainty,  that  they 
seldotn   miss   their  aim.      'JMie   women  are  chiefly  employ  d 
in  the  canoes,  with  lines  and  hooks;  the  lines  appear  to    )e 
manufactured  from  the  barl;  of  various  trees  which  we  found 
here,  of  a  tough  stringy  nature,  and  which,  after  being  beaten 
between  two  stones  for  some  time,  becomes  very  much  like, 
and  of  the  same  colour  as  a  (jUantity  of  oakum,  made  from  old 
rope :  this   they  spin  and  twist  into  two  strands ;  in  fact,  1 
never  saAN  a  line  with  more  than  two.     Their  hooks  are  com- 
monly  made  from  the  inside  oi'  different  shells,  or  mother- 
of-pearl  ;  the  talons  of  birds,  such  as  those  of  hawks,  they 
sometimes  make  this  use  of;   but  the  former  are  considered  as 
best.     In  this  necessary  employment  of  fishing,  we  frequently 
saw  a  woman  with  two  or  three  children  in  a  miserable  boat, 
the  hi'diest  pari  of  which  was  not  six  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  washing  almost  in  the  edge  of  a  surf,  which  would 
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trightcH  an  old  fieumau  to  come  near,  in  a  good  and  manage- 
able vessel.  The  youngest  child,  if  very  small,  lies  across  th, 
niother''s  lap,  from  whence,  although  she  is  fully  employed  in 
fishing,  it  cannot  fall ;  for  the  boat  being  very  shallow,  she  sits 
in  the  bottom,  with  her  knees  up  to  her  breast,  and  between 
her  knees  and  body  the  child  lies  perfectly  secure.  The  men 
also  dive  for  shell-fish,  which  they  take  off  from  the  rocks 
under  water;  we  frequently  saw  them  leap  from  a  rock  into 
the  surf  or  broken  water,  and  remain  a  surprising  time  under : 
when  they  rise  to  the  surface,  whatever  they  have  gathered 
they  throw  on  shore,  where  a  person  attends  to  receive  It,  and 
has  a  fire  ready  kindleil  ibr  cooking.  They  have  no  other 
method  ol'  dressing  their  food  than  that  of  broihng.  Boiling 
water  they  have  no  conception  of;  for  when  one  of  the  boats 
was  hauling  the  seine,  one  of  the  sailors  had  put  a  pot  on  the 
fire  ready  to  dress  some  fish,  and  when  the  water  was  boiling 
some  fish  were  put  in;  but  several  natives,  who  were  near, 
and  who  wished  to  have  more  fish  than  had  been  given  them, 
seeing  the  fish  put  into  the  pot,  and  no  person  watching  them, 
a  native  put  his  hand  into  the  boiling  water  to  take  the  fish 
out,  and  was  of  course  scalded,  and  exceedingly  astonished.'' 

While  fishing,  the  women  sing.  In  their  canoes  they  always 
carry  a  small  fire  laid  upon  sea-weed  or  sand,  with  which,  Mhen 
desirous  of  eating,  they  dress  their  meal. 

The  woods,  exclusive  of  the  animals  which  they  occasionally 
lind  in  their  neighbourhood,  afford  them  but  little  sustenance; 
a  few  berries,  the  yam  and  fern-root,  the  flowers  of  the  different 
hunksia,  and  at  times  some  honey,  make  up  the  whole  vegetable 
catalogux*. 

The  natives  who  live  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  margins  of 
rivers,  are  compelled  to  seek  a  different  subsistence,  and  are 
driven  to  a  harder  exercise  of  their  abilities  to  procure  it ;  one 
instance  of  which  has  been  given  in  the  manner  of  their 
climbing  the  trees :  they  have,  besides,  a  laborious  method  of 
ensnaring  animals. 

These  wood  natives  make  a  paste  formed  of  the  fern-root 
and  {hv  ant  biuised  together;  in  the  season,  they  also  add 
thr 
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How  will  the  refined  ear  of  gallantry  be  woundod  at  reading 
an  account  of  the  courtship  of  these  people  !  It  has  been  said, 
that  there  was  a  delicacy  visible  in  the  manners  oi'  llie  females. 
Is  it  not  shocking  then  to  think,  that  the  prehide  to  love  sliould 
be  violence.?  yet  such  it  is  in  their  country,  and  violence  of 
the  most  brutal  nature.  These  unfortunate  victims  of  lust  and 
cruelty  (it  will  admit  of  no  better  term)  are,  it  is  believed. 
always  selected  from  the  women  of  a  diiferent  tribe  from  that 
of  the  males,  (for  they  ought  not  to  be  dignified  with  the  title 
of  men)  and  with  whom  they  are  at  enmity.  Secrecy  is 
necessarily  observed,  and  the  poor  wretch  is  stolen  upon  in 
the  absence  of  her  protectors.  Being  first  stupified  with 
blows,  inflicted  with  clubs  or  wooden  swords,  on  the  head, 
back,  and  shoulders,  every  one  of  which  is  followed  by  a  stream 
of  blood,  she  is  then  dragged  through  the  woods  by  one  arm, 
with  a  perseverance  and  violence  that  it  might  be  supposed 
would  displace  it  from  its  socket.  The  lover,  or  rather  ravisher, 
is  regardless  of  the  stones  or  broken  pieces  of  trees  which  may 
lie  in  his  route,  being  anxious  only  to  convey  his  prize,  in 
safety,  to  his  own  party,  where  a  scene  ensues  too  shocking  to 
relate.  This  outrage  is  not  resented  by  the  relations  of  the 
female,  who  only  retaliate  by  a  similar  outrage  when  they  find 
an  opportunity.  This  is  so  constantly  the  practice  among 
them,  that  even  the  children  make  it  a  play-game  or  exercise. 

The  women  thus  ravished  become  their  wives,  are  incorpo- 
rated into  the  tribes  to  wiiich  their  husbands  belong,  and  but 
seldom  quit  them  fijr  others. 

Many  of  the  men  do  not  confine  themselves  to  one  woman. 
Bennillongv  previous  to  his  visit  to  England,  was  possessed  of 
two  wives,  both  living  with  him  and  attending  on  him  whcre- 
ever  he  wont.  One,  named  Ba-rang-a-roo,  lived  with  liim  at 
the  time  he  was  seized  and  taken  a  captive  to  the  .settlement ; 
and  before  her  death  he  had  brought  off  from  Botany  bay,  by 
the  violence  before  described,  Go-roo-bar-roo-bool-lo ;  and  she 
continued  with  him  until  his  departure  for  England.  It 
was  understood  that  all  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hawkesbury  had  two  wives ;  and  indeed,  on  the  whole,  more 
instauoep  were  known  of  plurality  of  wives  than  of  monogamy. 
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In  no  one  instance  had  they  been  tjhserved  to  have  childreu 
by  both  women;  and  in  g-eneral,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
two  females  were  always  jealous  of,  and  quarrelling  with  each 
other;  though  it  was  understood,  that  the  first  wiie  claimed  a 
priority  of  attachment,  and  an  exclusive  right  to  the  conjugal 
embrace ;  while  the  second  or  latter  choice  was  compelled  to 
be  the  drudge  and  slave  of  both. 

Chastity  was  a  virtue  in  which,  certainly,  neither  sex  prided 
tliemselves;  yet  tlie  females,  having  discovered  that  the  white 
people  though*  it  shameful  to  be  seen  naked,  became,  at  least 
many  of  them,  extremely  delicate  and  reserved  in  this  respect 
when  before  them  ;  but  when  in  the  presence  of  only  their 
own  people,  they  were  perfectly  indifferent  about  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Dining  the  time  of  parturition  these  people  suffer  none  but 
females  to  be  present.  War-re-weer,  Bennillong's  sister,  being 
taken  in  laboui'  while  In  the  town,  an  opportunity  offered  of 
observing  them  In  that  critical  juncture;  of  which  some  of  the 
women,  who  were  favourites  with  the  girl,  were  desired  to 
avail  themselves ;  and  from  them  were  obtained  the  following 
particulars :  — 

During  her  labour  one  female  was  employed  hi  jiouring  cold 
water  fron)  time  to  lime  on  the  abdomen,  while  another,  tying 
the  end  of  a  small  line  round  War-re-weer's  necL,  with  the 
other  end  rubi)ed  her  own  lips  until  they  bled.  She  derived 
no  actual  assistance  from  those  about  her,  the  child  coming 
into  the  world  by  the  sole  efhnt  of  nature;  neither  did  any 
one  receive  It  from  her;  but  one  of  the  white  women  divided 
the  umbilical  cord  and  washed  the  child,  which  the  mother 
readily  permilted,  although  the  other  natives  strongly  objected 
to  it.     The  i-'oor  creature  a})peared  much  exhausted. 

lienniUong  s  wife,  a  lew  hours  after  she  had  been  delivered 
of  a  child,  was  seen  walking  about  alone  and  picking  up  sticks 
to  mend  her  fire.  The  infant;,  whose  skin  appeared  to  have  a 
reddish  cast,  wa .  lying  on  a  piece  oi'  soft  bark  on  the  ground. 

The  chilli  thus  protluced  is  by  the  mother  carried  about  for 
some  days  on  a  piece  of  soft  bark,  and,  as  soon  as  it  ac([uires 
.strength  enough,  is  removed  to  the  shoulders,  where  it  sit? 
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'with  its  little  legs  across  her  neck  ;  and,  taught  by  necessity, 
S(X)n  catches  hold  of  her  hair,  to  preserve  itself  from  falling. 

The  reddish  cast  of  the  skin  soon  gives  ])lace  to  the  natural 
hue;  a  change  that  is  much  assisted  by  the  smoke  and  dirt  in 
which,  from  the  moment  of  their  existence,  these  little 
wretches  are  nurtured.  The  parents  begin  early  to  decorate 
them  after  the  custom  of  the  country ;  for  as  soon  as  the  hair 
of  the  head  can  be  taken  hold  of,  fish  bones  and  teeth  of 
animals  are  fastened  to  it  with  gum.  White  clay  ornaments 
their  httle  limbs;  and  the  females  suffer  the  extraordinary 
amputation  which  they  term  Mal-gun  before  they  have  quitted 
their  seat  on  their  mother's  shoulders. 

At  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  old  the  child  receives  its 
name.  This  is  generally  taken  from  some  of  the  objects  con- 
stantly before  tjjeir  eyes,  such  as  a  bird,  a  beast,  or  a  fish,  and 
is  given  without  any  ceremony. 

From  their  earliest  infancy  the  boys  arc  accustomed  to 
throwing  the  spear,  and  to  the  habit  of  defending  themselves 
from  it.  They  begin  by  throwing  reeds  at  each  other,  and 
are  soon  very  expert.  They  also,  from  the  time  when  they 
can  run,  until  prom})ted  by  manhood  to  realize  their  sports, 
amuse  themselves  with  steaUng  the  females,  and  treat  them 
at  this  time  very  little  better  than  ihcy  do  then. 

Between  the  ages  of  eigh*^  and  sixteen,  the  males  and  females 
undergo  the  operation  which  they  term  gna-noong,  viz.,  tliat 
of  having  the  septum  of  the  nose  bored,  to  receive  a  bone  or 
reed,  which  among  them  is  deemed  a  very  great  ornament, 
though  the  articulation  is  liequently  rendered  very  imperfect 
by  it.  Between  the  same  years  also  the  males  receive  the 
qualifications  which  are  given  to  them  by  losing  one  front  tooth. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Collins,  several  years  judge-advocate  and 
secretary  of  the  colony,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present  at 
this  remarkable  ceremony.  We  will  detail  some  interesting 
(.ircumstances  which  he  noted. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1795,  the  natives  assembled  in 
considerable  numbers,  for  the  pur})ose  of  performing  this  cere- 
mony ;  as  several  youths  well  known  in  the  settlement,  never 
having  submitted  to  the  operation,  were  now  M  be  made  men. 


<m\ 
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Pe-mul-wy,  a  wood  native,  and  many  strangers  came  in ;  but 
the  principals  in  the  operation  not  being  arrived  from  Cam* 
mer-ray,  the  intermediate  nights  were  to  be  passed  in  dancing ; 
for  which  purpose  they  were  ornamented  in  their  best  manner, 
and  certainly  displayed  a  variety  of  tastes.  One  was  painted 
white  to  the  middle,  his  beard  and  eyebrows  excepted ;  others 
Were  distinguished  by  large  white  circles  round  the  eyes,  which 
rendered  them  as  terrific  as  can  be  well  imagined.  It  was  not 
until  the  2d  of  February  that  the  party  was  complete.  In  the 
evening  of  that  day  the  people  from  Cam-mer-ray  arrived, 
Among  whom  were  those  who  were  to  perform  the  operation. 
They  were  painted  after  the  manner  of  their  country,  were 
mostly  provided  with  shields,  and  all  armed  with  clubs,  spears, 
and  throwing  sticks.  The  place  selected  for  this  extraordinary 
exhibition  was  at  the  head  of  Farm  Cove,  where  a  space  had 
been  for  some  days  prepared  by  clearing  it  of  grass,  stumps, 
&c. ;  it  was  an  oval  figure,  the  dimensions  of  it  twenty-seven 
l^et  by  eighteen,  and  was  named  Yoo-lahng. 

When  colonel  Collins  reached  the  spot,  he  found  the  party 
from  the  north  shore  armed,  and  standing  at  one  end  of  it ; 
at  the  other  were  the  boys  who  were  to  be  given  up  for  the 
purpose  of  losing  each  a  tooth,  with  their  several  friends  who 
had  accompanied  them.  The  ceremony  that  ensued  was  long, 
and  contained  many  mystical  rites ;  but  they  all  related  to  an 
exercise  which  forms  the  principal  business  of  their  lives,  the 
use  of  the  spear.  They  next  commenced  their  preparations 
for  striking  out  the  tooth.  The  first  subject  they  took  was  a 
boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age;  and  he  was  seated  on  the 
shoulders  of  another  native,  who  sat  on  the  grass,  as  appears 
in  this  plate.  The  gum  was  then  lanced  with  a  sharp  bone ; 
and  the  end  of  a  stick  was  applied  as  high  upon  the  tooth  as 
the  gum  would  admit  of,  when  the  operator  with  a  large  stone 
struck  out  the  looth.  The  young  sufferer  was  then  girded 
with  a  wooden  sword,  and  thus  became  privileged  to  seize  any 
fomalc  he  cliose  for  a  wife. 

The  shedding  of  blood,  aiiioiig  these  savages,  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  punishment :  the  party  offending  being  compelled  to 
expose  his  pt'rs«Mi  to  the  -spears  of  nil  those  who  ohooso  to  throw 
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at  hlin ;  fur  in  such  punishments  the  ties  of  consanguinity  or 
friendship  are  of  no  avail.  On  the  death  of  a  person,  whether 
male  or  female,  old  or  young,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  must 
be  punished,  as  if  the  death  was  occasioned  by  their  neglect. 
This  is  sometimes  carried  farther  than  can  be  reconcileable 
with  humanity,  as  the  following  instance  will  confirm  :-- 

A  native  had  been  murdered.  His  widow,  b^ing  obliged 
to  avenge  his  death  on  some  of  the  relations  of  the  murderer, 
and  meeting  with  a  little  girl,  who  was  someway  related  to 
him,  took  her  to  a  retired  place,  where,  with  a  club  and  a 
pointed  stone,  she  beat  her  so  cruelly  that  she  was  taken  to 
the  town  almost  dead.  In  the  head  were  six  or  seven  deep 
incisions,  and  one  ear  was  divided  to  the  bone,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  instrument  with  which  she  was  beaten,  had 
been  greatly  injured.  The  poor  child  died  in  a  few  days.  The 
natives  to  whom  this  circumstance  was  mentioned  expressed  no 
concern  at  it,  but  seemed  to  think  it  quite  right,  necessary,  and 
inevitable.  It  was  understood  that  whenever  women  hava 
occasion  for  this  sanguinary  revenge,  they  never  exercise  it 
but  on  their  own  sex,  not  daring  to  strike  a  male.  The  little 
victim  of  this  revenge  had,  from  her  quiet  tractable  manners, 
been  much  beloved  in  the  town ;  and,  which  is  a  singular  trait 
in  the  inhumanity  of  this  proceeding,  had,  from  the  death  of 
the  man,  requested  that  his  widow  nnght  be  fed  at  the  *  -t's 
hut,  where  she  herself  resided.  Savage  indeed  must  be  the 
custom  and  the  feelings  whicli  could  arm  the  hand  against  this 
unuffending  child's  lif«i.  Her  death  was  not  avenged,  perhaps 
because  they  considered  it  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 

Wat-te-wal,  the  man  who  committed  the  crime  for  which 
this  little  girl  suffered  so  cruelly,  escaped  unhurt  from  the 
spears  of  Beuuillong,  Cole-be,  and  several  other  natives ;  and 
was  afterwards  received  by  them  as  usual,  and  actually  lived 
with  the  rnurdered  man's  widow  till  he  was  killed  in  the  night 
by  Cole-be. 

The  first  peculiarity  remarkable  in  their  funeral  ceremonies 
is  the  disposal  of  their  dead :  their  young  people  they  consign 
to  the  grave ;  those  who  have  passed  the  middle  age  are  burnt. 
Bennillong  burnt  the  body  of  his  wife  Ba-rang-a-roo,  who  was. 
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it  the  time  of  her  deceftsc,  turned  of  fifty.  The  interment  of 
Ba-loo-der-ry  was  accompanied  with  many  ceremonies.  From 
t)ein*?  one  day  in  perfect  health,  he  was  the  next  taken  to  the 
hospital  extremely  ill,  and  attended  by  Bennillong,  who  was 
found  singing  over  him,  and  making  use  of  those  means  which 
ignorance  and  superstition  pointt>d  out  to  him  to  recover  his 
health.  The  patient  lay  extended  on  the  ground,  appearing 
trt  be  in  much  pain.  Bennillong  applied  his  mouth  to  those 
parts  of  the  boy'f^  body  which  he  thought  affected,  breathing 
#trohgly  on  them,  and  singing :  at  times  he  waved  over  him 
Sorrte  boughs  dipped  in  water,  holding  one  in  each  hand,  and 
^y)earing  much  interested  for  him.  On  the  following  morning 
he  ^a»  visited  by  a  car-rah-dy,  who  had  come  express  from  the 
north  shore.  This  man  threw  himself  into  various  distortions, 
applied  his  mouth  to  different  parts  of  his  patient's  body,  and 
hi  length,  after  appearing  to  labour  much,  and  to  be  in  great 
paili,  spit  o\it  a  piece  of  bone  (which  he  had  previously  pro- 
c^red).  Here  the  farce  ended,  and  the  car-rah-dy  withdrew  to 
partake  of  such  fare  as  the  friends  of  the  sick  lad  had  to  give 
him.  During  the  night  Ba-loo-der-ry''s  fever  increased,  and  he 
didd  early  in  the  following  morning.  This  was  immediately 
hbtified  by  a  violent  clamour  among  the  women  and  children  ; 
and,  Bennillong  soon  after  going  to  government-house,  it  was 
Agreed  between  him  and  his  excellency  that  the  body  should 
be  buried  in  his  garden r 

But  to  return  to  the  colony.  Major  Grose  now  assumed 
thie  government ;  and  his  first  act  was  to  substitute  the  military 
for  the  civil  authority,  which  alteration  did  trot  please  the  free 
settlers.  A  plali  was  now  adopted  for  carrying  cattle  from 
India,  but  the  speculation  wa3  unfortunate.  The  rations  were 
again  reduced,  and  the  colonists  experienced  many  privations: 
yet  several  improvements  were  made,  the  siigar  cane  was 
planted  and  the  cultivation  of  Zealand  flax  commenced. 

In  1794,  captain  Paterson  succeeded  governor  Grose;  and 
four  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirving,  and  Margu- 
rot,  arrived  as  convicts  for  the  crime  of  sedition. 

About  this  time,  the  natives  adjusted  some  aifairs  of  honour 
in  a  convenient  spot  near  the  brick-fields.     Those  who  lived 
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about  the  south  shore  of  Botany  bay  brought  with  them  a 
stranger  of  an  extraordiuary  appearance  and  character;  "  'en 
his  name  had  something  uncommon  in  the  sound,  Gome-bv   a. 
He  had  been  several  days  on  his  journey  from  the  place  where 
he  Hved,  which  was  far  southward.     In  height  he  was  not 
more  than  five  feet  two  or  three  inches ;  but  by  far  the  most 
muscular,  square,  and  well-formed  native  that  had  been  seen 
in  that  country.     He  fought  well ;  his  spears  were  remarkably 
long,  and  he  defended  himself  with  a  shield  that  covered  his 
whole  body.     The  inhabitants  of  Sydney  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  iiim  engage  with  some  of  their  friends,  and  of  ob- 
serving that  neither  their  persons  nor  reputations  suffered  any 
thing  in  the  contest.     When  the  fight  was  over,  on  some  of  the 
gentlemen  praising  to  them  the  martial  talents  of  this  stranger, 
the  strength  and  muscle  of  his  arm,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
sight,  they  admitted  the  praise  to  be  just;  but  hinted,  that, 
with  all  these  excellencies,  when  opposed  to  them,  he  had  not 
gained  the  slightest  advantage ;  yet,  unwilling  to  have  him  too 
highly  thought  of,  they,  with  horror  in  their  countenances, 
assured  those  with  whom  they  talked,  that  Gome-boak  was  a 
cannibal. 

The  contests  which  had  lately  taken  place  very  frequently 
in  the  town  of  Sydney,  and  the  neighourhood  of  it,  among 
the  natives,  had  been  attended  by  many  of  those  people  who 
inhabited  the  woods,  and  came  from  a  great  distance  inland. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  gathered  from  t'me  to  time  rumours 
and  imperfect  accounts  of  the  existence  of  the  cattle  lost  in 
1788 ;  two  of  them,  who  were  employed  by  some  officers  in 
shooting,  resolved  on  ascertaining  the  truth  of  these  reports, 
and  trying  by  different  excursions  to  discover  the  place  of 
their  retreat.  On  their  return  from  the  first  outset  they  made, 
which  was  subsequent  to  the  governor's  arrival,  they  reported 
that  they  had  seen  them.  Being,  however,  at  that  moment 
too  much  engaged  in  perfecting  the  civil  regulations  which 
he  had  in  view  for  the  settlement,  his  excellency  could  not 
himself  go  to  that  part  of  the  country  where  they  were  said  to 
have  been  found,  but  he  detached  a  person  on  whom  he  could 
depend.  His  report  was  so  satisfactory,  that  the  governor  set 
Vol.  IV.-..  (77)  ')  D 
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off  for  Pttrruinatta,  attenck'il  by  a  small  party;  when,  after 
travelling  two  days  in  a  direction  S.  S.  W.  from  the  settlement 
at  Prospect  Hill,  he  crossed  the  river  named  by  Mr.  Phillip 
the  Nepean ;  and,  to  his  great  surprise  and  satisfaction,  fell 
in  with  a  very  fine  herd  of  cattle,  upwards  of  forty  in  number, 
gru/ing  in  a  pleasant  and  aj)parently  fertile  pasturage.  The 
day  being  far  advanced  when  he  saw  them,  he  rested  for  the 
night  in  the  neighbourhood,  hoping  in  the  morning  to  be 
gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  whole  herd. 

The  country  where  they  were  found  grazing  was  remarkably 
pleasant  to  the  eye ;  every  where  the  foot  trod  on  thick  and 
luxuriant  grass;  the  trees  were  thinly  scattered,  and  free  from 
underwood,  except  in  j)articular  sj)ots ;  several  beautiful  flats 
presented  l.n-<;e  ponds,  covered  with  ducks  and  the  black  swan, 
the  margins  of  wliich  were  fringed  with  shrul'  of  the  most 
deliglitiiil  tints,  and  the  ground  rose  from  these  levels  into  hills 
of  easy  ascent.  i 

The  (juestion  how  these  cattle  came  hither  appeared  easy  of 
solution.  The  few  that  were  lost  in  1788,  two  bulls  and  five 
cows,  travelled  without  interruj)tion  in  a  western  direction  until 
they  came  to  the  bunks  of  the  Ni^pean.  Arrived  there,  and 
finding  the  crossing  as  easy  as  wli.  :j  .lie  governor  had  forded 
it,  they  came  at  once  into  a  well-watoi-ed  country,  and  amply 
storeil  with  grass.  Froni  this  place  they  had  no  inducement 
to  move.  They  were  in  jxissession  of  a  country  equal  to  their 
SLip|M)rt,  and  in  which  they  ren)ained  undisturbed. 

It  was  a  most  pleasant  cTcumslance,  to  have  in  the  woods  ot 
New  Holland  a  thriving  herd  of  wild  cattle. 

Mr.  Hass,  the  surgeon  of  the  Reliance,  having  procured  a 
boat,  sailed  southward,  and  discoveix'd  that  Van  Dieman's  land 
was  an  island  separated  from  New  Holland  by  a  strait.  Coal 
at  this  time  was  also  discovered  near  the  Ilawkesbury.  But 
the  unruly  behaviour  of  the  Irish  convicts,  and  the  perpetual 
connnission  of  crimes,  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 
Fron)  the  knowledge  that  was  daily  gained  of  the  inhuman 
liabits  and  customs  of  these  people,  their  being  so  thinly  scat- 
tered through  the  country  ceased  to  be  matter  of  surprise.  It 
was  constantly  seen,  that  from  some  trifling  cause  or  other, 
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they  were  conlinimlly  livinpj  in  a  state  of  warfare ;  t(i  this  nuist 
he  added  their  brutal  treutnieiit  of  their  women,  who  are 
themselves  equally  destruetive  to  the  measure  of  population, 
by  the  horrid  and  cruel  custom  of  cndeavourirjg  to  cause  mis- 
carriage ;  this  tiieir  female  acquaintance  effect  by  |)rcssing  the 
body  in  such  u  way,  as  to  destroy  the  infant  in  the  womb; 
which  violence  not  unfrequently  occasions  the  death  of  the 
unnatural  mother  also.  To  this  they  have  recourse,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  carrying  the  infant  when  born,  which,  when  it 
is  very  young,  or  at  the  breast,  is  the  duty  of  the  woman. 
The  operation  for  this  destructive  purpose  is  termed  niee-bra. 
The  burying  an  infant  (when  at  the  breast)  with  the  njother, 
if  she  should  die,  is  another  shocking  cause  of  the  thinness  of 
population  among  them. 

In  1800,  the  enterprising  captain  Flinders  visited  various 
parts  of  this  immense  island.  A  play-house  was  opened, 
and  a  gazette  was  established  at  Sydney,  but  the  gaol  at  Par- 
ramatta  was  twice  burnt.  After  these  occurences  governor 
King  assumed  the  command  of  the  settlements,  and  lieutenant 
governor  Collins  was  sent  to  form  a  settlement  at  Port  Phillip 
in  Van  Diemau's  land.  Most  of  the  settlers  at  Norfolk  island 
were  ordered  to  join  his  party. 

In  1809,  governor  Bligh  assumed  the  government,  at  which 
time,  the  total  stock  of  the  colony  consisted  of  41 1  mule  horses, 
529  female  ditto;  118  bulls,  5115  cows;  3771  oxen;  10,807 
male  sheep,  22,451  female  ditto ;  936  male  goats,  2039  female 
ditto ;  9820  male  pigs,  and  9548  female  ditto. 

A  manufactory  lor  coarse  woollens  was  also  established ; 
tan-yards,  potteries,  breweries,  and  salt-works  were  erected  in 
different  parts.  The  shops  were  particularly  respectable,  and 
decorated  with  much  taste.  Articles  of  female  apparel  and 
ornament  were  greedily  purchased;  Ibr  the  European  women 
in  the'  settlement  spared  no  ex})ense  in  ornamenting:;  their 
persons,  and  in  dress  each   seemed  to  vie  with  the  other  in 


extravagance. 


Spirits  were  also  bought  up  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  and, 
when  prohibited,  will  ever  be  obtained  by  some  means  or 
other,  and  have  been  known  to  sell  as  h':jA\  as  thirtv  shillings 
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per  l)ottle ;   tlie  geiuTal  prico  by  the  retailer,   however,  has 
bewn  i'rum  ten  to  sixteen  shillings  per  bottle. 

The  following  is  to  l)e  conHidereil  us  a  full  weekly  ration, 
tvhich  was  issued  from  the  stores  whenever  there  was  a  suffi- 
ciency  without  a  prospect  of  want,  to  those  who  were  in  the 
employ  of  government : — Seven  |)oun(l8  of  salt  beef,  or  four 
pounds  of  salt  pork ;  eight  pounds  of  flour  or  meal,  or  an 
addition  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  wheat  to  each  pound,  if  it 
cannot  be  ground;  pease  or  other  pulse  three  pounds;  six 
ounces  of  sugar  in  lieu  pf  butter.  The  same  quantity  was  to 
he  given  by  their  employers  to  those  who  were  indented  to 
settlers,  &c. ;  but  as  i're(|uenl  alterations  were  neces.sarily  niatle, 
according  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  deficiency  wau 
generally  made  up  with  maize. 

There  were  935()  inhabitants  in  the  settlement,  out  of  which 
number  upward:^  of  6000  suj)])orted  themselves,  and  the  rest 
were  victualled  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  crown. 
Most  men  of  a  trade  or  profession  pursued  their  calling;  and 
labourers  were  either  employed  by  settlers  to  cultivate  their 
lands,  and  in  various  occuj)ati()ns,  to  work  in  different  gangs, 
where  they  could  be  serviceable. 

The  children  born  in  this  colony  from  European  parents, 
were  very  robust,  comely,  and  well  made;  nor  was  there  a 
solitary  instance  of  one  being  naturally  deformed.  They  were 
remarkably  ({uick  of  apprehension ;  leaned  any  thing  with 
uncommon  rapidity ;  and  greatly  improved  in  good  manners, 
promising  to  become  a  fine  race  of  people. 

Although  the  climate  is  variable,  yet  it  is  very  hcnlthy,  and 
uncommonly  fine  for  vegetation.  Most  of  the  disorders  which 
exist  in  the  settlement  are  the  fruits  of  intemperance  and  de- 
bauchery, the  necessary  result  of  that  fatal  addiction  to  decay. 
Frost  is  known  but  little;  at  least,  ice  is  very  seldom  st'en; 
and  snow  has  never  yet  appeared  since  the  establishment  of 
the  colony :  yet  on  the  highest  ridges  of  the  remoter  moun- 
tains,  which  has  never  yet  been  passed,  snow  is  to  be  seen 
for  a  long  time  together;  and  this  circumstance  is  a  proof  of 
theif  elevation.  The  usual  weather  in  New  South  Wales  is 
uncommonly  bright  and  clear,  and  the  ?onmion  weather  there, 
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in  spring  anil  uutumn,  is  equal  to  the  finest  summer  day  in 
England. 

Governor  llligh's  govornnunt  proved  very  iinp>pulnr,  and 
at  last  major  .Johnson  marched  at  the  hcnd  of  the  military  to 
the  government-house,  and  put  the  govern<»r  umK'r  arrest, 
which  nieasur  was  alst)  supported  hy  the  priticipal  iidiahitimts. 
This  prtK'eetlmg  was  resented  by  the  government  at  home, 
major  Johnson  was  recalled,  tried,  and  cashkrcd,  untl  colonel 
Macquarrie  appointed  governor.  'Ihis  gentleman  has  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  colony  with  great  propriety  and 
firnniess.  The  l^hie  Mountains,  west  from  the  settlements, 
have  been  passed,  and  a  fine  level  and  fertile  country  has 
hcen  discovered.  Indeed,  the  colony  has  improved  in  a  rapid 
manner,  and  has  btvome  a  station  of  considerable  importanco 
to  the  merchants  of  Great  IJritain. 

We  shall  close  this  account  of  New  South  Wales,  collected 
from  Collins'  History  and  Hunter's  Voyage,  with  the  remarks 
of  captain  IVrKonochie,  just  published. 

There  are  probably  at  present,  says  this  writer,  not  less  than 
40,000  acres  of  land  in  constant  cultivation,  besides  100,000 
acres  in  pasture.  In  1810,  the  poptjlation  is  generally  stated 
in  the  {wrlianientary  report  at  10,4o4.  At  the  same  rate  of 
Increase,  it  may  be  deemed  now  to  exceed  20,000,  of  whom 
from  15  to  18,000  will  probably  be  free  settlers,  subsisting  by 
their  own  industry  and  exertion,  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
indeed,  the  descendants  of  convicts,  not  men  who  have  them- 
selves incurred  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

In  1809,  a  system  of  monopoly  prevailed  to  such  extent,  as 
to  have  enabled  the  merchants,  it  is  said,  to  demand  occasionally 
as  far  as  1000  percent,  profit  on  their  European  importations; 
notwithstanding  which,  such  wjis  the  general  insecurity  of  j>ro^ 
perty  arising  from  the  lawless  state  of  tlic  colony,  the  domestic 
manufactures,  in  spite  of  every  encouragenient  which  was  given 
them,  were  also  in  a  state  of  utter  inferiority  and  depression. 
In  1810,  the  firmer  rule  of  the  present  government,  general 
Macquarrie,  had  already  begun  to  produce  some  efl'ect ;  but 
its  operation,  together  with  that  of  the  greater  facility  subse- 
quently afllbrded  to  importation  from  Europe,  has  been  rather 
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injurious  perhaps  to  the  manufactures,  which  arc  still  extremely 
coarse,  and  consist  exclusively  of  some  flannel  and  linen  cloths, 
the  native  flax  employed  in  the  other  being  found,  however,  ot" 
most  excellent  quality;  together  with  the  preparation  of  leather 
pottery,  and  salt,  for  the  domestic  market,  of  kanguroo  skins 
for  exportation,  and  of  the  coarse  machinery,  as  wind  and  water 
mills,  &c.,  used  in  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  settlers.  In 
1810,  the  commerce  was  still  also  very  limited  indeed,  consisting 
principally  of  importations  from  England  in  the  government 
transports,  all  other  English  vessels  being  excluded,  unless 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  by  the  terms  of  the  East  India 
company''s  charter ;  together  with  some  direct  trade  with  India, 
and  some  occasional  supplies  obtained  from  an  American  with 
an  assorted  cargo  looking  for  a  market,  or  from  a  wlialer  pre- 
pared to  purchase  refreshments  wherever  she  might  touch, 
here  as  elsewhere,  with  equivalents  suited  to  the  anticipated 
demands.  The  articles  from  England  were  principally  public 
stores  for  the  use  of  the  colony,  Avith  some  private  ventures  of 
haberdashery,  &c.,  laid  in  by  the  crews  of  the  vessels  conveying 
them ;  those  from  India  were  piece  goods,  spirits,  and  refuse 
European  wares ;  while  those  finally  procured  from  desultory 
visitors  were  chiefly  articles  of  luxury,  as  superior  sorts  ol 
wearing  apparel,  wine,  swectmeets,  &c.  The  staple  returns 
were  kanguroo  skins,  whale  and  seal  oil,  and  wool ;  together 
with  such  articles  of  naval  equipment,  as  provisions,  spars,  coal, 
&c.,  as  the  trading  vessels  themselves  might  require ;  to  which 
some  trifling  and  occasional  traffic  with  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  added  a  small  uncertain  su])ply  of  sandal  and  other 
cabinet  woods,  chiefly  bought  up,  together  with  the  kanguroo 
skins,  by  the  masters  of  such  transports  as  were  subsequently 
bound  to  Canton.  The  whole  average  value  of  the  trade  is 
nowhere  mentioned. 
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SOUTH  SEAS, 


^pHIS  interesting  narrative  is  written  by  Mr.  Bligli,  whose 
arrest  and  deposition  from  tlie  government  of  New  South 
Wales,  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  and  whose  crew 
mutinied,  and  sent  him  adrift  in  an  open  boat  in  the  South  Seas. 
'In  August,  1787,^  says  Mr.  Bhgh, '  I  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Bounty,  a  ship  of  215  tons  burthen,  carrying  four 
six-pounders,  four  swivels,  and  forty-six  men,  including  myself 
and  every  person  on  board.  We  sailed  from  England  in 
December,  1787,  and  arrived  at  Otaheite  the  26th  of  October, 
1788.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1789,  we  left  Otaheite,  with  every 
favourable  appearance  of  completing  the  object  of  the  voyag 


■ft'-' 


in  a  manner  equal  to  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  We 
had  on  board  1015  fine  bread-fruit  plants,  besides  many  other 
valuable  fruits  of  that  country,  which,  with  unremitting  atten- 
tion, we  had  been  collecting  for  three  and  twenty  weeks,  and 
which  were  now  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 

'  On  the  11th  of  April,  I  discovered  an  island  in  latitude  IS 
(leg.  and  .52  min.  S.  and  lo^igitude  200  deg.  19  min.  E.,  by  the 
natives  called  Whytootackee.  On  the  24th  we  anchored  at 
Annamooka,  one  of  the  Friendly  islands ;  from  which,  after 
completing  our  wood  and  water,  I  sailed  on  the  27th,  having 
every  reason  to  expect,  from  the  fine  condition  of  the  j)lants, 
that  they  would  continue  healthy. 
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*  On  the  evening  of  tlie  S8tli,  owing  to  light  winds,  we  were 
not  clear  of  the  islands,  and  at  night  I  directed  my  course 
towards  Tofoa.  The  master  had  the  first  watch ;  the  g^inner 
the  middle  watch ;  and  Mr,  Christian,  one  of  the  mates,  the 
morning  watch.     This  was  the  turn  of  duty  for  the  night. 

'  Just  before  sun-rising,  Mr.  Christian,  with  the  master  at 
arms,  gunner's  mate,  and  Thomas  Burket,  seaman,  came  into 
my  cabin  while  I  was  asleep,  and  seizing  me,  tied  my  hands 
with  a  cord  behind  my  back,  and  threatened  me  with  instant 
death,  if  I  spoke  or  made  the  least  noise :  I,  however,  called 
so  loud  as  to  alarm  evciy  one ;  but  they  had  already  secured 
the  officers  who  were  not  of  their  party,  by  placing  centinels  at 
their  doors.  There  were  three  men  at  my  cabin  door,  besides 
the  four  within;  Christian  had  only  a  cutlass  in  his  hand,  the 
others  had  muskets  and  bayonets.  I  was  hauled  out  of  bed, 
and  forced  on  deck  in  my  shirt,  sufl'ering  great  pains  from  the 
lightness  with  which  they  had  tied  my  hands.  I  demanded 
the  reason  of  such  violence,  but  received  no  other  answer  than 
threats  of  instant  death,  if  I  did  not  hold  my  tongue.  Mr. 
Elplnnston,  the  master^s  mate,  was  kept  in  his  birth ;  Mr. 
Nelson,  botanist,  Mr.  Peckovor,  gunner,  ]\Ir.  Ledward,  sur- 
geon, and  the  master,  wcrc'ConHned  to  their  cabins;  and  also 
the  clerk,  Mr.  Samuel,  but  he  soon  obtained  leave  to  come  on 
deck.  The  fore  hatchway  was  guarded  by  centinels ;  the 
boatswain  and  carpenter  were,  however,  allowed  to  come  on 
deck,  where  they  saw  me  standing  abaft  the  mizen-mast,  with 
my  hands  tied  behind  my  back,  under  a  guard,  with  Christian 
at  their  head. 

*  The  boatswain  was  now  ordereil  to  hoist  the  launch  out, 
with  a  llueat,  if  he  did  not  do  it  instantly,  to  take  care  of 
himself. 

'  The  boat  being  out,  Mr.  Ilayward  and  Mr.  Hallet,  mid- 
shipmen, and  Mr.  Samuel,  were  ordered  into  it ;  upor  hich 
I  demanded  the  cause  of  such  an  order,  and  endeavoured  to 
persu.'ule  some  one  to  a  sense  of  duty  ;  but  it  was  to  no  effect: 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  or  you  are  dead  this  instant,"  was 
constantly  re])eated  to  me. 

'  The  master,  by  this  time,  hud  sent  to  be  allowed  to  coma 
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on  deck,  which  was  perraitted ;  but  he  was  soon  ordered  back 
again  to  his  cabin. 

*  I  continued  my  endeavours  to  turn  the  tide  of  affairs,  when 
Christian  changed  the  cutlass  he  had  in  his  hand  for  a  bayonet 
that  was  brought  to  him,  and  holding  me  with  a  strong  gripe 
by  the  cord  that  tied  my  hands,  he  with  many  oaths  threaten- 
ed to  kill  me  immediately  if  I  would  not  be  quiet :  the  villains 
round  me  had  their  pieces  cocked  and  bayonets  fixed.     Parti- 
cular people  were  now  called  on  to  go  into  the  boat,  and  were 
hurried  over  the  side:   whence  I  concluded  that  with  these 
people  I  was  to  be  set  adrift.     I  therefore  made  another  effort 
to  bring  about  a  change,  but  with  no  other  effect  than  to  be 
threatened  with  having  my  brains  blown  out.     The  boatswain 
and  seamen,  who   were  to  go  in  the  boat,  were  allowed  to 
collect  twine,  canvas,  lines,  sails,  cordage,  an  eight  and  tvt'enty 
gallon  cask  of  water,  and  the  carpenter  to  take  his  tool  chest. 
Mr.  Samuel  got  150  pounds  of  bread,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  rum  and  wine.     He  also  got  a  quadrant  and  compass  into 
the  boat ;  but  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  touch  either 
map,  ephemeris,  book  of  astronomical  observations,  sextant, 
time-keeper,  or  any  of  my  surveys  or  drawings. 

'  The  mutineers  now  hurried  those  they  meant  to  get  rid  of 
into  the  boat.  When  most  of  them  were  in.  Christian  directed 
a  dram  to  be  served  to  each  of  his  own  crew.  I  now  unhap- 
pily saw  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  effect  the  recovery  of 
the  ship :  there  was  no  one  to  assist  me,  and  every  endeavour 
on  my  part  was  answered  with  threats  of  death.  The  officers 
were  called,  and  forced  over  the  side  into  the  boat,  while  I  was 
kept  apart  from  every  one,  abaft  the  mizen-mast;  Christian, 
a»nied  with  a  bayonet,  holding  me  by  the  bandage  that  secured 
my  hands.  The  guard  round  me  had  their  pieces  cocked; 
but,  on  my  daring  the  ungrateful  wretches  to  fire,  they  un- 
cocked them. 

'  It  is  of  no  moment  for  me  to  recount  my  endeavours  to 
bring  back  the  offenders  to  a  sense  of  their  duty :  all  I  coul(} 
do  was  by  speaking  to  them  in  general ;  but  my  endeavour^ 
were  of  no  avail,  for  I  was  kept  securely  bound,  and  no  one 
but  the  guard  suffered  to  come  near  me.  To  Mr.  Samuel  I 
Vol.  IV.  8  E 
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am  indebted  for  securing  my  journals  and  commission,  with 
some  material  ship  papers.  Without  these  I  had  nothing  to 
certify  what  I  had  done,  and  my  honour  and  character  might 
have  been  suspected,  without  my  possessing  a  proper  document 
to  have  defended  them.  All  this  he  did  with  great  resolution, 
though  guarded  and  strictly  watched.  He  attempted  to  save 
the  time-keeper,  and  a  box  with  all  my  surveys,  drawings,  and 
remarks  for  fifteen  years  past,  which  were  numerous ;  when  he 
was  hurried  away,  with  "  Damn  your  eyes,  you  are  well  off  to 
get  what  you  have.'*'^  Much  altercation  took  place  among  the 
mutinous  crew  during  the  whole  business :  some  swore  "  V\\ 
be  damned  if  he  does  not  find  his  way  home,  if  he  gets  any 
thing  with  him,"  (meaning  me;)  others,  when  the  carpenter's 
chest  was  carrying  away,  "  Danni  n)y  eyes,  he  will  have  a 
vessel  built  in  a  month."  While  others  laughed  at  the  help- 
less situation  of  the  boat,  being  very  deep,  and  so  little  room 
for  those  who  were  in  her.  As  for  Christian,  he  seemed  medi- 
tating  instant  destruction  on  himself  and  every  one.  I  asked 
for  arms,  but  they  laughed  at  me,  and  said,  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  where  I  was  going,  and  therefore 
did  not  want  them ;  four  cutlasses,  however,  were  thrown  into 
the  boat,  after  we  were  veered  astern. 

*  When  the  officers  and  men,  with  whom  I  was  suffered  to  have 
no  communication,  were  put  into  the  boat,  they  only  waited 
for  me,  and  the  master  at  arms  informed  Christian  of  it ;  who 
tlien  said — "  Come,  captain  Bligh,  your  officers  and  men  are 
now  in  the  boat,  and  you  must  go  with  them ;  if  you  attempt 
to  make  the  least  resistance  you  will  certainly  be  put  to  death  f 
and,  without  any  farther  ceremony,  holding  me  by  the  cord 
that  tied  my  hands,  with  a  tribe  of  armed,  ruffians  about  me, 
I  was  forced  over  the  side,  where  they  untied  my  hands. 
Being  in  the  boat,  we  were  veered  astern  by  a  rope.  A  few 
pieces  of  pork  were  then  thrown  to  us,  and  some  clothes,  also 
the  cutlasses  I  have  already  mentioned ;  and  it  was  now  that 
the  armourer  and  carpenters  called  out  to  me  that  they  had  no 
hand  in  the  transaction.  After  having  undergone  a  great  deal 
of  ridicule,  and  been  kept  some  time  to  make  sport  for  these 
unfeeling  wretches,  we  were  at  length  cast  adrift  in  the  op?n 
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ocean.  Having  little  or  no  wind,  we  rowed  pretty  fast  towards 
Tofoa,  which  bore  N.  E.  about  ten  leagues  from  us.  While 
the  ship  was  in  sight  she  steered  to  the  W.  N.  W.,  but  I 
considered  this  only  as  a  feint ;  for  when  we  were  sent  away — 
"  Huzza  for  Otaheite,"  was  frequently  heard  among  the 
mutineers. 

*  Christian,  the  captain  of  the  gang,  is  of  a  respectable 
family  in  the  north  of  England.  This  was  the  third  voyage 
he  had  made  with  me;  and,  as  I  found  it  necessary  to  keep 
my  ship's  comptmy  at  three  watches,  I  gave  him  an  order  to 
take  charge  of  the  third,  his  abilities  being  thoroughly  equal 
to  the  task ;  and  by  this  means  my  master  and  gunner  were 
not  at  watch  and  watch.  Notwithstanding  the  roughness  with 
which  I  was  treated,  the  remembrance  of  past  kindnesses  pro- 
duced some  signs  of  remorse  in  Christian.  When  they  were 
forcing  me  out  of  the  ship,  I  asked  him,  if  this  treatment  was 
a  proper  return  for  the  many  instances  he  had  received  of 
my  friendship?  he  appeared  disturbed  at  my  question,  and 
answered,  with  much  emotion,  "  That, — captain  Bligh, — that 
is  the  thing ; 1  am  in  hell — I  am  iu  hell." 

*  It  will  very  naturally  be  asked,  what  could  be  ihe  reason 
for  such  a  revolt  ?  in  answer  to  which,  I  can  only  conjecture, 
that  the  mutineers  had  assured  themselves  of  a  more  happy 
life  among  the  Otaheiteans,  than  they  could  possibly  have  in 
England ;  which,  jomed  to  some  female  connections,  have 
most  probably  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  whole  transac< 
tion.  The  women  at  Otaheite  are  handsome,  mild,  and  cheer- 
ful in  their  manners  and  conversation,  possessed  of  great  sen- 
sibility, and  have  sufficient  delicacy  to  make  them  admired 
and  beloved.  The  chiefs  were  so  much  attached  to  our  peo- 
ple, that  they  rather  encouraged  their  stay  among  them  than 
otherwise,  and  even  made  them  promises  of  large  possessions. 
Under  these,  and  many  other  attendant  circumstances,  equally 
desirable,  it  is  now  perhaps  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
though-  scarcely  possible  to  have  been  foreseen,  that  a  set  of 
sailors,  most  of  them  void  of  connections,  should  be  led  away ; 
especially  when,  in  addition  to  such  powerful  inducements, 
they  imagined  it  in  their  power  to  fix  themselves  in  the  midst 
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of  plenty,  on  the  finest  island  in  the  world,  where  they  need 
not  labour,  and  where  the  allurements  of  dissipation  are  be- 
yond any  thing  that  can  be  conceived. 

*  The  (juantity  of  provisions  I  found  in  the  lx)at  was  150 
pounds  of  bread,  sixteen  pieces  of  pork,  each  piece  weighing 
two  pounds,  six  quarts  of  rum,  six  bottles  of  wine,  with 
twenty-eight  gallons  of  water,  and  four  empty  barrecoes. 

*  Wednesday,  April  29th.  Happily  the  afternoon  kept 
calm,  until  about  four  o'clock,  when  we  were  so  far  to  wind- 
ward, that,  with  a  moderate  easterly  breeze  which  sprung  up, 
we  were  able  to  sail.  It  was  nevertheless  dark  when  we  got 
to  Tofoa,  where  I  expected  to  land ;  but  the  shore  proved  to 
be  so  steep  and  rocky,  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  it,  and  keep  the  boat  under  the  lee  of  the  island 
with  two  oars  ;  for  there  was  no  anchorage.  Having  fixed  on 
this  mode  of  proceeding  for  the  night,  I  served  to  every  per- 
son  half  a  pint  of  grog,  and  each  took  to  his  rest  as  well  as 
our  unhappy  situation  would  allow."" 

With  some  difficulty,  Mr.  Bligh  and  his  party  landed  at 
Tofoa,  which  is  the  north-westernmost  of  the  Friendly  islands, 
and  procured  about  twenty  cocoa-nuts,  and  a  little  water. 
They  remained  three  days,  trading  with  the  natives,  and  ex- 
changing trifles  for  provisions;  but  their  numbers  increasing, 
they  began  to  knock  stones  together,  which  is  the  signal  of 
attack,  and  to  importune  Mr.  Uligh  to  sit  down.  However, 
both  he  and  his  men  were  upon  their  guard.  '  The  sun  was 
near  setting,'  says  he,  '  when  I  gave  the  word,  on  which  every 
person,  who  was  on  shore  with  me,  boldly  t<K)k  up  his  propor- 
tion  of  things,  and  carried  them  to  the  boat.  The  chiefs  asked 
me  if  I  would  not  stay  with  them  all  night.  I  said,  "No,  I 
never  sleep  out  of  my  boat ;  but  in  the  morning  Me  will  again 
trade  with  you,  and  I  shall  remain  imtil  the  weather  is  mode- 
rate,  that  we  may  go  as  we  have  agreed,  to  see  Poulaho,  at 
Tongataboo.'"  Maceaackavow,  a  chief,  then  got  up,  and  said, 
"  You  will  not  sleep  on  shore  ?  then  Mattie,"  (which  directly 
signifies  we  will  kill  you)  and  he  left  me.  And  he  left  me. 
The  onset  was  now  preparing ;  every  one,  as  I  have  described 
before,  kept  knocking  stones  together,  and  Eefow,  another 
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chief,  quitted  me.  We  had  now  all  but  two  or  three  things 
in  the  boat,  when  I  took  Nagcete,  a  chief,  by  the  hand,  and 
we  walked  down  the  beach,  every  one  in  a  silent  kind  of 
horror. 

*  When  I  came  to  the  boat,  .and  was  seeing  the  people  em- 
bark, Nagecte  wanted  nie  to  stay  to  speak  to  Eefow;  but  I 
found  he  was  encouraging  them  to  the  attack,  and  I  deter- 
mined, had  it  then  begun,  to  have  killed  him  for  his  treacherous 
behaviour.     I  ordered  the  carpenter  not  to  quit  me  until  the 
other  people  were  in  the  boat,     Nageete,  finding  I  would  not 
stay,  loosed  himself  from  my  hold  and  went  off,  and  we  all 
got  into  the  boat  except  one  man,  who,  while  I  was  getting 
on  board,  quitted  it,  and  ran  \ip  the  beach  to  cast  the  stern 
fast  off,  notwithstanding  the  master  and  others  called  to  him 
to  return,  while  they  were  hauling  me  out  of  the  water.     I 
was  no  sooner  in  the  boat  than  the  attack  began  by  about  200 
men ;  the  unfortunate  poor  man  who  had  run  up  the  beach 
was  knocked  down,  and  the  stones  flew  like  a  shower  of  shot. 
Many  Indians  got  hold  of  the  stern  rope,  and  were  near  haul- 
ing us  on  shore,  and  would  certainly  have  done  it  if  I  had  not 
had  a  knife  in  my  pocket,  with  which  I  cut  the  rope.     We 
then  hauled  off  to  the  grapnel,  every  one  being  more  or  less 
hurt.     At  this  time  I  saw  five  cf  the  natives  about  the  poor 
man  they  had  killed,  and  two  of  them  were  beating  him  about 
the  head  with  stones  in  their  hands. 

*  We  had  no  time  to  reflect,  before,  to  my  surprise,  they 
filled  their  cargoes  with  stones,  and  twelve  men  came  off  after 
us  to  renew  the  attack,  which  they  did  so  effectually  as  nearly 
to  disable  all  of  us.  Our  grapnel  was  foul,  but  providence 
here  assisted  us ;  the  fluke  broke,  and  we  got  to  our  oars,  and 
pulled  to  sea.  They,  however,  could  paddle  round  us,  so 
that  we  ,vere  obliged  to  sustain  the  attack  without  being  able 
to  return  it,  except  with  such  stones  as  lodged  in  the  boat, 
and  in  this  I  found  we  were  very  inferior  to  them.  We  could 
not  close,  because  our  boat  was  lumbereil  and  heavy,  and  that 
they  knew  very  well :  I  therefore  adopted  the  expedient  of 
throwing  overboard  some  clothes,  which  they  lost  time  in 
picking  up ;  and,  as  it  was  now  almost  dark,  they  gave  over 
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the  attack,  and  retuniccl  towards  the  shore,  leaving  us  to 
reflect  on  our  unhappy  situation. 

'  We  were  now  sailing  along  the  west  side  of  the  island 
Tofoa,  and  my  mind  was  employed  in  considering  wliat  was 
best  to  be  dime,  when  I  was  solicited  l>y  all  hands  to  take 
them  towards  home :  and,  when  I  told  them  no  hopes  of  relief 
for  us  remained,  but  what  I  might  find  at  New  Holland,  until 
I  came  to  Timor,  a  distance  of  full  1200  leagues,  where  was 
a  Dutch  settlement,  but  in  what  part  of  the  island  1  knew  not, 
they  all  agreed  to  live  on  one  ounce  of  l)rcad,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  water,  per  day.  Therefore,  after  examining  ou*- 
stock  of  provisions,  and  recommending  this  as  a  sacred  promise 
for  ever  to  their  memory,  we  bore  away  across  a  sea,  where 
the  navigation  is  but  little  known,  in  a  small  boat,  twenty-three 
feet  long  from  stem  to  stern,  deep  laden  with  eighteen  men ; 
without  a  chart,  and  nothing  but  my  own  recollection  and 
general  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  places,  assisted  by  a  book 
of  latitudes  and  longitudes,  to  guide  us.  I  was  happy,  how- 
ever, to  see  every  one  better  satisfied  with  our  situation  in  this 
particular  than  myself. 

'  Our  stock  of  provisions  consisted  of  about  150  pounds  of 
bread,  twenty-eight  gallons  of  water,  twenty  pounds  of  pork, 
three  bottles  of  wine,  and  five  quarts  nf  rum.  The  difference 
between  this  and  the  quantity  we  had* on  leaving  the  ship,  was 
owinff  to  loss  in  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  attack.  A 
few  cocoa-nuts  were  in  the  boat,  and  some  bread-fruit,  but 
the  latter  was  trampled  to  pieces. 

'  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  at  night  when  I  bore  away 
under  a  reefed  lug  fore-sail :  and,  having  divided  the  people 
into  watches,  and  got  the  boat  in  a  little  order,  we  returned 
God  thanks  for  our  miraculous  preservation,  and,  fully  con- 
fident of  his  gracious  support,  I  found  my  mind  more  at  ease 
than  for  some  time  past. 

'  At  day-break  the  gale  increased ;  the  sun  rose  very  fiery 
and  red,  a  sure  indication  of  a  severe  gale  of  wind.  At  eight 
it  blew  a  violent  storm,  and  tlw.^  sea  ran  very  high,  so  that 
between  the  seas  the  sail  was  becalmed,  and  when  on  the  top 
of  the  sea  it  was  too  much  to  have  set :  but  I  was  obliged  ty 
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carry  to  it,  for  we  were  now  in  very  imminent  danger  and 
distress,  the  sea  curling  over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which 
obliged  us  to  bale  with  all  our  might.  A  situation  more  dis- 
tressing  has,  perhaps,  seldom  been  experienced. 

'  Our  bread  was  in  bags,  c^iai  in  danger  of  being  spoiled  by 

the  wet:  to  be  starved  to  death  was  inevitable,  if  this  could 

not  be  prevented :   I  therefore  began  to  examine  what  clothes 

there  were  in  the  boat,  and  what  other  things  could  be  spared ; 

and,  having  determined  that  only  two  suits  should  be  kept  for 

each  person,  the  rest  was  thrown  overboard,  with  some  rope 

and  spare  sails,   which  lightened  the  boat  considerably,  and 

we  had  made  room  to  bale  the  water  out.     Fortunately  the 

carpenter  had  a  good  chest  in  the  boat,  into  which  I  put  the 

bread  the  first  favourable  moment.     His  tool  chest  also  was 

cleared,  and  the  tools  stowed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  so 

that  this  became  a  second  convenience.     I  now  served  a  tea- 

siwonful  of  rum  to  each  person,  (for  w(;  were  very'  wet  and 

cold)  with  a  quarter  of  a  bread-fruit,  which  was  scarce  eatable, 

lor  dinner ;  but  our  engagement  was  no#  strictly  to  be  carried 

into  execution,  and  I  was  fully  determined  to  make  what  pro- 

Tisions  I  had  last  eight  weeks,  let  the  daily  proportion  be  ever 

so  siMall.' 

The  boat  left  the  island  of  Tofoa,  on  the  third  of  May. 
On  the  seventh,  they  were  chastu  by  two  large  canoes;  and 
on  the  ninth,  the  weather  having  become  more  moderate, 
'  we  cleaned  out  the  Ixiat,''  says  Mr.  Bligh,  '  and  it  employed 
Hs  till  sun-set  to  get  every  thing  dry  and  in  order.  Hitherto 
I  had  issued  the  allowance  by  guess,  but  I  now  got  a  pair  of 
saalcs,  made  with  two  cocoa-nut  shells ;  and,  having  accident- 
ally some  pistol-balls  in  the  boat,  twenty-five  of  which  weighed 
one  pound,  or  sixteen  ounces,  I  adopted  one,  as  the  propor- 
tion of  weight  that  each  person  should  receive  of  bread  at  the 
times  I  served  it.  I  also  amused  all  hands,  with  describing 
the  situation  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland,  and  gave 
them  every  information  in  my  power,  that  in  case  any  accident 
hapj)ened  to  me,  those  who  survived  might  have  some  idea  of 
what  they  were  about,  and  be  able  to  find  their  way  to  Timor, 
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which  at  present  they  knew  nothing  of,  more  than  the  name, 
and  sonic  nut  tiint. 

*  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  clouds  began  to 
gather,  and  we  had  a  pnKligious  Call  of  rain,  with  severe 
thunder  and  lightning.  Hy  midnight  we  had  caught  about 
twenty  gaUons  of  water.  Ik'ing  miserably  wet  and  cold,  I 
served  to  each  person  a  tea-spoonful  of  rum,  to  enable  thorn 
to  bear  with  their  distressed  situation.  The  weather  continued 
extremely  bad,  and  the  wind  increased ;  we  spent  a  very 
miserable  night,  without  sleep,  but  such  as  could  be  got  in 
the  midst  of  rain.  The  day  brought  us  no  relief  but  its  light. 
The  sea  was  constantly  breaking  over  us,  which  kept  two 
})ersons  baling;  and  we  had  no  choice  how  to  steer,  for  we 
were  obliged  to  keep  before  the  waves  to  avoid  filling  the  boat.' 

On  the  l!3th,  continues  our  narrator,  *as  I  saw  no  prospect 
of  getting  our  clothes  dried,  I  reconimended  it  to  every  one 
to  strip,  and  wring  them  through  the  salt  water,  by  which 
means  they  received  a  warmth,  that,  while  wet  with  rain  they, 
could  not  have,  and  we  were  less  liable  to  suffer  from  colds  or 
rheumatic  complaints.  On  the  ICth,  the  night  was  very  dark, 
not  a  star  to  be  seen  to  steer  by,  and  the  sea  breaking  con- 
stantly over  us.  I  found  it  necessary  to  act  as  nmch  as  pos- 
sible against  the  southei.y  winds,  to  prevent  being  driven  too 
near  New  Guinea ;  for  in  general  we  were  forced  to  keep  so 
much  Ijcfore  the  sea,  that  if  we  had  not,  at  intervals  of  mode- 
rate weather,  steered  a  more  southerly  course,  we  sliould  ine- 
vitably,  from  a  continuance  of  the  gales,  have  been  thrown 
in  sight  of  that  coast :  in  which  case  there  would  most  probably 
have  been  an  end  to  our  voyage. 

*  Monday,  May  the  18th.  Fresh  gales  with  rain,  and  a 
dark  ciismal  night,  wind  S.  E. ;  the  sea  constantly  breaking 
over  us,  and  notJiing  but  the  wind  and  sea  to  direct  our  steer- 
age. I  now  fully  determined  to  make  New  Holland,  to  the 
southward  of  Endeavour  straits,  sensible  that  it  was  necessary 
to  preserve  such  a  situation  as  would  make  a  southerly  wind  a 
fair  one ;  that  I  might  range  the  reefs  until  an  opening  should 
be  found  into  smooth  water,  and  we  the  sooner  be  able  to  pick 
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np  some  refrcshnionts.  In  the  niorniiij^  the  nilii  almttil,  when 
we  stripped,  and  wrun«r  our  clothes  thn)U<>;h  the  sea-water,  im 
usual,  which  refreshed  us  wonderfully.  Kvery  person  com- 
plained of  violent  pain  in  their  bones:  I  was  only  surprised 
that  no  one  was  yet  laid  up.  Served  one  2.'ith  of  a  pound  of 
bread,  and  a  (piarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  at  supper,  breakfast, 
and  dinner,  as  eustcmiary. 

'  Tuesday,  May  the  ij)th.  Fresh  jralos  at  K.  N.  E.,  with 
heavy  rain,  atjd  dark  gloomy  weather,  and  no  sight  of  the  sun, 
Wc  past  this  day  miserably  wet  and  cold,  covered  with  rain 
and  sea,  from  which  we  had  no  relief,  but  at  intervals  by 
pulling  oft'  our  clothes  and  wringing  them  through  the  sea 
water.  In  the  night  we  had  very  severe  lightning,  but  other- 
wise it  was  so  dark  tlmt  wo  could  not  see  each  other.  The 
morning  produced  many  complaints  on  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  I  would  gladly  have  issued  my  allowance  of 
rum,  if  it  had  not  appeared  to  nie  that  we  were  to  suffer 
mucli  more,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  little  I 
had,  to  p've  relief  at  a  time  we  miglit  be  less  able  to  bear  such 
hardsliips. 

'  Wednesday,  May  the  20th.  At  dawn  of  day,  some  of 
my  people  seemed  half  dea<l :  our  apjicaranccs  were  horrible ; 
and  I  could  look  no  way,  but  I  caught  the  eye  of  some  one 
in  distress.  Extreme  hunger  was  now  too  evident,  but  no 
one  suffered  from  thirst,  nor  had  we  much  inclination  to 
drink,  that  desire,  perhaps,  being  satisfied  through  the  skin. 
The  little  sleep  we  got  was  in  the  midst  of  water,  and  we  con- 
stantly awoke  with  severe  cramps  and  pains  in  our  bones. 
This  morning  I  served  about  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  rum  to 
each  person,  and  the  allowance  of  bread  and  water,  as  usual. 
At  noon  the  sun  broke  out  and  revived  every  one. 

'  Friday,  May  the  22d.  Our  situation  this  day  was  ex- 
tremely calamitous.  We  were  obliged  to  take  the  course  of 
the  sea,  running  right  before  it,  and  watching  with  the  utu)ost 
care,  as  the  least  error  in  the  helm  would  in  a  moment  have 
been  our  destruction.  The  sea  was  continually  breaking  all 
over  us ;  but,  as  we  suffered  not  such  cold  as  when  wet  with  the 
rain,  I  only  served  the  conmion  allowance  of  bread  and  water. 
Vol.  IV.  3  F 
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*  Mondny,  May  the  ii.'itli.  This  uAornooii  wo  Imd  nmny 
birds  uhoiit  us,  which  an*  nevi-r  sltu  fur  from  hmd,  such  as 
hoobics  and  noddies.  About  three  o'clock  the  sea  lH*/Tun  to 
run  fair,  and  we  shipped  but  httle  water,  I  therelbre  deter- 
mined to  know  l)ie  exact  (piantily  of  bread  I  had  left;  and  on 
examining  found,  accordiiif;  to  my  present  issues,  sufficient 
for  twenty-nine  days  allowance.  In  the  course  of  this  time  I 
hoped  to  be  at  Timor ;  but,  as  that  was  very  imcertain,  and 
perhaps  after  all  we  might  be  obliged  to  go  to  Java,  I  deter- 
mined  to  j)roporlion  my  issues  to  six  weeks.  I  therefore  fixed, 
that  every  person  should  receive  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  {lound  of 
bread  for  breakfast,  and  one  twenty-lifth  of  a  pouml  for  din- 
ner ;  so  that  by  omitting  the  proportion  for  supper,  I  had 
forty-three  tlays  allowance.  .Vt  noon  .some  nodiUes  came  so 
near  to  us,  that  one  of  them  was  caught  by  hand.  This  hird 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  pigeon.  I  divided  it,  with  its  en- 
trails, into  eighteen  portions,  and  by  the  method  of,  Who 
shall  have  this?*  it  was  distributed  with  the  allowance  of 
bread  and  water  for  dinner,  and  eat  up  bones  and  all,  with 
salt  water  for  sauce. 

'  To  make  our  bread  a  little  savoury  we  frequently  dipped 
it  in  salt  water;  but  for  my  own  part  I  generally  broke  mine 
into  .small  pieces,  and  cat  it  in  my  allowance  of  water,  out  of 
a  cocoa-nut  shell,  with  a  spoon,  economically  avoiding  to  take 
too  large  a  piece  at  a  time,  so  that  I  was  as  long  at  dinner  as 
if  it  had  been  a  much  more  plentiful  meal. 

•  Wednesday,  May  the  27th.  We  passed  nuicb  drift  wood, 
and  saw  many  birds ;  I  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
that  we  were  near  New  Holland,-}-  and  assureil  every  one  I 
wpuld  make  the  coast  without  delay,  in  the  parallel  we  were 


•  One  piTS(in  turns  tiis  back  on  the  object  that  is  to  be  divided  :  another  thtn 
p4)ints  scparatfly  to  tht-  jxtrtions,  at  each  of  tlieni  asking  aloud,  '  Wlio  sliall  have 
this  ?'  to  whicii  the  first  anxwers  by  naming  sonuljody.  This  impartial  method  ot 
division  gives  ever)'  man  an  equal  chance  of  the  best  sliare. 

■f  Tapt^iin  ('ook  explored  the  strait  which  divides  Papua  or  New  Guinea  from 
New  Holland;  and  the  I'andora,  frigate,  which  was  sent  out  to  seize  the  mutineer's 
belonging  to  captain  Blij;h's  ship,  was  lost  here.  It  is  1200  miles  long,  and  'M 
broad.    The  .aspect  of  tlicse  people  in  frightful  and  hideous ;  the  men  are  stuut  in 
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in,  and  range  the  reef  till  I  fountl  an  o])ening,  through  which 
we  might  get  into  smooth  water,aiul  pick  up  some  supplies. 

'  Thursday,  May  the  28th.  At  one  in  the  morning  the 
person  at  the  helm  heard  the  sound  of  hreakers,  and  I  no 
sooner  lifted  up  my  head,  then  I  saw  them  close  under  our 
lee,  not  more  then  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  us.  I  im- 
mediately hauled  on  a  wind  to  the  N.  N.  E ,  and  in  ten 
minutes  time  we  could  neither  see  nor  hear  them, 

^  In  the  morning,  at  day-light,  I  bore  away  again  for  the 
reefs,  and  saw  them  by  nine  o'clock.     The  sea  broke  furiously 
over  every  part,  and  I  had  no  sooner  got  near  to  them,  than 
the  wind  came  at  E.,  so  that  we  could  only  lie  along  the  line 
of  breakers,  within  which  we  saw  the  water  so  smooth,  that 
every  person  already  anticipated  the  heart-felt  satisfaction  he 
would  receive,  as  soon  as  we  could  get  within  them.     But  I 
now  found  we  were  embayed,  for  I  could  not  lie  clear  with  my 
sails,  the  wind  having  backed  against  us,  and  the  sea  set  in  so 
heavy  towards  the  reef  that  our  situation  was  become  danger- 
ous.    We  could  but  effect  little  with  the  oars,  having  scarce 
strength  to  pull  them ;   and  it  was  becoming  every  minute 
more  and  more  probable  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  attempt 
pushing  over  the  reef,  in  case  we  could  not  pull  off.     Evea 
this  I  did  not  despair  of  effecting  with  success,  when  happily 
we  discovered  a  break  in  the  reef,  about  one  mile  from  us, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  island  of  a  moderate  height  within  it, 
nearly  in  the  same  direction,  bearing  W.  ^  N.     1  entered  the 

body,  their  skin  of  a  shining  black,  rough,  and  often  (Usfigined  with  marks  like 
those  occasioned  by  the  leprosy ;  their  eyes  '.re  very  large,  their  noses  flat,  mouth 
from  ear  to  oar,  their  lips  amazingly  tliick,  especially  the  upper  lip;  their  hair 
woolly,  either  a  shining  black  or  fiery  red :  M.  Sonnerat  imagines  the  last  to  be 
owing  to  some  powder.  It  is  dressed  in  a  vast  bush,  so  as  to  resemble  u  mop ;  some 
are  three  feet  in  circumference,  the  least  tv.o  and  a  half:  in  this  they  stick  their 
tomb,  consisting  of  four  or  five  diverging  tcetli,  with  which  they  occasionally  dress 
their  frizzled  locks  to  give  then,  a  greater  hulk ;  they  sometimes  ornament  them 
with  feathers  of  the  birds  of  parodise ;  others  add  to  their  deformity  by  boring  their 
noses,  and  passing  through  thcni  rings,  pieces  of  bone,  or  sticks;  and  many,  by  way 
of  ornament,  luuig  round  their  necks  the  tusks  of  boars.  The  heads  of  the  women 
are  of  less  size  than  tliose  of  the  men,  and  in  their  left  ears  they  wear  sniidl  brass 
rings.  The  men  go  naked,  excepting  a  small  wrapper  round  tlieir  waists,  made  of 
the  fibi>  1  c  f  the  cocoa.     Annexed  is  a  correct  engraving  of  a  Papuan  boy. 
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passage  with  a  strong  stream  running  to  the  westward,  and 
found  it  aliout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  deep  water.' 

Friday,  May  tlie  29th.  They  entered  a  fine  sandy  bay, 
and  soon  found  oysters  on  the  rocks,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water. 
*  Among  tlie  few  things  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  boat 
and  saved,  was  a  piece  of  brimstone  and  a  tinder-box,  so  that 
I  secured  fire  for  the  future.  One  of  my  peoj)le  had  been  so 
provident  as  to  bring  avr.xy  with  him  a  c(^j)pcr  pot :  it  vvas  br 
being  in  possession  of  this  article  that  I  was  enabled  to  make* 
a  proper  use  of  (he  supj)ly  we  found,  for,  with  a  mixture  of 
])read  and  a  little  pork,  I  made  a  stew  that  might  have  been 
relished  by  peoj)le  of  more  delicate  appetites,  of  which  each 
person  received  a  full  pint. 

*  The  general  complaints  of  disease  among  us,  were  a  diz- 
ziness in  the  head,  great  weakness  of  the  joints,  and  violent 
tenesmus,  most  of  us  having  had  no  evacuation  by  stool  since 
we  left  the  ship.  I  had  constantly  a  severe  paiiJ  at  mj 
stomach;  but  none  of  our  complaints  were  alarming;  on  the 
contrary,  every  one  retamed  marks  of  strength,  that,  with  a 
mind  possessed  of  any  fortitude,  could  bear  more  fatigue  than 
I  hoped  we  had  to  undergo  in  our  voyage  to  Timor.' 

The  traces  of  animals  and  men  were  discovered  on  tlie 
island.  Its  latitude  was  found  to  be  IJ^  deg.  iid  miu.  S. 
Having  got  a  quantity  of  oysters  and  nearly  sixty  gallons  of 
water,  Mr.  Bligh  sailed  on  the  31st  of  May.  He  again  landed 
on  the  first  of  June,  when  Mr.  Nelson  grew  very  ill,  with 
weakness,  loss  of  sight,  and  giddiness;  but,  on  receiving  a 
glass  of  wine,  he  recovered  a  little.  After  touching  at  several 
islands,  he  reached  the  termination  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  of 
New  Holland,  and  then  again  launched  into  the  open  ocean 
with  great  confidence. 

After  sailing  for  a  few  days  in  very  rough  weather,  Mr. 
Bligh  says,  '  I  now  remarked  that  Mv.  Ledward,  the  surgeon, 
and  Lawrence  Lebogue,  an  old  hardy  seaman,  were  giving 
way  very  fast,  I  could  only  assist  them  by  a  tea-spoonful  or 
two  of  wine,  which  I  had  carefully  saved,  expecting  such  a 
melancholy  necessity.     A'»ong  most  of  the  others  I  observed 
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more  than  a  common  inclination  to  sleep,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  nature  was  almost  exhausted.  For  my  own 
part,  a  great  share  of  spirits,  with  the  hopeg  of  being  able  to 
accomplish  the  voyage,  seemed  to  be  my  principal  support; 
but  the  boatswain  very  innocently  told  me,  that  he  really 
thought  I  looked  worse  than  any  one  in  the  lx)at.  The  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  uttered  such  an  opinion  diverted  me, 
and  I  had  good  humour  enough  to  return  him  a  better  com- 
pliment. 

'  At  three  in  the  morning,  with  an  excess  of  joy,  we  dis- 
covered Timor  bearing  from  W.  S.  W.  to  W.  N.  W.,  and  I 
hauled  on  a  wind  to  the  N.  N.  E.  till  day-light,  when  the 
land  bore  from  S.  W.  by  S.  about  two  leagues  to  N.  E.  by 
N.  seven  leagues.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  describe  tha 
pleasure  which  the  blessing  of  the  sight  of  land  diffused  among 
us.  It  appeared  scarce  credible,  that  in  an  opon  boat,  and  so 
poorly  provided,  that  we  should  have  been  ble  to  reach  the 
ten  !  Timor  in  forty-one  days  after  leaving  Tofoa,  having 
ir  '  lime  run,  by  our  log,  a  distance  of  3618  miles,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  our  extreme  distress,  no  one  should 
have  perished  in  the  voyage."" 

They  coasted  the  island  for  two  days  in  search  of  the  Euro- 
pean settlement ;  captain  Bligh  opposing  every  proposition  to 
land,  lest  the  natives  perceiving  their  helpless  condition,  should 
tall  upon  them.  At  last  they  procured  a  native  pilot  to  carry 
them  to  Coupang.  '  At  night,"  says  captain  Bligh,  '  I  came 
to  a  grapnel,  and  for  the  first  time  I  issued  double  alloAvance 
of  bread  and  a  little  wine  to  each  person.  At  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  after  the  most  happy  and  sweet  sleep  that  ever 
men  had,  we  weighed,  and  continued  to  keep  the  east  shore 
on  bor.rd,  in  very  smooth  water;  when  at  last  I  found  we 
were  again  open  to  the  sea,  the  whole  of  the  land  to  the  west- 
ward, that  wo  had  passed,  being  an  island,  which  the  pilot 
called  Pulo  Samow.  The  northern  entrance  of  this  channel 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  wide,  and  I  had  no 
ground  at  ten  fathoms. 

'  Hearing  the  report  of  two  cannon  that  were  fired,  gave 
new  life  to  every  one;   and  soon  after  we  discovered  two 
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square-rigged  vessels  and  a  cutter  at  anchor  to  the  eastward. 
I  endeavoured  to  work  to  windward,  but  we  were  obliged  to 
take  to  our  oars  again,  having  lost  ground  on  each  tack.  We 
kept  close  to  the  shore,  and  cmtinued  rowing  till  four  o'clock, 
wlien  I  brought  to  a  grapnel,  and  gave  another  allowance  of 
'  read  and  wine  to  all  hands.  As  soon  as  we  had  rested  a 
little,  we  weighed  again,  and  rowed  till  near  day-light,  when 
I  came  to  a  grapnel,  off  a  small  fort  and  town,  which  the  pilot 
told  me  was  Coupang. 

*  Among  the  things  which  the  boatswain  had  thrown  into 
the  boat  before  we  left  the  ship,  was  a  bundle  of  signal  flags 
that  had  been  made  for  the  boats  to  show  the  depth  of  water 
in  sounding ;  with  tlicse  I  had,  in  the  course,  of  the  passage, 
made  a  small  jack,  which  I  now  hoisted  in  the  main  shrouds, 
for  I  did  not  choose  to  land  without  leave. 

*  Soon  after  day-break  a  soldier  hailed  me  to  land,  which  I 
instantly  did,  among  a  crowd  of  Indians,  and  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  meet  with  an  Enghsh  sailor,  who  belonged  to  one 
of  the  vessels  in  the  road.  His  captain,  he  told  me,  was  the 
second  person  in  the  town  ^  I  ihc-iefbre  desired  to  be  conducted 
to  him,  as  I  was  informed  tho  governor  was  ill,  and  could  not 
then  be  spoken  with. 

*  Captain  Spikerman  recei  /ed  me  with  great  humanity.  I 
informed  hin  of  our  miscmole  situation  ;  and  requested  that 
care  might  be  taken  of  those  who  were  with  me,  without  de- 
lay. On  which  he  gave  directions  for  their  immediate  recep- 
tion at  his  own  house,  and  went  himself  to  the  governor,  to 
know  at  what  time  I  could  be  permitted  to  see  him;  which 
was  fixed  to  be  at  eleven  o  clock. 

*  I  now  desired  every  one  to  come  on  shore,  which  was  as 
much  as  some  of  them  could  ),  being  scarce  able  to  walk: 
they,  however,  got  at  last  to  the  house,  and  found  tea  with 
bread  and  butter  provided  for  their  breakfast. 

*The  abilities  of  a  painter,  perhaps,  cculd  never  have  been 
displayed  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  delineation  of  the  two 
groups  of  figures,  which  at  this  time  presented  themselves. 
An  indifferent  spectator  would  have  been  at  a  loss  which  most 
to  admire ;  the  eyes  of  famine  sparkling  at  immediate  relief, 
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or  the  horror  of  their  preservers  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
spectres,  whosf  ghastly  countenances,  if  the  cause  had  been 
unknown,  would  rather  have  excited  terror  than  pity.  Our 
bodies  were  nothing  but  skin  and  bones,  our  hmbs  were  full 
of  sores,  and  we  were  clothed  in  rags ;  in  this  condition,  with 
the  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  flowing  down  our  cheeks,  the 
people  of  Timor  beheld  us  with  a  mixture  of  horror,  surprise, 
and  pity.' 

The  governor,  Mr.  William  Adrian  Van  Este,  though  ex- 
tremely ill,  directed  that  every  assistance  should  be  given  to 
the  distressed  strangers ;  who  were  all  lodged  in  one  house. 
The  surgeon  also  dressed  their  sores,  and  the  cleansing  of 
their  persons  was  not  neglected.  Thus,  with  only  five  days' 
provision,  and  exposed  to  sixteen  days'  heavy  rain ;  did  this 
handful  of  British  seamen  sail  above  3600  miles,  in  an  open 
boat,  without  the  loss  of  one  single  individual  by  disease. 

After  resting  above  two  weeks,  evident  signs  of  returning 
health  appeared,  and  Mr.  Bligh  purchased  a  small  schooner, 
with  which  he  sailed  for  Batavia  on  the  20th  of  August,  and 
which  he  reached  on  the  26th  of  September.  On  the  16th  of 
the  following  month,  he  embarked  in  the  Vlydt  packet,  and 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1790,  was  landed  at  Portsmouth. 
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r^OVEUNMENT  having  determined  to  send  an  expedition 
towai'ds  the  North  Pole,  to  examine  whether  any  passage 
existed  into  the  South  Seas,  the  Racehorse  bomb  with  a  com- 
plement  of  ninety  men,  under  captain  Phipps,  and  the  Car- 
cass, with  eighty  men,  under  captain  Lutwidge^  were  equipped 
for  this  service.  They  sailed  on  the  2d  of  June,  and  keeping 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  meridional  line,  reached  latitude  78 
on  the  29th.  '  Here,''  says  captain  Phipps,  '  the  coast  appear- 
ed to  be  neither  habitable  nor  accessible ;  it  was  formed  by  high, 
barren,  black  rcxiks,  without  the  least  marks  of  vegetation ;  in 
many  places  bare  and  pointed,  in  other  parts  covered  with  snow, 
appearing  even  above  the  clouds :  the  vallies  between  the  high 
eliffs  were  filled  with  snow  or  ice.  This  prospect  would  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  perpetual  winter ,  had  not  the  mildness 
of  the  weather,  the  smooth  water,  bright  sunshine,  and  con- 
stant daylight,  given  a  cheerfulness  and  novelty  to  the  whole 
of  this  striking  and  romantic  scene.' 

On  the  b'th  of  July,  they  were  nearly  in  latitude  80  deg. 
N.,  and  9  deg.  4;3  niin.  E.,  and  were  impeded  by  great  quan- 
tities of  ice.  Here  most  of  the  old  discoverers  had  been  stoj)- 
ped.     Tile  service  now  became  very  fatiguing.     But  on  the 
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13th,  they  anchored  in  one  of  the  harbours  {'oimed  by  a  knot 
of*  islands,  called  th*i  Fair  haven,  in  latitude  70  deg.  50  min.  N., 
and  longitude  10  deg.  2  min.  E.     On  the  18th  they  \veij,hed, 
and  skirted  the  ice,  seeking  an  opening,  but  in  latitude  80 
deg.  48  min.  N.,  they  found  the  main  bo<ly  of  the  ice  quite 
solid.     On  the  29th,  they  approached  a  low  island  opposite  to 
WaygaL's  straits,     '  Having  little  wind.'  says  caj)tain  Phi])ps, 
and  the  weather  very  clear,  two  of  the  officers  went  with  a 
boat  in  pursuit  of  some  sea-horses,  and  afterwards  to  the  low 
island.     At  midnight  we  found  by  observation  the  latitude  80 
deg.  27  min.  3  sec,  and  the  dip  82  deg.  2  min.  J.     At  four  in 
the  morning  I  found,  by  Bouguers  log,  that  the  current  sot 
two  fathom   to  the  eastward.      At  six   in   the  mornihcr  Uie 
officers  returned  from  the  island ;  in  their  way  back  they  had 
fired  at,  and  wounded  a  sea-horse,  which  dived  immediately, 
and   brought   up  with  it  innnediately  a  number  of  otheis. 
They  all  joined  in  an  attack  upon  the  boat,  wrested  an  oar 
from  one  of  the  men,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
staving  or  oversetting  her ;  but  a  boat  from  the  Carcass  join- 
ing ours,  they  dispersed. 

'  30th.  Little  winds,  and  calm  all  day  ;  we  got  .something 
to  the  northward  and  eastward.  At  no(m  we  were  by  observa- 
tion in  latitude  80  deg.  31  min.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  we 
were  in  longitude  18  deg.  48  min.  E.,  being  amongst  the 
islands,  and  in  the  ice,  with  no  appearance  of  an  opening  lor 
the  ship.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night  I  sent  the 
master,  Mr.  Crane,  in  the  four-oared  boat,  amongst  the  ice, 
to  try  whether  he  could  get  the  boat  through,  and  find  any 
opening  for  the  ship  which  might  give  us  a  prospect  of  getting 
farther ;  with  dii*ections  if  he  could  reach  the  shore  to  go  up 
one  of  the  mountains,  in  order  to  discover  the  state  of  the  ice 
to  the  eastward  and  noitliward.  At  five  in  the  morning,  the 
ice  being  all  around  us,  we  got  out  our  ice-anchors,  and 
moored  along-side  a  field.  The  master  returned  between 
seven  and  eight,  and  with  him  captain  Lutwidge,  who  had 
joined  Jiim  on  shore.  They  had  ascended  an  high  mountain, 
from  whence  they  commanded  a  prospect  extending  to  the 
cast  and  north-east  ten  or  twelve  leagues,  over  one  continued 
Vol.  IV.— (78)  3  G 
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plain  of  smooth  unbroken  ice,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon: 
thf-y  also  saw  land  stretcliinf>;  to  the  S.  E.,  laid  down  in  the 
Dutch  charts  as  islands,  The  niain  body  of  ice,  which  we 
had  traced  from  west  to  cast,  they  now  jjerceived  to  join  to 
these  islands,  and  frou)  them  to  what  ia  called  the  North-east 
land.  In  returning,  the  ice  having  closed  much  since  they 
went,  they  were  fre(|iiently  forced  to  haul  the  boat  over  it  to 
other  openings.  The  weather  exceedingly  fine  and  mild,  and 
unusually  clear.  The  scene  was  Ix'autiful  and  picturesque; 
the  two  ships  becalmed  in  a  large  bay,  with  three  apj)arent 
openings  betwee)!  the  islands  which  formed  it,  but  every  where 
surrounded  with  ice  as  far  as  we  could  see,  with  some  streams 
of  water  .^  n(i  a  brcatl.  of  air;  the  water  perfectly  smooth; 
the  ice  covered  with  snow,  low,  and  even,  except  a  in'w  broken 
pieces  near  the  edges :  the  pools  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the 
pieces  were  frozen  over  with  the  yomig  ice. 

*  At  nine  in  the  morning,  having  a  light  breeze  to  the  east- 
ward, we  cast  off,  and  endeavoured  to  force  through  the  ice. 
At  noon  the  ice  was  so  close,  that  being  unable  to  proceed, 
we  moored  again  to  a  field.  In  the  afternoon  we  filled  our 
cask  Avlth  fresh  water  from  the  ice,  which  we  found  \ery  pure 
and  soft.  The  Carcass  moved,  and  made  fast  to  the  sauii.' 
field  with  us.  The  ice  measured  eight  yards  ten  inches  in 
thickness  at  one  end,  antl  seven  yards  eleven  iiiehes  at  the 
other.  At  four  in  the  al'tenioon  the  variation  was  12  dec. 
24  min.  W. :  at  the  same  time  the  longitude  19  deg.  0  niin. 
15  sec.  E. ;  by  which  we  found  that  we  had  hardly  moved  to 
the  eastward  since  the  day  before,  ('aim  most  part  of  the 
day ;  the  weather  ^•ery  fine ;  the  ice  closed  fast,  and  was  all 
round  the  shi])s;  no  opening  to  be  seen  any  where,  except  an 
hole  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  where  the  ships  lay  fast  to  tlie 
ice  with  ice-anchors.  We  completed  the  water.  The  ship's 
company  were  playing  on  the  ice  all  day.  The  pilots  bcinii' 
much  farther  than  they  had  ever  been,  and  the  stason  ad- 
vancing, seemed  alarmed  at  being  beset. 

'August  1st.  The  ice  pressed  in  fast;  there  was  not  now 
the  smallest  opening;  the  two  ships  were  within  less  than  two 
lengths  of  each  other,  separatetl  by  ice,  and  neither  having 
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room  to  turn.  The  ice,  which  ha<l  been  all  flat  the  clay  be- 
fore, and  almost  level  with  the  water's  edge,  was  now  in  many 
places  ibrced  higher  than  the  main-yard,  by  the  pieces  sqiioez- 
ing  together.  Our  latitude  this  day  at  noon,  by  the  double 
altitude,  was  80  deg.  G7  min. 

'  2d.  Thick  foggy  wet  weather,  blowing  fresh  to  the  west- 
ward ;  tlie  ice  immediately  about  the  ships  rather  looser  than 
the  day  before,  but  yet  hourly  setting  in  so  fast  upon  us, 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  probability  of  getting  the  ships  out 
again,  without  a  strong  east,  or  north-east  vincl.  There  was 
not  t^^e  smallest  appearance  of  open  water,  except  a  little  to- 
wards the  west  point  of  the  North-east  land.  The  seven 
islands  and  North-east  land,  with  the  frozen  sea,  formed 
almost  a  bason^  leaving  but  about  four  points  opening  for  the 
ice  to  drift  out,  in  case  of  a  change  of  wind. 

'  3d.  The  weather  very  fine,  clear,  and  calm ;  we  per- 
ceived that  the  ships  had  been  driven  far  to  the  eastward ; 
the  ice  was  much  closer  than  before,  and  the  passage  by 
which  we  had  come  in  fnmi  the  westward  closed  up,  no  open 
water  being  in  sight,  either  m  that  or  any  other  quarter. 
The  pilots  having  expressed  a  wish  to  get  if  possible  farther 
out,  the  ship's  companies  were  set  to  work  at  live  in  the  morn- 
ing to  cut  a  passage  through  the  ice,  and  warp  through  the 
small  openings  to  the  westward.  We  found  the  ice  very 
deep,  having  sawed  sometimes  thrpugh  pieces  twelve  feet 
thick.  This  labour  was  continued  the  whole  day  but  with- 
out any  success ;  our  utmost  efforts  not  having  moved  the 
ships  above  300  V'^i'ds  to  the  westward  through  the  ice,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  had  been  driven  (together  with  the 
ice  itself,  to  which  they  were  last)  I'ar  to  the  N.  E.  and  east- 
ward, by  the  current ;  which  had  also  forced  the  loose  ice 
from  the  westward,  between  the  islands,  where  it  became 
packed,  and  as  firm  as  the  main  body. 

'5th.  The  probability  of  getting  the  ships  out  appearing 
every  hour  less,  and  the  season  being  already  far  advanced, 
some  speedy  resolution  became  necessary  as  to  the  steps  to  be 
takiii  for  the  preservatioa  of  the  people.     As  the  situation  of 
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thtr  ships  ])rcvcntetl  us  Iroin  seeing  the  state  of  the  ice  to  the 
westward,  by  which  our  future  proceedings  nuist  in  a  great 
measure  be  determined,  I  sent  Mr.  Waklen,  one  of  the  mid- 
shipmen, with  two  pih)ts,  to  an  island  about  twelve  miles  olf, 
to  sec  where  tiie  open  water  lay. 

'  ()th,  Mr.  Waldt n  and  the  pilots,  who  were  sent  the  day 
before  to  examine  the  state  of  tiie  ice  frcmi  the  island,  returned 
this  morning  with  an  account,  that  the  ice,  though  close  all 
about  Hi,  was  oj)en  to  the  westward,  round  the  point  by  which 
we  came  in.  They  also  told  me,  that  when  u|K)n  the  island 
they  had  the  wind  very  fresh  lo  the  eastward,  though  where 
the  ships  lay  it  had  been  almost  calm  all  day.  This  circum- 
stance c()nsideral)ly  lessened  llu'  hopes  we  had  hitherto  enter- 
tained  ol'  the  inunediate  eft'ect  of  an  easterly  wind  in  clearing 
the  bay.  We  had  but  one  alternative ;  either  patiently  to 
wait  the  event  of  the  weather  upon  the  ships,  in  hopes  of 
getting  thenj  out,  or  to  betake  ourselves  to  the  boats.  The 
ships  had  driven  into  f-lioal  water,  having  but  fourteen  fathom. 
Should  they,  or  tiu;  ice  to  which  they  were  fast,  take  the 
gnmnd,  they  nuist  be  inevitably  lost,  and  probably  overset. 
The  hopes  of  getting  the  ships  <Hit  was  not  hastily  to  be  rc- 
lln([uished,  nor  obstinatelv  adhered  to,  till  all  other  means  of 
retreat  were  lait  oil'.  Having  no  harl)our  to  lodge  them  in,  it 
would 'Ihj  imjjossible  to  winter  then)  here,  with  any  probability 
of  their  being  again  serviceable ;  oui-  provisions  would  be  very 
short  l{)r  such  an  imdcrtaking,  were  it  otherwise  lioasible;  and 
supposing,  what  a))peared  impossible,  that  we  could  get  to  the 
nearest  rocks,  and  make  some  conveniences  for  wintering, 
being  now  in  an  imfrecpiented  part,  where  ships  never  even 
a^ttempt  to  come,  Me  should  have  the  same  difficulties  to  en- 
counter the  next  year,  without  the  same  resources  ;  the  re- 
mains of  the  ship's  company,  in  all  probability,  not  in  health; 
no  provisions ;  and  the  sea  not  so  o])en,  this  year  having 
certainly  been  uncommonly  clear.  Ind(!ed  it  could  not  have 
been  expected  that  more  than  a  very  small  part  should  survive 
the  hardships  of  such  a  winter  with  every  advantage;  much 
!es,'  in  our  present  situation.     On  the  other  hand,  the  under- 
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taking  to  movo  so  large  ii  Ixuly  for  so  considerable  a  distance 
by  iKiats,  was  not  without  very  serious  difficulties.     Should 
we  remain  nuich  longer  here,  the  bad  weather  must  be  ex- 
pected to  set  in.     The  stay  of  llie  Dutchmen  to  the  northward 
is  very  doubtful :  if  the  northern  harbours  keep  clear,  they 
itay  till  the  beginning  of  September ;  but  when  the  loose  ice 
sets  in,  they  quit  them  immediately.     I  thought  it  proper  to 
send  for  the  officers  of  lH)th  ships,  and  informed  them  of  my 
intention  of  preparing  the  boats  for  going  away.     1  immedi- 
ately hoisted  out  the  boats,  and  took  every  precaution  in  ray 
power  to  make  them  secure  and  i onifortable  :  the  fitting  would 
necessarily  take  up  some  days.     The  water  shoaling,  and  the 
ships  driving  fast  towards  the  rocks  to  the  N.  E.,  I  ordered 
coiivass  bread-bags  to  be  made,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary 
very  suddenly  to  betake  ourselves  to  the  boats :  I  also  sent  a 
man  with  a  lead  and  line  t(    the  northward,  and  another  from 
the  Caicasii  to  the  eastward,  to  sound  wherever  they  found 
cracks  in  the  ke,  that  we  might  have  notice  before  either  the 
ships,  or  the  ice  to  which  they  were  fast,  took  the  ground; 
as  in  that  case,  they  must  instantly  have  been  crushed  or 
overset.     The  weather  batl ;  most  part  of  the  day  foggy,  and 
rather  cold. 

'  7th.     In  the  morning  1  set  out  with  the  launch  over  the 
ice;  she  hauled  much  easier  than  I  could  have  expected;  we 
got  her  about  two  miles.     I  then  returned  with  the  people  for 
their  dinner.     Finding  the  ice  rather  more  open  near  the  ships, 
I  was  encouraged  to  attempt  moving  them.     The  wind  being 
easterly,  though  but  little  of  it,  we  set  the  sails,  and  got  the 
ships  al)out  a  mile  to  the  westward.      They  moved  indeed, 
but  very  slowly,  and  were  not  now  by  a  great  deal  so  far  to 
the  westward  as  where  they  were  hesit.     However,  I  kept  all 
the  sail  upon  them,  to  force  through  whenever  the  ice  slacked 
the  least.     The  people  behaved  very  well  in  hauling  the  boat; 
they  seemed  reconciled  to  the  i<lea  of  quitting  the  ships,  and  to 
have  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  officers.     The  boats  could 
not  with  the  greatest  diligence  be  got  to  the  water  side  before 
the  14th ;  if  the  situation  of  the  sliips  did  not  alter  by  that 
time,  I  should  not  be  justified  in  staying  longer  by  them.     In 
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the  mean  timt.'  I  n-solvod  to  carry  on  l)oth  attempts  topjether, 
inoviii^  the  \)cn\tH  I'oii.stuiiily,  l)iit  without  omitting  uny  opfMir- 
tunity  ot'guttiii^  the  nWi\w  thiou^h. 

*  8th.  At  hult"  past  four,  sent  two  jjilots  with  three  men  to 
see  tlie  .state  of  the  ice  to  the  westward,  that  I  might  judge  of 
the  j>n)bjil)ihty  of  getting  the  ships  out.  At  nine  they  retum- 
e<l,  and  reported  the  ice  to  he  very  heavy  and  close,  consist- 
ing  chiefly  of  large  fields.  Hctween  nine  and  ten  this  morning, 
I  set  out  with  the  prople,  and  got  the  launch  above  three  miles. 
The  weather  heing  foggy,  and  the  people  having  worked  hard, 
I  thought  it  hest  to  return  on  hoard  hetwecn  six  and  seven. 
The  ships  had  in  the  mean  lime  moved  something  through 
the  ice,  and  the  ice  itself  had  drifted  still  more  to  the  west- 
ward. At  night  thire  was  hut  little  wind,  and  a  thick  fog, 
so  that  I  could  not  judge  precisely  of  the  advantage  we 
had  gained ;  but  I  still  feared  that,  however  flattering,  it 
was  not  such  as  to  justify  my  giving  up  the  idea  of  moving 
the  boats,  the  season  advancing  so  fast,  the  preservation  of 
the  ships  Ix'iug  so  uncertain,  antl  the  situation  of  the  people 
so  critical. 

*  9th.  A  thick  fog  in  the  morning :  we  moved  the  ship  a 
little  through  some  very  snmll  openings.  In  the  afternoon, 
upon  its  clearing  up,  wc  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the 
ships  had  driven  much  more  than  we  could  have  expected  to 
the  westward.  We  worked  hard  all  day,  auv.  got  them  some- 
thing more  to  the  westward  through  the  ice;  but  nothing  in 
comparison  to  what  the  ice  itself  had  drifted.  We  got  past 
the  launches ;  I  sent  a  number  of  men  for  them,  and  got 
them  on  board.  Between  three  and  four  in  the  morning  the 
wind  was  westerly,  and  it  snowed  fast.  The  people  having 
been  much  fatigued,  we  were  obliged  to  desist  from  working 
for  a  few  hours.  The  progress  which  the  ships  had  made 
fhrough  the  ice  w  as,  however,  a  very  favourable  event :  the 
drift  of  the  ice  was  an  advantage  that  might  be  as  suddenly 
lost,  as  it  had  been  as  unexpectedly  gained,  by  a  change  in 
the  curi'ent :  we  had  experienced  the  incfficacy  of  an  easterly 
wind  when  far  in  the  bay,  and  imder  the  high  land;  but 
ha\  ing  now  got  through  so  much  of  the  ice,  Me  began  again 
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to  conceive  lioju"-:  that  n  brisk  ^nU'  from  timt  qiuvrtor  wouKI 
soon  ('iri'ctnally  clear  lis. 

'  lOtlj.  The  wind  s|)rinein/r  up  from  the  N.  N.  11.  in  tlu* 
morning,  we  set  all  the  sail  wo  could  upon  the  ship,  and 
forced  her  throuf|;h  u  j^rcat  ileal  of  very  heavy  ice:  she  struck 
often  very  hard,  and  with  one  stroke  broke  the  shank  of  the 
l)est  l)ower  anclior.  Al)out  noon  wc  liad  mrt  he  •  through  all 
the  ice,  and  out  to  sea.  I  st(K)d  to  the  N.  VV.  to  make  the 
ice,  and  found  the  main  body  ju^t  where  we  left  it.  At  three 
in  the  niorniii*;,  with  a  <;<)()d  breeze  easterly,  we  were  standing 
to  the  westward,  between  the  land  and  the  ice.  both  in  si<>ht ; 
die  weather  hazy."* 

Next  day,  captain  I'hipps  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Snieerenber«]f,  to  refresh  his  people.  Here  wire  several  re- 
Muu'kable  iceberf^s.  '  These,'  says  he,  '  arc  larjiTe  boches  of 
ice  fdling  the  vallies  between  the  hiyh  mountains;  the  fac( 
towards  the  sea  is  nearly  {)erpendicular,  and  of  a  ver"  lively 
light  green  colour.  That  near  the  anchorage,  wa-.  ai'oul 
;H)()  feet  high,  with  a  cj'.stjjdc  of  water  issuing  out  of  it.  The 
black  mountains,  white  snow,  and  beautiful  colour  of  the  ice, 
make  a  very  romantic  and  unccmimon  picture.  Large  pieces 
frequently  break  off  I'rom  the  icebergs,  and  fall  with  i^reat 
noise  into  the  water :  we  observed  one  piece  which  luul  floated 
out  into  the  bay,  and  grounded  in  twenty-four  fathom  ;  it  was 
fifty  feet  high  above  the  surface  of  the  wakr,  and  of  the  sann' 
beautiful  colour  as  the  iceberg.'' 

As  the  season  was  now  far  advanced,  and  t()gs  ami  gales  of 
wind  so  much  to  be  expected,  the  ships,  ;i  die  22d,  sailed 
southward;  and  reached  Orlbrdness  on  the  2ith  of  September 
The  very  interesting  account  which  is  here  given  by  lord 
Mulgrave,  of  the  ice  islands  which  float  within  the  ]X)Iar 
circles^  have  induced  many  to  (L'tiy  the  practicability  of  ap- 
proaching the  pole.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  perished  amongst 
the  huge  masses  of  ice,  with  all  his  crew,  in  1553,  and  many 
other  navigators  have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  tremendous 
floating  moinitains  of  ice. 

The  forms  assumed  by  the  ice  in  this  chiUing  climate  are 
extremely  pleasing  to  the  most  incurious  eye.     The  surface  of 
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that  whicli  is  congcalctl  from  the  sea-water  is  flat  and  even, 
hard,  opaque,  resembling  white  sugar,  and  incapable  of  being 
slid  on.  The  greater  pieces  or  fields  are  many  leagues  in 
length :  the  lesser  are  called  the  meadows  of  the  seals,  on 
which,  at  times,  those  animals  frolic  by  hundreds.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  lesser  pieces  is  as  rapid  i»-  the  currents :  the  greater, 
which  are  sometimes  200  leagues  long,  and  sixty  or  eighty 
broad,  move  majestically.  The  aj)proximation  of  two  great 
fields  produces  a  most  singular  phenomenon :  they  force 
smaller  pieces  out  of  the  water,  and  add  them  to  their  own 
surface,  till  at  length  the  whole  forms  an  aggregate  of  tremen- 
dous height.  They  float  in  the  sea  like  so  many  rugged 
mountains,  and  are  sometimes  5  or  600  yards  thick,  the  far 
gi'eater  part  of  which  is  concealed  beneath  the  water.  Those 
which  remain  in  this  frozen  climate  receive  continual  growth ; 
others  are  gradually  wafted  into  southern  latitudes,  and  melt 
by  degrees  by  the  heat  of  the  siui  till  they  waste  away,  abd 
disappear  in  the  boundless  element. 

The  collision  of  the  great  fields  of  ice  in  high  latitudes,  is 
often  attended  with  a  noise  that  for  a  time  takes  away  the 
sense  of  hearing  any  thing  else ;  and  that  of  the  lesser  with  a 
grinding  of  unspeakable  horror.  The  water  which  dashes 
against  the  mountainous  ice  freezes  into  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  and  gives  the  voyager  itleal  towns,  streets,  churchc?, 
steeples,  and  every  shape  which  imagination  can  paint. 

West  Greenland,  which  is  said  to  extend  a«=  far  as  76  dcg. 
N.  latitude,  was  discovered  bv  a  Norwegian,  named  Eric,  who 
sailed  from  Iceland  in  (pust  oF adventures  so  early  as  the  year 
982.  The  country  from  cape  Farewell,  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  was  cx)lonized  ;  but  about  the  year  1376,  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Esquimaux,  and  afterwards  that  dreadful  pesti- 
lence termed  the  Black  ])cat/i,  nearly  completed  the  destruction 
of  the  settlers,  which  was  finally  ettectcd  in  about  a  century 
afterwards. 

However,  the  settlements  which  during  the  last  100  years, 
the  Danes  have  Ikcu  ionning  at  \anous  points  on  the  west 
side  of  Greenland,  arc  more  numerous  and  thriving  than  those 
which  existed  at  any  former  period.     They  consist  of  twenty- 
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one  cdotiies,  stretching  over  an  extent  of  800  miles.     The  first 
establishment  is  only  a  single  family,  occupying  Bear  island, 
a  little  to  the  east  of  cape  Farewell.     Ten  other  hamlets, 
composed  chiefly  of  Moravians,  are  planted  at  different  points, 
from  the  latitude  of  60  deg.  to  that  of  68  deg.     Three  settle- 
ments are  distributed  round  Disco  bay,  alwut  the  latitude  of 
69  deg. ;  and  seven  more  have  l)een  extended  thence  as  far  a* 
the  latitude  of  73  deg.     But  the  remoter  settlers  are  a  de- 
praved and  degenerate  race,  consisting  of  Danish  convicts  and 
their  progeny  by  the  Esquimaux  women,  or  aboriginal  Gretn- 
landers.     The  whole  population  of  those  set'.lements,  including 
the  natives  Uiemselves,  does  not  exceed  7000 ;  and  the  annual 
amount  of  their  trade  with  Copenhagen,  both  in  exports  and 
imports,  is  only  about  30,000/.  sterling. 

The  Greenlanders'  dress  colisists  principally  of  the  skins  of 
rein-deer,  seals,  and  birds.  'I'heir  outer  garment  reaches 
about  half  way  down  the  thigh,  and  is  sewed  fast  on  all  sides 
like  a  waggoner's  frock,  but  not  so  long  or  so  loose;  at  the 
top  of  this  is  fastened  a  cap  or  hood,  which  they  can  draw 
over  their  heads  as  a  defence  against  the  wet  and  cold.  These 
garments  are  sewed  together  with  the  sinews  of  rein-deer  or 
whales,  spiit  so  thin  and  small,  that  they  are  adapted  to  the 
fine^  steel  needles,  and  with  these  they  execute  their  work 
with  surprising  neatness  and  ingenuity. 

The  skins  of  fowls  with  the  feathers  imvards,  are  made 
into  shirts,  these,  however,  are  sometimes  manufactured  of 
the  skins  of  the  rein- deer.     Over  the  shirt  is  another  garment, 
of  very  fine-haired  rein-deer  skins,  which  are  now  so  scarce  in 
Greenland,  that  none  but  the  wealthy  can  appear  in  them. 
Seal-skins  are  substitut€'d  in  their  place,  the  rough  side  is 
turned  outwards,  and  the  borders  and  seams  are  ornamented 
with  some  narrow  stripes  of  red  leather  and  white  dog-skin. 
Seal  skins  are  also  manufactured  by  different  methods  into 
drawers,  stockings,  and  shoes;  but  among  the  richer  sort, 
woollen  stockings,  trowsers,  and  caps,  are  worn  in  their  stead. 
When   thev  travel  by  sea.^  a  groiit  coat,  made  of  a  black 
smooth  seal's  hide,  rendered  water-proof,  <x)vers  the  rest  of 
their  dretta. 
Vol.  IV.  3  H 
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Motlieis  and  nurses  put  on  a  garment  wide  enough  in  the 
back  to  hold  the  child,  which  is  placed  in  it  quite  naked ;  it  is 
accommodated  with  no  otlier  swaddUng  clothes  or  cradle ;  and 
it  is  kept  from  falling  through,  by  means  of  a  girdle  fastened 
about  the  mother's  waist.  Their  common  dress  abounds  with 
filth  and  vermin,  but  they  keep  their  holiday  garments  ex- 
ceedingly neat. 

The  Greenland  men  wear  their  hair  cut  short,  commonly 
hanging  down  from  the  crown  of  the  head  on  every  side,  aild 
squared  oif  at  their  foreheads  ;  some  of  them  cut  it  off  close, 
that  it  may  be  no  impediment  to  their  work ;  but  to  a  woman 
this  would  be  a  great  reproach,  and  consequently  it  is  never 
done  by  females  but  in  cases  ol'  the  deepest  mourning,  or  when 
they  resolve  never  to  marry.  They  usually  tie  their  hair  in  a 
double  ringlet,  in  such  u  manner  that  a  long  broad  roll  or  tuft, 
and  another  smaller  one  over  it,  decorate  the  crown  of  their 
head,  whicli  they  bind  with  some  gay  bandage,  adorned  with 
glass  beads.  The  same  kind  of  gems  they  wear  in  their  ears, 
round  their  necks  and  arms,  and  also  at  the  borders  of  their 
clothes  and  shoes;  but  if  they  aim  at  being  very  beautiful, 
they  draw  a  thread  blackened  with  soot  between  the  skins  of 
their  cheeks,  chin,  hands,  and  feet.  This  painful  operation 
is  frequently  performed  by  the  mt'!i,:r  on  her  daughters  in 
their  childhood,  lest  they  might  otherwise  never  get  husbands. 
The  same  custom  is  likewise  nuich  practised  by  several  Indians 
in  North  America;  and  hence  the  Greenlanders  and  Esqui- 
maux Indians  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  origin  from 
one  conunon  stock. 

The  methods  and  implements  made  use  of  by  the  Green- 
landers,  for  procuring  their  maintenance,  are  extremely  simple, 
but  in  their  hands,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  In  former 
tiuies  they  made  use  of  l)ows,  two  yards  in  length,  for  land- 
^uniCy  but  these  have  long  since  given  way  to  fowling-pieces. 
For  sea-game  five  sorts  of  instruments  are  principally  used. 
1.  The  harpoon-dart  with  a  bladder.  2.  The  great  lance, 
which  is  about  two  yards  long.  3.  The  little  lance:  these 
three  weapons  are  used  in  the  capture  of  seals.  4.  The  mis- 
sile dart,  a  toot  and  a  half  in  length ;  and  5.  The  hunting 
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dart,  two  yards  long,  chiefly  used  for  the  j)iirj)ose  of  catcliin^- 
seals. 

The  Greenlanders  have  two  kinds  of  boats,  conveniently 
adapted  for  procuring  their  sustenance.  The  kniaK\  or  little 
man's  boat,  is  six  yards  long,  sharp  at  head  and  stern,  like  a 
weaver's  shuttle,  scarcely  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  about  a 
ftxjt  deep :  the  construction  of  this  boat  is  veiy  similar  to  that 
of  the  umiaJc,  only  that  the  top  is  covered  with  skins.  In  the 
middle  of  the  upper  covering  there  is  a  round  hole,  with  a  rim 
of  wood  or  bone,  into  which  the  Greenlander  slips  with  his 
feet;  the  rim  reaching  just  above  his  hips,  he  tucks  the  under 
part  df  his  great  coat  so  tight  round  the  rim,  that  the  water 
cannot  in  any  place  penetrate.  On  the  side  of  the  laiaJc  lies 
his  harpoon,  and  in  the  front  his  line,  rolled  up  on  a  little 
round  raised  seat  made  for  it,  and  behind  him  is  the  seal-skin 
bladder.  He  holds  his  oar  in  the  middle,  with  both  hands, 
and  strikes  the  water  on  each  side  very  quick,  and  as  regular- 
ly as  if  he  was  beating  time.  Thus  equipped,  he  is  prepared 
for  fishing  or  travelling.  The  Esquimaux  use  a  boat  exactly 
similar. 

In  these  kaiaks  the  Greenlanders  row  so  swiftly,  that  if  a 
letter  requires  expedition,  they  will  make  a  voyage  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  in  a  day :  they  fear  no  storm,  and  pass  on  re- 
gardless of  the  most  boisterous  billows,  because  they  can  dart 
over  them  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  if  a  whole  wave  should 
overwhelm  them,  yet  they  are  quickly  seen  swimming  again 
upon  the  surface.  If  they  arc  even  overset,  they  are  ablc; 
while  they  lie  with  their  heads  downwards  undc  •  vater,  by 
giving  thciiiaclves  a  certain  swing  with  their  oars,  to  mount 
again  into  their  proper  position.  But  if  they  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  their  oar,  they  are  almost  sure  of  being  lost,  in 
which  case,  they  contrive  to  biiui  themselves  to  their  kaiak,  in 
order  that  their  body  may  be  found  and  bur  ^l. 

Polygamy,  tliough  by  no  means  connnon  among  the  Green- 
landers, is  not  altogetlier  unknown ;  and  so  far  from  its  being 
considered  a  disgraceful  thing  for  a  man  to  have  a  })lurality 
of  wives,  he  is  lespected  for  his  industry,  by  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  maijUain  them  ;  ])ut  to  be  widiout  children,  is  deemed 
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«  matter  of  great  reproach ;  and  therefore,  in  such  cases,  the 
matrimonial  contract  is  easily  broken,  for  the  man  has  only  to 
lei^ve  the  house  in  anger,  and  not  to  return  for  several  days; 
the  vxife,  tinderstanciing  his  meaning,  {^tekb.  a^  Ixer  clolhes, 
and  removes  to  her  own  friends. 

If  a  man''s  oiiiy  wife  dies,  I»e  in  a  few  tlittys  sWer  tb>e«veBt 
adorns  hi:.i8^,  his  house,  aj>d  cbi'dren,  m  Uae  htist.  •narjuc 
possibly ;  but  to  render  li-msfAf  ag«eeablti  iJO  awotiiti:  wofsar*, 
his  kaiak  and  darti  must,  al»ve  evei'^  thing,  be  ia  the  finest 
order.  He  does  not,,,  how<;vcr,  marry  a  second  time  till  the 
interval  of  a  full  year,  unless  l>e  Ivps  snoall  chJdren  axil  n^ 
body  to  nurse  them.  Where  tijere  is  m'>re  than  one  wi?«,  and 
■the  chief  ci  proper  (me  dies,  the  yinior  wi&  take ,  eir  place, 
ar.d  puys  even  more  attention  and  regard  to  (lie  moftheiiess 
children  iiiWi  sJia  decs  to  her  own. 

Ti^K^  giriij.  ck)  nothing  tiU  they  are  fourteen  years  old  but 
&ing  anu  danci',  unless  fetch  water,  or  perhaps  wait  on  a  child : 
but  afterwards  they  must  sew,  cook,  dress  iskios,  and  construct 
houses.  Building,  indeed,  is  almost  the  sole  work  of  women, 
the  men  doing  only  the  carpenter's  work,  and  contentedly 
looking  on  while  the  women  are  carrying  weights  ready  to 
crush  tkem  to  t!ie  ground. 

The  Greenlantlers  arc  remarkably  quiet  and  iuoflPensive. 
Like  most  nfitions  living  in  a  state  of  simplicity  and  poverty, 
they  are  ibnd  of  rlu  vning,  and  when  one  man  offends  another, 
they  often  appoint  a  time  for  fighting  in  verse.  Each  of  the 
combatants  appeal'  at  the  time  and  jJace  agreed  upon,  with 
bis  friends;  and  the  contest  be^ns  by  one  of  the  parties 
reciting  a  few  doggrel  verses,  satirizing  his  antagonist,  the 
other  replies  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  whoever  acquits  him- 
self with  most  humour  and  facility  is  declared  conqueror. 
How  happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  all  their  quarrels 


wore  decided  in  such  a  harmless,  amu«^'*ng,  and  intellectual 
manner. 
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JPEBFORSfED 


IN  THE  YEARS  I796,  1797,  and  17f)8. 


'pHE  island  of  Otaheke,  has  tVoni  the  nariatives  of  different 
navigators,  become  liiglily  ceM  uited.  The  Spaniaru.'- 
claim  the  discovery  of  this  dehglitful  island  ;  but  this  has  been 
disputed.  However,  captain  Wallis.  in  his  majesty's  ship 
Dolphin,  discovered  it  in  June,  17fi7,  and  took  formal  pos- 
session of  the  island  in  the  name  of  his  own  sovereign.  The 
Dolphin  having  struck  upon  a  coral  nx:k,  v  as  surrounded  by 
many  hundred  canoes,  and  showers  of  large  stones  were  pour- 
ed in  every  direction.  But  the  destructi .  e  effects  of  the  great 
guns  impressed  the  islanders  with  such  terror,  that  they  never 
afterwards  repeated  their  hostile  attacks. 

At  this  time,  Obera,  the  (jueen,  exercised  great  authority, 
though  her  licentious  conduct  has  been  often  related.  Great 
inconveniences  were  also  experienced  from  the  sensuality  of 
the  other  female  islanders.  Next  year,  this  j)lace  was  visited 
by  M.  de  Bougainville,  in  *,e  Boudeuse  frigate,  when  sensu- 
ality st  is  u)  have  been  practised  with  still  greater  indecency 
than  l»efc.  e,  and  several  murders  were  privately  committed  by 
the  French  saiiore.     The  celebrated  captain  ( 'ook  next  visited 
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this  island,  in  1769,  and  was  every  where  most  hospitably 
treated ;  but  the  same  lewdness  was  perpetrated  as  on  former 
occasions.  This  navigator  thrice  afterwards  visited  the  island, 
and  maintained  'he  most  amicable  intercourse  with  the  natives; 
though  th^  Kii^  "'«'  punished  some  petty  thefts  committed  by 
them,  wj'J>  unprecedented  severity. 

Eleven  yeari  now  passed  without  any  intercourse  between 
Europe  and  Otaheite,  when  a  ship  culled  the  Lady  Penrhyn, 
which  had  been  employed  in  transporting  convicts  to  New 
South  Wales,  anchored  ir  il.^  uuy  of  ^tattavae.  The  utmost 
abundance  of  animal  and  vegetHble  food  was  supplied  in  ex- 
change for  European  articles ;  and  besides  the  original  pro- 
ductions of  the  island,  pumpkins  and  capsicums,  cats  and 
goats,  were  offered  for  sale.  It  was  observed,  that  the  woiacn 
of  the  higher  class  were  more  cautious  than  formerly  of  j)ro. 
nnscuous  intercourse,  jiroliably  in  consequence  of  what  they 
had  suffered  from  disease. 

An  event  now  approached  which  issued  in  an  important 
change  of  the  condition  of  Otaheite.  The  information  which 
had  been  received  by  the  former  voyagers  of  tlv;  great  utility 
of  the  bread-fruit,  induced  the  merchants  and  planters  of  the 
T3ritisl)  West  Indian  islands  to  request  that  means  might  be 
used  to  transplant  it  thither.  For  this  benevolent  purfwse  a 
ship  was  commissioned  by  his  majesty,  which  was  named  the 
Bounty ;  and  lieutenant  Bligh,  who  had  sailed  as  master  with 
captain  Cook,  was  ap])ointed  to  conduct  her  to  Otaheite, 
where  tlie  plants  miglu  be  most  easily  and  abundantly  pro- 
cured. He  arrived  at  Mattavae,  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1788,  hardly  more  than  three  months  after  lieutenant  Watt's 
departure. 

Pomarre  was  now  the  principal  king  or  chief  in  the  island. 
lie  offered  no  ohjc-  ions  to  providing  a  large  quantity  of  the 
youtig  bread-fruit  its  and  in  return,  he  was  gratified  with 
two  muskets,  m  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  considerable  stock  of 
ammunition.  JJut  though  he  bud  not  sufficient  fortitude  to 
use  these  articles  himself,  yet  his  wife,  Iddea,  whose  personal 
strength  and  counige  were  unusually  great,  had  lenrned  to 
use  a  liuJskeT  \\]\h  ^unie  dcxlerily. 
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When  twenty-five  of  the  <  luvv  of*  the  Bounty,  as  before  re- 
lated, mutinied,  and  turned  adrift  captain  Bligh,  in  the  ship's 
launch,  they  returned  to  Otaheite.  Sixteen  of  the  mutineers 
finally  insisted  upon  settling  in  this  islaml ;  but  their  leader. 
Christian,  with  thirty-five  of  tiie  islanders,  sailed  in  search  of 
an  Uttinhabited  island,  out  of  the  usual  track  of  European 
ships,  in  which  object  they  succeeded,  as  tiiey  have  since  been 
discovered  by  an  American  vessel. 

In  1791,  the  Pandora  frigate,  commanded  by  captain 
Edwards,  arrived  at  Otaheite,  and  having  apprehended  the 
mutineers,  sailed  on  her  return  to  England.  The  native 
women  who  were  attached  to  these  unfortunate  men,  shewed 
the  deepest  grief  at  beholding  them  confined  in  chains.  A 
midshipman,  who  had  been  active  in  the  nuitiny,  had  lived 
with  the  daughter  of  a  person  of  pro|)erty  at  M attavae,  and 
she  had  borne  a  child  to  him.  His  imprisonment  and  removal 
afflicted  her  to  such  a  degree  as  to  bring  on  a  decline  that 
terminated  in  her  death.  Her  infant  was  left  to  the  care  of 
a  sister,  who  cherished  it  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  Three 
daughters  and  a  son  were  left  by  others  of  the  mutineers. 

At  the  close  of  the  same  year  captain  Vancouver,  in  a 
ship  named  the  Discovery,  and  lieutenant  Broughton  in  the 
Chatham  brig,  arrived  at  Otaheite.  The  vessels  having  been 
separated  on  their  pa^'^age,  the  Chatham  first  reached  the 
islan',  which  was  appointed  for  their  rendezvous.  She  an- 
chored at  Mattavae  on  the  27th  of  December,  1791,  and  the 
Discovery  joined  her  ihree  days  later.  The  natives  behaved 
with  their  usual  hospitality  toward  the  English;  but  they 
could  not  dissuade  Pomarre  from  the  most  imniodctal^^  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  till  his  sufferings  convinced  him  of  the 
necessity  of  temperance.  Some  thefts,  which  was  evidently 
encouraged  by  the  chiefs,  interrupted  the  friendship  that  had 
prevailed ;  and  prevented  the  repetition  of  a  display  of  fire- 
works, with  which  they  had  been  greatly  deliohtetl.  The 
vessels  sailed  on  the  ii4th  of  January,  1792. 

Shortly  afterward  a  private  ship,  n.inied  the  Matilda,  captain 
VVeatherhead,  touched  at  Otaheite  for  refreshments,  having 
swled  from  Port  Jackson  upon  the  southern  whale  fishery 
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After  a  foriu'ighV*  ittiiy  they  dvpitrted,  and  (.v  t^^e  25th  of 
February,  tlie  Hhip  wu8  wrecked  upon  an  (  xteniive  reef.  Tltc* 
captain  and  crew  escaped  in  their  liuatB  to  Otaheite ;  but  upon 
landing  again  at  that  inland,  the  inhabitants  plundered  them 
oi'  the  articleH  they  hud  Havcd  from  the  wreck.  This  event 
became  an  occasion  of  contention  among  the  islanders,  and  a 
part  of  the  (^untry  was  in  a)n8equence  laid  waste  by  Pomarre. 
The  ship's  cmnpmiy  were,  in  other  respects,  well  treated.  A 
yniall  vcssei,  cilloi!  ti>e  Prince  William  Henry,  of  Newcastle, 
touching  at  (Jluluilc  oti  tiie  SOth  of  March,  stayed  only  three 
dayM.  Some  of  the  Mutildu'i  people  embarked  in  her,  and 
pruct.'edcd  to  the  north-west  coohL  of  America. 

Captain  l)|igh  having  been  again  sent  out,  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  his  former  voyage  which  had  been  frustrated 
by  the  mutiny,  arrived  at  Otaheite  on  the  7th  of  April,  179^, 
in  a  slnp  named  the  Providence,  attended  by  a  small  vessel 
called  the  Assistance,  commanded  by  lieutenant  Portlock. 

The  I>0eedalu8  store-ship,  in  1793,  stayed  a  fortnight  upon 
the  island,  after  which  there  is  no  information  respecting  it, 
until  the  arrival  of  tlie  Duft*. 

The  encouraging  account  which  the  preceding  navigators 
gave  of  the  smgular  mildness  and  hospitality  of  the  natives  of 
Otnheite,  induced  several  zealous  Christian  to  select  this  island 
s»  the  most  proper  station  for  missionaries,  who  might  from 
thence  extend  their  labours  over  the  neighbouring  islands.  As 
(hose  islands  had  suffered  severely  by  the  introduction  of  the 
venereal  disease  from  Europe ;  and  were  now  likely  to  be 
abandoned,  as  aflbrding  nothing  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  am- 
bition, or  answer  the  .speculations  of  the  interested^  their  un- 
happy situation  excited  general  connniseration  ;  and  favoured 
the  pious  project  of  sending  out  a  missionary  colony. 

The  u)ission  conasted  of  thirty  men,  six  women,  and  three 
children.  They  embarked  in  the  Thames,  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1796,  on  board  the  Duff,  captain  Wilson,  with  a 
select  crew  of  twenty-one  men  and  a  boy.  The  missionary 
flag  was  at  the  same  time  hoisted  at  the  mizen  top-gallant-' 
oia«t  head:  thr«^  doves  argent,  oj»  a  purple  field,  bearing 
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olive  branches  in  their  hills.  On  the  24th  of  Soptomhcr,  they 
letl  I'urtsniouth,  loudcd  with  presents;  and  on  the  14th  of 
Octol)er,  touelicd  at  one  of  the  eapo  Verd  islands.  On  the 
13th  of  the  following  month,  the  Dutt'  eanu-  to  onehor  in  the 
harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  After  reeeivin^  refreshnunts, 
they  suited,  and  passing  the  cape  of  CJood  Hope,  ami  the 
south  cape  of  New  Holland,  tliiy  came  near  to  Otaheite  on 
Saturday  evening,  March  4th.  The  first  transuetions  here  is 
thuH  related. 

'  The  morning  was  pleasant,  and  with  a  «^entle  breeze  we 
had  by  seven  o'clock  <j;ot  obreast  of  the  district  of  Atahooroo, 
whence  we  saw  .st^veral  canoes  putting  otf  and  paddling  to- 
wards us  with  great  s|)eed ;   at   the  same  time  it  fell  calm, 
which  being  in  their   favour,    we  wkmi  counted  stnenty-four 
canoes  around  us,   many  oi'  them   doui)le  «)iies,   containing 
about   twenty   persons   each.      Heing   so    numerous,    we   en- 
deavoured  to  keep  them  from  crowding  on   board  ;   but  in 
spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  })revent,  there  was  soon  not  less  than 
one  hundred  of  them  dancing  and  capering  like  tiantic  |)ersons 
about  our  decks,  crying,  "  Tayo  !  tayo  !"  and  a  few  broken 
sentences  of  English  were  often   repeated.      They   had    no 
weapons  of  any  kind  among  them ;  however,  to  keep  them  in 
awe,  some  of  the  great  guns  were  ordered  to  be  hoisted  out  of 
the  hold,  whilst  they,  as  free  from  the  apprehension  as  the 
intention  of  mischief,  cheerfully  assisted  to  put  them  on  their 
carriages.     When  the  first  ceremonies  were  over,  we  began  to 
view  our  new  friends  with  an  eye  of  inquiry :  their  wild  disor- 
derly behaviour,  strong  smell  of  the  cocoa-nut  oil,  together 
with  the  tricks  of  the  arreoies,  lessened  the  favourable  opinion 
we  had  formed  of  them ;  neither  could  we  see  ought  of  that 
elegance  and  beauty  in  their  women  for  which  they  have  been 
so  greatly  celebrated.     This  at  first  seemed  to  de})reeiate  them 
in  the  estimation  of  our  brethren  ;  but  the  cheerfulness,  good- 
nature, and  generosity  of  these  kind  people  soon  removed  the 
momentarv  prejudices.     One  very  old  man,  Manne  Manne, 
who  called  hiuiself  a  priest  of  the  Eatoo,  was  very  importunate 
to  be  tayo  with  the  captain ;  others,  pretending  to  be  chiefs, 
singled  out  sut'h  as  had  the  apj^arance  of  officers  for  their 
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tayos  ;*  but  as  they  neither  exercised  authority  over  the  unruly, 
nor  bore  the  smallest  mark  of  distinction,  we  thougJJ  j)roper 
to  decline  their  proposals  till  we  knew  them  and  C\c  nature 
of  the  engagement  better.     At  this  they  seemed  astoiiished. 
but  still  more  when  they  saw  our  indifference  about  the  hogs, 
fowls,  and  fruit,  which  they  had  brought  in  abundance.     We 
endeavoured  to  make  them  understand,  but  I  think  i»  vain, 
that  this  was  the  day  of  the  Eatooa,  and  in  that  we  (hirst  not 
trade :  but  the^r  women  repulsed,  occasioned  greater  wonder. 
They  continued  to  go  about  the  decks  till  the  transports  of 
their  joy  gradually  subsided,  when  many  of  them  left  us  of 
their  own  accm'd,  and  others  were  driven  away  by  the  old 
man,  and  one  named  Mnuroa,  who  now  exercised  a  little  au- 
thority.     Those   who   remained    were   chiefly  arreoies   from 
Ulietea,  in  number  about  forty ;  and  being  brought  to  order, 
the  brethren  proposed  having  divine  service  upon  the  (juarter- 
deck.     Mr.   Cover  officiated ;   he   perhaps  was  the  first  that 
ever  mentioned  with  reverence  the  Savioiu'^s  name  to  these 
poor  heathens.     Such  hymns  were  selected  ah  had  the  most 
harmonious  tunes  ;  first,  "  OVr  the  gloomy  hills  of  darkness;'" 
then,  "  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow  ;""  and  at  the  conclusion, 
•"^  Prai.se  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.'"     The  text  was 
from   the  first  cpislle    general  of  dohn,    chap.   iii.    ver.    UP). 
"  God  is  love.*''     The  whole  service  lasted  about  an  hour  and 
a  quarter.     During  sermon  and  prayer  the  natives  were  quiet 
and  thoughtful ;  but  when  the  singing  struck  up,  they  seemed 
charmed  and  filled  with  amazement ;  sometimes  tliey  would 
tnlk  and  laugh,  but  a  nixl  of  ihe  head  brought  them  to  order, 
«T})on  the  whole  their  unwearledness  and  quietness  were  asto- 
nishing; and.  Indeed,  all  vnIio  heard  observed  a  peculiar  solem- 
nity and  excellence  in  Mr.  Cover's  address  on  that  day.'' 

Two  Swedes  who  lived  amongst  the  natives,  came  on  board, 
and  informed  ciptain  Wilson,  that  the  old  man  who  was  so 
=^o]icitous  to  have  the  captain  for  a  tayo,  had  formerly  been 
ki<ig  of  Ulietea.  was  a  near  rel:ition  of  the  royal  family,  rnd  of 

*  To  be  /.///.»,  iiu-ans.  lo  iiitercl).'  gc  naruf-.s,  and  f^ood  oflices.  'J'ho  iiirrolcs  is  j 
-.ocifty  dfvi>iL'(i  10  l--cuii()us  plfasiircs,  and  wlm  Ivill  their  infants  as  soon  as^  born 
•li:it  t^iir  1  iiiovnif])t>  ivay  not  hi'  ii,torniptcd. 
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considerable  consequence  in  t}ie  islands,  being  chief  priest  over 
Otaheite  and  Eimeo.  Upon  this,  Manne  was  invited  into  the 
cabin  and  treated  kindly.  He  now  redoubled  his  importu- 
nities to  gain  tlie  captain  for  his  friend,  who  desired  him  to 
wait  till  to-morrow,  when  he  would  consider  of  it. 

*  About  thirty  of  the  natives,  chiefly  arreoies,  intending  to 
go  to  Matavai,  remained  on  board  all  the  iiigl.t.  and  part  of 
the  following  day,  till  we  anchored  in  the  bay ;  as  did  the  two 
Swedes  ;  and  sle})t  on  the  deck.  The  missionaries  watched ; 
all  perfectly  quiet.  At  daybreak  the  ')ld  priest  awoke,  and 
being  impatient  to  secure  the  tayoship  witli  the  captain,  awoke 
him  also.  There  was  now  no  refusing  him  any  longer,  as 
even  good  policy  was  on  his  side ;  therefore  they  exchanged 
names,  and  Manne  Manne,  wrapping  a  long  piece  of  cloth 
around  the  captain,  and  putting  a  teboota  over  his  head,  re- 
quested for  himself  a  musket,  .some  shot  and  gunpowder  :  but 
being  told  that  none  of  these  were  to  spar.',  and  that  he  should 
be  amply  repaid  for  what  friendly  offices  he  might  do  us,  he 
seemed  satisfied.  All  the  forenoon  was  employed  in  working 
up  without  the  reefs  of  Oparre ;  but  gaining  little  ground,  at 
one  P.  M.  we  came  to  anchor  in  Matavai  bay,  point  Venus 
bearing  N.  E.  by  E.  and  One  Tree  hill  S.  ^  W.  distant  from 
the  bcacii  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  We  had  not  been 
long  at  anchor,  when  all  the  arreoies,  both  men  and  women, 
sprung  into  the  water  ami  swam  to  the  shore :  their  place, 
however,  was  soon  supplied  by  others,  who  surrounded  the 
ship  with  hogs,  fruit,  and  other  articles :  of  these  we  took  a 
liLile  for  present  use ;  but  trie  old  priest  having  promised  to 
supply  all  oiu-  wants  by  next  morning,  consequently  little  was 
done  in  the  trading  way. 

'  7th,  Manne  Manne  was  f»s  good  as  his  word,  coming  early 
alongside  with  rl"-"'^  hogs,  some  fowls,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  a  quantity  of  their  cloth  ;  the  whole  intended  as  a  present 
for  his  tayo,  the  captain.  TliC  aged  high-[.viest  had  brought 
five  of  his  wives  with  him  on  board,  not  one  oi  \diich  exceeded 
fifteen  years  old,  and  desired  he  might  sleep  in  the  cabin  ; 
and,  aa'ording  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  very  cordially 
desired  captain  Wilson  his  tayo.  to  tpke  his  choice,  and  could 
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hui'dly  persuade  himself  he  was  serious  in  decHning  the  offer; 
nor  tailed  to  inquire  of  them  which  he  had  chosen.  This 
brought  on  a  conversation  on  the  nature  of  their  customs ;  the 
captain  explained  to  the  old  priest,  how  little  such  a  state  of 
polygamy  was  suited  to  happiness;  that  no  woman  could  be 
either  so  attached,  I'aithful,  affectionate,  or  careful  to  promote 
domestic  felicity,  as  where  the  heart  was  fixed  on  one  object 
without  a  rival.  The  old  priest  did  not  at  all  relish  this  doc- 
trine, and  said  such  was  not  the  custom  of  Otaheite ;  but  the 
ladies  highly  approved,  and  said  the  Pritane  custom  was  my 
ty,  my  ty,  very  good.' 

In  tiie  forenoon,  the  missionaries  prepared  to  land.  *  The 
natives  had  assembled  upon  the  beach  to  the  number  of  4  or 
oOO,  and  as  the  boat  a})pr()ached  isonie  ran  into  the  water,  and 
laying  hold  of  her  hauled  her  aground ;  then  took  the  captain 
and  missionaries  on  their  backs,  and  carried  them  dry  on  shore. 
They  were  received  by  the  yoiuig  king  (Otoo)  and  his  wife 
Tetua,  both  carried  on  men's  shoulders  ;  each  took  the  captain 
by  the  hand,  and  in  dumb  silence  surveyed  him  attentively, 
looking  in  his  face  and  minuleiy  examinhig  every  part  of  his 
dress  :  they  beheld  the  brethren  also  with  much  the  same 
curiosity.  The  queen  opened  Mr,  Cover's  shirt  at  the  breast 
and  sleeves,  and  seemed  astonished  at  so  clear  a  sight  of  the 
blue  veins.  That  this  should  be  the  case  now,  after  so  many 
visits  from  T'uropeans,  n)ay  surprise  some;  but  let  such  con- 
sider, that  though  the  oldest  and  the  middle-aged  have  been 
fully  gratified  in  these  respects,  the  young  ones  have  as  yet 
seen  very  little ;  for  there  could  be  but  small  difference  be- 
tween themselve.";  and  the  dark  complexions  of  the  naked  ship- 
wrecked sailors  who  had  lately  taken  refuge  hniongst  them. 

'  Alter  this,  Mamie  Manne  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
ling  and  made  a  long  speech,  passing  many  encomiums  on 
l*retane.  When  all  was  over,  the  king,  still  hokling  the  cap- 
tain by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  house,  thence  to  the  beach, 
and  so  on  ;  till,  tired,  he  requested  to  return  on  board.  When 
arrlveil  at  the  boat,  Otoo  desired  to  hear  the  muskets  fired,  and, 
to  gr.itify  him,  the  fiDur  they  had  were  discharged  twice;  with 
which  compliment  he  seemed  highly  pleased, 
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*  Alter  dinner  Ot->o  and  his  wife  came  ofF,  each  in  a  small 
caijoe,  with  only  one  man  paddling :  whilst  they  went  several 
times  round  the  ship,  the  queen  was  frequently  baling  her 
t;anoe  with  a  cocoa-nut  shell.  This  may  help  to  form  an  idea 
of  what  a  queen  is  in  Otaheile.  They  would  not  venture  ou 
ix)ai'd,  because  wheresoever  they  come  is  deemed  sacred, 
none  daring  to  enter  there  afterwards  except  their  proper 
domestics. 

'  He  appears  tall  and  well  made,  about  seventeen ;  his  queeir 
handsome  and  finely  proportioned,  about  tlie  same  age,  and 
always  carried  about,  on  shore,  on  men's  shoulders.  The 
king  appears  thoughtful,  speaks  little,  but  surveys  every 
thing  with  attention.  The  missionaries  supposed  something 
majestic  in  his  appearance,  but  the  captain  thought  him  ^u- 
pid,  and  to  discover  little  capacity.  As  he  paddled  round  the 
ship,  he  was  offered  the  compliment  of  firing  the  great  guns, 
but  he  begged  us  not,  as  he  was  afraid  thai  the  noise  would 
hurt  his  ears.  Knowing  there  were  women  and  children  on 
board,  they  expressed  a  wish  to  see  them,  and  when  they 
walked  to  the  ship's  side  to  shew  themselves,  they  se*  up  a 
cry  of  admiration  and  wonder.  The  sky  darkening  they  made 
towards  shore.'' 

On  the  extremity  of  point  Venus,  woj*  a  larg-e  house  wliich 
had  been  built  by  Pomarre,  for  captain  Biigh,  who  said  he 
wfculd  return  and  live  with  them,  and  which  was  now  surren- 
ilerecl  to  the  n)issionaries.  '  The  first  thing  we  set  about 
with  the  bouse,'  say  they,  '  was  to  close  it  quite  lound  with 
the  thicker  sort  of  bamboo,  fixing  y  .loor  on  each  side,  and 
by  this  means  to  keep  the  natives  from  crowding  so  much 
upon  us.  Ti>e  several  births  or  apartments  were  next  plaime<i; 
and  partitions  of  smaller  bcimb(K)  begun;  but  m  a)nsequencff 
of  the  great  distance  the  natives  had  Uj  go  up  th^  valli  y  for 
these  bamboos,  the  work  went  but  slowly  on ;  though  one 
man  stripped  his  own  Iiouse  tc.  supply  u«.  In  the  airange- 
inent,  the  marrieii  people  had  a  part  of  one  »ide  to  then)selve«, 
and  the  single  men  the  other  side :  all  these  apartments  wer« 
at  one  end,  and  chosen  by  lot.  Next  to  the  m  were  marked 
out  a  store-room,  library,  and  a  place  for  the  doctor  and  liis- 
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medicines.  To  enclose  the  whole,  a  partition  went  from  side 
to  side,  ^vith  two  lock  doors.  The  remtining  space  was  left 
for  a  chapel,  ond  into  it  the  two  outer  doors  oj^ned. 

'  Several  of  tho  arreoies  of  Ulictea  having  arrived  here  about 
the  same  time  as  we  did  with  the  jship,  they  with  their  heivas 
made  much  tho  same  stir  in  Matavai  as  a  company  of  strollinL 
plavi?rs  often  do  in  the  small  villages  of  our  own  country.  Pro- 
bably the  liopes  of  pleasing  the  English  strangers  was  also  a 
spur  to  theu'  exertion,  for  either  in  our  sight  or  our  hearing 
they  were  engaged  the  whole  day  in  some  sport  or  other.  In 
the  afternoon  they  collected  in  great  numbers  before  the  door 
of  our  house,  and  began  a  kind  of  box-fighting  or  wrestling. 
First  forming  a  ring,  within  it  stoxl  about  a  dozen  of  the 
stoutest  feltoWij,  with  their  backs  to  the  crowd  and  faces  to- 
wards each  other.  Then  tlie  game  began  with  an  act  of  defi- 
ance or  challenge,  made  by  beating  heavy  strokes  with  the  flat 
band  upon  the  left  arm  above  the  elbow,  where  this  part  was 
quite  black  with  the  repeated  strokes  it  had  received.  At  last 
one  steps  forward  to  the  centre  of  the  circle;  another,  who 
thinks  himself  an  equal  match,  advances  to  meet  him  ;  some- 
times only  a  smart  blow  or  two  ensues  before  they  fall  back 
again  into  their  places.  At  another  time,  after  advancing  and 
gazing  at  each  other  for  a  while,  one  will  suddenly  plump  the 
top  of  his  head  into  the  face  of  his  opponent,  and  this  causing 
him  to  retire  in  the  dumps,  sets  all  the  crowd  a-laughing. 
The  worst  of  the  game  is,  when  one  gets  an  advantageous 
hold  of  his  adversary :  a  severe  wrestling  then  takes  place, 
and  it  is  only  at  the  expence  of  strength,  and  blood,  and  hair, 
that  they  ^vill  submit  to  bo  parted." 

On  the  10th,  '  the  captain  landed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting some  showy  dresses  to  the  young  king  and  his  Avife. 
They  met  iiim  at  the  beach  as  usujtl.  Peter  informed  him  of 
what  was  intended,  and.  shewing  hiui  the  box  which  contained 
the  treasure,  desiicd  Otoo  to  wAk  towards  his  house,  a  tcni- 
porarv  sliod  tliey  had  erected  lor  the  purpose  of  being  near 
our  people.  This  was  complied  with  ;  and  when  they  came 
near,  the  captain,  stopping  under  a  tree,  ordered  them  to  form 
a  ring,  arid  placing  the  box  in  the  midst,  Otoo  was  requested 
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to  alight,  that  the  brethren  might  dress  him;  he  I'eplied,  By 
and  by,  and  gazed  sullenly  for  a  considerable  time,  till  the 
patience  of  the  captain  was  pretty  well  exhausted ;  repeating 
the  request  and  receiving  no  answer,  they  opened  the  box, 
and  on  taking  out  the  dress  for  the  queen;  she  instantly 
alighted  from  tiie  man's  shoulder,  and  Otoo  follov,  ad  her  ex- 
ample. The  fancy  cap  fitted  her  exceedingly  well,  and  she 
seemed  very  proud  of  it,  but  it  was  only  by  unripping  that 
the  other  articles  could  be  put  upon  her  or  Otoo.  The  cap- 
tain told  him  that  the  earees  of  Pretane  thought  he  was  not 
yet  so  stout  a  man.  Dressed  complete  in  this  gaudy  atth'e, 
the  surrounding  cn^wd  gazed  upon  them  with  admiration. 
She,  true  to  the  foibles  of  her  sex,  appeared  delighted,  but 
Otoo  thought  little  of  them,  saying  an  axe,  a  musket,  a  knife, 
or  pair  of  scissors  were  more  valuable :  which  was  saying  more 
for  himself  than  we  exjx^cted^  or  that  he  had  even  sense  to  do.' 
Next  day  the  pinnace  was  manned  for  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. '  Vast  numbers  of  the  natives  crowded  to  the  beach  to 
gratify  their  curiosity,  all  behaving  v\ith  the  greatest  respect 
and  very  peaceable.  Otoo  and  his  wife  kept  for  a  while  at  a 
little  distance,  seemingly  in  doubt  whether  he  should  approacli 
the  women  ;  but  thinking  it  ]>i'oper  to  salute  him,  he  was  a 
little  encourag'cd  :  however,  he  still  kept  silence,  and  all  the 
way  as  we  walked  to  the  house,  gazed  stupidly,  like  another 
Cymon.  The  house  was  surrounded  all  the  afternoon  by  the 
natives,  who  were  nnich  delighted  with  the  two  children,  and 
sent  often  for  them  and  the  women  to  shew  themselves  at  the 
In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  they  all  retired ;  and  this, 


uoor. 


the  brethren  remark,  they  have  uniibrmly  done  since  they  first 
landed.  Orders  being  likewise  given  at  the  shij)  for  none  of 
their  canoes  to  come  near  ou  the  Sunday,  they  supplied  us  in 
the  same  plentiful  manner  as  they  had  doiie  the  missionaries. 

'  The  Sunday  passed  very  <juietly,  not  one  canoe  coming 
near  the  ship;  and  on  shore  no  i!iterruption  was  attempted, 
the  natives,  with  the  king  and  queen,  attending,  and  conduct- 
ing tliemselv^s  ii»  peace  and  good  o:der.  A  discussion  took 
place  among  the  brethren  concerning  riie  propriety  of  speaking 
to  the  natives  upon  the  inqiortant  subject  of  their  mission, 
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when  it  was  agreed  that  the  president  (Mr.  e^'^fferson)  should 
address  them  through  the  medium  of,  Andrew  the  Swede  as 
interpreter,  Accordingly,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
they  met  for  this  purpose,  several  of  the  natives  being  present 
both  tv:thiri  and  without  the  house ;  and  as  soon  as  Andrew 
interpreted  the  first  sentence,  findui^  the  discourse  was  directed 
to  them,  they  placed  themselves  in  attentive  p(;sturo?.  When 
they  understood  a  little  of  what  was  said,  they  pi"t  very  per- 
tinent (questions ;  among  others,  doubting  whether  we  would 
bestow  ought  that  could  be  esteemed  a  benefit  equally  on  all. 
They  asked,  whether  the  message  of  the  liritish  God  was  to 
tlie  toutous  as  well  as  to  the  king  and  chiefs?  Tliey  were 
answered  in  the  affirmative;  and  further,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
pointing  to  his  brethren,  told  them  that  they  were  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  only  true  Go<l;  and  that  tlu;ngh  all  men  had 
offended  him,  he  was  notwithstanding,  a  merciful  God ;  con- 
ferrhig  on  those  who  believed  his  word  great  blessing  in  this 
life,  and  took  them  to  a  state  of  everlasting  happiness. 

*  Next  dav,  about  four  in  the  afternoon  Pomarre  and  his 
U'ife  Iddeah,  having  just  arrived  from  Tiaraboo,  paid  their 
first  visit  to  the  ship;  besides  his  usual  attendants  a  number 
of  others  had  put  themselves  in  his  train,  Whep  alongside  he 
refused  to  come  farther  till  the  captain  shewed  himself;  this 
being  done,  he  immediately  ascended  the  side,  and  coming  o» 
to  the  quarter-deck,  wrapped  four  pieces  of  cloth  round  the 
Captain  as  his  own  present :  then  taking  that  off,  repeated  die 
operation  with  the  like  quantity  in  the  name  of  Iddeah.  While 
he  was  doing  this,  I  thought  joy  evident  in  his  countenance, 
and  was  glad  to  find  in  him  a  picture  of  good-nature  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  morose  figure  which  represents  him  in  some 
editions  of  Cook's  voyages;  and  could  not  help  thinking  that 
his  presence,  which  we  now  enjoyed,  would  afford  pleasure 
to  thousands  in  refined  Europe,  who  have  heard  so  much  of 
the  hospitality  and  favour  this  prince  of  savages  has  always 
shewn  to  visitors. 

'  The  first  ceremonies  over,  lie  told  the  caj)tain  that  he 
would  send  provisions  and  whatever  wo  had  occasion  for  whih- 
ne  staid  at  Otaheite.     When  seated  in  tliex'abin,  he  expresw; 
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his  regard  for  the  English,  and  called  king  George  his  friend. 
On  this  the  interpreter  was  desired  to  inform  him,  that  king 
George  loved  him,  and  that  the  earees  of  Fretane  did  the  same ; 
and  that  out  of  regard  to  him  and  his  jjcople,  they  had  sent 
this  sliip  with  some  of  the  hest  men,  })urposely  to  do  them 
good  ;  and  then  desired  to  know,  whether  he  was  pleased  that 
part  of  our  number  should  reside  on  his  island.  He  immedi- 
ately answered  in  the  affirmative.  A  piece  of  land  for  their 
use  was  next  mentioned  to  him ;  to  which,  after  a  few  words 
with  his  privy  counsellor  Iddeah,  he  answered,  that  the  whole 
district  of  Matavai  should  be  given  to  the  P^ngiish,  to  do  with 
it  what  they  pleased ;  observing,  that  Pyteah,  the  present  chief 
of  the  district,  was  a  good  old  man ;  that  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  our  people  to  permit  him  to  hold  his  residence  near 
to  their  dwelling-house ;  and  that  he,  according  to  orders  v.'hich 
should  be  given  him,  would  enforce  obedience  from  the  natives, 
and  oblige  them  to  bring  whatever  the  English  wanted  of  the 
produce  of  the  district. 

'  These  most  important  matters  to  us  being  settled,  as  far  as 
they  could  be  for  the  present,  the  chief  thought  it  was  tin)e  to 
inquire  after  entertainments;  and  first  sky-rockets,  next  the 
violin  and  dancing,  and  lastly  the  bagpipe,  which  he  humour- 
ously described  by  putting  a  biuuUe  of  cloth  under  his  arm, 
and  twisting  his  body  like  a  Highland  ])iper.  Vv  hen  we  told 
them  that  we  had  none  of  these,  they  seemed  rather  dejected  ; 
therefore,  to  revive  them,  a  few  tunes  were  played  upon  the 
German  flute  by  Mr.  Bowell  and  one  of  the  seamen,  though 
it  plainly  appeared  that  more  lively  music  would  have  pleased 
them  better. 

'  Pomarre  intimating  a  wish  to  sleep  on  board,  it  was  grant- 
ed ;  he  then  asked  leave  for  his  wife  and  servant,  which  was 
also  complied  with.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that, 
Iddeah,  though  still  considered  as  the  wife  of  Pomarre,  has 
not  for  a  considerable  time  cohabited  with  him,  but  with  one 
of  her  toutous  (or  servants),  by  wht^m  !>hc  has  had  one  child, 
and  is  again  pregnant;  her  younger  sister,  Wliy'reede,  next 
cohabited  with  the  cliiof,  but  left  him  througli  dislike  ibr  one 
of  far  inferior  rank  ;  and  his  present  wife  is  a  very  stout  young 
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woman,  but  of  what  condition  we  could  not  leani.  However, 
it  is  evidently  clear,  that  they  hesitate  little  about  mixing 
with  the  lower  orders  of  the  people ;  but  if  issue  should 
be  the  consequence  of  these  connexions,  it  is  rarely  the 
pride  of  rank  suffers  the  poor  infants  to  live  an  hour  after 
they  are  born.  At  supper  the  chief  devoured  a  whole  fowl, 
with  the  addition  of  about  two  pounds  of  pork,  and  drank 
proportionally. 

'  14th.  This  momnng  Manne  Manne  and  several  others 
came  on  board,  aU  behaving  respectfully  towards  Pomarre, 
who,  with  his  young  wife,  Iddeah,  and  the  old  priest,  break- 
fasted and  (lined  with  us.  The  tea  just  suited  their  taste; 
and  at  dinner  the  two  chiefs  drank  of  the  wine  eagerly.  The 
captain  shewing  some  unwillingness  fo  indulge  Manne  Manne 
to  a  greater  degree,  he  answered  to  the  following  purport: — 
that  as  he  was  going  to  sacrifice  a  man  to  the  Eatoo,  he  took 
it  to  raise  his  courage.  FA'pressing  our  abhorrence  of  so  ciuel 
a  design,  he  became  silent ;  and  his  friend  Peter  desired  him 
never  to  mention  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  us. 

'  Pomarre  and  Iddeah,  in  the  afternoon,  visited  the  house, 
and  viewed  the  improvements  made  with  wonder  and  delight. 
They  partook  of  a  dish  of  tea  with  us ;  one  of  his  attendants 
poured  the  tea  from  the  cup  to  the  saucer,  and  then  held  it  to 
his  mouth  :  this  is  the  way  at  every  meal ;  his  dignity  will  not 
permit  him  to  feed  hiniself  When  he  had  finished,  he  re- 
qwested  that  the  saucer  might  be  kept  for  his  future  use,  and 
that  no  woman  might  be  permitted  to  touch  it.  We  were 
<5urpri<ied  to  see  so  stout  a  man,  perhaps  the  largest  in  the 
whole  island,  ied  like  a  cuckoo."" 

The  brethren  :i*  %  began  to  be  very  apprehensive  for  their 
satiety  :  but  th«>sc  «>n  board  thought  without  any  just  cause. 
The  vessel,  thereftve,  made  a  trip  to  Kimeo,  and  on  return- 
uig,  found  the  missionaries  quite  confident  and  pleased  with 
the  natives.  Captain  Wilson,  therefore,  sailed  to  Tongataboo. 
Here  the\^  were  hos{)itably  received /and  found  two  Europeans ; 
one  Aiiihler,  an  Englishman,  and  Connelly,  an  Irishman ; 
which  was  a  most  pleasing  circumstance,  as  they  became  in- 
terpreters between  the  missionaries  and  the  natives.     After 
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placing  seven  of  the  brethren  under  the  protcetion  of  a  power- 
ful chief,  they  sailed  to  the  Mai'quesas. 

Having  reached  these  islands  durinj^  heavy  gusts  of  wind, 
the  ship  came  to  .  hor.  '  It  was  i")w  dark,  yet  two  females 
swam  off,  in  hopes,  m  doubt,  of  a  favourable  reception ,  but 
finding  thcy  could  not  be  admitted,  they  kept  swinnnino-  about 
the  ship  foi.'  near  half  an  hoiu*,  calling  out,  in  a  pitiful  tone, 
Waheine !  waheine !  that  is.  Woman  !  or.  We  are  women ! 
They  then  returned  to  the  shore  In  t^^r  same  manner  as  they 
came. 

*  Our  first  visitors,''  says  our  narrator,  '  came  early  from  the 
shore;  they  were  seven  bet'itif  '  young  women,  swimming 
quite  nikc«i,  except  a  few  green  leav^  s  tied  round  their  middle : 
they  ' .  't  playing  round  the  ship  for  three  hours,  cilling  Wa- 
heine !  until  several  of  the  native  men  had  got  on  board ;  one 
of  which  being  the  chief  of  the  island,  requested  that  his  sister 
might  be  taken  on  board,  which  was  complied  with  :  she  was 
of  a  fair  complexion,  inclining  to  a  healthy  yellow,  with  a  tint 
of  red  in  her  cheek,  was  rather  stout,  but  possessing  such 
symmetry  of  features,  as  did  all  her  Wiupanions,  that  as  mo- 
dels for  the  statuary  and  painter  their  equals  can  seldom  be 
found.  Our  Otaheitean  girl,  who  was  tolerably  fair,  was  not» 
withstanding  greatly  eclipsed  by  thest  '^omen,  and,  I  believe, 
felt  her  inferiority  in  no  small  degree;  h^w^ver,  she  was  supe- 
ia  the  amiableness  of  her  manners,  an  ^  possessed  more  of  the 
softness  and  tender  feeling  of  the  sex :  she  was  ashamed  to  see 
a  woman  upon  the  deck  quite  naked,  and  supplied  her  with  a 
complete  dress  of  Otaheitean  cloth,  which  set  her  off  to  great 
advantage,  and  encouraged  those  in  the  water,  whose  num> 
bcr.«  were  now  greatly  increased,  to  im^Hrtune  for  admission ; 
and  out  of  pity  to  them,  as  we  saw  they  would  not  return,  we 
took  them  on  board ;  but  they  '.vere  in  a  measure  disappoint* 
cd,  for  they  could  not  all  succeed  so  well  vS  the  first  in  getting 
clothed ;  nor  did  our  mischievous  goats  even  suflTer  them  to 
keep  their  green  leaves,  but  as  they  turned  to  avoid  them 
they  were  attacked  on  each  side  alternately,  and  completely 
stripped  naked. 
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*Tenac  the  diiot',  liiippcnins;  to  touch  llic  wire  of  the  calin- 
bell,  hi  WIS  struck  with  .'istonishnuMit  and  savage  wonder;  he 
ran;;'  the  hell  ;i;i;ain  and  a^ain,  and  |»»i//le(l  himsell"  a  ijuarter 
ol'an  lic'iir  to  find  whence  the  sound  pro  , '.  I'd.  Tenae  has  u 
thoughtful  east  of  countenance,  and  lo«ks  much  like  the  chief 
and  father  ol'  a  village,  and  to  see  him  thus  employed  raised 
our  pity,  to  hchold  a  man  on  whom  nature,  perhiips,  had  hc- 
stowed  talents  capahle  of  exploring  her  mysteries,  thus  con- 
founded with  a  rattle. 

'  It  was  not  a  little  ajfocting  also  to  see  our  own  seamen  re-. 
})airing  the  rigging,  attended  liy  a  group  (^f  the  most  hcautiful 
females,  who  were  employed  to  pass  the  hall,  or  carry  the  tar. 
bucket,  kv. ;  and  this  they  «lid  with  the  greatest  assiduity, 
often  besniearing  themselves  with  the  tar  in  the  execution  of 
their  office.  No  ship's  company,  without  great  restraints  inAn 
God's  grace,  coultl  ever  have  resisted  such  leniptalions ;  and 
some  would  have  ]a-ohal)ly  offended,  if  they  had  not  been  over- 
awed by  the  jialousy  of  the  officers  ai»d  by  the  g(K)d  conduct 
of  their  messmates.'* 

Mr.  Crook  and  Mr.  Harris  were  the  missionaries  who  had 
rh.,)s«- n  this  station ;  but  the  heart  of  the  latter  failed  hiin ; 
and  it  was  only  a  sense  of  shaiue  that  at  last  induced  him  to 
hvuA.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Croyk  felt  quite  cheerful  and 
contented,  and  resolved  to  suffer  patiently  every  privaticni.  Tii 
two  or  three  davs  after  Mr.  Harris  had  landed,  a  fisherman 
'swam  off  at  break  of  asy,'  says  our  author,  'and  infornud 
us  that  Mr.  Harris  had  been  on  the  beach  all  the  uight  with 
his  chest,  and  had  been  robbed  of  most  of  his  things.  This 
affair  at  first  gained  little  credit;  for  we  could  not  sujipose 
him  so  imprudent  as  to  brini;;  his  property  down  without  send- 
ing notice,  that  a  boat  might  be  ready  to  receive  them,  l^iit, 
on  dispatching  the  jolly-boat  to  know  the  truth,  we  found  it  to 
be  really  tin  case.  He  lud  come  down  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening;  and  as  none  from  the  ship  were  on  shore,  the  boats 
being  employed  at  the  anchor,  and  the  ship  lying  too  far  from 
the  beach  for  him  to  hail,  he  spent  an  uncomfortable  night, 
sitting  upon  his  cliest ;  about  four  in  the  morning  the  natives. 
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in  order  to  steal  liis  clothes,  drove  liim  off  the  chest ;  miuI  for 
fear  they  should  hurt  his  person,  he  Heil  to  the  Jidjaciiit  hills. 
Mr.  I'^.ik'oner,  who  went  to  hilng  Itiin  ofF,  found  him  in  a  most 
pitiable  i)li<iht,  and  like  one  out  of  his  sen>^s.  The  suit'  uas 
so  hi_i;li  that  they  could  not  land,  and  wcw  thereCore  obliged 
to  haul  the  chest  and  its  owner  oft'  by  means  of  a  roj)e.  The 
reasons  he  gave  for  leaving  his  partH'r  so  alnuptly,  besides 
those  already  nnntioncd,  were  s'i<l  ,»«  he  might  naturally 
have  expected :  Tenac,  it  seenv  !  to  treat  them  with 

an  excursion  to  another  valley,  '''rcKik  reatlily  agreed, 

but   Mr.  Harris  would  not  coi  chief  seeing  this, 

and  desirous  of  oblioinj;  him,  no  ing  any  favour  loo 

great,  left  hiuj  his  wife,  to  be  treated  as  il"  she  were  his  own, 
till  the  chief  came  back  again.  Mr,  Harris  told  him  that  he 
did  not  want  the  woman ;  however,  she  looked  up  to  him  as 
her  husband,  and  finding  herself  treatcil  with  total  neglect, 
became  doubtful  of  his  sex  ;  and  accjuainted  some  of  the  other 
females  with  her  suspicion,  who  accordingly  came  in  the  night, 
when  he  slept,  and  satisfied  themselves  concerning  that  point, 
but  not  in  such  a  peaceable  way  but  that  they  awoke  him. 
Discovering  so  many  strangers,  he  was  greatly  terrified  ;  and, 
perceiving  what  they  had  been  doing,  was  determined  to  leave 
a  place  where  the  people  were  so  abandoned  and  given  up  to 
wickedness:  a  cause  which  should  have  excited  a  contrary 
resolution.' 

These  interesting  islands  have  recently  been  very  accurately 
described  by  a  missionary,  who  for  some  time  abandoned  his 
holy  office,  and  adopted  the  forbidden  practices  of  the  natives. 
Amongst  the  other  narrations,  that  given  by  a  Russian  is  the 
most  complete. 

Ca})tain  Langsdorff,  who  was  sent  into  tiie  South  Seas  by 
the  emperor  Alexander,  in  1804,  visited  that  group  of  the 
Marquesas,  called  Washington  islands.  '  When  the  ship  ap- 
proached the  shore,'  says  he,  '  the  cries,  the  laughter,  the 
romping  of  these  mirthful  people,  was  indescribable,  ''hey 
swam  and  played  about  like  a  tnjop  of  Tritons.  The  young 
girls  and  women  were  naked,  noisy,  and,  according  to  our 
Kuropcan  ideas,   innnodest.     They   went   about    with   their 
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hands  in  the  position  of  the  Mcdicean  Venus,  in  attitudes 
which  presented  a  beautiful  spectacle  to  the  philosophic  obser- 
ver.' Here  was  found  an  Englishman  named  Roberts,  and  a 
Frenchman,  a  native  of  Bourdeaux,  named  Jean  Baptiste 
Cabri.  These  two  Europeans  lived  in  a  state  of  great  enmity. 
Cabri  was  tatooed,  and  had  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
inferior  chiefs.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  uupriDcipled 
fellow,  and  did  not  possess  such  influence  over  the  natives  as 
the  Englishman.  He  was  however  brought  away  by  the 
Russians,  and  being  an  excellent  swimmer,  was  afterwards 
engaged  as  teacher  of  that  useful  art  to  the  corps  of  marine 
cadets  at  Cronstadt. 

When  the  Duff  returned  to  Otaheite,  they  found  that  the 
brethren  had  been  kindly  used,  and  most  plentifully  su})plicd 
with  provisions;  but  they  were  much  hurt  that  the  queen, 
Iddeah,  persisted  in  killing  her  new  born  child,  in  defiance  of 
their  threats  and  remonstrances.  She  is  described  as  a  bold, 
haughty,  warlike  spirit ;  and  declared  that  she  would  observe 
the  customs  of  her  country  without  nnnding  their  displeasure. 
Manne  IVIanne,  after  this  observed,  that  the  missionaries  gave 
them  plenty  of  the  word  of  God,  but  not  of  many  other  things. 
By  an  accurate  calculation,  captain  W^ilson  concluded  that  this 
island  did  not  contain  much  above  16,000  inhabitants. 

Before  the  Duff  sailed,  a  seaman  deserted,  and  was  with 
great  difficulty  apprehended,  and  as  the  captain  suspected 
that  Andrew  the  Swede  was  privy  to  his  desertion,  he  also 
was  put  into  confinement,  and  to  prevent  mischief,  it  was  re- 
solved to  carry  him  away.  The  ship  being  well  supplied  with 
a  sea  stock,  sailed  from  this  singular  and  friendly  island.   ' 

But  before  we  accompany  captain  Wilson  from  the  South 
Seas,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  a  few  of  the  largest 
groups  of  islands  that  are  scattered  over  this  immense  expanse 
of  water,  and  which  seem  destined  very  shortly  to  become  the 
Beats  of  civilization,  and  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  Sandwich  isles  were  first  discovered  by  captain  Cook, 
and  here  it  was  that  his  career  of  glory  was  terminated.  The 
natives,  though  not  so  handsome  as  the  Otaheiteans,  are  yet 
more  active,  bold,  and  warlike.     They  tatoo  their  bodies  in 
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order  to  give  them  a  terrific  appearance  in  battle.  They  are 
mild  and  affectionate ;  but  their  women,  as  amongst  all  other 
uncivilized  tribes,  are  kept  in  a  degraded  state  of  subjection. 
They  are  excellent  swimmers,  and  even  women  with  infants 
at  their  breasts,  will  swim  through  a  surf  that  looks  dreadful. 
The  total  population  of  these  islands  have  been  estimated  at 
400,000. 

Some  Englishmen  who  escaped  from  Botany  bay,  and  others 
left  by  European  vessels,  have  been  extremely  useful  to  these 
ingenious  and  industrious  people.  In  1802,  the  chief  king, 
an  usurper,  had  a  house  built  of  brick,  and  glazed  windows. 
His  fleet  was  respectable,  and  his  subjects  traded  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America.  He  was  also  meditating  to  open  a 
trade  with  China.  His  body-guard  were  uniform,  and  were 
regularly  disciplined ! 

The  islands  of  Navigators  is  another  important  group. 
The  women  are  licentious,  and  the  men  strong  and  ferocious. 
The  best  account  of  these  islands  have  been  given  by  La 
Perouse. 

New  Zealand  was  explored  by  captain  Cook,  in  1770.  It 
consists  of  two  islands,  separated  by  a  strait,  one  of  which  is 
not  less  than  600  miles  in  length  by  about  150  in  medial 
breadth,  and  the  other  is  little  inferior  in  size.  The  climate 
is  very  agreeable,  and  the  land  uncommonly  fertile.  *  The 
natives,'  says  Mr.  Savage,  who  visited  New  Zealand  in  1805, 
'  at  least  the  part  of  it  I  visited,  are  of  a  very  superior  order, 
both  in  point  of  personal  appearance  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments. The  men  are  usually  from  five  feet  eight  inches  to 
six  feet  in  height;  well  proportioned,  and  exhibit  evident 
marks  of  great  strength. 

'The  colour  of  the  natives,  taken  as  a  mean,  resembles  that 
of  an  European  gipsey ;  but  there  is  considerable  difference  in 
their  shaded,  varying  between  the  dark  chesnut  and  the  light 
I  agreeable  tinge  of  an  English  brunette.     Their  countenances 
are  in  general  open  ;  and  though  you  are  not  alarmed  by  any 
1  marks  of  savage  ferocity,  you  clearly  discover  signs  of  un- 
daunted courage,  and  a  resolution  not  easily  shaken. — The 
vorkings  of  the  mind  are  readily  discernable  in  most  instances ; 
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but  this  country  is  not  without  its  dissemblers;  and  particu- 
larly among  those  advanced  in  life  are  to  be  found  some  who 
can  smile,  and  assent  to  your  opinion,  when  their  natural  feel- 
ings dictate  a  frown,  and  a  decided  disapprobation  of  your 
conduct  or  sentiments.'' 

This  peo))]e  has  also  been  very  accurately  described  by 
Cook,  Furneaux,  and  King.  These  judicious  observers  say, 
that  the  dispositions  of  both  sexes  are  sanguinary  and  feroci- 
ous, and  they  are  implacable  towards  their  enemies.  It  seems 
strange  that,  where  there  is  so  little  to  be  got  by  victory,  there 
should  so  often  be  war ;  and  that  every  district  should  be  at 
enmity  with  all  the  rest,  liut  possibly  more  is  to  be  gained 
by  victory  among  these  people  than  at  first  ajipears. 

The  New  Zealandcrs  live  under  perpetual  apprehensions  of 
being  destroyed  by  each  other;  there  being  few  of  their  tribes 
that  have  not,  as  they  think,  sustained  wrongs  from  some 
other  tribe,  which  t!iey  are  continually  on  the  watch  to  re- 
venge :  and  the  desire  of  a  g(M)d  meal  is  no  small  incitement. 
Many  years  ^\  ill  isometimes  elapse  before  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity  hapj)cns,  yet  the  son  never  loses  sight  of  an  injury  that 
has  been  done  to  his  father.  Their  method  of  executing  their 
horrible  designs,  is  by  stealing  upon  the  adverse  party  in  the 
night :  and  if  they  find  them  unguarded  (which  is  very  seldom 
the  case)  they  kill  every  one  indiscriminately,  not  even  sparing 
the  women  and  children.  When  the  massacre  is  completed, 
they  either  feast  and  gorge  themselves  on  the  spot,  or  carry  oft' 
as  many  of  the  dead  bodies  as  they  can,  and  devour  them  at 
home,  with  acts  of  brutality  too  shocking  to  be  described.  If 
they  are  discovered  before  they  can  execute  their  bloody  pur- 
pose, they  generally  steal  off  again ;  and  sometimes  are  pur- 
sued and  attacked  by  the  other  party  in  their  turn.  To  give 
quarter,  cr  to  take  prisoners,  makes  no  part  of  their  military 
law;  so  that  the  vanquished  could  only  save  their  lives  by 
flight. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the  South  Seas  have 
not  even  the  idea  of  indecency  with  respect  to  any  object  or 
any  action ;  l)ut  tliose  of  New  Zealand,  in  their  conduct  and 
conversation,   observe   rather   more   decorum.     The  women, 
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though  they  are  not  impregnable,  are  more  decent  in  their 
manner.  In  personal  cleanliness,  they  are  not  quite  equal  to 
the  Otaheiteans;  because,  not  liaving  the  advantage  of  so 
warm  a  climate,  they  do  not  so  often  go  into  the  water :  but 
the  most  disgusting  thing  about  them  is  the  oil,  with  which 
they  anoint  their  hair ;  it  is  the  fat  either  of  fish  or  of  birds, 
melted  down;  and  though  the  higher  ranks  have  it  fresh, 
their  inferiors  use  that  which  is  rancid,  and  consequently  are 
almost  as  disagreeable  to  the  smell  as  a  Hottentot ;  neither  are 
their  heads  free  from  vermin,  though  they  are  furnished  with 
combs,  both  of  bone  and  wood;  these  combs  are  sometimes 
worn  stuck  upright  in  the  hair  as  an  ornament.  But  there 
was  seen  among  them  one  instance  of  cleanliness  in  which  they 
exceeded  them,  and  of  which  perhaps  there  is  no  example  in 
any  other  Indiaii  nation.  Every  house,  or  every  little  cluster 
of  two  or  three  houses,'  was  furnished  with  a  privy,  so  that 
the  ground  was  every  where  clean.  The  offals  of  their  food, 
and  other  litter,  were  also  piled  up  in  regular  dunghills,  which 
probably  they  made  use  of  at  a  proper  time  for  manure. 

The  men  generally  wear  their  beards  short,  and  their  hair 
tied  upon  the  crown  of  the  head  in  a  bunch,  in  which  they 
stick  the  feathers  of  various  birds,  in  different  manners,  ac- 
cording to  their  fancies ;  sometimes  one  is  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  temples,  pointing  forwards,  which  we  thought  made  a 
very  disagreeable  appearance.  The  women  cropped  short, 
and  sometimes  flowing  over  their  shoulders. 

The  dress  of  the  New  Zealander,  is  certainly  to  a  stranger, 
at  first  sight,  the  most  uncouth  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is 
made  of  the  leaves  of  a  flag,  spUt  into  three  or  four  slips,  and 
the  slips  when  they  are  dry,  interwoven  with  each  other  into 
a  kind  of  stuff,  between  netting  and  cloth,  with  all  the  ends, 
which  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  hanging  out  on  the  upper 
side,  like  the  shag  or  thrumb  mats,  which  we  sometimes  see- 
lying  in  a  passage.  Of  this  cloth,  if  cloth  it  may  be  called, 
two  pieces  serve  for  a  complete  dress ;  one  of  them  is  tied  over 
their  shoulders  with  a  string,  and  reaches  as  low  as  the  knees ; 
to  the  end  of  this  string  is  fastened  a  bodkin  of  bone,  which  is 
easily  passed  through  any  two  parts  of  this  upper  garment^  S9 
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as  to  tack  them  together :  the  other  piece  is  wrapped  round 
the  waist,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  ground :  the  lower  part, 
however,  is  worn  by  the  men  only  upon  particular  occasions ; 
but  ihey  wear  a  belt,  to  which  a  string  is  fastened,  for  a  very 
singular  use.  Over  this  garment  some  of  them  wear  mats, 
which  rench  from  the  shoulders  to  near  the  heels.  But  the 
most  corumon  covering  is  a  quantity  of  a  sedgy  plant  badly 
dressed,  which  they  fasten  on  a  string  of  considerable  length, 
and  throwing  it  about  the  shoulders,  let  it  fall  down  en  all 
sides,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  thighs.  When  they  sit 
down,  with  these  upon  them,  either  in  their  boats  or  npon  the 
shore,  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  ferge  grey 
stones,  if  their  black  heads,  pi-ojecting  beyond  their  coverings, 
did  not  engage  a  stricter  attention.  When  they  have  only 
their  upper  garment  on,  and  sit  upon-  their  hams,  they  bear 
some  resemblance  to  a  thatched  hou«<e ;  but  this  covering, 
though  it  is  ugly,  h  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  who 
frequently  sleep  in  the  open  mr,  without  any  other  shelter 
from  the  rain.  We  have  here  given  the  representation  of  a 
family  of  Dusky  bay.       •"       s         '     ', 

The  ingenuity  of  these  people  appears  most  remarkable  in 
their  canoes.  They  are  long  and  narrow,  and  in  shape  very 
much  resemble  a  New  England  whale  Iwat:  the  larger  sort 
seem  to  be  built  chiefly  for  war,  and  will  carry  from  forty  to 
«ghty  or  an  hundred  armed  men. — One  was  measured  which 
lay  ashore  at  Tolaga:  she  was  sixty-eight  feet  and  an  half 
long,  five  feet  broad,  and  three  feet  and  an  half  deep :  the 
bottom  was  sharp,  with  strait  sides  like  a  wedge,  and  consist- 
ed of  three  lengths,  hollowed  out  to  about  two  inches,  or  an 
inch  and  an  half  thick,  and  well  fastened  together  with  strong 
plaiting:  each  side  consisted  of  one  entire  plank,  sixty-three 
feet  long,  ten  or  twelve  inches  broad,  and  about  an  incii 
and  a  quarter  thick,  and  these  were  fitted  and  lashed  to  the 
bottom  part  with  great  dexterity  and  strength.  A  considerable 
number  of  thwarts  were  laid  from  gimwale  to  gunwale,  to 
which  they  were  securely  lashed  on  each  side,  as  a  strengthen- 
ing to  the  boat.  The  ornament  at  the  head  projected  five  or 
six  feet  beyond  the  body,  and  was  al>out  four  feet  and  an  half 
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high ;  the  ornament  at  the  Htcru  was  iixcd  upun  that  end,  as 
the  8tern-po8t  of  a  ship  is  upon  her  keel,  ami  was  alx)iit  four- 
teen feet  high,  two  feet  l>roa(i,  and  an  inch  and  an  half  thick. 
They  both  consigted  of  bosrda  of  carv«d  work,  of  which  the 
•dcaigD  was  Biuch  better  thao  the  execution. 

The  puddles  are  smatt,  lightt  «nc|  seaUy  made ;  the  blade  is 
of  an  oval  shape,  or  rather  of  a  fAuifn  reseuU)ling  a  large  lea^ 
pointed  at  the  botten,  broadest  in  tbc  middle,  and  gradually 
losing  itself  in  the  shaft ;  tba  whole  \m0h  'being  about  six 
feet,  of  which  the  shaft  4>r  leooi,  tncludho^  the  handle,  is  four, 
and  the  blade  two.  By  help  of  these  oars  tbey  push  on  their 
boats  with  amazing  velocity. 

Having  called  again  at  Tongataboo,  captain  Wilson  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage  on  the  7th  of  September.  About  nine 
o^clock  on  the  13th,  the  ship  struck  uppn  a  coral  rock.  *  All 
hands  were  upon  deck  in  an  instant,*  says  the  writer,  *  '>nd,  as 
she  stuck  fast,  became  under  great,  «|>p>ehennoins  ot  being 
shipwrecked ;  a  misfortune  which  presented  ittielf  with  a 
thousand  frightful  ideas.  We  knew  that  the  Feejees  were 
cannibals  of  a  fierce  disposition,  and  who  had  never  hod  the 
least  intercourse  with  any  voyagers ;  consequently  we  could 
expect  no  favour  from  such.  Imagination,  qvick  and  fertile 
on  such  occa^ons,  figured  them  dancing  rou«d  us,  while  we 
were  roasting  on  large  fires.  However,  it  woe  no  time  to  in- 
dulge thoughts  of  this  kind,  but  to  try  what  could  be  done  to 
save  the  ship.  Judging  it  to  be  a  weather  reef  we  were  on, 
the  moment  ahe  struck  the  sails  were  hove  aback,  and  in  five 
or  six  minutes  we  beheld  with  joy  tj^at  ahe  came  astern,  and 
i^ortly  after  was  quite  afloat ;  when  we  were  again  delivered 
from  our  fears,  and  found  the  jllip,  which  had  kept  upright 
tbe  whole  time,  seamed  to  have  received  no  injury." 

On  the  i25th  tbey  discovered  several  islands  which  were 
called  Dufi^s  group.  The  natives  appeared  stout  and  well 
made,  und  their  houses  built  close,  which  indicated  some  de- 
gree of  civilizatitMi.  On  the  i29th  they  passed  near  New 
Georgia,  where  a:  few  canoes  came  alongside  from  a  small 
island,  and  Tucker  and  Connelly  were  discovered  swimming 
near  the  stem  with  a  view  of  escaping,  which  the  captain  per- 
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mltted,  being  desirous  to  get  clear  of  them.     After  this  they 
sailed  past  the  Carolinas,  and  on  the  5th  of  November,  ap- 
proached the  Pelew  islands.     Many  of  the  islanders  came  on 
board  and  were  clamorous  for  the  ship  to  come  to  an  anchor ; 
but  as  no  safe  anchorage  could  be  discovered,  the  ship  was 
kept  under  way.     The  natives,  says  our  author,  *  are  in  our 
opinion,  inferior  in  external  appearance  to  the  Marquesans, 
the  Society  or  Friendly  islanders ;  they  have  not  the  stature 
and  symmetry  of  the  two  first,  and  fall  far  short  of  the  mus- 
cular, bold,  and  manly  look  of  the  latter.     They  approach 
the  nearest  to  their  neighbours,   the  Carolinians;   for,  Hke 
them,  they  are  neither  a  stout  nor  handsome  race.     Among 
some  customs  which  they  seem  to  have  in  common  at  both 
places,  is  that  of  slitting  the  ear,  through  which  some  of  them 
put  vegetable  ornaments,  at  least  an  inch  thick.     In  tatooing 
at  Pelew,  their  legs  and  thighs  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
dipped  in  a  dye  of  blueish  black,  the  same  as  at  the  Carolinas ; 
but  they  mark  their  bodies  also  with  figures,  like  fingers,  or 
gloves.     They  appeared  before  us  quite  naked,  without  seem- 
ing conscious  of  shame,  and  shewed  their  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality by  the  earnest  invitations  they  gave  us  to  visit  their 
habitations."*     Captain  Wilson  on  leaving  this  group,  steered 
north-west  to  the  l^ashees,  leaving  the  Philippine  islands  on 
the  west. 

Of  this  interesting  group,  the  isle  of  Luzon,  or  Luconia,  is 
the  chief.  The  capital  is  Manilla,  which  is  built  upon  the 
shore  of  the  bay  which  bears  its  name,  and  which  is  more 
than  twenty-five  leagues  in  circumference,  lies  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  that  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  lake  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  source,  and  is  as  delightfully  situated  as  any  place  in 
the  world.  All  the  necessaries  of  life  are  to  be  procured  tliere 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  at  an  excellent  market;  but 
the  cloths,  manufactures,  and  furnitiu'e  of  Europe  bear  an 
excessive  price.  The  want  of  emulation,  together  with  pro- 
hibitions, and  every  species  of  restraint  put  upon  commerce, 
render  the  ])roductions  and  merchandise  of  China  and  India  in 
general  as  dear  as  in  Europe ;  and  this  colony,  notwithstand- 
ing  its  receipts  from  the  customs  amounts  to  near  800,000 
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pirs'      ,  still  costs  Spain  every  year  1,500,000  livres,  which 
are  >.ni  hither  from  Mexico. 

The  immense  possessions  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  seem 
to  have  prevented  the  government  from  essentially  applying 
its  attention  to  the  Philippines.  M.  de  la  Perouse  asserts,  that 
a  great  nation  which  should  not  have  any  other  colony  than 
the  Philippines,  and  which  would  establish  the  best  kind  of  go- 
vernment there  that  could  be  constituted,  might  without  envy 
behold  all  the  European  settlements  in  Africa  and  America. 

The  city  of  Manilla,  with  its  environs,  is  very  considerable ; 
its  population  is  estimated  at  30,000  persons,  among  which 
there  are  not  more  than  1000  or  1200  Spaniards ;  the  rest  arc 
Mulattoes,  Chinese,  or  Indians,  who  cultivate  all  the  arts,  and 
are  employed  in  every  species  of  industry. 

The  poorest  of  the  Spanish  families  have  one  or  more  carri- 
ages :  two  fine  horses  are  purchased  for  thirty  piasters ;  the 
board  and  wages  of  a  coachman  amount  to  not  more  than  six 
piasters  a  month;  thus  there  is  not  any  country  where  the 
expence  of  a  coach  is  more  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time 
less  weighty.   '5^:' ■ ;  -  ,     '  /t^  ^^^.-■^  % ^  ;;j^ 

The  neighbourhood  of  Manilla  is  delightful;  a  beautiful 
river  flows  by  it,  branching  into  different  channels,  the  two 
principal  of  which  lead  to  that  famous  lagoon,  or  lake  of  Ba- 
hia,  which  is  seven  leagues  within  the  country,  bordered  by 
more  than  100  Indian  villages,  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  high- 
ly fertile  territory. 

M.  de  la,  Perouse,  who,  attended  by  some  of  his  officers, 
topk  ah  opportunity  of  visiting  these  parts,  relates,  that  they 
neither  met  with  handsome  houses,  nor  parks^  nor  gardens; 
but  that  nature  is  there  So  beautiful,  that  a  simple  Indian 
village  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  house  in  the  European 
style,  surrounded  by  a  few  trees,  forms  a  view  more  pictu- 
resque than  that  of  the  most  magnificent  palace,  and  the 
coldest  imagination  could  not  avoid  painting  happiness  to  itself 
in  this  delightful  simplicity.  The  Spaniards  in  general  quit 
their  town  houses  after  the  Easter  holidays,  in  order  to  pass 
tlie  summer,  which  is  intensely  hot,  in  the  country.  There 
I) as  been  no  attempt  to  embellish  a  country  which  has  no  need 
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of  the  aBsistanoe  of  art.  A  neat  house,  built  on  the  water's 
edge,  with  very  convenient  baths,  without  avenues  or  gardens, 
but  shaded  by  a  few  fruit  treea,  constitutes  the  dwelling  of  the 
most  opulent  citasens ;  to  which  desciiption  M.  de  la  Perouse 
adds,  tkuA  this  would  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
the  world  to  Uve  in,  if  a  more  moderate  government,  and  fewer 
prejudices,  would  secure  the  civil  libeity  of  every  inhabitant. 
A'fiier  pas^ng  th^  Bashees,  capttun  Wikon,  on  the  20th  of 
November,  got  into  soundings  and  passed  several  Chinese 
fishing  boats,  and  on  the  following  day,  came  to  anchor  in 
Macao  roads.  On  the  9t^  of  December,  he  obtained  permis- 
sion  to  go  up  fhe  river,  and  on  the  2d  of  January,  1798,  he 
returned  to  Macaoi,  with- a  cargo  of  tea  on  board.  The  devo- 
tion of  the  crew  of  the  Duif,  induced  the  English  sailors  to 
caU  ker  The  Wen  Commandments. 

On  the  WUh,  the  Duff  came  to  anchor  in  Malucca  road,  and 
havii^  obtained  a  supqply  of  water  and  provision,  sailed  again 
on  the  fiOtbi  Near  Prince  of  Wales  island,  the  Duff  seperated 
from  the  Bombay  ships,  and  passing  the  Maldives,  steered 
direct  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  '':":'^ii*Ai^i'-' 

The  Maldives  are  a  cluster  of  interesting  small  islands, 
more  tlian  i^SOO  in  number.  They  form  as  it  were  mi  oblong 
intlosure  ti£  email  low  regular  isles,  around  a  clear  space  of 
sea,  vvilh  v<ecy  little  shalUoiw  water  between  each.  Tliey  arc 
gowelrBed  hy  a  chief,  called  Atoll,  and  the  trade  is  in  cowrie 
shells,  with  cocoa-nuts,  and  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  mild 
and  gentle,  their  language  is  Singalesc,  and  there  'are  some 
Mahometans.  .^  fiA:^  ^^- _  -^^  . 

On  the  17tb  <^f  March,  the  Duff  andiwed  in  Table  bay, 
on  the  1st  of  April,  sailed  for  England,  and  on  tlie  Jllth  of 
July  came  to  anchor  in  the  river  Thouies.  Thus  the  Dufl' 
had  run  about  46,000  itailes  in  nineteen  montl^s,  fifteen  of 
them  at  sea,  *withouf  fhe  «rew  experiencing  an V  sickness. 
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TN  the  year  1751,  Mr.  Wood,  accompanied  by  M.  Bouverie 
and  Mr.  Dawkens,  travelled  to  the  site  of  the  famous  Pal- 
myra, which  is  situated  fifty  leagues  south  east  of  Aleppo,  and 
twenty  leagues  west  of  the  Euphrates.  The  result  of  this 
gentleman''s  observations  was  published  in  1753,  in  the  form 

of  an  atlas. 

Palmyra,  or  Tadmor,  is  a  noble  city  of  ancient  Syria,  now  in 

ruins,  the  origin  of  Afhose  name  is  uncertain.  Neither  is  it 
well  known  by  whom  this  city  was  built;  for  though,  from 
the  identity  of  the  names,  it  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been 
the  Tadmor  in  the  mldemess  built  by  Solomon,  this  point, 
however,  is  much  controverted  by  many  learned  men.  For 
the  world  have  been  long  and  justly  astonished  to  find  in  the 
desert  of  Syria,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  with  a  very  preca- 
rious and  scanty  supply  of  water  only,  and  without  a  particu- 
lar connexion  with  any  great  monarchy,  ruins  of  a  city  more 
extensive  and  splendid  than  Rome  itself,  the  depositary  of  all 
the  arts  which  Greece  in  its  most  flourishing  periods  could 
afford. 

This  problem  will,  however,  be  easily  solved  when  we  con- 
sider, that  this  city  was  the  emporium  of  an  extensive  com- 
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mcrce,  for  which  it  was  excellently  adapted  from  its  central 
situation  between  Lower  Amia,  and  the  Persian  gulf. 

There  is,  however,  no  authentic  history  of  Palmyra  till 
afler  the  captivity  of  the  Koniun  emperor  Valerian  by  the 
Persians.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  the  Roman  historians,  as 
a  place  which  Murk  Antony  attempted  to  plunder,  upon  pre- 
tence that  it  hud  not  observed' a  just  neutrality  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthians.  Pliny  takes  notice  of  it  as  being  situ- 
ated in  a  rich  soil,  among  pleasant  streams,  and  totally  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  vast  sandy  desert,  which 
had  preserved  its  independence  between  Parthia  and  Rome. 
There  is  still  a  considerable  spot  of  good  soil  next  the  town 
and  on  the  hills ;  and  even  in  the  wilderness,  there  were  palms 
and  fig  trees,  some  of  which  remtuned  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  though  not  one  is  now  to  be  found. 

Aflter  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  it  was  become  an  op^ilent 
city,  to  which  its  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Roman  and 
Parthian  empires  greatly  contributed;  as  the  caravans,  in  go- 
ing to  or  returning  from  the  east,  frequented  the  plac0,  and 
thus  rendered  it  a  considerable  seat  of  merchandise.  Jt  en- 
joyed an  independency  till  the  time  of  Trajan ;  who,  having 
made  himself  master  of  almost  all  the  I'arthian  empire,  reduced 
Palmyra  likewise,  and  it  was  afterwards  accounted  part  of  the 
Roman  dominions. 

Odenathus,  prince  of  Palmyra,  rendered  it  independent;  but 
he  was  murdered  by  his  nephew,  who  was  soon  after  put  to 
death  by  Zenobia,  the  wife  of  Odenathus.  This  lady  is  said 
to  have  been  possessed  of  very  extraordinary  endowments  both 
of  body  and  mind,  being,  according  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  almost  the 
only  Asiatic  woman  who  is  recorded  to  have  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles arising  from  the  confined  situation  of  the  fair  sex  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Immediately  on  taking  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  she  assumed  the  government,  and  soon 
strengthened  herself  so  much,  that  she  resolved  to  submit  nei- 
ther to  the  Roman  nor  Persian  power.  The  neighbouring 
states  of  Arabia,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  dreaded  her  enmity, 
snd  solicited  her  alliance.  To  the  dominions  of  Odenathus, 
which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  frontiers  of  Bithy 
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nia,  his  widow  iidded  the  inheritance  of  her  ancestors,  the 
populous  and  fertile  kingdom  of  Kgypt. 

WhMi  Aurehan  |)ti88ed  ovet  into  Asia,  agunst  an  adversary 
M^MIMMX  alon<^  could  n '  ier  her  an  object  of  contempt,  his 
jiVMllioe  restored  obedience  to  thp  province  of  Dithvnia,  al- 
rtid^  ahalicn  by  the  arms  and  intrigues  ot  /<>nobia.  Antioch 
MiH  idMertad  on  hit  approach  \  till  the  emperor,  by  his  salutary 
edkt0t  MBilled  the  fugitives,  and  granted  a  general  pardon  to 
ail  wht^  ftom  ncoewity  rather  than  choice,  had  been  engaged 
iit-lht  MTvlcc  of  the  Palmyrenian  queen. 

JStnobiii  would  have  ill  deserved  her  reputation,  had  she 
iMMtatly  permitted  the  emperor  of  the  west  to  approach 
wUI|n  100  milefi  of  her  capital.  The  fate  of  the  east  was  de- 
cidio  ia  two  great  battles;  so  similar  in  almost  every  circum- 
staWMi  that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  them  from  each  other. 
Pmtyra  was  the  last  resource  of  the  wido  of  OdenathuH. 
SlNl  Ittared  within  the  walls  of  her  capital ;  <Tiade  every  pre- 
paritlon  fbr  a  vigorous  resistance ;  and  decland  with  the  in- 
trcMCbty  of  a  heroine  that  the  last  moment  oi  her  reign  and 
of  jjier  life  should  be  the  same. 

Zenobia  made  a  most  desperate  defence ;  but  fortune,  and 
the  {Ifrseverance  of  Aurelian,  overcame  every  obstacle.  From 
every  part  of  Syria  a  regular  succession  of  convoys  safely 
arrL/ed  in  the  camp,  which  was  increased  by  tli  *  return  of 
Prpbus  with  his  victorious  troops  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 
It  was  then  that  Zenobia  resolved  tu  fly.  She  nuunted  the 
flaaCest  of  her  dromedaries ;  and  lind  already  reached  the 
bil^a  of  the  Euphrates,  about  sixty  miles  from  Palmyra, 
whan  the  was  overtaken  by  the  pursuit  of  Aurelia  Os  light- 
hai«e,  leized,  and  brought  back  to  the  feet  of  the  mperor. 
Htr  (£Bpital  soon  after  surrendered,  and  was  treated  vith  un- 
expected lenity.  However,  the  courage  of  Zenobia  deserted 
her  in  the  hour  of  trial;  she  trembled  at  the  angry  clamours 
of  the  soldiers,  who  called  aloud  for  hrr  immediate  execution; 
forgot  the  generous  despair  of  Cleopatra,  which  she  had  pro- 
posed as  her  model ;  and  ignominioiisly  purchased  life  by  the 
sacrifice  of  her  fame  and  her  friends.  It  was  to  their  councils, 
which  governed  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  that  she  imputed  the 
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guilt  of  her  obstinate  resistance  ;  it  was  on  their  headb  that  she 
directed  tlie  vengeance  of  the  cruel  Aurelian. 

Shortly  after,  tlie  Palmyrenians  revolted  and  suffered  most 
severely  from  the  rage  of  tlie  Romans.  The  seat  of  commerce, 
of  arts,  and  of  Zenobia,  gradually  sunk  into  an  obscure  town, 
a  trifling  fortress,  and  at  length  a  miserable  village.         %-? ' 

The  company  with  whom  Mr.  Wood,  the  publisher  of  the 
Ruins  of  Palmyra,  travelled,  arrived  at  length  at  the  end  of 
plain,  where  a  ridge  of  barren  hills,  by  which  it  was  divided 
on  the  right  and  left,  seemed  to  meet;  between  them  there 
was  a  vale,  through  which  an  aqueduct  formerly  conveyed 
water  to  Palmyra  On  each  side  of  this  vale  they  remarked 
several  sepulchres  of  tlie  ancient  Palmyrenes,  which  they  had 
scarce  passed,  when  the  hills  opening  on  a  sudden,  they  dis- 
covered such  piles  of  ruin  as  tliey  had  never  seen.  They  were 
all  of  white  marble ;  and  beyond  them,  towards  the  Euphrates, 
was  a  wide  level,  stretching  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach, 
totally  desolate,  without  variety,  and  without  bounds.  After 
having  gazed  some  time  upon  this  prospect,  which  rather  ex- 
ceeded than  fell  short  of  their  expectations,  they  were  con- 
ducted to  one  of  the  huts  of  the  Arabs,  of  which  there  are 
about  thirty  in  the  court  of  the  temple.  The  inhabitants  of 
both  sexes  were  well  shaped,  and  the  women,  though  very 
swarthy,  had  good  features.  They  were  voiled,  but  did  not 
so  scrupulously  conceal  their  faces  as  the  eastern  women  ge- 
nerally do.  They  paint  the  ends  of  their  fingers  red,  their 
lips  blue,  and  their  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  black.  They  had 
large  rings  of  gold  or  brass  in  their  ears  and  nostrils,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  healthy  and  robust.  The  walls  of  the  city  are 
flanked  by  .square  towers,  into  which  some  ancient  funeral 
monuments  have  been  converted  ;  but  the  walls  are  in  most 
places  level  with  the  ground,  and  sometimes  not  to  be  traced. 
It  is,  however,  probable,  by  their  general  direction,  that  they 
included  the  great  temple,  and  are  three  miles  in  circumference. 
The  Arabs  showed  a  tract  which  was  near  ten  milet»  in  circum- 
ference, the  soil  of  which  was  raised  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  desert :  this,  they  said,  was  the  extent  of  the  old  city ; 
and  that  by  digging  in  any  part  of  it  ruins  were  discovered. 
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Those  ruins  consist  of  temples,  palaces,  and  porticos  of  Gre- 
cian architecture ;  and  lie  scattered  over  an  extent  of  several 
miles.  They  were  accidentally  discovered  by  some  English 
travellers  from  Aleppo  somewhat  more  than  a  century  ago. 
By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
of  which  the  ruins  are  spread  over  a  square  of  i^SO  yards.  It 
was  encompassed  with  a  stately  wall,  built  of  large  square 
stones,  and  adorned  with  pilasters  within  and  without,  to  the 
number  of  sixty-two  on  a  side.  Within  the  court  are  the  re- 
mains>  of  two  rows  of  very  noble  marble  pillars  thirty-seven 
feet  high,  with  their  capitals  of  most  exquisite  workmanship. 
Of  these  only  fifty-eight  remain  entire ;  but  there  must  have 
been  many  more,  fbr  they  appear  to  have  gone  round  the 
whole  court,  ftnd  to  have  supported  a  double  piazza.  The 
walks  on  that  side  of  the  piazza  which  is  opposite  to  the  front 
of  the  castle  seem  to  have  been  the  most  spacious  and  beauti- 
ful. At  the  end  of  this  line  are  two  niches  for  statues,  with 
their  pedestals,  borders,  supporters,  and  canopies,  carved  with 
the  utmost  propriety  and  elegance.  The  space  within  this 
inclosurc,  which  is  now  filled  with  the  dirty  huts  of  the  inha- 
bitants, seems  to  have  been  an  open  court,  in  the  middle  of 
which  stood  the  temple,  encompassed  with  another  row  of 
pillars  of  a  different  order,  and  much  taller,  being  fit>.y  feet 
high;  but  of  these  sixteen  only  remain.  The  whole  space 
contained  within  these  pillars  is  fifty-nine  yards  in  length,  and 
near  twenty-eight  in  breadth.  The  temple  is  no  more  than 
thirty-three  yards  in  length,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  breadth-. 
It  points  north  and  south ;  and  exactly  into  the  middle  of  th« 
building,  on  the  west  side,  is  a  most  magnificent  entry,  on  the 
remains  of  which  are  some  vines  and  clusters  of  grapes  carved 
in  the  most  bold  and  masterly  imitation  of  nature  that  can  h^ 
conceived.  Just  over  the  door  are  discerned  a  pair  of  wings, 
which  extend  its  whole  breadth :  the  body  to  which  they  be- 
longed is  totally  destroyed;  and  it  cannot  now  certainly  be 
known  whether  it  was  that  of  an  eagle  or  a  cherub,  several 
representations  of  both  being  visible  on  other  fragments  of  the 
building.  It  is  observed  of  the  windows  of  this  building, 
which  were  not  large,  that  they  were  narrower  at  the  top  thaa 
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below.  The  north  end  of  this  building  is  adorned  with  the 
most  curious  fret-work  and  bas-relief;  and  in  the  middle  there 
is  a  dome  or  copula  about  ten  feet  diameter,  which  appears  to 
have  been  either  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  or  moulded  to  some 
composition  which  by  time  is  grown  equally  hard.  North  of 
this  place  is  an  obelisk)  consisting  of  seven  large  stones,  be* 
sides  its  capital  and  the  wreathed  work  about  it.  It  is  about 
fifly  feet  high  ;  and  just  above  the  pedestal,  is  twelve  feet  in 
circumference.  There  was  probably  a  statue  upon  it,  which 
the  Turks,  in  their  zeal  against  idolatry,  destroyed.  At 
about  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  pillar,  to 
the  east  and  west,  are  two  others,  besides  the  fragment  of  a 
third ;  so  that  perhaps  they  were  originally  a  continued  row. 

About  100  paces  from  the  middle  obelisk,  straight  forward^ 
is  a  magnificent  entry  to  a  piazza,  which  is  forty  feet  broad, 
and  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  inclosed  with  two  rows 
of  marble  pillars  twenty-six  feet  high,  and  eight  or  nine  feet 
in  compass.  Of  these  there  still  remain  129 ;  and,  by  a  mo- 
derate computation,  there  could  not  originally  have  been  less 
than  560.  The  upper  end  of  the  piazza  was  shut  in  by  a 
row  of  pillars,  standing  somewhat  closer  than  those  on  each 
side.  A  little  to  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  a  stately  building, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  banqueting-house.  It  is  built 
of  better  marble,  and  is  finished  with  yet  greater  elegance, 
than  tiie  piazza.  The  pillars  which  supported  it  were  of  one 
entire  stone,  which  is  so  strong,  that  one  of  them  which  is 
fallen  down  has  received  no  injury.  It  measures  twenty-two 
ffet  in  length,  and  in  compass  eight  feet  nine  inches.  In  the 
west  side  of  the  piazza  are  several  apertures  for  gates  into  the 
court  of  the  palace.  Each  of  these  was  adorned  with  four 
porphyry  pillars,  not  standing  in  a  line  with  those  of  the  wall, 
but  placed  by  couples  in  the  front  of  the  gate  facing  the  palace, 
two  on  each  side.  Two  of  these  only  remain  entire,  and  but 
one  standing  in  its  place.  They  are  thirty  feet  long  and  nine 
in  circumference.  On  the  east  side  of  the  piazza  stands  a 
great  number  of  marble  pillars,  some  perfect,  but  the  greater 
part  mutilated.  In  one  place  eleven  are  ranged  together  in  a 
square :  the  space  which  they  inclose  is  paved  with  broad  flat 
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stones,  but  there  are  no  remuns  of  a  roof,  and  the  walls  are 
much  defaced.  Before  the  entry,  which  looks  to  the  south,  is 
a  piazza  supported  by  six  pillars,  two  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
and  one  at  each  end.  The  pedestals  of  those  in  front  have 
been  filled  with  inscriptions  both  in  the  Greek  and  Falmyrene 
languages,  which  are  become  totally  unintelligible.  Among 
these  ruins  are  many  sepulchres :  they  are  ranged  on  each  side 
of  a  hollow  way,  toward  the  north  part  of  the  city,  and  extend 
more  than  a  mile.  They  are  all  square  towers,  four  or  five 
stories  high.  But  though  they  are  alike  in  form,  yet  they 
differ  greatly  in  magnitude  and  splendour.  The  outside  is  of 
common  stone,  but  the  floors  and  partitions  of  each  story  are 
marble.  There  is  a  walk  across  the  whole  building,  just  hi 
the  middle ;  and  the  space  on  each  hand  is  subdivided  into  six 
partitions  by  thick  walls.  The  space  between  the  partitions  is 
wide  enough  to  receive  the  largest  corpse ;  and  in  these  niches 
there  are  six  or  seven  piled  upon  one  another. 
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TRAVELS  IN  RUSSIA, 


BY 


E.  D.  CLARKE,   L.  L.  D. 


IN  THE  YEAR  1800. 


M^HIS  able  and  intelligent  traveller,  whom  we  have  before 
accompanied  through  the  Holy  Land,  has  acquired  much 
celebrity  for  the  strength  and  clearness  with  which  he  has 
pourtrayed  the  Russian  character : — a  subject  which  has  re- 
cently acquired  additional  importance  from  the  ambitious 
views,  the  military  achievements,  and  the  increasing  greatness 
of  this  empire. 

Dr.  Clarke  set  out  from  St.  Petersburg,  to  the  south  of 
Russia  on  the  3d  of  April.  On  this  road,  he  observes,  '  the 
traveller  bids  adieu  to  all  thoughts  of  inns,  or  even  houses 
with  the  common  necessaries  of  bread  and  water.  He  will 
not  even  find  clean  straw,  if  he  should  speculate  upon  the 
chance  of  a  bed.  Every  thing  ho  may  want  must  therefore 
be  taken  with  him.  A  pewter  tea-pot  will  prove  of  more  im- 
portance than  a  chest  of  plate,  and  more  so  than  one  of  silver, 
because  it  will  not  be  stolen,  and  may  be  kept  equally  clean 
and  entire.  To  this  he  will  add,  a  kettle,  a  saucepan,  the  top 
of  which  may  be  used  for  a  dish,  tea,  sugar,  and  a  large  cheese, 
with  several  loaves  of  bread  made  into  rusks,  and  as  much  fresh 
bread  as  he  thinks  will  keep  till  he  has  a  chance  of  procuring 
more.  Then,  while  the  frost  continues,  he  may  carry  frozen 
food,  such  as  game,  or  fish,  which,  being  congealed,  and  as 
hard  as  flint,  may  jolt  alwut  among  his  kettles  in  the  well  of 
the  carriage  without  any  chance  of  injury.     Wine  may  be 
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used  in  a  cold  country  ;  but  never  in  a  hot,  or  even  in  a  tem- 
perate climate,  while  upon  the  road.  In  hot  countries,  if  a 
cask  of  good  vinegar  can  be  procured,  the  traveller  will  often 
bless  the  means  by  which  it  was  obtained.  When,  with  a 
parched  tongue,  a  dry  and  feverish  skin,  they  bring  him  bad 
or  good  water  to  assuage  his  thirst,  the  addition  of  a  little 
vinegar  will  make  the  draught  delicious.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  use  it  to  excess,  for  it  is  sometimes  so  tempting  a  remedy 
against  somnolency,  that  it  is  hardly  jiossible  to  resist  using  the 
vinegar  without  any  mixture  of  water."* 

After  visiting  the  palace  of  Tsarskoselo,  he  arrived  at  Novo- 
gorod.  *  The  place  was  half  buried  in  snow,  but  we  managed 
to  get  to  the  cathedral,  curious  to  see  the  collection  of  pictures, 
idols  of  the  Greek  church,  which  that  ancient  building  con- 
tains; and  which,  with  many  others  dispersed  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Russia,  were  introduced  long  before  the  art  of  paint 
ing  was  practised  in  Italy.  The  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance led  me  to  hope  that  I  should  make  some  very  curious 
acquisitions  in  the  country,  and  upon  my  first  arrival  from 
the  Swedish  frontier  I  had  given  a  few  pounds  to  a  Russian 
officer  for  his  god ;  this  consisted  of  an  oval  plate  of  copper, 
on  which  the  figure  of  a  warrior  was  beautifiHlv  painted  on  a 
gold  ground.  The  warrior  proved  afterward^  ,>  bo  St.  Alex- 
ander Nevski :  and  as  I  advanced  through  the  country  to 
Petersburg,  there  was  hardly  a  hut,  or  a  post-house,  that  did 
not  contain  one  or  more  paintings  ujion  small  pannels  of  wood. 

*  The  cathedral  of  Novogorod,  detlieated  to  St.  Sophia,  in 
imitation  of  the  name  given  to  the  magnificent  edifice  erected 
by  Justinian  at  Constantinople,  was  built  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Many  of  the  pictures  seem  to  have  been  there  from  the 
time  in  which  the  church  was  finished,  and  doubtless  were 
some  of  them  painted  long  before  its  consecration,  if  they 
were  not  brought  into  the  country  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  In  the  Greek  church  they  followed  the  idols 
of  paganism,  and  have  continued  to  maintain  their  place. 
They  are  one  of  the  first  and  most  curious  sights  which  attract 
a  traveller's  notice ;  for  it  is  not  only  in  their  churches  that 
such  paintings  are  preserved  ;  every  room  throughout  the  em- 
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pire  has  a  picture  of  this  nature,  large  or  small,  called  the 
BoGH,  or  God,  stuck  up  in  one  comer ;  to  this  every  person 
who  enters  offers  adoration,  before  any  salutation  is  made  to 
the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house.  The  adoration  consists 
in  a  quick  motion  of  the  right  hand  in  crossing,  the  head 
bowing  all  the  time  in  a  manner  so  rapid  and  ludicrous,  that 
it  reminds  one  of  those  Chinese  mandarin  images  seen  upon 
the  chimney-pieces  of  old  houses,  which,  when  set  a-going, 
continue  nodding,  for  the  amusement  of  old  women  and 
children. 

*  I  do  not  know  what  first  gave  rise  to  a  notion,  very  preva- 
lent, that  the  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  is  a  straight 
line  through  forests,  except  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Peter 
the  Great  to  have  it  so  made.  The  country  is  generally  open, 
a  wide  and  fearful  prospect  of  hopeless  sterility,  where  the  fir 
and  the  dwarf  birch,  which  cover  even  Arctic  regions,  scarcely 
find  existence.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  sandy,  and  ap- 
parently of  a  nature  to  set  agriculture  at  defiance.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  journey,  corn-fields  appeared,  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

*  The  female  peasants  of  the  Valday  have  a  costume  which 
resembles  one  in  Switzerland.  It  consists  of  a  shift  with  full 
sleeves,  and  a  short  petticoat  with  coloured  stockings.  Over 
this,  in  winter,  they  wear  a  peliss'e  of  lamb's  wool,  as  white 
as  the  snow  around  them,  lined  with  cloth,  and  adorned  witft 
gold  buttons  and  lace.  The  hair  of  unmarried  women,  as  in 
most  parts  of  Russia,  is  braided,  and  hangs  to  a  great  length 
down  their  backs.  On  their  heads  they  wear  a  handkerchief 
of  coloured  silk.  When  married,  the  hair  is  trussed  up,  and 
tiiis  constitutes  the  outward  mark  of  a  virgin,  or  a  matron. 

*  The  picture  of  Russian  manners  varies  little  with  reference 
to  the  prince  or  the  peasant.  The  first  nobleman  in  the  em- 
pire, when  dismissed  by  his  sovereign  from  attendance  upon 
his  person,  or  withdrawing  to  his  estate  in  consequence  of  dis- 
sipation and  debt,  betakes  himself  to  a  mode  of  life  little  supe- 
rior to  that  of  brutes.  You  will  then  find  him,  throughout 
the  day,  with  liis  neck  bare,  his  beard  lengthened,  his  body 
wrapped  in  a  sheep's  skin,  eating  raw  turnips,  and  drinking 
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quassy  sleeping  one  half  of  the  day,  and  gro^  j  at  his  wife 
and  family  the  other.  The  same  fbelings,  the  same  wants, 
wishes,  and  gratifications,  tlien  characterize  the  nobleman  and 
the  peasant ;  and  the  same  system  of  tyranny,  which  extends 
from  the  throne  downwards,  through  all  the  bearings  and 
ramifications  of  society,  even  to  the  cottitge  of  the  lowest  boor, 
has  entirely  extinguished  every  spurk  of  liberality  in  the 
breasts  of  a  people  who  are  all  slaves.  They  are  all,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  alike  servile  to  superiors;  haughty  and 
cruel  to  their  dependants ;  ignorant,  superstitious,  cunning, 
brutal,  barbarous,  dirty,  mean.  The  emperor  canes  the  first 
of  his  grandees ;  princes  and  nobles  cane  their  slaves ;  and  the 
slaves,  their  wives  and  daughters.  Ere  the  sun  dawns  in 
Russia,  flagellation  begins;  and  throughout  its  vast  empire 
cudgels  are  going,  in  every  department  of  its  population,  from 
morning  until  night. 

*  Arriving  at  the  barrier  of  Moscow,  we  were  some  time 
detained  during  the  examination  of  our  passports.  This  en- 
trance to  the  city,  like  most  of  the  others,  is  a  gate  with  two 
columns,  one  on  each  side,  surmounted  by  eagles.  On  the  left 
is  the  guard  house.  Within  this  gate  a  number  of  slaves  were 
employed,  removing  the  mud  from  the  streets,  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  Peasants  with  their  kha- 
bitkas,  in  great  numbers,  were  leaving  the  town.  Into  these 
vehicles,  the  slaves  amused  theinselves  by  heaping  as  much  of 
the  mud  as  they  could  throw  in,  unperceived  by  the  drivers, 
who  sat  in  front.  The  officer  appointed  to  superintend  their 
labour  chanced  to  arrive  and  detect  them  in  their  filthy  work, 
aivJ  we  hoped  he  would  instantly  have  prohibited  such  an  in- 
sult from  being  offered  to  the  poor  men.  His  conduct,  how- 
ever, only  served  to  afford  a  trait  of  the  national  character. 
Instead  of  preventing  any  further  attack  upon  the  khabitkas, 
he  seemed  liighly  entertained  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  contri- 
vance ;  and,  to  encourage  the  sjx)rt,  ordered  every  peasant  to 
halt,  and  to  hold  his  horse,  while  they  filled  his  khabitka  with 
the  mud  and  ordure  of  the  streets;  covering  with  it  the  pro- 
visions of  the  poor  ])easants,  and  whatever  else  their  khabitkas 
might  contain,  with  which  they  were  going  peaceably  to  their 
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wives  and  fanulies.     At  last,  to  complete  their  scandalous  op- 
pression, they  compelled  each  peasant,  as  he  passed,  to  sit 
down  in  his  khabitka,  and  then  they  covered  him  also  with 
the  black  and  stinking  mud.     At  this  unexampled  instance  oi 
cruelty  and  insult,  some  of  the  peasants,  more  spirited  than 
the  rest,  ventured  to  murmur.     Instantly,  blows,  with  a  heavy 
cudgel,  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  silenced  the  poor  wretches^ 
complaints.     Before  this  began,  the  two  sentinels  at  the  gate 
had  stopped  every  khabitka,  as  it  passed,  with  a  very  different 
motive.     First,  a  loud  and  menacing  tone  of  voice  seemed  to 
indicate  some  order  of  government ;  but  it  was  quickly  silenced, 
and  became  a  whisper,  in  consequence  of  a  small  piece  of  money 
being  slipped  into  their  hands  by  the  peasants,  when  they  pass- 
ed on  without  further  notice.     If  the  praccice  continues,  the 
post  of  centinel  at  a  Russian  barrier  mui.t  be  more  profitable 
than  that  of  a  staff-officer  in  the  service.     I  was  witness  to  up- 
wards of  fifty  extorted  contributions  of  this  nature,  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  when  the  plunder  ended  as  has  been 
described.  -a 

'  There  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  in  this  country  than 
♦,he  transition  of  the  seasons.     1  L  ,*  jjcple  of  Moscow  have  no 
spring:   winter  vanishes^  and  summer  is!     This  is  not  the 
work  of  a  week,  or  a  day,  out  of  one  instant ;  and  the  man- 
ner of  it  exceeds  belief.     We  came  from  Petersburg  to  Mos- 
cow in  sledges.     The  next  day,  snow  was  gone.     On  the  8th 
of  April,  at  mid-day,  snow  beat  in  at  our  carriage  windows. 
On  the  same  day,  at  uun-set,  arriving  in  Moscow,  we  had 
difficulty  in  being  dragged  through  the  mud  to  the  command- 
ajit's.     The  next  morning  the  streets  were  dry,   the  double 
windows  had  been  removed  from  the  houses,  the  casements 
thrown  open,  all  the  carriages  were  upon  wheels,  and  the 
balconies  filled  with  spectators.     A  few  days  afterwards  we 
experienced  seventy-three  degrees  of  heat,  according  to  the 
scale  of  Fahrenheit,  when  the  thermometer  was  placed  in  the 
shade  at  noon. 

We  .arrived  at  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  this  city  is 
most  interesting  to  strangers.  Moscow  is  in  every  thing  ex- 
traordinary ;  at>  well  ill  disappointing  expectation,  as  in  sur- 
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pAKiiing  it;  in  causing  wonder  and  derision,  pleasure  and 
regret.  Let  nie  conduct  the  reader  back  with  mo  again  to 
the  gate  by  which  we  entered,  and  thence  through  the  streets. 
Numerous  spires,  glittering  with  gold,  amidst  burnished  domes 
and  painted  palaces,  appear  in  the  midst  of  an  open  plain  ibr 
several  versts  before  you  reach  this  gate.  Having  passed,  you 
look  about,  and  wonder  what  is  l)ecomc  of  the  city,  or  where 
you  are;  and  are  ready  to  ask,  once  more,  How  far  is  it  to 
Moscow ;  they  will  tell  you,  "  This  is  Moscow  V  and  you  be- 
hold nothing  but  a  wide  and  scattered  suburb,  huts,  gardens, 
pig-sties,  brick  walls,  churches,  dunghills,  palaces,  timber-yards, 
warehouses,  and  a  refuse,  as  it  were,  of  materials  sufficient  to 
stock  an  empire  with  miserable  towns  and  miserable  villages. 
One  might  imagine  all  the  states  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent 
a  building,  by  way  of  representative,  to  Moscow ;  and  under 
this  impression  the  eye  is  presented  with  deputies  from  all 
countries,  holding  congress :  timber  huts  from  regions  beyond 
the  Arctic ;  plastered  palaces  from  Sweden  and  Denmark,  not 
white-washed  since  their  arrival ;  |)ainted  walls  from  the  Tirol ; 
mosques  from  Constantinople ;  Tartar  temples  from  Bucharia ; 
pagodas,  pavillions,  and  virandas,  from  China ;  calxirets  from 
Spain ;  dungeons,  prisons,  and  public  offices,  from  France ; 
architectural  ruins  from  Rome ;  terraces  and  trellisses  from 
Naples;  and  warehouses  from  Wapping.  •    .,-.:..-.., t 

*  The  description  often  given  of  the  splendour  of  the  equi- 
pages in  Moscow  but  ill  agrees  with  their  appearance  during 
Lent.     A  stranger,  who  arrives  with  his  head  full  of  notions 
of  Asiatic  pomp  and  eastern  magnificence,  would  be  suiprised 
to  find  narrow  streets,  execrably  paved,  covered  with  mud  or 
dust ;  wretched  looking  houses  on  each  side ;  carriages  drawn, 
it  is  true,  by  six  horses,  but  such  cattle!  blind,  lame,  old,  on" 
of  condition,  of  all  sizes  and  all  colours,  connected  by  rott< 
ropes  and  old  cords,  full  of  knots  and  splices ;  on  the  learlers, 
and  on  the  box,  figures  that  seem  to  have  escaped  the  galleys ; 
behind,  a  lousy,  ragged  lackey,  or  perhaps,  two,  with  counte- 
nances exciting  more  pity  than  derision ;  and  the  carriage  itr^elf 
like  the  worst  of  the  night-coaches  in  London.     But  this  ex- 
ternal wretchedness,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  equipages  of  the 
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nobles,  admits  of  some  explanation.  The  fact  is,  that  a  dirty, 
tattered  livery,  a  rotten  harness,  bad  horses,  and  a  shabby 
vehicle,  constitute  one  part  of  the  privation  of  the  season.  On 
Easter  Monday  the  most  gaudy  but  fantastic  splendour  fills 
every  street  in  the  city.  The  emperor,  it  is  true,  in  his  high 
consideration  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  subjects, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  adapt  the  appearance  to  the  reality  of 
their  wretchedness ;  and,  in  restraining  the  excessive  extrava- 
gance of  the  people  of  Moscow,  manifested  more  wisdom  than 
the  world  have  given  him  credit  for  possessing.         :  v'^^  ;*,  i 

*  The  second  grand  ceremony  of  this  season  takes  place  on 
Thursday  before  Easter,  at  noon,  when  the  archlMshop  washes 
the  feet  of  the  apostles.  This  we  also  witnessed.  The  priests 
appeared  in  their  most  gorgeous  apparel.  Twelve  monks, 
designed  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles,  were  placed  in  a 
semicircle  before  the  archbishop.  The  ceremony  is  performed 
in  the  cathedral,  which  is  crowded  with  spectators.  The  arch- 
bishop, performing  all  and  much  more  than  is  related  of  our 
Saviour  in  th€  thirteenth  chapter  oi'  St.  John,  takes  off  his 
robes,  girds  up  his  loins  with  a  towel,  ami  proceeds  to  wash 
the  feet  of  them  all,  until  he  comes  to  the  representative  of 
Peter,  who  rises ;  and  the  same  interUx'ution  passes  l)etween 
him  and  the  archbishop,  which  is  there  recorded  to  have  taken 
place  between  our  Saviour  and  that  aj)ostle. 

*  The  third,  and  most  niaotiiiicent  ceremony  of  all,  is  cele- 
brated two  hours  after  midnight,  in  the  morning  of  Easter 
Sunday.  It  is  called  the  Ceremony  of  tlie  Jte^urrection,  and 
certainly  exceeded  every  thing  of  the  kind  at  Rome,  or  any- 
where else.  I  have  not  seen  so  splendid  a  sight  in  any  Roman 
Catholic  country ;  not  even  excepting  that  of  the  Benediction 
by  the  Pope,  during  the  holy  week.  ' 

*  At  midnight,  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolled.  Its 
vibrations  seemed  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder;  and  they 
were  instantly  accompanied  by  the  noise  of  all  the  bells  in 
Moscow.  Every  inhabitant  was  stirring,  and  the  rattling  of 
carriages  in  the  streets  was  greater  than  at  noon-day.  The 
whole  city  was  in  a  blaze ;  lights  were  seen  in  all  the  windows, 
and  innumerable  torches  in  the  streets.     The  tower  of  the 
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cathedral  was  illuminated  from  its  foundation  to  its  cross. 
The  same  ceremony  takes  place  in  all  the  churches;  and, 
what  is  trttly  surprising,  considering  their  number,  they  are 
all  equally  crowded. 

*  We  hastened  to  the  cathedral,  which  was  filled  with  a  pro- 
digious assembly  of  all  ranks  and  sexes,  bearing  lighted  wax 
tapevs,  to  be  afterwards  heaped  as  vows  on  the  different  shrines. 
The  walls,  ceilings,  and  every  part  of  this  building,  are  cover- 
ed by  the  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs.  In  the  moment  of 
our  arrival  the  doors  were  shut ;  and  on  the  outside  ap|)eared 
Plato,  the  archbishop,  preceded  by  banners  and  torches,  and 
followed  by  all  his  train  of  priests,  w  itli  crucifixes  and  censers, 
who  were  making  three  times,  in  procession,  the  tour  of  the 
cathedral ;  chaunting  with  loud  voices,  and  glittering  in  sump" 
tuou»  vestments,  covered  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 
The  snow  had  not  melted  so  rapidly  in  the  Kremlin  as  in  the 
streets  of  the  city :  this  magnificent  procession  was  therefore 
constrained  to  move  upon  planks,  over  the  deep  mud  Avhich 
surrounded  the  cathedral.  After  completing  the  third  circuit, 
they  all  halted  opposite  the  great  doors,  which  were  shut ;  the 
archbishop,  with  a  censer,  scattering  incense  against  the  doors, 
and  over  the  priests.  Suddenly,  these  doors  were  opened,  and 
the  efifect  was  beyond  description  great.  The  immense  throng 
of  spectators  within,  bearing  innumerable  tapers,  formed  two' 
lines,  through  which  the  archbishop  entered,  advancing  with 
his  train  to  a  throne  near  the  centre.  The  profusion  of  lights 
in  all  parts  of  the  cathedral,  and,  among  others,  of  the  enor- 
mous chandelier  which  hung  from  the  centre,  the  richness  of 
the  dresses,  and  the  vastness  of  the  assembly,  filled  us  with 
astonishment.  Having  joined  the  suite  of  the  archbishop,  we 
accompanied  the  processi(m,  and  passed  even  to  the  throne,  on 
which  the  police  officers  permittted  us  to  stand,  among  the 
priests,  near  an  embroidered  stocl  of  satin  placed  for  the  arch- 
bishop. The  loud  chorus,  which  burst  forth  at  the  entrance 
to  the  church,  continued  as  the  procession  moved  towards  the 
throne,  and  after  the  archbishop  had  taken  his  seat ;  when  mv 
attention  was  for  a  moment  rr«  I  led  off,  by  seeing  one  of  the 
Russians  earnestly  crossing  himself  with  his  right  hand,  while 
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his  left  was  employed  in  picking  my  companion's  pocket  of  his 
handkerchief. 

*  Soon  after,  the  archbishop  descended,  and  went  all  round 
the  cathedral ;  first  offering  incense  to  the  priest,  and  then  to 
the  people  as  he  passed  along.  When  he  had  returned  to  his 
seat,  the  priests,  two  by  two,  performed  the  same  ceremony, 
beginning  with  the  archbisliop,  who  rose,  and  made  obeisance, 
with  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand.  From  the  moment  the 
church  doors  were  opened,  the  spectators  had  continued  bow- 
ing their  heads  and  crossing  themselves ;  msomuch,  that  some 
of  the  people  seemed  really  exhausted,  by  the  constant  motion 
of  the  head  and  hands. 

*  I  had  now  leisure  to  examine  the  dresses  and  figures  of  the 
priests,  which  were  certainly  the  most  striking  I  ever  saw. 
Their  long  dark  hair,  without  powder,  fell  down  in  ringlets, 
or  straight  and  thick,  far  over  their  rich  robes  and  shoulders. 
Their  dark  thick  beards,  also,  entirely  covered  their  breasts. 
On  tlie  heads  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  were  high  caps, 
covered  with  gems,  and  adorned  by  miniature  paintings,  set 
in  jewels,  of  the  crucifixion,  the  virgin,  and  the  saints.  Their 
robes  of  various  coloured  satin  were  of  the  most  costly  em- 
broidery ;  and  even  on  these  were  miniature  pictures  set  with 
precious  stones.  Such,  according  to  the  consecrated  record  of 
ancient  days,  was  the  appearance  of  the  high-priests  of  old, 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  holy  men,  standing  by  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  in  fine  raiments,  the  workmanship  of  "  Beza- 
leel,  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah." 
It  is  said  there  is  a  convent  in  Moscow  where  the  women  are 
entirely  employed  in  working  dresses  for  the  priests. 

*  After  two  hours  had  been  spent  in  various  ceremonies,  the 
archbishop  advanced,  holding  forth  a  cross,  which  all  the  people 
crowded  to  embrace,  squeezing  each  other  nearly  to  suffocation. 
As  soon,  however,  as  their  eagerness  had  been  somewhat  satis- 
fied,  he  retired  to  the  sacristy ;  where  putting  on  a  plain  purple 
robe,  he  again  advanced,  exclaiming  three  times,  in  a  very  loud 
-voice,  "Chiiist  is  risen!" 

'  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  solemnity  now  ibllowed. 
"I'he  urcliblshop,  descending-  into  lh(!  l)ody  of  the  chunli,  con- 
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eluded  the  whole  ceremony  by  crawling  round  the  pavement 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  kissing  the  consecrated  pictures,  whe- 
ther on  the  pillars,  the  walls,  the  altars,  or  the  tombs;  the 
priests  and  all  the  people  imitating  his  example.  Sepulchres 
were  opened,  and  the  mummied  bodies  of  incorruptible  saints 
exhibited :  all  of  these  underwent  the  same  general  kissing. 

*Thus  was  Easter  proclaimed:  and  riot  and  debauchery 
instantly  broke  loose.  The  inn  where  we  lodged  became  a 
Panda^monium.  Drinking,  dancing,  and  singing,  continued 
through  the  night  and  day.  But,  in  the  midct  of  all  these 
excesses,  quarrels  hardly  ever  took  place.  The  wild,  rude 
riot  of  a  Russian  populace  is  full  of  humanity.  Few  disputes 
are  heard ;  no  blows  are  given ;  no  lives  endangered,  but  by 
drinking.  No  meetings  take  place  of  any  kind,  without  re- 
peating the  expressions  of  peace  and  joy,  Christos  voscress  ! 
Christ  is  risen!  to  which  the  answer  always  is  the  same,  Vo 
isTiNEY  voscEEss  !     He  IS  riscTi  indeed ! 

'*  On  Easter  Monday  begins  the  presentation  of  the  Paschal 
«ggs:  lovers  to  theii  mistresses,  relatives  to  each  other,  ser- 
vants to  thar  masters,  all  bring  ornamented  eggs.  Every 
offering  at  this  eeason  is  called  a  Paschal  egg.  The  meanest 
pauper  in  the  street,  presenting  an  egg,  and  repeating  the 
words  Christos  voscress^  may  demand  a  salute  even  of  the 
empress.  All  business  is  laid  aside ;  the  upper  ranks  are  en-, 
gaged  in  visiting  balls,  dinners,  suppers,  masquerades ;  while 
boors  fill  the  air  with  their  songs,  or  roll  drunk  about  the 
streets.  Servants  appear  in  new  and  tawdry  liveries;  and 
carriages  in  the  most  sumptuous  parade. 

*  The  amusements  of  the  people  are  those  of  children  ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  English  children ;'  for  in  Paris  and  Naples  I  have 
witnessed  similar  amusements,  when  grave  senators  and  states- 
men mounted  wooden  horses,  round-abouts,  and  ups-and- 
dowus,  with  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities.  It  will  be  said, 
the  English  are  a  grave  people.  Be  it  so :  but  I  believe  I 
could  assign  a  better  reason  lor  the  want  of  such  infantine 
sports  at  their  wakes  and  fairs.  Certainly  there  is  no  part  of 
our  island  where  men  of  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age  would  be 
seen  riding  on  a  wooden  horse,  or  swinging  about  in  a  vault- 
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ing-chair.  Three  Russians  at  a  time  will  squeeze  themselves 
into  one  of  these  chairs,  and  as  they  are  whirled  round,  scream 
for  joy,  like  infants  tossed  in  the  nurse's  arms.  I  remember 
seeing  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  joining,  with  his  principal 
courtiers,  in  a  similar  amusement.' 

Dr.  Clarke  gives  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  the  morals 
of  the  Russian  nobility.  The  ties  of  wedlock  are  altogether 
disregarded ;  but  he  prefers  the  disposition  of  the  women  to 
that  of  the  men.  Some  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  nobility 
may  be  derived  from  the  ft)llowing  anecdote  of  a  Russian 
prince  who  acted  as  a  pawnbroker.        ,   ,  ,  :     *     .;, 

*  An  Italian  architect,  of  the  name  of  Camporesi,  pro- 
cured me  admission  at  the  house  of  prince  Trubetzkoy,  a 
dealer  in  minerals,  pictures,  hosiery,  hats,  cutlery,  antiquities, 
in  short,  all  the  furniture  of  shops  and  museums.  Having 
squandered  away  his  fortune,  this  man  gained  a  livelihood  by 
selling,  for  himself  and  others,  whatever  came  in  his  way. 
His  house,  like  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  exhibited  one  general 
magazine,  occupying  several  rooms.  A  prince  presiding  over 
it,  and  practising  all  the  artifices  of  the  meanest  tradesmen, 
was  a  spectacle  perfectly  novel.  Any  thing  might  be  bought 
of  his  highness,  from  a  pair  of  bellows  to  a  picture  by  Claude 
Lorraine.  In  the  same  room  were  handkerchiefs,  stockings, 
artificial  flowers,  fans,  Cologne  water,  soap,  pomatum,  prints., 
books,  guns,  pistols,  minerals,  jewellery,  harness,  saddles,  bri- 
dles, pipes,  ^second-hand  clothes,  swords,  stuffed  birds,  bronzes, 
buckles,  buttons,  snuff-boxes,  wigs,  watches,  boots,  and  shoes. 
**  My  house,"  said  he,  as  we  entered,  "  and  all  it  contains,  is  at 
your  service,  or  any  one's  else,  who  will  buy  it !  I  will  sell  you 
the  house  for  a  single  rouble,  provided  you  will  pay  me  also  a 
rouble  for  each  article  of  its  furniture."  While  we  bargained 
with  his  highness,  prince  L.  sent  a  note,  which  he  read  aloud. 
It  was  to  borrow  money.  "  Here's  a  man,"  said  prince  Tru- 
betzkoy, "  with  a  million  of  roubles  in  his  drawing-room,  sends 
t(j  me  for  forty-five,  to  pay  his  expenses  into  the  country. 
You  see  how  we  go  on  in  Russia  !" 

*The  Russian  nobility  are  passionately  fond  of  trav>jlling; 
and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  emperor  Paul's  adminiBtra^ 
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tion,  tliis  passion  increased  with  the  difficulty  of  its  gratification. 
Some  of  thw'in  entertain  extravagant  notions  of  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  Englishmen ;  and  they  have  good  reason  to  do 
so ;  since  whatever  they  possess  useful  or  estimable  comes  from 
England.  Bot)ks,  maps,  prints,  furniture,  clothing,  hardware 
of  all  kinds,  horses,  carriages,  hats,  leather,  medicine,  almost 
every  article  of  convenience,  comfort,  or  luxury,  must  be  de- 
rived from  England,  or  it  is  held  in  no  estimation.  Some  of 
the  nobles  are  much  richer  than  the  richest  of  our  English 
peers;  and  a,  Vast  niimber,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  very  poor. 
To  this  poverty,  and  to  these  riches,  are  joined  characteristics 
in  which  the  Russian  peasant  and  the  Russian  prince  are  the 
same:  they  are  all  equally  barbarous.  Visit  a  Russian,  of 
whatsoever  rank,  at  his  country  seat,  and  you  will  find  him 
lounging  about,  with  his  collar  open,  uncombed^  unwashed, 
unshaved,  half  naked,  eating  raw  turnips,  or  drinking  qiiass. 
The  raw  turnip  is  handed  about  in  slices,  in  the  first  houses, 
upon  a  silver  salver,  with  brandy,  as  a  whet  before  dinner. 
Their  hair  is  universally  in  a  state  not  to  be  described ;  and 
their  bodies  are  only  divested  of  vermin  when  they  frequent 
the  bath.  Upon  those  occasions,  their  shirts  and  pelisses  are 
held  over  a  hot  stove,  and  the  heat  occasion^  the  vermin  to 
fall  off.  It  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  admit  dispute,  that  from 
the  emperor  to  the  meanest  slave,  throughout  the  vast  empire 
of  all  the  Russias,  including  all  its  princes,  nobles,  priestsj  and 
peasants,  there  exists  not  a  single  individual  in  a  thousand, 
whose  body  is  not  thus  infested.  The  true  manners  of  the 
people  are  not  seen  in  Petersburg,  nor  even  in  Moscow,  b^^ 
entering  the  houses  of  nobility  only.  Some  of  this  class,  and 
generally  persons  to  whom  letters  of  recommendation  ai'e  ob- 
tained, have  travelled;  these  introduce  refinements  which  their 
friends  and  companions  readily  imitate.  The  real  Russian 
rises  at  an  early  hour,  and  breakfasts  on  a  dram  with  black 
bread.  His  dinner  at  noon  consists  of  the  coarsest  and  most 
greasy  food,  the  scorbutic  effects  of  which  arc  counteracted  by 
pickled  cucumbers,  sour  cabbage,  the  juice  of  iiis  vaccmium^ 
and  his  nectar  quass.  Sleep,  rendering  him  unmindful  of  his 
abject  servitude  and  barbarous  life,  he  particularly  indulges ; 
Vol.  IV.  3  O 
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sleeping  always  after  eating,  and  going  early  to  his  bed.  Tlie 
principal  articles  of  diet  are  the  same  every  where — grease  and 
brandy.  The  horrors  of  a  Russian  kitchen  are  inconceivable; 
aud  there  is  not  a  bed  in  the  whole  empire  that  an  English 
tfavclTer  would  venture  to  approaclx^  if  he  were  aware  of  its 
condition. 

'  I  have  ah-eady  mentiontil  the  swarms  of  servants  in  their 
palaces.  A  foreigner  wonders  how  this  is  supported.  The 
fact  is,  if  a  nobleman  have  fifty  or  500,  they  do  not  cost  him 
a  shilling.  Their  clothes,  food,  every  article  of  their  subsist- 
ence, are  derivetl  from  the  poor  oppressed  peasants.  TJ)eir 
wages,  if  wages  they  can  be  called,  scarce  exceed  an  English 
halfpenny  a  day.  In  the  whole  year,  the  total  of  daily  pittance 
equals  about  five  roubles,  forty-seven  copecks  and  a  half;  this, 
according  to  the  state  of  exchange  at  tho  time  we  were  there, 
may  be  estimated  at  twelve  shillings  and  nine-pence.  Small 
as  the  sum  is,  it  might  have  been  omitted,  for  it  is  never  paid. 
There  are  few  of  the  nobles  who  deem  it  any  disgrace  to  owe 
their  servants  so  trivial  a  debt.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  degree 
of  meanness  too  low  for  the  condescension  of  a  Russian  noble- 
man. To  enumerate  the  things  of  which  we  were  eye-wit- 
nesses, would  only  weary  and  disgust  the  reader.  I  will  end 
with  one. 

*  A  hat  had  been  stolen  from  our  apartments.     The  servants 
positively  asserted,  that  some  young  noblemen,  who  had  been 
more  lavish  of  their  friendship  and  company  than  we  desired, 
had  gained  access  to  the  chambers,  in  our  absence,  and  had 
carried  off  the  hat,  with  some  other  moveables,  even  of  less 
value.     The  fact  was  inconceivable,  and  we  gave  no  credit  to 
it.     A  few  days  after,  being  upon  an  excursion  to  the  convent 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  forty-five  versts  north  of  Moscow,  some 
noblemen,  to  whom  our  intention  was  made  known  the  preced- 
ing evening  at  the  Societe  de  Noblesse,  overtook  us  on  horse- 
back.    One  of  the  party,  nioi;nted  on  an  English  racer,  and 
habited  like  a  Newmarket  jockey,  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the 
carriage;  but  his  horse  being  somewhat  unrulv,  he  lost  his 
seat,  and  a  gust  of  wind  carried  oif  his  cap.     My  companion 
immediately  descended^  and  ran  to  recover  it  for  its  owner; 
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but  what  his  was  astonishment,  to  perceive  his  own  name,  and 
the  name  of  his  hatter,  on  the  hning.  It  was  no  other  than 
the  identical  hat  stolen  hy  one  of  them  from  our  lodgings, 
now  metamorphosed  as  a  cap;  although  under  its  altered 
shape  it  might  not  have  been  recognised,  but  for  the  accident 
here  mentioned. 

*The  numberless  bells  of  Moscow,'  says  Dr.  Clarke,  'con- 
tinue to  ring  during  the  whole  of  Easter  week,  tinkling  and 
tolling,  without  any  kind  of  harmony  or  order.  The  large 
bell  near  the  cathedral  is  only  used  on  important  occasions, 
and  yields  the  most  solemn  tone  I  ever  heard.  When  it 
sounds,  a  deep  and  hollow  murnuir  vibrates  all  over  Moscow, 
like  the  fullest  and  lowest  tones  of  a  vast  organ,  or  the  rolling 
of  distant  thunder.  This  bell  is  suspended  in  a  tower  called 
The  Belfry  of  St.  Ivan,  beneath  others,  which,  though  of  less 
size,  are  enormous.  It  is  forty  feet  nine  inclres  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  sixteen  inches  and  a  half  thick  ;  and  it  weighs  more 
than  fifty-seven  tons.' 

Our  traveller  measured  the  great  bell  of  Moscow.  *  The 
circumference  obtained  was  sixty-seven  feet  and  four  inches; 
allowing  a  diameter  of  twenty-two  feet,  five  inches,  and  one 
third  of  an  inch.  We  then  took  the  perpendicular  height 
from  the  top ;  and  found  it  correspond  exactly  with  the  state- 
ment made  hy  Hanway  ;  namely  twenty-one  feet,  four  inches 
iind  a  half.  In  the  stoutest  part,  that  in  which  it  should  have 
received  the  blow  of  the  hammer,  its  thickness  equalled  twenty- 
three  inches.  We  were  able  to  ascertain  this,  by  placing  our 
hands,  under  water,  where  the  fracture  has  taken  place :  this 
is  above  seven  feet  high  from  the  lip  of  the  belj.  The  weight 
of  this  enormous  mass  of  metal  has  been  computed  to  be 
443,772  lbs. ;  which,  if  valued  at  three  shillings  a  pound, 
amounts  to  66,560/.  16s.  lying  unemployed,  and  of,  no  use  to 
any  one. 

*  The  architecture  exhibited  in  different  parts  of  the  Kremlin, 
in  its  palaces  and  churches,  is  unlike  any  thing  seen  in  Europe. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  from  what  country  it  has  been  principally 
derived.  The  architects  were  generally  Italians ;  but  the  style 
is  Tartarian,  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Gothic.     Here  a  pagoda, 
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there  an  arcade  !  In  some  parts  richncns,  and  even  elegance : 
in  others,  burliarism  and  decay.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  a 
jumble  of  magnificence  and  ruin  :  old  buildings  repaired,  and 
modern  structui'cs  not  completed  :  half^^pen  vaults,  and  moul- 
dering walls,  and  empty  caves,  amidst  white- washed  brick 
buildings,  and  towers,  and  churches,  with  glittering,  gilded, 
or  painted  domes. 

*  The  view  of  Moscow,  from  the  terrace  in  the  Kremlin, 
near  the  spot  where  the  artillery  is  preserved,  would  afford 
a  fine  subject  for  a  panorama.  The  number  of  magnificent 
buildings,  the  domes,  the  towtrs,  and  spires,  filling  all  the 
prospect,  make  it,  perhaps,  the  most  novel  and  interesting 
sight  in  Europe.  All  the  wretched  hovels,  and  miserable 
V ooden  buildings,  which  appear  in  passing  through  the  streets, 
are  lost  in  the  vast  usemblage  of  magnificent  edifices ;  among 
these  the  Foundling  hospital  is  particularly  conilpicuous.  Be- 
low the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  the  Moscva,  already  become  a 
river  of  importance,  is  seen  flowing  towards  the  Volga.  The 
new  promenade  forming  on  its  banks,  immediately  beneath  the 
fortress,  is  a  superb  work,  and  promises  to  rival  the  famous 
quay  at  Petersburg.  It  is  paved  with  flags,  and  is  continued 
from  the  Stone  bridge,  to  another,  peculiarly  called  the  Mos- 
cva bridge;  fenced  with  a  light  but  strong  iron  palisade,  and 
stone  pillars,  executed  in  very  good  taste.  A  flight  of  stairs 
leads  from  this  walk  to  the  river,  where  the  ceremony  of  the 
Benediction  of  the  AVater  takes  place  at  an  earlier  season  of 
the  year.  Another  flight  of  wooden  steps  leads  through  the 
walls  of  the  Kremlin  to  an  area  within  the  fortress.' 

After  many  delays  and  extortions,  our  travellers  departed 
from  Moscow,  and  pnx^eeded  soutliward.  All  this  territory, 
even  to  Tolxjlsky  in  Siberia,  is  flat,  generally  destitute  of  trees, 
and  always  without  inclosures.  The  country  is  fertile,  yet  in 
consequence  of  oppression,  the  peasantry  are  often  without 
the  necessaries  of  life.  He  proceeded  with  great  expedition 
through  the  southern  provinces  until  he  reached  Kasankaia, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

'  There  is,'  observes   our   author,    '  something  extremely 
martial,  and  even  intimidating,  in  the  first  apj)earance  of  a 
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Cossack.     His  tlignificd  and  majestic  look  ;  his  elevated  brows, 
and  dark  mustut!u)es ;  his  lull  hclinot  of  black  wtx)l,  terminated 
by  u  crinistin  sack,  with  its  plume,  laced  festoon,  and  white 
cockade ;    his  upright  |)<).sture ;   the  ease  and  elegance  of  his 
gait;  give  him  an  air  oi'  great  iin|Tortance.     We  fountl  them 
in  considerable  number  at  Kasankaia,  lounging  l)efore  their 
houscH,  and  conversing  in  such  large  parties,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  we  were  entering  their  capital.     Their  dresses  were  much 
richer  than  any  thing  we  had  seen  in  Uussia,  although  all 
were  uniform.     Each  person's  habit  consisted  of  a  blue  jacket, 
edged  with  gold  and  lined  with  silk,  fastened  by  hooks  across 
the  chest.     Beneath  the  jacket  appeared  a  silk  waistcoat,  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  concealed  by  the  sash.     Large  and 
long  trowsers,  either  of  the  same  material  as  the  jacket,  or  of 
white  dimity,  kept  remarkably  clean,  were  fastened  high  above 
the  waist,  and  covered  their  boots.     The  sabre  is  not  wo»n, 
except  on  horseback,  on  a  journey,  or  in  war.     In  its  place  is 
substituted  a  switch,  or  cane,  with  an  ivory  head :  this  every 
Cossack  bears  in  his  hand,  as  an  appendage  of  his  diess; 
being  at  all  times  prepared  to  mount  his  horse  at  a  moment's 
notice.     Their  cap  or  helmet  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
costume;  because  it  is  becoming  to  every  set  of  features.     It 
adds  coi     jerably  to  their  height ,  and  gives,  w  ith  the  addition 
of  wluskers,  a  military  air  to  the  most  insignificant  figure. 
Thev  w  v'iir  their  hair  short  round  the  head,  but  not  thin  upon 
tho  crown.     It  is  generally  dark,  thick,  and  quite  straight. 
The  cap  is  covered  by  a  very  soil  and  shining  black  wool. 
Some  of  them  have  civil  and  military  distinctions  of  habit; 
wearing  in  time  of  peace,  instead  of  the  jacket,  a  long  frock 
without  buttons.     The  sash  is  '  metimes  yellow,  green,  or 
red,  though  generally  black;  and  they  wear  large  military 
gloves.     There  is  no  nation  in  tht-  world  more  neat  with  re- 
gard to  dress ;  and,  whether  young  or  old,  it  seems  to  become 
them  all.     A  quiet  life  seems  quite  unsuited  to  their  disposi- 
tion.    They  loiter  about,  having  no  employment  to  interest 
them ;  and  passionately  fond  of  war,  seem  distressed  by  the 
indolence  of  peace.' 
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Our  traveller  observed  the  bag-pipe  frequently  in  use. 
*  The  puppets  common  in  Calabria,  and  carried  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  part  of  Italy  over  all  Europe,  were  much  in 
vogue  here.  These  consist  of  two  small  figures  suspended  by 
a  string,  one  end  of  whidi  a  piper  fastens  to  his  knee,  or  to 
one  of  his  fingers ;  wliile  the  other  end  is  held  by  a  gimlet 
screwed  into  a  table  or  floor  ;  and,  by  the  motion  of  the  knee, 
the  figures  are  made  to  move  in  time.  The  Calabrians  ma- 
nage them  with  great  dexterity,  and  often  collect  a  crowd  in 
the  streets  of  London  and  Paris.  We  saw  also  the  Cossack 
dance,  whicii  much  resembles  the  dance  of  the  gipsyes  in 
Russia,  and  our  English  hornpipe.  Like  every  other  national 
dance,  it  is  licentious.^ 

The  uncultivated  steppes  have  a  most  desolate  appearance 
in  winter;  but  in  sur>mer,  they  appear  like  a  wild  uncultivated 
meadow,  the  herbage  rises  knee  deep,  and  are  full  of  flowers. 
In  this  journey  they  visited  an  encampment  of  Calmucks,  who 
were  distilling  brandy  from  butter-milk.  '  Nothing,'  he  ob- 
serves,  '  is  more  hideous  than  a  Calmuck.  High,  prominent, 
and  broad  cheek  bones ;  very  little  eyes,  widely  separated  from 
eatth  other ;  a  flat  and  broad  nose ;  coarse,  greasy,  jet  black 
hair ;  scarcely  any  eyebrows ;  and  enormous  prominent  ears ; 
compose  no  very  inviting  countenance.  Their  women  are  un- 
commonly hardy  ;  and  on  horseback  outstrip  their  male  com- 
panions in  the  race.  The  stories  related  of  their  placing  pieces 
of  horse  flesh  under  the  saddle,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
food,  are  true.  Tiiey  acknowledged  that  this  practice  was 
common  among  them  on  a  journey,  and  that  a  steak  so  dressed 
became  tender  and  palatable.  In  their  large  camps,  they  have 
cutlers,  and  other  artificers  in  copper,  brass,  and  iron  ;  some- 
times goldsmiths,  who  make  trinkets  for  their  women,  idols 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  vessels  for  their  altars ;  also  persons 
expert  at  inlaid  work,  enamelling,  and  many  arts  vainly  be- 
lieved peculiar  to  nations  in  a  state  of  refinement.' 

The  Don,  our  author  remarks,  is  in  many  respects  similar 
to  the  Nile.  On  approachiijg  Tcherchaskoy,  the  capital  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  l)y  the  river,  he  says,  it  affoi-ded  a  most 
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novel  spectacle,  and  'although  not  so  grand  p.s  Venice,  it 
resembles  that  city.  The  entrance  is  by  broad  canals,  inter- 
secting it  in  all  parts.  On  either  side,  wooden  houses,  built 
on  piles,  appear  to  float  upon  the  water :  to  these  the  inhabi- 
tants pass  in  boats,  or  by  narrow  bridges  only  two  planks 
wide,  with  posts  and  rails,  forming  a  causeway  to  every  quar> 
ter  of  the  place.  As  we  sailed  into  the  Hown,  we  beheld  the 
younger  part  of  its  inhabitants  upon  the  house-tops,  sitting 
upon  the  ridges  of  the  sloping  roofs,  while  their  dogs  were  ac- 
tually running  about  and  barking  in  that  extraordinary  situa- 
tion. During  our  approach,  children  leaped  from  the  windows 
and  doors,  like  so  many  frogs,  into  the  water,  and  in  an  instant 
were  seen  swimming  about  our  boat.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
announce  an  amphibious  race:  not  a  square  inch  of  dry  land 
was  to  be  seen :  in  the  midst  of  a  very  populous  metropolis, 
at  least  one  half  of  its  citizens  were  in  the  water,  and  the  other 
in  the  air.' 

After  viewing  this  curious  and  hospitable  city,  our  traveller 
embarked  for  the  sea  of  Azof.  The  Tartars  on  this  sea,  he 
describes  as  a  most  diminutive  race,  and  frightful  looking 
people.  Near  the  fortress  of  Azof,  he  enquired  after  the  re- 
ihains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tanais,  but  no  vestige  of  its  ex- 
istence could  be  discovered.  The  garrison  of  this  place,  he 
describes  as  leading  a  most  solitary  and  wretched  life.  Having 
sailed  across  the  sea  of  Azof,  he  and  his  companions  travelled- 
through  Kuban  Tarlary  to  the  frontier  of  Circassia.  There 
was  then  a  war  between  the  Circassians  and  Russians.  The 
former  are  described  as  a  most  extraordinary  people.  Their 
clothes  ragged,  and  thdr  necks  and  legs  quite  bare.  They 
are,  however,  excellent,  horsemen  and  remarkably  brave. 

Dr.  Clarke  skirtWF  along  the  frontier  of  Circassia,  to  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.  Upon  the  elevated  land  near  the  Ku- 
ban, 'and  in  the  midst  of  tho  military  stations  protecting  tlii' 
line,  observatories  of  a  very  singular  construction  are  raised, 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  a  single  person.  Thev  resemble 
so  many  eagles'  nests.  Each  of  these  is  placed  upon  three 
upright  tall  poles,  or  trunks  of  trees.  Here  a  Cossack 
sentinel,    standing   with    his    fusil,    continualiv  watches   the 
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motions  of  the  Circassians,  upon  tlio  opposite  side  of  the 
'Kuban.' 

'! After  collecting  some  antiquities,  our  traveller  crossed  the 
straits  and  proceeded  to  CafFa.  '  The  town  appeared  covering 
the  banks,  rising  like  a  vast  theatre,  with  its  numerous  mosques 
and  minarets,  over  all  the  hills  inclosing  that  part  of  the  bay- 
Many  vessels  were  at  anchor  near  the  place;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  destruction  of  buildings  by  the  Russians,  it  still 
wore  an  aspect  of  some  importance.  In  former  times  it  bore 
the  appellation  of  "  The  Lesser  Constantinople;''''  contai^Mng 
36,000  houses  within  its  walls;  and  inchiding  the  suburbs, 
not  less  than  44,000."'  The  barbarism  of  the  Russians  has 
ruined  this  place,  which  however  still  contains  several  mngni- 
ficent  baths  and  mosques,  though  in  a  ruined  state.  Bak- 
tcheserai,  the  capital  of  the  Crimea,  has  likewise  suffered  from 
the  wickedness  and  wantonness  of  the  same  savages.  Indeed 
they  have  laid  waste  the  whole  Crimea,  cut  down  the  trees, 
pulled  down  the  houses,  overthrown  the  sacred  edifices,  de- 
stroyed the  public  aqueducts,  robbed  the  inhabitants,  insulted 
the  religion  of  the  Tartars,  violated  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 
in  short,  nothing  has  escaped  the  Russian  rage  for  destruction. 
From  this  melancholy  city,  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  to  the 
Heracleotic  Chersonesus,  and  from  hence  along  the  south 
coast  of  the  Crimea.  He  next  made  an  excursion,  accompa- 
nied by  jnofessor  Pallas,  to  the  minor  Peninsula.  He  after- 
wards visited  Cherson,  near  which  is  the  tomb  of  the  immortal 
Howard.  From  this  place  he  travelled  to  Odessa,  where  he 
embarked  on  board  of  a  vessel  bound  to  Ineada,  in  Turkey, 
and  after  lying  a  few  days  at  this  plftce,  the  Turkish  vessel 
proceedeil  on  her  voyage,  and  landed  our  ingenious  traveller 
safe  at  Constantinople,  after  a  long,  fatiguing,  and  perilous 
journey. 
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